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INTRODUCTION 

The  study  of  the  development  of  the  teleost  skull  has  been  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  isolated  stages  and  there  have  been  very  few  papers  dealing 
with  the  changes  which  take  place  in  any  one  species.  Parker's  (1872)  work, 
on  the  development  of  the  craniimi  of  Salmo  has  remained  the  standard  and 
has  been  supplemented  by  Gaupp  (1902)  and  Schleip  (1903).  Winslow  (1897) 
describes  the  chondrocranium  of  the  trout,  Ryder  (1886)  and  Pollard  (1895) 
the  chondrocrania  of  some  of  the  Siluroids,  but  none  of  these  attempted  to 
trace  the  formation  of  the  bones  and  their  relation  to  the  cartilage,  in  the 
same  way  that  Parker  did.  Swinnerton  (1902)  has  described  several  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  skull  of  Gasterosteus. 

The  skull  of  the  adult  teleost  has  been  widely  studied  in  a  topographical 
way,  but  very  few  authors  have  analyzed  the  bones  in  terms  of  their  develop- 
mental relations,  so  that  a  wide  field  is  open  for  this  line  of  investigation. 
Gouan  (1770)  gives  a  simple  account  of  the  bones  of  the  craniimi  and  naively 
states  that  although  there  are  many  bones  in  the  cranium  of  the  young  fish, 
these  fuse  into  several  large  bones  in  the  adult,  as  in  man.  Many  of  the 
names  in  use  in  the  terminology  of  the  present  time  have  come  directly  from 
Cuvier,  but  others  have  been  introduced  into  the  literature  principally  by 
Owen  (1848),  Huxley  (1864),  and  Parker  (1872).  Except  for  a  few  scattered 
references  to  the  cranium  of  Silurus  glanis,  Clarias,  Auchenaspis,  and  the 
incomplete  description  of  the  cranium  of  the  adult  Amiurus  by  McMurrich 
(1884),  the  skull  of  the  Siluroids  has  been  neglected. 

This  study  of  Amiurus  has  been  undertaken  because  of  the  low  organiza- 
tion of  the  Siluroids  and  the  primitive  relation  of  certain  parts  of  the  skull. 
Many  points  of  relationship  with  the  ganoids  have  been  found  and  a  sounder 
basis  for  grouping  the  Siluroids  with  the  Charadnidae  and  the  Cyprinidae, 
has  been  developed.  Very  early  stages  of  the  skull  were  not  procurable,  so 
that  the  following  account  is  based  upon  the  8,  10,  20, 32  and  60  mm.  stages, 
though  earlier  stages  than  the  earhest  of  these  may  be  described  in  a  later 
paper.  Most  of  the  material  was  obtained  from  Wisconsin,  though  the  32  mm. 
stage  was  supplied  by  Professor  J.  S.  Kingsley  imder  whose  direction  the  work 
was  completed,  and  whom  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  for  the  many 
helpful  suggestions  and  facilities  placed  at  my  disposal.  The  adult  specimens, 
obtained  through  the  generosity  of  the  DUnois  Natural  History  Survey,  came 
fi'om  the  Illinois  River. 
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THE  CHONDROCRANIUM  OF  THE  10  MM.  LARVA 

The  description  of  the  early  chondrocranium  of  Amiurus  is  based  upon  the 
study  of  a  group  of  specimens  from  8  to  10  mm.  in  length.  Earlier  stages  than 
the  8  mm.  larva  were  not  procurable.  From  one  series  of  transverse  sections 
of  a  10  mm.  larva  of  A.  nebulosus  (catus),  a  wax  model  of  the  entire  cranimn 
and  the  visceral  arches  was  made  by  Bom's  method  of  reconstruction.  The 
description  of  this  is  supplemented  by  a  careful  microscopical  examination  of 
several  other  specimens. 

The  cranimn  is  elongate  and  not  as  depressed  as  it  is  in  the  adult  animal. 
There  is  no  roof  of  cartilage  or  of  bone  above  the  brain  at  this  stage,  although 
a  transverse  bar  between  the  alisphenoid  cartilages  of  the  two  sides  divides 
the  large  space  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  fontanelle  (Fig.  2).  The  ante- 
rior of  these  is  the  smaller  and  is  limited  to  the  region  above  the  forebrain  and 
the  olfactory  region.  The  posterior  fontanelle  is  very  large  and  extends 
posteriorly  between  the  dorsal  margins  of  the  otic  capsules,  its  posterior  margin 
is  formed  by  the  occipital  arch. 

The  floor  of  the  craniiun  is  fenestrated  by  the  large  oval  fenestra  hypo- 
physeos  (/.A.),  which  extends  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  parachordal  plate 
(pch)  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  ethmoid  plate  (eth),  the  trabeculae  cranii  (tr) 
forming  its  lateral  margins.  The  parachordal  plate  is  solid  posteriorly  and  is 
grooved  for  the  reception  of  the  saccuU  of  the  inner  ears.  On  either  side  and 
above  the  parachordal  plate  the  otic  capsules  are  situated  and  the  only  foramina 
in  the  wall  of  the  cranium  in  this  region  are  those  for  the  passage  to  the  exterior 
of  the  glossopharyngeal  (Fig.  1,  DC)  and  vagus  nerves  (X),  nothing  comparable 
to  the  posterior  basicranial  fenestra  and  the  basicapsular  fenestrae  of  Sahno 
(Parker,  1872;  Gaupp,  1906)  being  observed.  The  cavum  of  the  labyrinth 
opens  widely  into  the  cavum  cranii.  The  alisphenoid  cartilage,  extending 
dorsally  and  anteriorly  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  otic  capsule,  forms  the 
dorsal  margin  of  a  large  foramen  in  the  cranial  wall,  through  which  the  optic, 
oculomotor,  abducens,  trigeminal  and  facialis  nerves  issue  (Figs.  1,  2).  The 
nerves  penetrate  the  connective  tissue  membrane  which  extends  across  the 
fenestra  from  the  alisphenoid  cartilage  to  the  trabecula  cranii  (Fig.  14).  The 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  various  regions  of  the  cranium  and  the  comparisons 
with  the  chondrocranial  parts  of  other  forms  follows. 

The  ethmoid  region.  At  the  10  mm.  stage  in  the  development  of  the  eth- 
moid region,  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cartilage  forms  a  trough,  the  sides  of 
which  are  formed  by  dorsal  projections  near  the  lateral  edges  of  the  plate; 
the  floor  is  formed  by  the  ethmoid  plate  itself  (Fig.  2).    The  olfactory  lobes 
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lie  in  this  trough  and  are  roofed  by  membrane  which  extends  between  the  two 
lateral  projections  and  is  attached  dorsally  to  the  integument.  The  olfactory 
foramen,  which  is  very  large  at  this  stage,  occupies  the  anterior  half  of  the 
lateral  wall  of  this  r^on  and  the  olfactory  lobe  protrudes  through  this  forar 
men  (Fig.  1).  A  short  olfactory  tract  extends  from  the  lateral  part  of  the 
lobe  to  the  olfactory  bulbus  which  lies  just  lateral  to  it.  The  ethmoid  plate 
extends  laterally  beyond  these  walls  (Fig.  30)  and  forms  the  floor,  called  by 
Gaupp  (1906)  the  solum  nasi  in  Salmo,  of  the  nasal  fossa  of  each  side  (Fig.  2). 
The  anterior  end  of  the  plate  projects  as  two  massive  cartilaginous  processes, 
the  ethmoid  comua  (Fig.  2).  Just  behind  these  a  transverse  ridge  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plate  forms  the  anterior  end  of  the  cavum  cranii  and  marks  the 
anterior  extent  of  the  olfactory  lobes.  The  ventral  surface  of  the  ethmoid 
plate  is  slightly  concave  (Fig.  30).  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  ethmoid  region, 
the  anterior  ends  of  the  fused  trabeculae  and  alisphenoid  cartilages  fuse  with 
the  side  walls  and  floor  of  the  trough  and  the  floor  forms  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  fenestra  hypophyseos  (Fig.  2).  Each  lateral  wall  of  the  ethmoid  region 
is  produced  laterally  into  an  ectethmoid  process,  which  projects  abruptly  from 
the  external  face  of  the  cranial  wall  and  the  ventral  face  of  which  forms  the 
articular  surface  for  the  palatine  cartilage  (Fig.  1).  The  anterior  face  of  the 
process  is  concave  near  its  ventral  margin:  the  ophthalmic  superfidalis  ramus 
of  the  trigeminus  passes  obliquely  through  the  dorsal  margin.  The  posterior 
face  of  the  process  is  fused  medially  to  the  anterior  dorsal  margin  of  the  alis- 
phenoid cartilage.  The  ventral  part  of  this  fused  region  is  separated  from  the 
trabecula  by  a  small  foramen,  behind  the  ectethmoid  process,  the  orbital  fora- 
men (Fig.  1).  This  foramen  is  the  posterior  limit  of  the  ethmoid  region  or 
walL  As  yet  there  is  no  intemasal  septum  between  the  olfactory  lobes  of  the 
two  sides.  The  oblique  eye  muscles  have  no  relation  to  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  ethmoid  plate  as  they  have  in  Salmo  (Gaupp,  1906),  but  are  attached 
to  the  ventral  margin  of  the  orbital  foramen  posterior  to  the  ectethmoid 
process. 

Sagemehl  (1885)  discussed  the  morphology  and  development  of  the  olfac- 
tory region  in  the  different  families  of  teleosts.  He  recognized  three  different 
d^rees  of  relationship  between  the  olfactory  organ,  the  bulbus  olfactorius,  and 
the  brain.  In  the  first  and  most  primitive  relation  which  he  described  as  the 
Cyclostome  type,  the  bulbus  lies  between  the  brain  and  the  organ,  within  the 
cavum  cranii,  closely  fused  to  each.  With  subsequent  development  a  long 
tractus  olfactorius  is  spun  out  between  them,  and  the  bulbus  remains  applied 
to  the  olfactory  organ.  He  called  this  the  Selachian  type,  as  it  is  most  common 
m  this  group.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Cyprinoids,  Siluroids,  Mormyrids,  and 
Gadids  among  the  teleosts.  In  these  families  the  tractus  always  lies  within  a 
canal  directly  continuous  with  the  cavum  cranii. 

In  other  teleost  families,  as  represented  by  Salmo,  a  membranous  inter- 
orbital  septimi  is  developed  between  the  orbits,  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
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trabecula  communis.  This  septum,  by  growth  backward  and  dorsally,  limits 
the  anterior  extent  of  the  cavum  cranii.  The  bulbus  olf actorius,  which  in  the 
larva  of  one  of  these  forms,  has  the  primitive  cydostome  relation,  is  carried 
posteriorly  by  the  interorbital  septum,  so  that  it  becomes  enclosed  within  the 
cavum  cranii.  The  bulbus  retains  its  connexion  with  the  olfactory  organ  by 
a  long  slender  olfactory  nerve  which  passes  unenclosed  across  the  orbit 
between  the  anterior  end  of  the  cavum  wall  and  the  ectethmoid  process.  Sage- 
mehl  recognizes  this  condition  as  the  teleost  type  of  olfactory  development. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Characinidae  (Sagemehl  1885),  Cithar- 
inus  is  very  dose  to  the  selachian  type  and  Macrodon  has  the  teleostean  rela- 
tion of  parts.  Other  members  of  this  family  present  greater  or  lesser  degrees 
of  relationship  to  the  two  types.  The  olfactory  region  at  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  Amiurus,  according  to  this  view,  has  just  reached  the  cydostome  stage. 

The  orbital  region.  Each  lateral  wall  in  the  orbital  region  of  the  10  mm. 
Amiurus  is  formed  by  a  ventral  trabecular  and  a  dorsal  alisphenoid  cartilage, 
between  which,  the  optic,  oculomotor,  most  of  the  trigeminal,  the  abducens 
and  the  fadalis  nerves  pass  outward  (Figs.  1,  2).  In  front  of  the  opticus  these 
two  cartilages  meet  and  form  a  solid  wall  for  a  short  distance,  its  continuity 
being  broken  by  the  orbital  foramen,  dorsal  to  which  the  alisphenoid  is  fused 
to  the  posterior  face  of  the  ectethmoid  process.  Posteriorly  the  alisphenoid 
cartilage  is  fused  to  the  anterior  face  of  the  otic  capsule.  A  connective  tissue 
membranous  wall  connects  the  ventral  margin  of  the  alisphenoid  cartilage  with 
that  of  the  trabecula  and  it  is  through  this  membrane  that  the  above  men- 
tioned nerves  pass  (Fig.  14). 

The  ramus  oticus  of  the  fadalis  nerve  passes  ventro-dorsally  through  the 
alisphenoid  cartilage,  just  anterior  to  its  union  with  the  otic  capsule.  At 
about  the  middle  of  the  cartilage  are  two  small  foramina,  the  more  ventral  for 
the  ramus  ophthalmicus  superfidalis  of  the  trigeminus  and  the  more  dorsal 
for  the  ophthahnicus  superfidalis  of  the  fadalis  (Figs.  1,  2).  After  its  exit 
from  the  cranium  and  its  passage  through  the  orbit,  the  ophthalmic  branch  of 
the  trigeminus  passes  through  the  orbitonasal  foramen  of  the  ectethmoid  proc- 
ess, mentioned  above,  while  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fadalis  passes 
around  the  lateral  margin  of  the  process. 

A  cartilage  bar,  the  epiphysial  bar,  described  by  Sagemehl  (1885)  in  the 
adult  Characinidae  and  Cyprinidae,  and  by  Pollard  (1895)  in  the  Siluridae, 
extends  across  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forebrain  just  posterior  to  the  ecteth- 
moid processes  and  is  fused  at  each  end  to  the  anterior  dorsal  ends  of  the  alis- 
phenoid cartilages.  There  is  no  other  trace  of  a  cranial  roof  in  this  region  at 
this  stage. 

The  alisphenoid  cartilage  was  described  by  Sewertzoflf  (1897)  in  the  larval 
Acanthias  as  a  large  cartilage  lying  lateral  to  the  fore-  and  mid-brauis  and  con- 
nected secondarily  with  the  anterior  parachordalia.    Later  it  fuses  behind  with 
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the  anterior  margin  of  the  otic  capsule  and  below  with  the  posterior  end  of  the 
trabeculae  cranii  thus  enclosing  the  optic,  oculomotor,  trigeminus  and  fadalis 
nerves.  It  grows  anteriorly  to  the  ectethmoid  process,  an  independent  carti- 
lage, and  fuses  with  it  Dorso-medially  it  grows  toward  the  middle  line  and 
unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  solid  cram'al  roof.  Except 
for  its  ventro-posterior  relations,  the  alisphenoid  of  Acanthias  can  be  compared 
to  that  of  Amiurus.  In  both,  these  cartilages  form  the  anterior  and  dorsal 
margins  of  the  foramina  for  the  nerves  mentioned  above,  and  extend  across 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  orbit.  There  is  no  cartilaginous  roof  in  the  chondro- 
cranium  of  Amiurus  with  the  exception  of  the  epiphysial  bar,  which  may  be  a 
remnant  of  such  a  condition.  The  notch  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  optic 
fenestra  of  Acanthias  is  suggestive  of  the  orbital  foramen  of  Amiurus. 

Parker  (1882)  recognized  three  cartilaginous  parts  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the 
orbital  region  of  the  chondrocranium  of  Acipenso:  ruthenus:  a  posterior  alis- 
phenoidal  part,  lateral  to  the  parachordal  plate;  an  anterior  orbitosphenoidal 
part;  and  a  dorsal  supraorbital  part,  which  fuses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side  to  form  the  cranial  roof.  The  orbitosphenoidal  part  is  pierced  by  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  alisphenoidal  part  by  the  trigeminus  and  the  facialis. 
This  is  more  like  the  adult  Acanthias  craniiun  than  it  is  like  the  cranium  of  the 
developing  Amiurus. 

In  the  chondrocranium  of  Lepidosteus  osseus  (Parker,  1882),  the  alis- 
phenoid cartilage  curves  anteriorly  above  the  nerves,  from  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  otic  capsules.  It  is  a  thin  flat  bar  and  forms  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
almost  circular  fontanelle  in  the  cranial  roof.  Ventro-anteriorly  it  imites  with 
the  anterior  ends  of  the  trabeculae  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  orbit,  as  in  Amiur- 
us. Medially  and  anteriorly  it  fuses  with  its  fellow,  above  the  fore-brain, 
forming  a  solid  cartilaginous  tegmen  cranii,  the  remnant  of  which  as  above,  may 
be  represented  by  the  epiphysial  bar  of  Amiurus. 

Concerning  this  region  in  the  Polypterus  chondrocranium,  Budgett  (1900) 
says :  "  The  lateral  walls  of  the  cranium  extend  forward  from  the  auditory  region 
on  either  side  of  the  alisphenoid  region  as  continuous  vertical  plates  of  carti- 
lage, somewhat  dumb-bell  shaped  in  section  and  perforated  by  foramina  for 
the  in,  V,  and  VTE  nerves  in  the  thinner  middle  portion.  In  the  spheneth- 
moid  region  there  is  a  large  lateral  fontanelle  closed  only  by  membrane  through 
which  passes  the  optic  nerve,  while  above  and  below  this  membranous  portion 
there  pass  the  thickened  upper  and  lower  cartilaginous  borders  of  the  cranial 
wall,  connecting  on  either  side  the  etljmoid  region  with  the  posterior  region 
of  the  cranium." 

Dorsally  the  alisphenoid  cartilages  of  the  two  sides  in  Polypterus  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  a  transverse  cartilaginous  bridge,  which  is  placed 
further  back  in  the  roof  than  the  epiphysial  bar  in  the  cranium  of  Amiurus. 
The  general  relations  of  the  alisphenoid  cartilage  to  the  cranial  nerves  in  this 
region  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  developing  Acanthias,  and  are  closer  to 
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that  condition  than  to  the  condition  found  in  the  chondrocranium  of  Amiiirus. 
The  epiphysial  bar,  which  is  found  again  among  the  Teleosts  in  Gasterosteus 
(Swinnerton  1902),  the  Charadnidae  (Sagemehl  1885),  the  Cyprinidae  (Sage- 
mehl  1891)  and  other  Siluridae  (Pollard  1895),  is  the  striking  feature  of  a  com- 
parison between  these  two  forms,  as  Polypterus  is  specialized  in  so  many  other 
features,  that  it  differs  from  even  the  majority  of  the  ganoids  and  has  been 
mentioned  as  representing  the  ancestral  stage  of  the  Stegocephali. 

In  Gymnarchus  niloticus  (Assheton,  1907)  the  early  chondrocranium  of 
which  has  been  very  briefly  described  from  Budgett's  collections  and  notes, 
there  is  a  long  slit-like  foramen  in  the  wall  of  the  orbit  just  anterior  to  the  otic 
capsule  and  a  smaller  anterior  foramen  separated  from  this  for  the  passage  of 
the  opticus.  There  is  also  a  transverse  bar  similar  to  the  epiphysial  bar  of 
Amiurus  and  Polypterus,  connected  however  with  the  anterior  ethmoidal  roof 
by  a  median  longitudinal  bar  of  cartilage,  which  divides  the  anterior  fontanelle 
into  two  parts.  This  may  be  the  representative  of  a  group  in  which  the  reduc- 
tion from  the  solid  cartilaginous  roof  of  the  lower  ganoids  is  taking  place,  a 
continuation  of  which  would  produce  the  condition  found  in  Polypterus  and 
Amiurus. 

In  Salmo  salar  (Parker  1873;  Gaupp  1906)  a  cartilaginous  bar  extends  on 
each  side  of  the  cranium  above  the  orbit,  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  otic 
capsule  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  tegmen  cranii,  which  extends  back 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  orbit.  Posteriorly,  between  this  bar  and  the  otic 
capsule,  the  branches  of  the  facialis  and  the  jugular  vein  pass  through  separate 
foramina  in  the  cartilage.  The  bar  itself  (called  by  Gaupp  the  taenia  mar- 
ginalis)  extends  anteriorly  above  the  trigeminus  and  does  not  enclose  any  of 
its  branches.  Here,  as  in  Amiurus,  the  large  fenestra  left  in  the  wall  between 
this  cartilage  and  the  trabeculae  cranii  is  closed  by  membrane,  through  which 
the  nerves  issuing  from  the  cranium  pass.  In  Amiurus,  as  we  have  seen,  both 
the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves  issue  through  this  membrane  and  with  them  the 
external  carotid.  In  Sahno,  as  in  Acanthias,  these  two  nerves  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  bar  of  cartilage,  thus  showing  a  nearer  degree  of  relation- 
ship to  the  Selachian  than  to  the  Siluroid  condition.  The  closer  resemblance 
of  Salmo  to  Acanthias  is  again  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  a  well-developed 
tegmen  cranii,  not  found  in  Amiurus. 

In  Ceratodus  and  the  Urodeles  the  alisphenoid  cartilage  is  fused  ventrally 
with  the  trabecula  during  the  first  stages  of  development  and  later  unites  with 
the  ethmoid  and  otic  regions.  As  in  the  Ganoids  and  Teleosts,  its  anterior 
end  and  the  trabecula  enclose  the  optic  nerve.  Since  the  posterior  ends  of 
these  cartilages  enclose  the  trigeminus  and  the  facialis,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  their  homology  with  the  alisphenoid  and  trabecular  cartilages  of  these 
groups.  Gaupp  (1906)  calls  the  former  the  crista  trabeculae,  thus  adding  to 
the  confusion  of  names. 
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This  same  author  claims  that  the  cartilaginous  bar,  which  I,  following 
SewertzofF,  have  called  the  alisphenoid  cartilage,  is  not  homologous  with  the 
aUsphenoid  cartilage  of  the  Mammalia  and  therefore  cannot  be  so  named. 
He  says  that  the  ala  temporalis  in  the  mammalian  craniimi  is  a  new  formation, 
homologous  with  the  process  basipterygoideus  of  the  Lacertilian  cranium, 
which  arises  from  the  procartilage  cells  around  the  anterior  end  of  the  palato- 
pterygoid  cartilage. 

On  comparison  with  the  alisphenoid  of  mammals  this  homology  falls  to 
the  ground  if  the  relations  of  nerve  and  cartilage  are  used  as  the  criteria  for 
homologies  of  the  chondrocranial  parts.  Throughout  all  of  the  lower  Gnath- 
ostome  groups  the  posterior  end  of  this  cartilage  is  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  foramina  for  the  passage  of  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus, 
but  when  such  a  cartilage  appears  in  the  mammals,  the  above  associations 
are  discounted  and  the  cartilage  is  compared  to  an  outside  formation.  In 
denying  the  homology,  Gaupp  takes  this  question  into  consideration,  but 
maintains  that  the  nerve  relations  are  secondary  and  that  nerves  go  through 
the  ala  temporalis  because  it  replaces  the  original  wall  of  this  region.  Assimi- 
ing  this  to  be  the  case,  he  states  that  anybody  who  relies  upon  the  passage  of 
nerves  for  their  criteria  of  homology  of  cartilaginous  parts  is  sure  to  err  (1902). 
It  is  a  settled  fact,  however,  that  are  nerves  constant  throughout  the  vertebrate 
series  and  that  they  precede  the  cartilage  in  both  ontogeny  and  phylogeny. 
Therefore,  any  homology  which  is  made  with  these  as  a  ba^  is  sure  to  have  a 
landmark  which  varies  less  than  the  parts  of  any  other  organic  system,  such 
as  the  blood  vessels  or  muscles. 

The  trabeculae  cranii  are  flat  and  acute  on  both  inner  and  outer  edges, 
becoming  narrower  anteriorly  before  imiting  with  the  alisphenoid  cartilages. 
Their  posterior  ends  are  fused  with  the  anterior  parachordalia  and  with  them 
form  the  lateral  margins  of  the  fenestra  hypophyseos  and  the  fenestra  basi- 
cranii  anterior  (Figs.  2, 14).  The  anterior  ends  are  fused  to  each  other  median 
to  their  union  with  the  alisphenoid  cartilages  and  form  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  ethmoid  plate  which  has  been  discussed.  There  is  no  trabecula  com- 
munis such  as  occiirs  in  Salmo,  the  cranium  being  distinctly  platybasic.  An 
internal  carotid  artery  approaches  the  trabecula  of  its  side  ventrally,  and 
enters  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  inner  edge  in  about  the  middle  region 
of  the  orbit  (Fig.  2),  and  proceeds  anteriorly  in  the  membranous  wall  of  the 
orbit.  Each  artery  sends  a  branch  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  then  unites  lateral  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  with  an  internal  branch 
from  the  external  carotid. 

The  rectus  eye  muscles  and  a  ligament  to  the  pterygoid  cartilage  are 
attached  to  the  lateral  surface  of  each  trabecula  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
orbit  There  is  no  trace  of  a  myodome  in  this  or  the  later  stages.  The  oblique 
eye  muscles  are  inserted  on  the  trabeculae  below  the  orbital  foramen. 
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The  fenestra  hypophyseos  and  the  fenestra  basicranii  anterior  are  dosed 
by  a  sheet  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  which  stretches  between  the  trabeculae 
(Fig.  14)  and  extends  anteriorly  below  the  ethmoid  plate  and  posteriorly 
below  the  parachordal  plate.  It  is  not  intimately  connected  with  the  cartilage 
of  any  of  these  parts. 

In  a  19  mm.  larva  of  Amia,  the  rectus  eye  muscles  are  inserted  in  a  space 
between  the  brain  and  the  trabeculae,  including  some  connective  tissue  with 
them.  In  the  adult  Amia  in  this  r^on  there  is  a  canal  separated  from  the 
cavum  cranii  by  the  prootic  ossification.  The  trabeculae  are  wider  in  Amia 
than  they  are  in  Amiurus  and  form  a  trabecula  conmiunis  before  fusing  with 
the  ethmoid  plate.  In  Amia  each  internal  carotid  artery  passes  through  the 
trabecula  on  its  medial  side.  The  artery  gives  oflf  a  branch  above  the  optic 
nerve  in  Amia  as  it  does  in  Amiurus.  The  fenestra  hypophyseos  in  Amia  is 
even  smaller  than  in  the  known  higher  teleosts.  In  the  cranial  wall,  anterior 
to  the  otic  capsule,  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves  are  separated  by  a  bar  of 
cartilage  between  the  trabecula  and  the  otic  capsule,  as  in  the  Selachians  and 
the  Salmonidae,  differing  in  this  respect  from  Amiurus. 

The  oblique  eye  muscles  in  a  19  nun.  Amia  are  inserted  in  a  foramen  in  the 
wall  of  the  cranium  between  the  ectethmoid  process  and  the  optic  foramen, 
comparable  to  the  orbital  foramen  of  Amiurus.  In  Amia  this  foramen  con- 
tinues anteriorly  with  a  groove  on  the  dorso-lateral  surface  of  the  ethmoid 
plate.  Beyond  the  eye-muscle  insertion,  the  olfactory  tractus  continues  along 
the  anterior  part  of  the  same  groove.  In  Amiurus  this  groove  is  lacking  and 
the  eye  muscles  do  not  enter  the  foramen.  There  is,  however,  a  concavity  on 
the  anterior  face  of  the  ectethmoid  process  which,  if  continued  through  to  the 
posterior,  would  end  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbital  foramen  and  may 
have  some  significance  in  comparisons  with  the  anterior  continuation  of  the 
foramen  in  Amia.  The  cartilage  of  the  ethmoid  floor  in  this  region  between 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  orbits,  is  thicker  in  Amia  than  it  is  in  Amiurus. 

In  the  Acanthias  larva  (Sewer tzoff,  1897),  the  trabeculae  develop  as  paired 
independent  cartilages  at  right  angles  and  ventral  to  the  anterior  ends  of  the 
parachordals,  eventually  becoming  fused  with  their  ventral  faces.  They 
grow  forward  on  either  side  of  the  hypophysial  region  of  the  brain  and  fuse 
anteriorly  as  a  trabecula  communis  plate.  As  the  flexure  of  the  neural  parts 
disappears,  the  trabeculae  become  horizontal  in  position,  except  in  that  im- 
mediate region  where  they  are  attached  to  the  parachordal  plate.  Unlike  the 
trabeculae  in  Amiurus,  the  Selachian  trabeculae  later  form  a  solid  floor  in  the 
craniiun.  The  cartilaginous  connexion  between  the  alisphenoid  and  trabecular 
cartilages  is  far  more  extensive  in  the  later  Acanthias  than  it  ever  is  in  Amiurus. 
The  condition  of  the  cranial  floor  of  Acipenser  (Parker,  1882a),  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Acanthias,  although  the  fenestra  hypophyseos  may  persist  for  a  longer 
time.  In  the  early  Lepidosteus  cranium  (Parker,  1882b)  there  is  a  large 
fenestra  hypophyseos  which  later  becomes  closed  by  the  growth  medially  of 
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the  trabeculae.  There  is  a  large  fenestra  hypophyseos  in  the  chondrocranium 
of  the  larval  Polypterus  (Budgett,  1907)  which,  from  its  ellipsoidal  shape,  is 
comparable  to  that  of  Amiurus.  In  none  of  these,  however,  have  the  relation 
of  the  internal  carotid  and  trabecula  been  brought  out.  In  all  cases  the  nerves 
of  the  cranial  series,  from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  issue  from  the  cranium 
above  the  trabeculae. 

In  Sahno  (Parker,  1872;  Gaupp,  1906)  the  trabecidae  unite  immediately 
anterior  to  the  hypophysial  region  to  form  an  elongated  anteriorly  extending 
trabecula  conmiunis,  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  which  the  membranous  interorbi- 
tal  septum  rises.  The  relation  of  the  trabecula  to  the  nerves  is  typical,  but 
the  trabeculae  do  not  meet  the  alisphenoid  cartilages  in  the  medial  wall  of  the 
orbit  as  in  the  Selachians,  Ganoids,  and  Amiurus.  Further  comparisons  of 
the  relations  of  the  trabeculae  in  other  groups  than  the  fishes  are  made  by 
Parker  and  Bettany  (1877),  and  Gaupp  (1906). 

The  otic  region.  The  otic  capsules  at  this  stage  are  two  large  cartilaginous 
masses  forming  the  sides  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  cavum  cranii  (Figs.  1,  2). 
Ventrally,  they  are  fused  with  the  basal  plate  of  the  posterior  cranial  floor,  from 
the  posterior  ends  of  the  trabeculae  to  the  occipital  arch,  and  there  is  no  gap 
(basicapsular  fenestra,  Parker,  in  Salmo)  between  each  capsule  and  the  basal 
plate.  Posteriorly  there  is  no  line  of  division  between  the  occipital  arch  and 
the  posterior  boundary  of  the  otic  capsules.  Anteriorly  the  cartilage  sur- 
rounding each  auditory  mass  is  confluent  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  ali- 
^henoid  cartilage.  The  dorsal  medial  margins,  at  this  stage,  do  not  meet  above 
the  hind-brain  to  form  a  cartilaginous  S3motic  tectum  as  is  found  in  other  tele- 
osts  (Fig.  2). 

The  vagus  nerve  passes  obliquely  between  the  otic  capsule  and  the  ventral 
end  of  the  occipital  arch,  latero-dorsal  to  the  parachordal  plate.  The  glosso- 
phar3mgeal  nerve  has  a  smaller  and  more  anterior  foramen  in  the  floor  of  the 
otic  capsule  and  is  separated  from  the  foramen  of  the  vagus  by  a  small  bar  of 
cartilage. 

The  cavum  of  the  otic  capsule  is  fully  open  to  the  cavum  cranii,  except  at 
the  extreme  anterior  end  where  there  is  a  small  medial  wall,  bounding  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  anterior  semicircular  canal.  The  cavum  within  the  capsule  is 
divided  by  three  septa  semidrcularia  into  the  cartilaginous  labyrinth  containing 
the  membranous  semicircular  canals.  The  septum  semidrcularis  anterius,  as  in 
the  adult  (Fig.  7),  is  a  short  bar  of  cartilage  extending  from  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  capsule  posteriorly  to  the  midventral  surface  of  the  roof,  parallel  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  body.  From  its  dorsal  connexion  with  the  utriculus,  the  anterior 
membranous  semicircular  canal  passes  above  this  septum  into  the  anterior 
part  of  the  capsule.  The  septum  semidrcularis  laterale  is  situated  at  right 
angles  to  the  anterior  septiun  between  the  roof  and  the  floor  of  the  capsule, 
but  nearer  to  the  posterior  than  to  the  anterior  septum.    The  anterior  end  of 
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the  membranous  lateral  semicircular  canal  and  the  ventral  end  of  the  anterior 
enter  the  cavum  cranii  anterior  to  this  septiun  laterale.  The  posterior  end 
of  the  membranous  lateral  semicircular  canal  and  the  ventral  end  of  the  poste- 
rior, enter  posterior  to  it.  The  septum  semicircularis  posterius  lies  in  about  the 
same  horizontal  plane  as  the  anterius  and  makes  an  angle  of  about  120  degrees 
with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  roof  of  the  capsule.  The  posterior  end  of  this 
septum  is  continued  as  a  medial  wall  between  the  cavum  of  the  posterior  mem- 
branous semicircular  canal  and  the  cavum  cranii.  The  dorsal  end  of  this  canal 
passes  posteriorly  above  this  septum.  The  fenestrae  above  both  .the  anterior 
and  posterior  septa  are  much  smaller  than  the  fenestrae  anterior  and  posterior 
to  the  lateral  septum. 

After  leaving  the  ganglionic  mass  of  the  facialis,  the  ramus  lateralis  acces- 
sorius  of  this  nerve  proceeds  dorsally  and  curves  around  the  anterior  end  of  the 
roof  of  the  capsule  and  thence  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cartilage,  above 
the  occipital  arch  to  the  body  musculature.  In  all  this  distance  the  nerve  is 
unenclosed  by  cartilage,  nor  is  there  any  indication  of  ossification  around  it. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  branch  of  the  internal  jugular  which  descends  and 
fuses  with  the  postcardinal  vein  in  the  region  of  the  second  neural  arch. 

The  hyomandibular  cartilage  articulates  with  the  external  surface  of  the 
ventro-lateral  wall  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  semicircular  canals  (Figs.  1,  2). 
This  articulation  extends  from  the  ventro-anterior  edge  of  the  capsule  just 
above  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  for  the  facialis  nerve,  posteriorly  in 
an  obliquely  dorsal  direction  toward  the  lateral  edge  of  the  roof  of  the  capsule. 
The  articular  surface  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  longitudinal  extent 
of  the  capsule  and  at  this  stage  there  is  no  projecting  shelf  for  this  articulation. 
In  a  nine  day  Ictalurus  albidus  chondrocranium  (Ryder,  1886),  the  hyoman- 
dibular articulation  differs  from  that  in  Amiurus,  the  anterior  end  being  more 
dorsal  than  the  posterior  and,  in  addition,  the  surface  is  smaller  and  is  over- 
lapped by  a  process  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  capsule,  suggestive  of  the 
pterotic  ridge  of  Polypterus  (Budgett)  in  the  same  region.  The  hyomandibu- 
lar articulation  of  other  teleosts  and  some  of  the  ganoids  is  in  nearly  the  same 
plane  and  region  as  m  Amiurus,  this  scheme  of  articulation  appearing  to  be 
typical  for  these  groups. 

The  otic  capsule  of  the  Amiurus  type  is  apparently  derived  from  a  primi- 
tive condition  represented  by  the  Cyclostomes  (Parker  and  Sewertzoff)  and 
found  in  the  larval  Acanthias  as  well.  In  these  forms  the  otic  capsules  are 
fused,  ventrally,  to  the  basal  plate  and  the  cavum  of  each  commimicates  with 
the  cavum  cranii  by  a  large  foramen  through  which  the  seventh  and  eighth 
cranial  nerves  enter  the  capsule.  The  ninth  and  tenth  nerves  leave  the  crani- 
um posterior  to  the  capsule  in  the  Cyclostomes,  but  are  in  the  same  relative 
position  in  the  larval  Acanthias  as  in  Amiurus.  In  Amiurus  (p.  13) 
these  leave  by  separate  foramina,  the  tenth  between  the  otic  capsule  and  the 
ocdpital  arch,  the  ninth  a  Uttle  anterior.    A  description  of  the  septa  semidr- 
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cularia  of  the  Cydostomes  is  lacking,  so  a  comparison  with  the  inner  sur&ce 
of  the  capsules  cannot  be  made.  However  the  structure  of  the  ears  in  these 
forms  is  so  di£Ferent  from  that  of  the  Gnathostomes,  that  detailed  comparisons 
would  have  little  value  here. 

In  the  larval  Acanthias  the  fenestra  of  communication  between  the  cavum 
cranii  and  the  cavum  labyrinthii  is  as  wide  as  it  is  in  Amiurus,  but  a  wall  is 
beginning  to  grow  from  the  line  between  otic  capsule  and  basal  plate,  which 
will  eventually  separate  the  two  cavi.  Sagemehl,  from  his  comparative  mor- 
phological study  of  the  crania  of  the  teleosts,  says  that  their  condition  in  this 
region  is  derived  from  the  constant  fenestration  of  the  foramen  for  the  auditory 
nerve,  rather  than  from  the  Cyclostome  condition.  The  evidence  given  above 
of  the  presence  of  a  wide  fenestra  in  the  larval  Acanthias  is  against  his  view 
and  in  favor  of  the  derivation  of  the  condition  in  the  teleosts  from  an  ancestor 
with  a  wide  fenestra. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  nerves  leave  the  cranium  by  separate  foramina  in 
Acanthias  just  as  they  do  in  Amiurus,  as  stated  above.  The  s3motic  tectmn 
in  Acanthias  is  formed  very  early  by  the  growth  of  the  median  margins  of  the 
otic  capsules,  a  condition  not  reached  by  Amiurus  until  very  late  in  the  larval 
period  and  then  only  for  a  short  distance  anteriorly. 

The  relation  of  the  capsules  to  the  basal  plate  and  to  the  cavum  cranii  of 
Lepidosteus  osseus  (Parker,  1882),  is  much  the  same  as  in  Amiurus  except  for 
the  large  fenestra  in  the  ventral  floor  of  each  capsule.  There  is  no  wall 
between  the  cavum  cranii  and  that  part  of  the  capsule  containing  the  inner  ear. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  septal  relations  is  lacking. 

Part  for  part,  the  otic  capsule  of  the  larval  Salmo  as  described  by  Gaupp 
(1906)  is  nearer  to  the  condition  of  Amiurus  than  any  other  that  has  as  yet 
been  described.  Except  for  the  precocity  in  the  growth  of  Amiurus  they  can 
be  said  to  be  identical  in  all  their  relations,  if  the  presence  of  the  basicapsular 
fenestra  in  the  floor  of  the  capsule  be  left  out  of  consideration.  There  is  the 
same  relation  of  cavum  of  the  labyrinth  to  cavum  cranii  and  the  same  number 
of  septa  semicircularia  are  present  and  have  the  same  relation  to  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  in  both  forms.  The  relations  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  nerves 
are  homologous  in  both  cases.  Externally  the  hyomandibular  articular  sur- 
face is  about  in  the  same  region  in  both.  The  synotic  tectum  of  Salmo  is  very 
well  developed  as  compared  with  that  region  of  Amiurus.  Except  for  the 
mclusion  of  the  branches  of  the  facialis  between  it  and  the  aUsphenoid  cartilage 
in  Salmo,  the  anterior  margins  of  the  capsules  are  homologous,  although  the 
processus  postorbitalis  is  more  pronounced  in  Salmo  than  in  Amiurus.  From 
these  comparisons  it  may  be  observed  that  Amiurus  has  an  otic  capsule  which, 
except  for  several  minor  differences,  is  typical  of  the  teleostean  condition. 

The  parachordal  region.  Authors  describing  the  origin  of  the  chondro- 
cranium  in  the  teleosts  have  remarked  that  the  basal  plate  of  the  older  larva 
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arises  from  paired  cartilaginous  masses  lying  lateral  to  the  notochord.  St5lir 
(1882)  differentiated  each  of  these  masses  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  part, 
the  anterior  lying  medial  to  the  otic  capsules,  and  the  posterior  behind  the 
exit  of  the  vagus  nerve  from  the  cranium.  The  parachordal  masses,  as  these 
cartilages  are  called,  eventually  fuse,  partially  at  least,  with  each  other  around 
the  notochord,  anteriorly  with  the  posterior  ends  of  the  trabeculae,  laterally 
with  the  otic  capsules,  and  posteriorly  form  the  base  of  the  occipital  region. 
Concerning  the  parachordals  in  a  general  way,  Parker  and  Bettany  (1877; 
p.  311)  say:  "When  the  parachordals  imite  in  the  region  where  the  notochord 
still  persists,  it  is  by  growth  of  the  cartilage  over  and  under  it.  The  bridge 
beneath  the  notochord  is  very  marked  and  becomes  thick;  the  cartilage  is 
thinner  above,  and  often  nonexistent  for  a  long  time,  so  that  the  notochord 
lies  in  a  groove  on  the  basilar  plate  constituted  by  the  imion  of  the  parachorda* 
lia.  In  many  cases  where  a  basicranial  fontanelle  exists,  the  cartilages  do  not 
approach  one  another  again,  and  the  fontaneUe  is  only  closed  by  a  bony 
growth.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  the  cranial  notochord  is  gradually  aborted  in 
most  instances,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  cartilage;  but  in  various  forms  a 
remnant  is  left  as  a  slender  string,  embedded  in  the  basioccipital  bone  or 
cartilage. " 

In  the  chondrocranium  of  the  10  mm.  Amiurus,  the  parachordalia  have 
already  passed  through  the  early  stages  of  development  and  are  partially 
fused  with  each  other,  with  the  trabeculae,  and  the  otic  capsules,  forming  the 
base  of  the  occipital  region  (Fig.  21). 

Terry  (1917)  has  recently  worked  over  the  literature  on  the  parachordal 
region  of  the  mammals  and  concludes  that  the  parachordals  may  arise  in  three 
ways:  from  a  hypochordal  center  of  chondrification;  from  a  pair  of  bilaterally 
placed  masses;  and  by  growth  and  fusion  of  the  apposed  ends  of  the  lateral 
occipital  arches.  In  the  10  mm.  cat,  the  notochord  enters  the  occipital  region 
between  two  laterally  lying  parachordal  cartilages,  dorsal  to  a  mesenchymal 
sheet  which  connects  them.  This  sheet  later  becomes  chondrified  in  connexion 
with  the  parachordals,  forming  thus  an  hypochordal  bridge  of  cartilage.  This 
agrees  with  the  statement  quoted  from  Parker  and  Bettany,  but  cannot  be 
applied  as  a  rule  for  the  development  of  the  basal  plate  of  the  teleost  chondro- 
craniimi,  as  the  condition  in  Amiurus  shows. 

The  concavity  marking  the  anterior  extent  of  the  notochord  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  plate  is  continued  anteriorly  beyond  the  tip  of  the  notochord 
as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  fenestra  basicranii  anterior.  The  anterior  end  of 
the  notochord  does  not  project  into  fenestra  basicranii  posterior,  for  such  is 
absent  in  Amiurus.  There  is  no  fenestra  between  the  parachordal  and  the 
otic  capsule  corresponding  to  the  basicapsular  fenestra  of  Salmo. 

The  sacculi  of  the  inner  ears  have  invaded  the  cartilage  of  the  basal  plate 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  replaced  most  of  it  (Fig.  8).  The  grooves 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  plate  containing  them  extend  from  below  the  base 
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of  the  lateral  septum  semidrcularis  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  cranium,  lateral 
to  the  notochord.  The  sacculi  communicate  with  each  other  across  the 
anterior  ends  of  these  grooves,  above  the  tip  of  the  notochord,  by  a  transverse 
canal  sinus  impar  (ductus  endolymphaticus,  Wright,  1884),  from  the  posterior 
wall  of  which  the  sinus  impar  of  the  Weberian  apparatus  projects.  This  sinus 
impar  lies  along  the  mid-dorsal  surface  of  the  cavum  floor  and  is  separated 
from  the  laterally  situated  sacculi  by  a  membranous  V-shaped  wall,  the  apex 
of  which  is  attached  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  notochord  (Figs.  17,  21).  It 
is  separated  from  the  cavmn  cranii  by  a  membranous  roof  which  continues 
laterally  as  the  roof  of  the  saccular  recesses  and  is  attached  to  the  cranial  wall 
at  the  junction  of  otic  capsule  and  parachordal  cartilages.  Posteriorly,  the 
membranous  roof  over  the  saccular  cavities  is  replaced  by  cartilage  which  is 
continuous  medially  with  the  ventral  walls  of  the  cavum  sinus  imparis  and 
laterally  adjoins  the  otic  capsule.  The  ventral  floor  of  each  recessus  sacculi 
is  very  thin  (Fig.  8),  but  the  posterior  wall  which  marks  the  posterior  extent 
of  the  parachordal  plate  is  thick  dorso-ventrally  (Fig.  21).  The  dorso-lateral 
surface  of  this  posterior  part  of  the  parachordal  plate  is  separated  from  the 
ventral  end  of  the  occipital  arch  posterior  to  the  otic  capsule  (Fig.  17),  and 
through  this  space  the  sinus  impar  communicates  with  the  Weberian  ossicles 
contained  in  the  saccus  paravertebralis.  The  first  post-vagal  nerve  or  hypo- 
glossus  passes  out  through  this  space,  but  does  not  touch  the  cartilage  of  the 
posterior  end  of  the  parachordal  plate  which  has  narrowed  considerably  in  this 
region. 

The  relations  of  the  inner  ear  to  the  cranial  floor  have  been  described  by 
several  investigators  in  those  forms  having  a  Weberian  apparatus,  but  the 
descriptions  have  been  confined  to  adult  conditions.  In  a  later  paper,  I  hope 
to  follow  the  developmental  relations  of  the  inner  ear  to  the  parachordals,  if 
I  am  fortimate  enough  to  obtain  the  proper  stages. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  segmentation  of  the  basal  plate  at  this  stage,  such 
as  is  found  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  parachordal  plate  of  Acanthias  (Sew- 
ertzoff,  1897).  The  distinct  ridge  of  cartilage,  called  the  'Sattellehne,'  is 
lacking  in  Amiurus  because  the  trabeculae  do  not  become  attached  to  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  parachordalia,  but  lie  in  the  same  plane  with  them. 
like  the  intercapsular  floor  of  Acanthias,  this  region  of  Amiurus  is  solid,  and, 
although  in  the  early  stages  of  Acanthias  the  notochord  projects  into  the  basi- 
cranial  fenestra,  it  is  later  enclosed  by  cartilage  as  in  Amiurus.  The  inner  ear 
relations  have  nothing  in  common  as  regards  the  parachordal  plate,  because 
in  the  older  Acanthias  the  caviun  of  the  ear  is  shut  off  from  the  cavum  cranii 
by  a  wall  of  cartilage. 

As  I  was  unable  to  find  any  statement  concerning  the  later  larval  history 
of  the  parachordalia  of  Amia,  I  found  it  necessary  to  study  a  series  of  trans- 
verse sections  through  the  head  of  a  specimen  19  nun.  long.    I  have  referred 
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to  the  condition  m  the  anterior  region  of  the  head  of  this  same  specimen 
earlier  in  this  description. 

The  parachordalia  do  not  extend  beyond  the  anterior  end  of  the  notochord, 
but  lie  lateral  to  and  separated  from  it  by  a  space  filled  with  a  stroma  of  pro- 
cartilage  cells.  This  slpace  is  comparable  to  the  posterior  basicranial  fenestra 
which  Gaupp  has  described  for  the  25  mm.  Sahno,  but  which  is  lacking  in  the 
10  mm.  Amiurus.  The  parachordalia  are  triangular  in  cross-section  and  are 
fused  latero-dorsally  with  the  floor  of  the  saccular  cavity  of  the  otic  capsule.  A 
sharp  crest  marks  the  line  of  division  between  the  two,  and  from  the  dorsal  edge 
of  this  ctest  a  membrane  extefnds  to  the  roof  of  the  cranium,  separating  the 
cavum  cranii  from  the  cavum  labyrinthii.  The  sacculus  lies  on  the  capsular 
side  of  this  membrane  within  the  otic  capsule,  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  medial 
ends  of  the  parachordals.  As  the  parachordals  extend  posteriorly,  they 
gradually  come  in  contact  with  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  notochord,  at  first  by 
a  sharp  edge  which  gradually  becomes  blunt  and  finally  concave,  as  it  comes 
into  closer  contact  with  the  notochord.  The  parachordals  of  the  two  sides 
remain  distinct  from  each  other  however,  and  I  was  unable  to  observe  a  region 
of  fusion,  either  above  or  below  the  notochord.  The  glossopharyngeal  nerve 
passes  to  the  exterior  through  the  cavum  labyrinthii  between  the  sacculus  and 
the  posterior  semicircular  canal.  The  passage  of  this  nerve  in  Amiurus  follows 
the  same  route  between  the  sacculus  and  the  semicircular  canal,  but  the  fora- 
men lies  between  the  dorso-lateral  edge  of  the  parachordal  plate  and  the  ventral 
margin  of  the  capsule,  rather  than  in  the  wall  of  the  capsule  proper  as  it  does  in 
Amia.  The  vagus  nerve  issues  higher  up  in  the  wall  than  it  does  in  Amiurus 
and  instead  of  being  ventral,  is  posterior  to  the  otic  capsule.  The  cartilage 
of  the  parachordals  has  a  greater  posterior  extent  in  Amia  than  it  has  in 
Amiurus. 

In  a  25  mm.  Salmo,  as  described  by  Gaupp,  the  parachordalia  lie  lateral  to 
and  close  around  the  notochord,  except  at  its  anterior  tip  which  projects  freely 
into  the  posterior  basicranial  fenestra.  This  fenestra  is  cut  off  from  the  more 
anterior  fenestra  by  a  transverse  bar  of  cartilage  between  the  anterior  ends  of 
the  parachordalia.  The  rectus  eye  muscles  are  inserted  between  the  anterior 
ends  of  the  parachordalia  which  form  the  lateral  walls  of  an  eye  muscle  canal 
in  this  region,  the  cavum  of  which  is  cut  off  from  the  cavum  cranii  by  a  mem- 
branous floor  (See  Gaupp,  1906,  fig.  342).  Commenting  upon  the  parachordal 
relation  Gaupp  says:  "Die  Balkenenden  verschmelzen  mit  den  vorderen  Para- 
chordalia; die  urspriingliche  Grenze  liegt  anfangs  etwa  in  der  Hohe  der  vordere 
Chordaspitze  und  entspricht  dem  (in  dem  Folge  sich  mehr  verengemden) 
Uebergang  der  vorderen  und  hinteren  basikranialen  Fontanelle.  Schliesslich 
tritt  auch  eine  vordere  und  eine  hintere  Vereinigung  zwischen  dem  Parachor- 
dale  und  dem  inzwischen  vergrossten  periotische  Knorpel  ein. " 

As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the  otic  region  there  is  a  fenestra  between  the 
parachordal  cartilage  and  the  otic  capsule  in  Salmo  which  is  not  present  in 
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AmiuniSy  and  the  ninth  nerve  issues  through  its  posterior  end.  Whether  the 
foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  ninth  nerve  in  Amia  and  Amiurus  is  a  remnant 
of  this  or  not,  it  is  hard  to  say  without  knowing  the  earlier  history.  The  saccu- 
lar relations  are  probably  the  same  in  Sahno  as  they  are  in  Amia,  as  the  Siliui- 
dae  have  a  specialization  not  found  in  all  of  the  tdeosts,  just  as  the  eye  muscle 
relations  are  peculiar  in  a  certain  large  group  with  weU-developed  eyes. 

The  relations  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  parachordals  of  Amiurus  and  of 
Salmo  are  homologous  in  that  they  lie  between  the  otic  capsules  on  either  side 
of  the  notochord  and  are  connected  anteriorly  with  the  trabeculae.  Primitively 
they  are  alike,  but  specialization  in  one  form  in  connexion  with  the  ear  and  in 
the  other  with  the  eye  have  made  detailed  comparisons  difficult. 

The  occipital  region.  As  remarked  above,  the  dorsal  part  of  the  occipital 
arch  forms  the  posterior  margin  of  the  posterior  fontanelle  (Fig.  2).  The 
ocdpital-otic  capsule  fusion  takes  place  above  the  foramen  for  the  vagus  nerve, 
and  behind  it  the  ventral  ends  of  the  occipital  arch  are  fused  for  a  short  distance 
to  the  parachordals  (Fig.  21).  Behind  this  region  of  fusion  the  anterior  ends 
of  the  scaphoid  processes  project  between  the  occipital  arch  and  the  parachor- 
dals. At  this  stage,  the  scaphoid  process  is  a  membranous  plate  connected 
posteriorly  with  the  perichondrium  of  the  cartilaginous  scaphium  (Fig.  13). 

The  first  post-vagal  nerve  (Figs.  17,  35)  leaves  the  vertebral  canal  between 
the  anterior  end  of  the  scaphoid  process  and  the  ventral  end  of  the  occipital 
arch.  This  part  of  the  arch  is  enclosed  in  a  perichondria]  ossification,  even  at 
this  stage.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  nerve 
is  formed  by  the  occipital  arch-parachordal  fusion.  The  cartilage  of  the  para- 
chordals does  not  extend  posterior  to  this  immediate  region,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  notochord  is  much  larger  than  it  was  intercranially  (compare  Figs.  8 
and  17).  The  elastica  interna  and  externa  are  very  distinct  from  each  other 
in  this  part  of  the  notochord. 

On  the  median  dorsal  surface  of  the  notochord  there  is  a  thickened  mass 
of  connective  tissue,  the  endorhachis,  which  forms  a  floor  for  the  support  of 
the  spinal  cord  (Fig.  13).  This  floor  is  supported  laterally  by  connexion  with 
the  ventral  ends  of  the  occipital  arch.  In  this  manner  the  space  between  the 
occipital  arch  and  the  notochord  is  divided  into  three  chambers,  a  dorsal  un- 
paired one  containing  the  spinal  cord,  and  two  lateroventral  chambers,  the 
lateral  walls  of  which  are  formed  by  the  scaphoid  processes.  The  saccus 
paravertebralis  lies  external  to  each  scaphoid  process  and  contains  the  ossicles 
of  the  Weberian  apparatus.  The  lateral  chambers  within  the  scaphoid  pro- 
cesses are  called  the  atria  sinus  imparis  and  are  the  posterior  continuation  of 
the  sinus  impar. 

The  scaphiimi  (Fig.  13)  at  this  stage,  is  a  small  piece  of  cartilage  which 
articulates  with  the  dorso-lateral  surface  of  the  notochord  by  a  rounded  end. 
It  has  all  the  appearances  of  a  modified  neurapophysis.    Between  its  dorsal 
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end  and  the  occipital  arch  there  is  a  small  triangular  piece  of  cartilage,  the 
claustnun  of  the  Weberian  apparatus.  Sagemehl  (1885)  regarded  this  in  the 
Characinidae  as  the  first  true  neurapophysis,  and  maintained  that  the  nerve 
which  originally  passed  between  the  claustrum  and  the  scaphium  has  been 
suppressed  in  those  groups  having  a  Weberian  apparatus.  The  scaphium 
was  homologized  to  the  second  neurapophysis. 

The  second  pair  of  neurapophyses  lie  a  short  distance  posterior  to  the 
scaphia  and  are  separated  from  them  by  a  pair  of  rather  wide  foramina  through 
which  the  second  pair  of  postvagal  nerves  issue  (Figs.  12,  35).  The  ventral 
ends  of  these  neurapophyses  are  concave  and  are  closely  applied  to  the  noto- 
chord,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rounded  ends  of  the  scaphia.  Above  the 
dorsal  ends  of  this  second  pair  of  neurapophyses  and  the  claustrum,  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  occipital  arch  has  narrowed  to  a  small  process  which  is 
inserted  into  the  anterior  face  of  the  third  neural  arch  (Fig.  12).  The  posterior 
and  ventral  ends  of  this  neural  arch  descend  behind  the  second  pair  of  neura- 
pophyses, leaving  a  wide  foramen  in  the  wall  on  each  side.  The  third  post- 
vagal nerve  (Fig.  35)  passes  out  through  this  foramen,  nearer  to  the  second 
neurapophysis  than  to  the  third. 

Briefly,  the  skeletal  and  nerve  elements  alternate  with  each  other  in  this 
region,  just  as  they  do  farther  back  in  the  body  (Fig.  35).  None  of  the  post- 
vagal nerves  are  actually  included  within  the  cranium  at  this  stage,  as  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  parts  of  the  occipital  region  have  not  as  yet  united  posterior 
to  the  first  pair.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  occipital  arch  does  not  show  any 
segmentation  and  ventrally  it  is  continuous  with  the  parachordalia  posterior 
to  the  passage  of  the  vagus  nerve  and  the  otic  capsule  (Fig.  21).  The  para- 
chordal cartilages  do  not  extend  posteriorly  beyond  the  passage  of  the  first 
post-vagal  nerve  and  there  is  no  cartilage  lateral  to  the  notochord  until  the 
ventral  ends  of  the  third  neural  arch  are  reached. 

There  are  four  distinct  muscle  segments  between  the  posterior  end  of  the 
otic  capsule  and  the  ventral  end  of  the  third  neural  arch  on  each  side  (Fig.  35). 
The  more  anterior  are  dorsal  and  oblique  to  the  posterior,  which  extend  in 
under  their  ventral  ends  (Figs.  12,  13).  The  first  myotome  is  very  short  and 
projects  into  the  shallow  temporal  fossa,  lateral  to  the  dorsal  half  of  the  occipi- 
tal arch  (Fog.  12).  The  second  starts  ventral  to  the  first,  and  lateral  to  Uie 
passage  of  the  first  postvagal  nerve.  It  is  separated  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
occipital  arch  by  a  wide  space  filled  with  loose  connective  tissue.  The  third 
myotome  comes  in  below  the  second,  lateral  to  and  above  the  second  post- 
vagal nerve,  and  the  fom-th  is  lateral  to  the  anterior  projection  of  the  neural 
arch  of  the  third  vertebra.  Distinct  myosepta  are  present  between  all  of  these 
segments. 

All  the  post-vagal  nerves  have  both  dorsal  and  ventral  roots,  but  the  first 
is  the  only  one  in  which  the  ganglion  of  the  dorsal  root  lies  within  the  cavum 
spinalis.  The  ganglia  of  the  others  all  lie  external  and  lateral  to  the  side  walls  of 
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the  neural  arches.  All  except  the  first  have  very  well  developed  dorsalis  and 
lateralis  rami  and  usually  an  additional  dorsal  sensory  ramus  which  proceeds 
dorsaUy  to  the  epidermis  (Fig.  12).  The  ramus  lateralis  of  the  first  post-vagal 
nerve  (Fig.  17)  descends  obliquely  to  the  muscles  in  the  ventral  wall  of  the  body 
between  the  parts  of  the  shoulder  girdle,  and  in  this  way  is  comparable  to 
the  somatic  hypoglossal  nerve  of  the  higher  groups.  The  first  two  muscle 
s^ments  have  no  visible  innervation.  The  third  and  fourth  muscle  segments 
are  innervated  by  the  distinct  rami  dorsales  of  the  second  and  third  nerves. 
The  rami  laterales  of  these  two  nerves  descend,  as  did  the  ramus  lateralis 
of  the  first  nerve,  to  the  musculature  between  and  aroimd  the  developing  shoul- 
der girdle. 

The  work  of  Gegenbaur  (1887),  Sagemehl  (1884,  1885,  1891),  Froriep 
(1901),  Stohr  (1882),  Dohm  (1901),  SewertzoflF  (1895),  Van  Wijhe  (1882), 
Fiirbringer  (1897),  and  others  on  the  relation  of  the  trunk  and  head  in  the  occipi- 
tal region  has  been  reviewed  by  Gaupp  (1906).  He  emphasizes  the  work  of 
Fiirbringer  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  the  understanding  of  this  ques- 
tion and  I  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  points  of  interest  in  the  researches  of 
Fiirbringer  (1897). 

According  to  this  author,  the  crania  of  the  Teleosts  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  anterior  paleocraniiun,  ending  with  the  vagus,  and  a  part  pos- 
terior to  this,  the  neocraniimi.  The  neocranial  condition  arose  from  the  assimi- 
lation of  body  segments  and  is  represented  in  the  occipital  part  of  the  cranium 
by  skeletal  segments  and  nerves.  The  primitive  type  of  neocranium  is 
termed  the  protometameric  and  is  represented  in  the  present  day  forms  in 
the  crania  of  the  Selachians  and  the  Amphibia.  When  more  elements  are 
assimilated  the  auximetameric  condition  is  reached.  This  type  of  neocranium 
is  found  in  the  higher  fishes  and  in  the  Amniotes.  The  distribution  and  occur- 
rence of  nerves  posterior  to  the  vagus  are  used  by  the  author  in  his  analysis 
of  the  types  of  neocrania  in  the  different  groups.  The  paleocranial  nerves 
end  with  the  vagus  and  the  neocranial  are  those,  which,  before  becoming 
included  within  the  cranium,  were  of  a  free  spinal  type.  These  nerves  so  in- 
cluded are  called  the  'spino-occipital'  nerves  and  are  further  divided  into  two 
categories;  those  enclosed  in  the  protometameric  neocraniiun  are  known  as  the 
'occipitale'  nerves  and  those  in  the  auximetameric  neocranium  as  the  'occipito- 
spinale'  nerves.  He  explains  the  difference  in  number  and  appearance  of  these 
nerves  in  the  different  animal  groups  as  the  result  of  more  or  less  assimilation 
of  vertebrae  and  atrophy  of  somites.  In  his  diagramatic  representations  of 
the  condition  in  the  Selachians,  the  last  'occipitale'  nerve  is  represented  by  the 
letter  *z'  and  the  first  of  the  'occipito-spinale'  nerves  of  the  higher  fishes  and 
the  Anmiotes  as  *a,'  the  homologue  of  the  first  free  spinal  nerve  of  the  Sela- 
chians. Holocephala,  Ganoids,  Dipnoi,  Teleosts,  and  Amniotes  possess  an 
occipital  region  of  the  auximetameric  type.  According  to  Fiirbringer,  different 
numbers  of  vertebrae  and  segments  take  part  in  the  formation  of  this  region, 
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SO  that  the  cranium  does  not  end  in  the  same  place  in  all  of  these  groups. 
The  cranial-vertebral  complex  of  the  Amniotes  includes  three  vertebrae  and 
the  hypoglossus  nerve  of  this  group  is  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  the  three  nerves 
corresponding  to  these  three  vertebrae.  He  says,  that  in  a  general  way  the 
auximetameric  neocranium  of  the  teleost  agrees  with  the  Amniotic  condition. 

The  nerve  formula  for  the  occipital  region  of  the  Siluroids  is  b-0-4.  Accoi  d- 
ing  to  this  view,  the  first  post-vagal  nerve  of  Amimiis  is  an  'occipito-spinale' 
nerve  and  corresponds  to  the  second  free  spinal  nerve  of  the  Selachians,  which 
the  Arabic  numeral  represents.  Thus,  there  is  one  segment  missing  between 
the  paleocranium  of  Amiurus  and  the  auximetameric  neocranium,  and  another 
between  this  and  the  first  free  spinal  nerve.  This  method  of  reasoning  is  based 
on  Sagemehl's  h)qx)thesis  that  in  the  Characinidae  and  the  Siluridae,  where  the 
Weberian  apparatus  is  developed,  the  claustrum  represents  the  neurapophysis 
of  a  rudimentary  vertebra,  and  that  the  nerve  which  originally  came  in  be- 
tween the  claustrum  and  the  scaphium  is  lost,  together  with  the  muscle  seg- 
ment. I  do  not  regard  the  claustrum  as  a  rudimentary  vertebra,  but  as  an 
intercalated  cartilage,  developed  in  connexion  with  the  specialized  Weberian 
ossicles.  The  scaphium  may  be  the  first  true  neurapophysis  and  a  modified 
representative  of  this  part  of  the  first  vertebra.  I  hope  to  get  further  evidence 
later  for  the  exact  somitic  relations  of  these  parts  in  younger  larva  than  have 
yet  been  accessible.  For  the  present  I  accept  the  hypothesis  suggested  by 
Kingsley  (1910)  concerning  the  relations  of  the  occipital  region  in  vertebrates, 
where  he  says:  "In  the  vertebrates  there  is  a  continuous  addition  of  new  so- 
mites at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  as  in  the  arthropods  and  annelids,  im- 
plying the  existence  of  the  equivalent  teloblasts  at  the  posterior  end.  The 
assimiption  of  budding  zones  at  other  points  will  explain  other  features  noted. 
Such  a  zone  in  the  occipital  region  will  allow  us  to  explain  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  cranial  nerves  in  the  Mammals  and  the  Ichthyopsida  and  yet  allow 
us  to  accept  the  homology  of  the  occipital  bone  throughout  the  series.  The 
additional  nerves  are  thus  to  be  regarded  not  as  transferred  from  the  neck, 
but  as  new  or  intercalated  structures. " 

Reasoning  on  this  basis,  the  first  post-vagal  nerve  of  Amiurus  is  a  new,  inter- 
calated formation,  possibly  associated  with  the  second  somite.  What  part  the 
first  somite  plays  in  the  development  of  the  occipital  region  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain,  if  we  assume  that  the  first  dorsal  muscle  segment  is  that  of 
the  first  metotic  somite.  In  the  larval  Salmo,  MissWillcox  found  that  there 
were  five  segments  between  the  posterior  end  of  the  otic  capsule  and  the  first 
neurapophysis.  Two  of  these  disappear  very  early  in  development  and  have 
no  trace  of  nerve  connexions.  The  third  has  a  rudimentary  nerve  which  atro- 
phies early.  The  next  two  nerves  innervate  the  next  two  somites  and  issue 
from  the  craniimi  between  the  parachordals  and  the  neurapophysis  of  the 
first  vertebra.  These  are  later  enclosed  in  bone  and  leave  the  exoccipital 
through  the  same  foramen  as  the  hypoglossus.    Fiirbringer's  formula  for  this 
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family  is  b-c-4,  thus  having  one  more  element  in  the  occipital  region  than  is 
found  in  Amiurus  and  adding  another  vertebra  to  the  cranium.  The  myo- 
tomes which  disappeared  in  this  case  were  those  which  took  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  protometameric  neocranium,  most  traces  of  which  have  entirely 
disappeared  in  the  teleosts  (Ftirbringer).  But  here,  in  the  larval  condition, 
there  are.  more  somites  related  to  the  occipital  region  than  in  Amiurus  and  yet 
the  ultimate  development  is  the  occipital  bones.  If  we  assume  with  Ftirbringer 
that  there  are  more  verebrae  in  one  case  than  in  the  other,  our  homologies 
are  no  longer  such,  but  are  analogies  of  structure  without  any  natural  relation- 
ship. Even  within  one  family  it  would  be  possible  to  have  an  exoccipital 
vertebral  articulation  which  was  not  constant,  allowing  for  the  attachment  and 
detachment  of  vertebrae.  If  we  assume  that  the  first  vertebra,  however 
modified  by  specialization,  remains  constant  throughout  the  series,  and  that  the 
changes  in  the  occipital  region  are  brought  about  by  intercalation  of  parts, 
then  our  homologies  and  our  basis  for  natural  relationship  are  maintained 
throughout  all  the  groups. 

Jordan  (1893)  in  his  work  on  the  relation  of  the  number  of  vertebrae  and 
the  distribution  of  fishes  has  shown  conclusively  that  homologies  cannot  be 
based  upon  numerical  sequence.  He  counted  the  number  of  vertebrae  in 
closely  related  species  of  teleosts  from  northern  and  tropical  waters  and  found 
that  the  tropical  forms  usually  had  the  smaller  number.  The  cranial  nerves 
and  bones  were  constant  and  yet  there  were  cases  of  intercalation  and  excala- 
tion  of  the  vertebrae. 

Schauinsland  (1906)  has  also  shown  that  vertebrae  can  be  intercalated,  and 
that  myotomes,  nerves  and  blood  vessels  of  the  body  cannot  be  serially  homolo- 
gized.  There  are  various  degrees  of  intercalation,  from  the  presence  of  both 
arches,  nerves  and  myotomes,  to  the  absence  of  one  or  two  of  these  elements. 
These  facts  give  conclusive  evidence  that  the  nerves  leaving  the  cranium  pos- 
terior to  the  vagus  cannot  be  serially  homologized  with  free  spinal  nerves. 

The  Maxillary  region.  The  premaxillary  ossification,  one  of  the  few  centers 
of  ossification  appearing  in  the  cranium  at  this  stage,  is  a  thin  horizontal  osseous 
plate  lying  beneath  the  anterior  end  of  the  ethmoid  comu  and  extending  pos- 
teriorly below  the  nasal  organ  forming  the  anlage  of  the  nasal  fossa  floor  (Fig. 
18).  It  is  connected  with  the  ethmoid  cartilage  by  a  few  strands  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue,  and  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  but  otherwise  lies 
free  in  the  mass  of  embryonic  connective  tissue  in  this  region.  Five  or  six 
developing  teeth  are  attached  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  ossification. 

Schleip  (1903)  says  that  the  bone  and  the  teeth  arise  separately  in  Salmo  and 
fuse  later.  In  the  youngest  Amiurus  I  have  studied,  the  earlier  stages  have 
already  been  passed  through,  but  some  tooth  germs  lie  below,  unconnected 
with  the  posterior  part  of  the  ossification,  and  lend  support  to  the  view  that 
Amiurus  resembles  Salmo  in  this  respect.    The  ascending  part  of  the  ossifica- 
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tion  in  Salmo  is  lacking  in  Amiunis,  but  that  which  extends  medially  beneath 
the  cranium  corresponds  in  the  two  forms.  I  find  no  trace  of  a  labial  cartilage 
in  Amiurus.  In  Salmo  this  lies  between  the  cartilage  of  the  ethmoid  plate 
and  the  premaxillaiy  ossification. 

In  the  10  mm.  Amiurus  the  maxillary  bone  is  represented  by  a  small  ossifi- 
cation lateral  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  palatine  cartilage  (Fig.  30).  The 
medial  surface  of  this  piece  curves  half  way  around  the  palatine  cartilage  and 
a  small  process  projects  laterally  from  its  external  surface,  above  the  proximal 
end  of  the  maxillary  barbel.  There  are  no  teeth  connected  with  the  ossifica- 
tion. In  Sahno,  (Schleip,  1903)  the  maxillary  ossification  abuts  against  the 
palatal  cartilage  in  the  same  region  as  in  Amiurus,  but  teeth  arising  below  it 
fuse  with  it  later. 

The  palatine  cartilage  is  a  slender  cylindrical  bar  lying  lateral  to  and  parallel 
with  the  ethmoid  plate  (Figs.  1,  2).  It  is  not  uniform  in  diameter,  but  tapers 
posteriorly.  Its  anterior  end  lies  lateral  to  the  nasal  organ  (Fig.  30)  and  pos- 
terior to  it  the  medial  surface  is  flattened  for  articulation  with  the  lateral  sur- 
face of  the  ectethmoid  process.  The  posterior  end  of  the  palatine  cartilage 
is  connected  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  pterygoid  cartilage  by  a  thin  stroma 
of  connective  tissue  cells,  among  which  I  was  imable  to  find  any  cartilage  cells. 
Muscle  fibres  extend  to  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the  posterior  end  of 
the  cartilage  from  the  margin  of  the  ethmoid  plate  ventral  to  the  orbital  fora- 
men. 

The  pterygoquadrate  cartilage  consists  of  an  anterior,  slender,  flat  ptery- 
goid bar  and  a  posterior  thickened  quadrate  cartilage  (Fig.  1).  The  ptery- 
goid part  extends  anteriorly  beneath  the  eye,  parallel  with  the  trabecula  cranii 
and  connected  to  it  by  a  sheet  of  muscle  fibres.  It  ends  there  and  is  connected 
with  the  posterior  end  of  the  palatine  cartilage  by  the  stroma  of  cells,  men- 
tioned above.  Its  posterior  end  descends  obliquely  toward  the  lower  jaw  and 
passes  into  the  quadrate  cartilage  just  dorsal  to  its  articulation  with  Meckel's 
cartilage.  The  ventral  anterior  surface  of  the  thickened  quadrate  cartilage 
is  concave  where  it  articulates  with  the  dorsal  surface  of  Meckel's  cartilage; 
postero-dorsally  the  quadrate  is  indistinguishably  fused  with  the  hyomandibu- 
lar  cartilage. 

The  anterior  end  of  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  hyomandibular  cartilage  abuts 
against  the  latero-ventral  surface  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  alisphenoid  carti- 
lage (Fig.  1).  From  this  point  the  articular  surface  for  the  hyomandibula 
extends  obliquely  dorso-posteriorly  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  otic  capsule  to 
a  point  external  to  the  lateral  semicircular  canal.  From  this  articulation  the 
hyomandibular  descends,  as  a  thin  vertical  plate  of  cartilage,  from  the  wall  of 
the  otic  capsule  behind  the  quadrate  and  is  connected  at  its  ventro-posterior 
end  with  hyoid  cartilage  by  the  interhyal.  Its  anterior  ventral  margin  encloses 
the  hyomandibularis  branch  of  the  facialis  nerve.    A  cartilaginous  process 
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for  the  support  of  the  operculum  projects  from  the  posterior  margin  just  below 
its  articulation  with  the  otic  capsule. 

The  opercular  bones  are  present  at  this  stage  as  thin  curved  sheets  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue  posterior  to  and  below  the  hyomandibular  cartilage. 

Meckel's  cartilage  has  fused  in  front  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side 
forming  a  continuous  lower  jaw.  The  anterior  part  of  the  cartilage  is  slender 
and  cylindrical,  but  posteriorly,  just  before  articulation  with  the  quadrate, 
there  is  a  sharp  process  on  the  dorsal  surface  and  the  dorso-ventral  diameter 
is  greatly  increased.  A  small  piece  of  the  cartilage  extends  posteriorly  beyond 
the  quadrate  articular  surface. 

In  Elasmobranchs  (Holocephali  excepted)  the  palatine  cartilage  is  continu- 
ous with  the  pterygo-quadrate  bar  and  abuts  against  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
trabecula  by  the  palatal  process.  Its  anterior  extent  is  not  as  great  as  in 
Amiurus  and  it  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  ectethmoid  process,  but  fuses 
with  the  pars  palatina  of  the  opposite  side  forming  a  complete  upper  jaw. 
Since  it  is  supported  by  the  hyomandibula  posteriorly  and  touches  the  cranium 
anteriorly,  this  typt  of  jaw  has  been  termed  amphistylic.  By  dismemberment 
of  the  primitive  upper  jaw  of  the  Elasmobranchs,  the  condition  of  Amiurus  is 
brought  about,  and  the  palatine  part  of  the  arch  is  separated  from  the  ptery- 
goquadrate  part.  Steps  in  this  process  occur  in  the  ganoids  (Polypterus)  and 
in  the  teleosts  (Salmo).  In  Polypterus  (Budgett,  1900)  the  palatine  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  pterygoquadrate  part,  as  in  the  Elasmobranchs,  but  has  an 
extent  much  greater  anteriorly.  There  is  no  palatal  process  as  in  the  latter 
group  and  the  anterior  end  is  attached  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  nasal  cap- 
sule. In  Sahno  (Parker,  1872;  Gaupp,  1906)  the  palatine  cartilage  is  at  first 
independent  and  secondarily  fuses  with  the  pterygoquadrate.  It  articulates 
with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  ectethmoid  process,  and,  at  a  point  anterior  to 
this,  with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  solum  nasi.  The  part  of  the  palatine 
which  articulates  with  the  ectethmoid  process  is  club-shaped  and  larger  than 
the  more  posterior  part.  Thus  there  are  important  differences  in  the  shape 
of  the  cartilage  and  the  manner  of  articulation  when  compared  with  Amiurus. 
The  wider  separation  of  the  palatine  cartilages  and  their  articulation  with  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  ectethmoid  process  may  be  the  result  of  the  depression  of 
the  cranium.  In  Gymnarchus  (Assheton,  1907)  the  palatine  part  of  the 
palatopterygoid  cartilage  is  fused  with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  cranium, 
thus  differing  radically  from  the  condition  in  Salmo  and  i^iurus. 

In  all  of  the  forms  referred  to  above,  with  the  exception  of  Amiurus,  the 
quadrate  is  a  thickened  mass  of  cartilage  connected  anteriorly  with  the  pars 
palatina  by  the  pterygoid  cartilage  and  bearing  on  its  ventral  posterior  part  a 
surface  for  the  articulation  of  Meckel's  cartilage.  The  quadrate  cartilage  of 
Amiiuiis  corresponds  in  its  relations  to  those  of  the  other  forms,  but  it  is  fused 
dorso-posteriorly  with  the  hyomandibula  (Fig.  1).  In  Polypterus,  the  hyo- 
mandibular cartilage  is  dumbbell-shaped,  one  of  its  clubbed  ends  articulating 
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dorsaUy  with  the  wall  of  the  otic  capsule  and  the  other  descending  posterior 
to,  but  separate  from,  the  quadrate  cartilage.  Unlike  Amia,  Amiurus  and 
Salmo,  it  does  not  enclose  the  ramus  hyomandibularis  facialis.  In  Amia 
(Van  Wijhe,  1882)  the  palatine  and  pterygoid  cartilages  are  fused  and  have  an 
articulation  with  the  ventral  surface  of  the  ectethmoid  process.  In  the  latter 
forms  the  hyomandibular  has  a  greater  extent  of  articulation  than  in  Polypter- 
us,  but  the  foramen  for  the  hyomandibularis  nerve  is  nearer  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  cartilage  in  Amiurus  than  it  is  in  Salmo.  In  the  latter  the  quadrate 
lies  much  farther  anterior  to  the  bulk  of  the  hyomandibula  than  it  does  in 
Amiurus,  and  a  slender  cartilaginous  process  descends  below  it  from  the 
anterior  end  of  the  hyomandibula.  This  is  the  symplectic  element  which  is 
not  independent  in  Amiurus,  but  is  fused  with  the  quadrate-hyomandibular 
mass  of  cartilage  and  may  be  the  part  which  descends  behind  the  quadrate 
and  connects  with  the  interhyal. 

In  all  of  these  forms  Meckel's  cartilage  has  the  same  general  shape  and 
relations.  The  articular  surface  may  be  convex  as  in  Amiurus  or  concave  as 
in  Acanthias.  Usually  a  small  bit  of  the  posterior  end  projects  beyond  the 
quadrate.  The  coronoid  process  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cartilage  is  well 
marked  in  Polypterus,  but  does  not  project  as  abruptly  as  in  Amiurus.  In 
Sahno  the  cartilage  has  practically  the  same  size  from  anterior  to  posterior  ends. 

THE  SKULL  OP  THE  32  MM.  LAKVA 

The  description  given  in  the  following  section  is  based  upon  the  study  of 
the  head  region  of  20  mm.,  32  mm.,  and  60  mm.  larvae.  The  first  two  stages 
were  specimens  of  Amiurus  nebulosus  (catus),  and  the  third  of  A.  melas.  A 
wax  model  of  the  cranium  of  the  32  mm.  stage  was  made,  as  it  gave  all  of  the 
typical  perichondrial  and  dermal  ossifications  at  an  intermediate  stage  in  their 
development.  One  side  of  the  model  was  left  without  osseous  parts,  to  facili- 
tate comparisons,  as  is  commonly  done  in  modelling  of  this  kind.  The  20  and 
60  mm.  stages  were  used  to  supplement  this. 

Nearly  the  whole  roof  of  the  cranium  at  this  stage  is  covered  by  either 
perichondrial  or  dermal  ossifications  (Fig.  3).  The  former  are  derived  from 
the  ossification  of  the  perichondrium  of  the  chondrocranium  and  the  latter 
from  the  ossification  of  connective  tissue  membrane  external  to  it.  Sometimes 
the  two  elements  are  intimately  fused.  Another  type  of  bone  development 
may  be  mentioned  here,  the  ossification  around  a  lateral  line  canal.  The 
development  of  tHis  type  of  bone  has  been  worked  out  in  detail  by  Piatt  (1893) 
and  Klaatsch  (1895). 

The  roof  is  no  longer  widely  open  as  in  the  younger  stage,  but  the  fontanelles 
are  limited  to  narrow  slits,  anteriorly  between  the  frontals  and  posteriorly  be- 
tween the  parietal  part  of  the  supraoccipital  ossification  (Fig.  3).  The  nasal 
region  has  an  internasal  septum  which  has  grown  up  from  the  floor  of  the 
ethmoid  plate,  separating  the  olfactory  lobes  (Fig.  22). 
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In  all  parts  of  the  cranium  the  cartilage  is  more  massive  and  there  are  very 
few  places  where  ossification  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  replace  it  entirely. 
The  fenestra  hypophyseos  (Fig.  3)  is  narrower  and  is  closed  ventrally  by  the 
elongate  parasphenoid  ossification  (Fig.  4).  The  cranium  has  grown  6  mm.  in 
length  since  the  10  nun.  stage,  and  is  relatively  much  flatter.  Detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  cranial  regions  follow. 

The  ethmoid  region.  This  part  of  the  cranium  differs  considerably  from 
the  younger  stage.  The  olfactory  lobes  are  no  longer  in  the  very  anterior 
r^on  of  the  ethmoid  plate,  lateral  and  internal  to  the  olfactory  foramina 
(Fig.  30),  but  lie  farther  posteriorly,  and  a  massive  intemasal  septum  has 
grown  up  between  them  (Fig.  22).  The  foramina,  instead  of  lying  in  an  antero- 
posterior plane  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body  as  in  the  10  mm.  stage,  now 
lie  almost  at  right  angles  to  it  (Fig.  3). 

The  ethmoid  comua,  formerly  wide  blunt  processes  separated  by  a  slight 
indentation,  are  now  narrow  and  pointed,  with  a  deep  notch  between  them 
(Fig.  3).  The  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa  (Fig.  22),  the  solum  nasi  of  Gaupp,  is 
wider  and  thicker  than  in  the  10  mm.  stage,  although  even  now  it  does  not 
extend  as  far  laterally  as  the  palatine  cartilage.  The  ectethmoid  process 
(Figs.  3, 4)  described  earlier  as  projecting  from  the  cranial  wall  at  the  jimction 
of  the  ethmoid  and  alisphenoid  cartilages,  forms  an  oblique  ridge  in  the  cranial 
wall  above  the  orbital  foramen  (Fig.  39)  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  orbit. 
The  foramen  orbitonasale  is  more  posterior,  evidence  that  the  cranial  parts 
anterior  to  it  have  elongated.  The  process  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  cranial 
wall  has  grown  medially  and  has  fused  with  the  intemasal  septum  to  form  a 
rudimentary  tegmen  cranii  (Fig.  3). 

The  anterior  margin  of  the  fenestra  hypophyseos,  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
the  anterior  ends  of  the  trabeculae,  lies  midventral  to  the  optic  foramina  (Fig. 
4),  and  farther  posterior  than  in  the  younger  stage.  The  orbital  foramen  is  in 
approximately  the  same  position  as  in  the  younger  stage,  but  the  posterior 
dorsal  margin  of  the  ectethmoid  process  now  lies  above  it  (Fig.  39).  The 
foramen  is  limited  by  a  perichondria!  ossification  between  its  ventral  and  dorsal 
margins,  so  that  a  small  aperture  is  all  that  remains  of  the  larger  foramen  of 
the  10  nmi.  stage.  These  ossifications  are  continuous  anteriorly  with  the 
perichondrial  ossifications  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ectethmoid  process. 

A  perichondrial  ossification  on  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  olfactory  foramen 
encloses  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  passing  from  the  cranium  to 
the  nasal  sac.  The  olfactory  tract,  from  lobus  to  the  olfactory  foramen,  is 
entirely  enclosed  within  the  cranium.  The  development  from  the  condition 
in  the  younger  stage,  has  kept  the  lobus  close  to  the  brain,  while  the  anterior 
end  of  the  cranium  grew  forward  and  pulled  the  olfactory  organ  with  it,  result- 
ing in  an  elongate  tractus  olfactorius.  This  stage  of  the  development  of  the 
olfactory  relations  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Selachian  type  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  Cyprinidae  by  Sagemehl  (1891) 
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The  dorsal  surface  of  the  roof  of  the  intemasal  septum  is  surmounted  by  a 
pair  of  dennal  ossifications  (Figs.  3,  22)  which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  median 
line  of  the  head.  Near  the  anterior  end  of  the  craniiun  they  fuse  to  form  a 
single  median  plate.  The  anterior  ventral  surface  of  this  plate  is  fused  to  the 
underlying  perichondrial  ossification  by  osseous  trabeculae;  posteriorly  there 
is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  between  these  two  ossifications.  The  paired 
posterior  pieces  of  the  dermal  ossification  interdigitate  with  the  anterior  ends 
of  the  paired  frontal  ossifications  above  the  posterior  end  of  the  intemasal 
septum.  The  dermal  element  is  the  beginning  of  the  dermo-supraethmoid  part 
of  the  adult  bone,  and  the  perichondrial,  the  auto-supraethmoid  part. 

In  the  60  mm.  stage  these  ossifications  have  covered  the  ethmoid  cornua 
and  extend  laterally  above  the  anterior  end  of  the  nasal  fossa.  There  is  also 
a  perichondrial  and  a  dermal  ossification  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  ethmoid 
cartilage,  which,  though  not  apparent  in  the  32  mm.  stage,  are  well  developed, 
and  fused  with  each  other  in  the  60  mm.  stage.  Both  dorsal  and  ventral 
dennal  elements  extend  anteriorly  beyond  the  cartilaginous  cornua  and  fuse 
with  each  other,  forming  a  sharp  anterior  cranial  edge,  notched  medially. 
A  small  pocket  is  left  in  the  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa  between  the  lateral  edges 
of  these  ossifications  which  persists  in  the  adult.  The  rudiment  of  the  premax- 
illary  bone  is  fused  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  ventral  dermal  ossification. 

A  thin  flat  plate  of  osseous  tissue,  derived  from  the  ossification  of  a  mem- 
brane, lies  along  the  lateral  margin  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  ectethmoid  process 
(Figs.  3,  4).  It  projects  laterally  above  the  anterior  end  of  the  orbit  and  the 
orbital  foramen,  and  is  the  dermal  portion  of  the  ectethmoid  ossification. 
The  rest  of  the  ectethmoid  process  has  hardly  begim  to  show  signs  of  ossifica- 
tion and  yet  this  dermal  part  extends  from  the  anterior  end  of  the  orbit  to  the 
palatal  articular  surface  (Fig.  3).  Perichondrial  ossification  has  taken  place 
on  the  ectethmoid  process  around  this  articular  surface  (Fig.  4),  but  the  surface 
itself  remains  unossified.  Thus  the  early  ectethmoid  bone  has  both  auto 
and  dermal  parts. 

Two  lateral  line  bones,  the  nasal  and  the  lacrimal  (Fig.  3,  22),  form  a  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossa  on  each  side.  The  nasal  {na)  is  a  long  straight 
ossified  tube  extending  parallel  to  the  supraethmoid  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  narrow  space.  It  contains  the  anterior  end  and  opening  of  the  supraorbital 
latero-sensory  canal.  The  process  of  the  formation  of  such  a  bone  as  this  has 
been  described  by  Piatt  (1893)  and  Klaatsch  (1895),  so  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  it  here. 

The  lacrimal  lies  near  the  ventro-lateral  margin  of  the  roof  of  the  nasal 
fossa  and  contains  the  anterior  end  of  the  suborbital  latero-sensory  canal.  Its 
triangular  outline  is  due  to  the  division  of  the  canal  into  two  tubes  for  com- 
munication with  the  exterior.  Ventro-posteriorly  it  articulates  with  the 
anterior  ossicle  of  the  infraorbital  series  (Fig.  3)  and  anteriorly  it  is  fastened  by 
connective  tissue  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  palatine  ossification  {pd).    Be- 
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tween  the  posterior  portions  of  this  bone  and  the  more  medial  nasal,  the  roof 
of  the  nasal  fossa  is  formed  by  the  cartilage  which  supports  the  nasal  barbel 
(Fig.  22).  This  has  no  connexion  with  the  chondrocranial  cartilage  and  has 
been  named,  the  'Nasenfliigelnknorpel,'  in  the  Charadnidae  by  Sagemehl 
(1885),  who  regarded  it  as  the  phylogenetic  remnant  of  the  nasal-flap  cartilage 
of  the  Selachians. 

The  rudiment  of  the  vomer  (Figs.4, 22)  appears  as  an  impaired  dermal  ossifi- 
cation ventral  tot  he  perichondrial  ossification  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
ethmoid  cartilage.  These  two  ossifications  are  distinct  and  have  no  connex- 
ion as  did  the  two  types  of  ossification  on  the  superior  surface.  There  are  no 
teeth  on  the  early  vomer,  which  interdigitates  posteriorly  with  the  anterior 
projections  of  the  parasphenoid  ossification  by  two  pointed  processes.  This 
interdigitation  takes  place  below  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ethmoid 
cartilage. 

The  ethmoidal  region  of  the  developing  Ganoids  is,  as  far  as  is  known, 
entirely  cartilage  at  a  stage  comparable  to  the  32  mm.  stage  of  Amiurus. 
The  only  place  where  perichondrial  ossification  has  appeared  is  aroimd  the 
ectethmoid  process.  The  supraethmoid  ossification  is  a  distinctly  dermal 
bone,  comparable  to  the  dermo-supraethmoid  of  Amiurus,  but  has  a  transverse 
lateral-sensory  canal  ossification  on  its  dorsal  surface  connecting  the  supra- 
orbital canals  of  the  two  sides.  There  is  always  a  space,  usually  filled  with 
connective  tissue,  between  this  ossification  in  the  Ganoids  and  the  underlying 
cartilage.  The  nasals  of  Amia  are  very  much  larger  and  flatter  than  the 
corresponding  bone  in  Amiurus  and  lie  on  the  ethmoid  cartilage.  These  bones 
are  developed  in  connexion  with  the  latero-sensory  canal  system  and  enclose 
the  anterior  ends  of  the  supraorbital  canals.  The  large  nasals  limit  the  supra- 
ethmoid,  so  that  it  remains  as  a  small  triangular  ossification  at  the  anterior 
tip  of  the  cranium.  The  massive  intemasal  septum  of  the  adult  Amia  is 
comparable  to  the  same  element  of  the  32  mm.  Amiurus.  The  prefrontal 
ossification  (my  ectethmoid)  of  Amia,  is  limited,  even  in  the  adult,  to  a  small 
area  around  the  dorso-lateral  margin  of  the  ectethmoid  process;  whether  or 
not  it  develops  perichondrially  is  not  known.  The  vomer  in  Amia  is  paired 
and  toothed  on  its  ventral  surface,  and  is  limited,  as  is  the  vomer  of  Amiurus, 
to  the  medial  part  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  cranium.  As  in  Amiurus,  the 
palatine  articular  siuiace  remains  as  cartilage. 

The  ethmoidal  region  of  the  32  mm.  Amiurus,  in  its  cartilaginous  parts  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  25  mm.  Salmo,  as  described  by  Gaupp.  There  is  the 
same  massive  cartilaginous  intemasal  septum  flanked  by  the  nasal  fossae,  but 
the  anterior  end  of  the  ethmoid  cartilage  is  rounded  in  Salmo  and  no  ethmoid 
comua  are  present.  The  postero-dorsal  extent  of  the  ectethmoid  process  is 
approximately  the  same  in  both  cases,  relative  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  orbit, 
but  the  foramen  orbito-nasale  is  much  higher  in  the  cranial  wall  and  farther 
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posterior  in  Amiurus  than  in  Salmo.    The  large  tectum  cranii  is  not  present 
in  Amiurus. 

The  oblique  eye  muscles  of  Amiurus  have  no  relation  to  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  ethmoid  cartilage  as  in  Salmo.  Because  of  the  development  of  an 
interorbital  septum,  the  trabecular  wall  of  the  orbit  has  disappeared  and  the 
olfactory  nerve  crosses  the  orbit  and  penetrates  the  ectethmoid  process  to 
reach  the  olfactory  organ.  Gaupp  (1906)  probably  selected  the  sahnon  as  his 
type  of  teleost  development  because  of  the  ease  of  obtaining  material,  although 
it  is  more  highly  specialized  in  many  parts  in  which  the  Siluroids  are  almost 
schematic.  The  ethmoid  region  is  an  example  of  this,  and  I  think  the  general 
development  of  the  ethmoidal  region  in  the  Siluroids  is  more  primitive  than  is 
the  same  region  of  Salmo. 

Gaupp  says  (06;  p.  676):  ''Die  Ersatzknochen  occupieren  das  Chondro- 
cranium  bei  den  Teleostiem  in  sehr  verschiedenem  Umgange;  meist  bliebt 
ein  sehr  betrachlicher  Teil  von  ihm  in  knoipeligen  Zustande  erhalten.  Die 
Zahl  der  einzelnen  Ersatzknochen  ist  dabei  ziemlich  gross,  aber  ihre  Aus- 
dehnung  ist  beschrankt.  Und  zwar  k5nnen,  wie  bei  den  Ganoiden,  nicht  zur 
zwischen  den  einzelnen  Stiicken  gr5sseren  Elnorpelzonen  bestehen  bleiben, 
sondem  bei  manchen  Formen  dringen  die  Knochen  auch  nur  wenig  in  die  Tiefe 
des  Knorpels  ein,  so  dass  die  Zerlegung  des  Knorpelschadels  in  knocheme 
Territorien  sehr  imvoUstandig  sein  kann  (Alepocephalus  rostratus,  Gegen- 
baur).    Die  Ethmoidalgegend  bleibt  h&ufig  in  grossten  Ausdehnimg  knorpelig. " 

The  ectethmoids  of  Sahno  (pleurethmoidale,  Gaupp)  are  formed  by  peri- 
chondrial  ossifications  aroimd  the  ectethmoid  process  and  a  ligamentous  con- 
nexion with  the  palatine  ossifies  with  them.  A  large  laterally  lying  dermal 
ossification  such  as  is  foimd  in  Amiurus  is  not  mentioned. 

When  ossification  first  appears  in  Gasterosteus  (Swinnerton,  1902),  the 
ethmoid  region  of  the  cranium  is  greatly  elongated  in  a  manner  somewhat 
comparable  to  the  condition  in  Amiurus.  The  preethmoid  cornua  are  very 
elongate  and  have  a  separate  ossification  not  found  in  Amiurus,  but  which 
Swinnerton  compares  to  the  septo-maxillary  bones  of  Amia.  Concerning  the 
mesethmoid  (supraethmoid,  author),  he  says:  "In  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
skull  the  expanded  plate-like  portions  of  the  parethmoid  cornua  have  given 
rise  to  the  parethmoid  bones  (figs.  4, 9, «  ^  6),  whilst  a  center  of  ossification,  the 
mesethmoid,  has  appeared  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  corresponding  cartilage. 
The  edges  of  the  latter  ossification  extend  freely  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  and 
give  the  impression  of  a  membrane  bone  whose  central  portion  has  united  with 
the  cartilage  leaving  the  edges  quite  free. " 

Evidently  Swinnerton  did  not  study  the  histological  relations  of  this  dermal 
plate  to  the  underlying  cartilage  or  he  would  probably  have  observed  a  condi- 
tion similar  to  that  in  Amiurus  and  what  Allis  (1910)  found  in  the  young  Scor- 
paena.  The  latter  author  says:  "ThemesethmoidofScoipaena,  although  un- 
doubtedly a  so-called  primary  bone,  consists  of  two  distinctly  different  portions. 
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One  of  these  portions  is  a  thin  dense  layer  of  superficial  bone.  The  other  por- 
tion is  a  deeper  one,  of  quite  different  appearance,  which  underlies  the  central 
portion  only  of  the  superficial  portion,  and  there  replaces  portions  of  the  carti- 
lage of  the  skull.  .  .  .  The  superficial  portion  of  the  bone  is  represented  by 
a  thin  plate  that  lies  closely  upon  the  cartilage  of  the  skull,  without  intervening 
membrane,  and  must  primarily  be  wholly  of  perichondrial  origin;  But  this 
perichondrial  plate  receives  at  certain  places,  accretions  or  additions  to  its 
outer  surface,  and  these  accretions,  although  they  present  in  sections  exactly 
the  same  appearance  as  the  perichondrial  plate,  seem  to  be  of  purely  perichon- 
drial origin.  This  is  particularly  noticeable,  in  my  specimens,  along  the  lines 
of  articulation  of  the  mesethmoid  with  the  frontals,  and  in  the  mesethmoid 
process. " 

This  is  identical  with  the  condition  in  Amiurus.  The  ectethmoidal  rela- 
tions are  also  practically  identical  in  the  two  forms.  They  are  both  of  peri- 
chondrial origin  with  a  dermal  ossification  in  the  form  of  a  large  wing  of  bone 
added  to  them.  The  other  relations  of  the  ethmoidal  bones  are  best  discussed 
in  connexion  with  the  adult  cranium. 

The  orbital  region.  The  orbital  wall  of  the  cranium  at  this  stage  is  formed 
by  the  persisting  and  enlarged  aUsphenoid  cartilage  (Figs.  3, 4),  together  with 
the  ossifications  above  and  below  it.  It  extends  from  the  posterior  face  of  the 
ectethmoid  process  as  far  posteriorly  as  the  anterior  end  of  the  otic  capsule. 
The  cartilage  in  this  region  has  grown  considerably  since  the  10  mm.  stage,  but 
it  has  approximately  the  same  topographical  relation  to  the  otic  capsule  and 
to  the  optic,  trigeminal  and  facial  nerves.  The  dorsal  margins  for  the  fora- 
mina of  these  nerves  is  as  yet  formed  by  the  imossified  cartilage. 

Below  the  ectethmoid  process  the  cartilage  of  each  wall  fuses  with  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  trabecula  cranii  of  that  side  and,  as  in  the  yoimger  stage,  forms 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  orbital  foramen,  separating  it  from  the  optic  fora- 
men (Fig.  4).  The  posterior  margin  of  the  latter  foramen  has  developed  from 
the  ossification  of  the  membrane  which,  in  the  10  mm.  larva,  extended  from  the 
alisphenoid  cartilage  to  the  trabecula.  This  ossification  (Fig.  32)  is  not  a 
continuum,  but  is  divided  into  a  dorsal  and  ventral  part.  The  dorsal  part  is 
continuous  with  the  perichondrium  of  the  alisphenoid  cartilage  as  was  the 
membrane  of  the  young  animal,  but  the  relations  of  the  ventral  part  are  not  so 
simple  and  will  be  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  the  trabecular  region.  This 
ossified  wall  is  continued  as  far  posteriorly  as  the  trigeminal  nerve  (Fig.  4)  and 
forms  the  anterior  margin  of  its  foramen;  the  dorsal  margin  has  been  described 
above  as  formed  by  the  alisphenoid  cartilage  proper  (alis.  c).  The  posterior 
margin  of  this  foramen,  through  which  the  main  branches  of  the  facial  nerve 
also  issue,  is  formed  by  a  perichondrial  ossification  (Fig.  4)  between  the  ventral 
wall  of  the  otic  capsule  and  the  posterior  end  of  the  trabeculae. 
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The  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  ophthahnicus  superfidalis  trigemini 
(Fig.  4,  oph.  v.),  which  earlier  was  entirely  in  cartilage,  has  now  ossified  on  its 
ventral  external  side,  so  that  the  nerve  is  enclosed  in  an  osseous  canal  posterior 
to  and  above  the  optic  foramen.  The  ophthalmicus  superfidalis  facialis 
(Fig.  4)  issues  through  a  foramen  in  the  cartilage  just  above  the  opening  of 
the  osseous  canal  of  the  opthalmicus  superfidalis  trigemini  and  innervates 
the  lateral  line  canal  organs  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  supraorbital  canal  which 
lie  in  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones  (Fig.  11). 

The  roof  of  the  cranium  posterior  to  the  internasal  septum  is  formed  by 
the  frontal  ossifications  (Fig.  3)  and  the  very  thin  cartilaginous  epiphysial  bar. 
The  latter  is  now  relatively  much  farther  posterior  to  the  ethmoid  region  than 
it  was  previously  and  lies  in  about  the  same  transverse  plane  as  the  optic  fora- 
mina. Dorsally  it  is  covered  by  the  broad  f rontals,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  mid-dorsal  line  by  a  very  narrow  fontanelle  except  in  the  region 
inunediately  above  the  epiphysial  bar  where  they  interdigitate.  These  frontal 
ossifications  are  the  largest  in  the  roof  of  the  cranium  at  this  stage;  they  project 
laterally  above  the  orbit  in  continuation  with  the  derm-oectethmoid  (Fig.  4). 
The  ventral  surface  of  the  frontal  sits  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  alisphenoid 
and  tegmen  cranii  cartilages  (Figs.  32, 39)  and  extends  down  the  outside  face  of 
the  former  without  being  at  all  intimatdy  connected  with  the  perichondrium  of 
the  cartilage.  Behind  the  eye  each  frontal  is  grooved  for  the  reception  of  the 
suborbital  lateral  line  canal  and  articulates  with  the  posterior  ossicle  of  the 
infraorbital  series  (Fig.  3).  The  suborbital  canal  enters  the  frontal  at  this 
point  and  imites  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  supraorbital  canal  to  form  a  canal 
which  extends  posteriorly  on  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  (Fig.  1 1)  sphenotic ;  this 
condition  persists  in  the  adult.  The  ossification  surrounding  the  supraorbital 
canal  (Fig.  32.)  is  indistinguishably  fused  with  the  membranous  frontal  ossifica- 
tion. This  canal  runs  anteriorly  within  the  frontal  to  a  point  just  posterior  to 
the  union  of  the  supraethmoid  and  frontal,  and  from  here  passes  into  the  con- 
nective tissue  surroimding  the  posterior  end  of  the  nasal  bone  and  thence  into 
the  latter  (Fig.  11.).  From  the  jimction  of  the  supraorbital  and  suborbital 
canals,  a  tubule,  enclosed  in  an  osseous  canal,  rims  obliquely  posterior  toward 
the  middle  line  of  the  frontal  and  opens  through  a  small  pore  on  its  dorsal  sur- 
face (Fig.  3,  /.  p.).  Another  dermal  tubule  leaves  the  frontal  through  a  pore  in 
its  dorsal  surface  just  posterior  to  the  entrance  of  the  supraorbital  canal  into 
the  frontal  from  the  nasal  (Fig.  3,  /.  p,) 

The  infraorbitalia  (Fig.  3)  are  a  series  of  slender,  cylindrical,  pipe-like  bones, 
beneath  and  behind  the  eye,  induding  within  them  the  suborbital  lateral  line 
canal.  They  are  six  in  number,  each  separated  from  its  successor  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  tubule  from  the  enclosed  canal  to  the  external  surface  of  the  head,  a 
so-called  dermal  tubule  (Fig.  11.)  The  most  anterior  bone  of  this  series  con- 
nects with  the  ventro-lateral  margin  of  the  lacrimal  bone  into  which  the  sub- 
orbital lateral  line  canal  passes.    These  bones  are  typical  of  the  teleosts. 
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The  anterior  part  of  the  alisphenoid  cartilage,  as  we  have  noted,  is  unossi- 
fied  at  this  stage  (Figs.  3, 4,)  and  is  probably  converted  into  the  orbitosphenoid 
bone  of  the  adult  which  appears  in  this  region  (Figs.  16,  20).  The  perichon- 
dria! ossification  between  the  optic  and  trigeminal  foranuna(Fig.  4)  is  the 
beginning  of  part  of  the  alisphenoid  bone  of  the  adult  (Fig.  20) . 

In  the  younger  stage  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  cranium  internal 
to  the  trabecula  (Fig.  2  ca),  but  now  it  has  a  different  relation.  This  blood 
vessel  enters  a  rete  mirabile,  lateral  and  posterior  to  the  optic  foramen,  and  a 
branch  to  the  internal  part  of  the  cranium  enters  through  the  posterior  part  of 
the  optic  foramen.  The  external  carotid  enters  the  cranium  as  before,  between 
the  branches  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

The  ramus  oticus  of  the  facial  nerve  (Fig.  3  rot.  VII)  issues  through  the 
dorsal  posterior  margin  of  the  alisphenoid  cartilage  just  anterior  to  the  otic 
capsule,  and  proceeds  posteriorly  within  the  lateral  line  canal  ossification  on  the 
^henotic  bone  to  innervate  a  canal  sense  organ. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way  of  the  orbitosphenoid  development  throughout 
the  whole  vertebrate  series,  Parker  and  Bettany  say  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
ossification  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  cranial  wall,  and  may  be  either 
anterior  to  or  penetrated  by  the  optic  nerve.  It  also  arises  from  paired  centers, 
although  in  the  adult  it  may  be  impaired.  It  is  described  by  these  authors  in 
Salmo  as  an  'ectosteaP  (comparable  to  my  term  perichondrial)  lamina  in  the 
anterior  part  of  each  side  wall  of  the  cranium.  Concerning  the  development 
of  the  same  bone  in  Sahno,  Gaupp  (1906)  says  that  it  is  developed  in  the  dorso- 
anterior  part  of  the  interorbital  septum  and  the  ventral  surface  of  the  tegmen 
cranii  of  this  region,  and,  further,  the  olfactory  nerve  issues  through  it  before 
entering  the  orbit.  Since  an  interorbital  septum  is  absent  from  Amiurus, 
comparison  with  the  Sahnonoid  condition  is  not  very  easy  and  clear  to  the 
casual  observer.  But  if  we  can  conceive  of  the  cranium  of  Amiurus  being 
compressed  instead  of  depressed,  then  the  anterior  ends  of  the  alisphenoid 
cartilages,  where  they  unite  with  the  ectethmoid  process,  would  be  pushed  to- 
gether, and  the  surface  where  they  met  would  be  comparable  to  the  interorbital 
septmn.  At  this  stage  of  Amiurus  there  is  no  ossification  on  the  dorsal  part  of 
the  anterior  end  of  the  alisphenoid  cartilage  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  optic  foramen,  although  the  perichondrium  shows  signs  of  the  beginning 
of  a  perichondrial  ossification,  both  on  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces,  which 
extends  down  to  the  trabecula.  The  first  traces  of  the  orbitosphenoid  occurs 
in  the  Salmon  at  the  35  mm.  stage. 

The  alisphenoid  of  the  salmon  is  a  later  ossification  than  the  orbitosphe- 
noid, whereas  in  Amiurus  it  is  quite  well  developed  before  any  great  develop- 
ment of  the  orbitosphenoid.  Speaking  of  the  alisphenoid  in  Salmo,  Gaupp 
(1906)  says:  "Entsteht  sehr  spat  (Salmo  fario  von  40  mm.)  in  Form  von  zwei 
perichondrHlen  Knochenlamellen,  einer  inneren  und  einer  ausseren,  auf  der 
knoipeligen  Schadelseitenwand  vor  der  Ohrkapsul.    Im  Anschluss  an  den 
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perichondrale  entstanden  Absdmitt  ossifiziert  auch  ein  Tell  der  Mutig  ge- 
bliebenen  Bettenwand  der  Orbitotemporal  region.  Das  Alisphenoid  schliesst 
in  selbstandige  Foramina  den  N.  Trochlearis  und  den  ersten  Ast  des  Trigemin- 
us ein  und  begrenzt  von  oben  her  das  Opticum. " 

The  posterior  alisphenoid  ossification  between  the  optic  and  trigeminal 
nerves  of  Amiurus  has  most  of  these  characters  given  by  Gaupp  for  the  alis- 
phenoid of  Salmo,  who  says  little  about  the  nature  of  the  'hautig'  wall  and  its 
relation  to  the  trabecula.  As  I  interpret  it,  this  wall  is  developed  at  a  very 
early  age  from  the  perichondrium  of  the  alisphenoid  cartilage,  since  they  are 
intimately  connected  in  the  10  mm.  stage.  The  relations  of  the  ventral  part, 
of  this  region  will  be  taken  up  later  in  the  discussion  of  the  trabecular  region. 
In  Salmo,  the  ophthalmicus  superficialis  trigemini  has  a  different  course 
through  the  alisphenoid  cartilage  and  is  closer  to  the  otic  capsule  than  it  is  in 
Amiurus.  Gaupp  does  not  discuss  the  relations  of  the  ophthalmicus  super- 
ficialis facialis  of  Salmo. 

Both  alisphenoid  and  orbitosphenoid  ossifications  occur  very  late  in  the 
development  of  the  ganoids  in  approximately  the  same  place  in  regard  to  the 
passage  of  nerves  as  in  the  teleosts.  In  the  Amphibia  the  orbitosphenoid 
(sphenethmoid;  Parker,  1872)  is  developed  on  the  anterior  end  of  the 
alisphenoid-trabecular  cartilage  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ethmoid  carti- 
lage, in  approximately  the  same  position  that  it  has  in  Amiurus.  The 
alisphenoid  ossification  does  not  form. 

As  mentioned  above,  Gaupp  (1902)  claims  that  the  alisphenoid  of  the  mam- 
malian cranium  is  developed  from  a  newly  added  cartilaginous  part,  the  'ala 
temporalis,'  but  I  have  adopted  a  different  view,  and  believe  that  the  cartilage 
is  the  same  in  both  Manmials  and  Ichthyopsida,  because  of  its  relation  to  the 
trigeminal  nerve.  Gaupp  himself  admits  that  nerves  are  good  landmarks  in 
the  establishment  of  homologies  and  yet  denies  this  homology. 

The  frontal  bones  first  appear  developmentally  in  the  Acipenseridae 
(Parker;  1882)  and  the  lower  Siluridae  (Hertwig;  1876),  as  dermal  plates,  slight- 
ly separated  from  the  corium  and  having  their  origin  in  this  layer.  They  never 
form  a  pair  of  distinct  frontalia  as  in  Polypterus,  Amia  and  Lepidosteus,  but 
remain  as  groups  of  plates.  They  do  not  touch  the  cartilage  of  the  tegmen 
cranii,  but  are  separated  from  it  by  connective  tissue.  Walther  (1882)  foimd 
that  the  frontalia  in  Esox  develop  in  the  same  way,  but  were  nearer  the  carti- 
lage and  had  less  relation  to  the  corium.  Williamson  (1851),  Heincke  (1867), 
Hertwig  (1876),  came  to*  the  conclusion  that  the  frontals  of  the  teleosts 
and  ganoids  were  descended  from  dermal  scales,  a  view  now  universally  accepted 
for  all  osseous  vertebrates. 

Vrolik  (1873),  in  his  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  frontals  in  the 
teleosts,  remarked  that  they  were  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  lateral  line 
canal  which,  in  the  adult  of  most  teleosts,  nms  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
bone.    Walther  (1882)  in  his  work  on  Esox  denies  that  such  a  condition  exists, 
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because  the  centres  of  the  fzx)ntals  appear  before  there  is  any  trace  of  the  lateral 
osseous  canals,  and  that,  in  some  forms,  the  osseous  canals  are  entirely  separate 
from  the  frontals  throughout  life,  but  in  the  majority  of  forms  they  fuse  with 
the  imderlying  independent  frontal.  The  frontals  of  Amiurus  bear  out  this 
latter  statement,  since  the  rudiments  appear  as  paired  membranous  sheets 
roofing  the  large  fontanelles.  The  lateral  line  canal  ossification  arises 
independently  of  this  membrane  and  only  secondarily  becomes  connected 
with  it.  This  independence  of  ossifications  shows  especially  well  in  the 
relation  of  the  ossification  surroimding  that  canal  extending  from  the  jimction 
of  the  suborbital  and  supraorbital  canals  toward  the  middle  line  of  the  head; 
here  the  canal  ossification  is  very  distinct  from  the  imderlying  frontal.  At  this 
stage  in  Amiurus  the  frontals  have  practically  the  same  relations  to  the  sur- 
roimding bones  that  they  have  in  the  adult  cranium. 

The  infraorbital  chain  of  bones,  whenever  developed,  is  related  to  the  sub- 
orbital lateral  line  canal,  and  in  most  cases  the  component  bones  of  the  chain 
are  larger  and  flatter  than  in  Amiurus,  a  condition  usually  correlated  with 
the  development  of  the  eye. 

The  anterior  ends  of  the  trabeculae  are  as  yet  continuous  with  the  posterior 
end  of  the  ethmoid  plate,  although  the  fenestra  hypophyseos  is  more  posterior 
than  it  was  in  the  younger  stage  (Fig.  3).  They  are  no  longer  continuous  bars 
from  the  ethmoid  plate  to  the  parachordal  plate,  but  half  way  between  these 
r^ons  a  part  of  each  has  been  resorbed  and  parasphenoid  and  suprasphenoid 
ossifications  have  replaced  it  by  growth  dorsally  into  this  region,  forming  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  optic  foramen  and  part  of  the  margin  of  the  trigemino- 
fadal  foramen  (Fig.  4). 

The  trabeculae  of  the  two  sides  are  connected  across  the  anterior  end  of 
the  fenestra  hypophyseos  by  a  perichondria]  ossification,  separated  by  a  wide 
space  from  the  more  ventrally  situated  parasphenoid  ossification  (Fig.  4). 
This  ossification  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  cranium  between  the  optic  foramina. 
Anterior  to  these  foramina  the  trabeculae  are  united  to  the  anterior  ends  of 
the  alisphenoid  cartilages  to  form  the  cranial  wall  between  the  orbital  and  optic 
foramina  as  in  the  10  mm.  stage.  Toward  the  posterior  end  of  the  optic  fora- 
mina, the  perichondria]  connexion  between  the  trabeculae  disappears,  and 
osseous  trabeculae,  the  centre  of  the  suprasphenoid  bone,  extend  dorsally  from 
the  parasphenoid  ossification,  which  now  forms  the  medial  cavum  floor  (Fig. 
32).  Farther  posteriorly,  the  suprasphenoid  ossification  extends  above  the 
trabeculae  and  meets  the  lateral  margins  of  the  parasphenoid  external  to  them, 
thus  encasing  the  cartilage  in  an  osseous  sheath,  unconnected  with  the  peri- 
chondrium. In  this  immediate  region,  just  back  of  the  preceding  part,  be- 
tween the  optic  and  trigeminal  nerves,  the  cartilage  of  the  trabecula  disappears 
(Fig.  3),  and  the  suprasphenoid  ossification  is  connected  with  the  parasphenoid 
by  osseous  trabecula  across  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  cartilage.  The 
ossification  extends  dorsally  in  the  cranial  wall  and,  with  a  ventral  ossified  spur 
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from  the  alisphenoid  cartilage  (Fig.  4),  forms  the  wall  between  the  optic  and 
trigeminal  nerves. 

Ventral  to  the  trigeminal  nerve,  the  cartilage  reappears  within  the  ossifica- 
tion, but  wiconnected  with  it  as  before.  This  cartilage  becomes  larger  pos- 
teriorly, witil,  posterior  to  the  passage  of  the  facialis  nerve,  ossification  has 
again  become  limited  to  the  median  ventral  surface  and  has  only  a  couple  of 
splints  protruding  into  the  cavum  cranii  (Fig.  3)  through  the  anterior  fenestra 
basicranii. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  the  proper  designation  for  this  part  of  the 
basal  fenestra,  which  lies  behind  the  hypophysis,  in  the  salmon  (Parker,  1872; 
Gaupp,  1906)  it  is  termed  the  fenestra  basicranii  anterius,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  more  posterior  parachordal  fenestra.  The  cartilaginous  plates  on  either 
side  of  the  cranial  floor  in  this  region  of  Amiurus  have  grown  anteriorly  in 
concert  with  the  otic  capsules,  since  their  lateral  ends  are  confluent  with  the 
perichondrial  ossification  of  the  ventral  side  of  the  otic  capsules  (Fig.  4).  The 
small  medial  space  between  them  is  a  fenestra  between  the  anterior  para- 
chordals and  is  therefore  comparable  to  the  corresponding  fenestra  in  Salmo 
and  may  be  so  designated.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  connexion  between 
trabeculae  and  parachordals  has  disappeared  by  resorption  of  cartilage.  The 
dorsal  ossification  on  the  parasphenoid,  the  suprasphenoid,  has  taken  its  place. 

In  Gasterosteus  (Swinnerton,  1902)  the  trabecular  cartilage  has  disap- 
peared in  this  region  as  in  Amiurus,  but  the  floor  of  the  cranium  is  formed  by 
the  parasphenoid,  except  in  the  region  of  the  eye-muscle  canal;  here  there  is  an 
ossification  corresponding  to  the  suprasphenoid  of  Amiurus.  Unfortunately 
the  details  of  the  development  of  this  region  is  not  known.  The  modifications 
of  the  basal  part  of  the  cranium,  in  forms  having  an  interorbital  septum,  where 
the  parts  are  all  compressed,  are  not  easily  homologized  with  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  same  region  in  Amiurus,  and  in  making  comparisons,  this  fact 
always  has  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Also  the  absence  of  an  eye-muscle  canal  in 
Amiurus  makes  for  differences  in  the  development  of  the  basal  parts  between 
the  orbits. 

In  Salmo  there  is  an  elongate  trabecula  communis  (Parker,  1873;  Winslow, 
1897;  Gaupp,  1906)  which  is  concave  below  and  bears  the  membranous  inter- 
orbital septum  on  its  crested  dorsal  surface.  I  have  found  no  mention  of  a 
perichondrial  ossification  around  this  trabecula  communis,  such  as  is  found 
at  the  anterior  ends  of  the  trabeculae  in  Amiurus  between  the  orbits,  and  which 
is  the  anlage  of  the  orbitosphenoid  of  the  adult.  The  parasphenoid  has  the 
typical  relation  to  the  floor  of  the  cranium  that  it  usually  has  in  the  Ich- 
thyopsida. 

McMurrich  (1884b)  has  described  a  basisphenoid  in  this  region  of  the  adult 
Amiurus,  as  an  "indistinct  ossification  completely  fused  with  the  parasphe- 
noid. "  I  have  remarked  above  that  there  is  an  ossification  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  parasphenoid  between  the  trabeculae  and  have  it  named  the  supra- 
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sphenoid.  In  the  piscine  nomenclature  commonly  used  at  the  present  time, 
this  ossification  is  regarded  as  the  basisphenoid,  although  it  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time  that  it  is  not  the  homologue  of  the  basisphenoid  center  of  ossifi- 
cation of  man,  from  which  the  terminology  is  derived.  In  all  fishes  where  it 
appears  as  a  distinct  bone,  it  lies  anterior  to  the  hypophysis  and  is  developed 
from  connective  tissue  membrane.  Cuvier  called  it  the  'sphenoide  anterieur,  * 
but  Kallmann  (1837)  pointed  out  that  Cuvier's  diagnosis  of  this  bone  as  the 
homologue  of  the  presphenoid  region  of  man  was  incorrect.  Concerning  this 
bone,  Hallmann  sa)rs:  "Ein  vorderer  Keilbeinkorper  ware  wie  bei  dieS&uge- 
thieren  und  wie  als  der  Name  sagt,  vor  dem  hintem  zu  suchen.  Aber  mit 
Cuvier  (der  die  Knochen  Fig.  24  g  und  Fig.  25  u.  26  beide  vordem  Keilbein- 
kdrper  nennt)  einen  auf  den  vordern  Theil  des  Keilbeins  oder  auf  die  Mitte 
desselben  sich  herabsenkenden  Knochen  Keilbeinkorper  nennen,  heisse  aller 
Analogie. " 

Reasoning  upon  this  basis  and  continuing  to  regard  the  parasphenoid  as 
the  homologue  of  the  basisphenoid  of  the  manunalian  cranium,  he  named  the 
bone  in  question,  the  'sphenoide  superior'  and  maintained  that  it  was  found 
only  in  fishes  and  that  it  had  varying  developments  in  these. 

Huxley  (1864)  studied  the  development  of  the  parasphenoid  in  Esox  and 
concluded  that  it  was  a  dermal  derivative  and  hence  not  the  homologue  of  the 
basisphenoid  ossification  center  of  man,  a  purely  cartilage  development 
posterior  to  and  below  the  hypophysis.  He  named  Hallmann's  'sphenoide 
superior,'  the  basisphenoid,  but  remarked  that  it  was  only  comparable  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  basisphenoid  and  that  the  rest  of  the  element  persisted 
as  cartilage.  His 'reasons  for  regarding  this  bone  as  the  homologue  of  the 
basisphenoid  are,  that  in  the  foetal  human  skull  the  basisphenoid  contributes 
nothing  toward  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  pituitary  fossa,  which  is  formed 
by  the  long  cartilaginous  synchondrosis  which  connects  the  rudimentary  basi- 
sphenoid with  the  basioccipital.  Thus  he  regarded  the  bone  as  a  rudimentary 
basisphenoid.  Owen,  following  St.  Hilaire,  called  it  the  entosphenal,  and 
regarded  the  parasphenoid  as  divided  into  a  presphenoid  and  basisphenoid 
part,  regardless  of  the  work  of  Huxley.  Allis  (1897)  regarded  it  as  the  homo- 
logue of  the  presphenoid  bone  of  man  and  yet  called  it  the  basisphenoid. 

The  development  of  this  bone  is  the  keystone  in  making  the  homologies, 
and  all  who  have  studied  its  development  have  found  that  it  develops  from 
connective  tissue  membrane  anterior  to  the  hypophysis,  and  hence  cannot  be 
the  homologue  of  the  basisphenoid  bone  of  man — a  cartilage  bone  developed 
from  the  basis  cranii.  The  cartilage  which  is  enclosed  within  the  parasphenoid 
and  this  ossification  in  Amiurus  may  be  the  homologue  of  the  basisphenoid 
which  never  ossifies.  This  is  an  ossification  peculiar  to  fishes  and,  together 
with  the  parasphenoid,  it  becomes  gradually  replaced  in  the  higher  vertebrates 
by  the  ossification  of  the  basis  cranii.  Since  it  is  neither  the  homologue  of  the 
basisphenoid  nor  of  the  presphenoid,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  bone  and 
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hence  the  name  proposed  a  priori  by  HaUmann  (1837),  the  'suprasphenoid,  * 
may  be  applied  to  it,  although  it  is  to  be  understood  that  his  criteria  for  dis- 
tinguishing it  are  not  used  as  the  basis  of  the  terminology,  but  rather  its 
independence  as  a  connective  tissue  ossification  above  the  parasphenoid  and 
between  the  ventral  ends  of  the  alisphenoids. 

Schleip  (1903)  says  that  in  Salmo  the  bone  arises  from  a  direct  ossification 
of  the  membranous  wall  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  eye-muscle  canal,  and  that 
it  is  indirectly  connected  to  the  parasphenoid  and  the  alisphenoids  by  mem- 
brane which  later  ossifies.  He  recognizes  it  as  part  of  the  elements  of  the 
primordial  cranium  which  has  no  cartilage  stage  and  says,  p.  378; 

"Das  Bindegewebe,  aus  dessen  Ossifikation  sie  hervorgehen,  geht  in  Teile 
des  Knorpelschadels  tiber,  verschliesst  also  lucken,  die  der  Knorpelschadel 
aufweist,  imd  ist  daher  wohl  nicht  zu  weit  gegangen,  wenn  man  es  als  Anlage 
des  Primordiacranium  gehorig  aufiFast,  als  ein  Teil  desselben,  der  nicht  zur 
Verknorpelung  kommt " 

Even  assiuning  this  view  to  be  true,  the  morphological  relations  of  the  bone 
must  be  considered  before  it  can  be  called  the  basi-  or  presphenoid. 

The  parasphenoid  of  Amiurus  in  its  development  is  like  the  large  para- 
sphenoid of  the  Urodeles  which  develops  between  the  trabeculae  and  forms 
the  floor  of  the  cranium  in  this  group.  Its  lateral  edges  form  the  ventral 
margin  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  orbital  region  as  in  Amiurus.  It  is  related 
to  the  orbitosphenoid  in  the  anterior  region,  just  as  the  parasphenoid  of  Amiu- 
rus is  related  to  the  ossification  around  the  anterior  ends  of  the  trabeculae.  In 
the  10  mm.  stage  of  Amiurus,  the  place  occupied  by  the  parasphenoid  of  the 
32  mm.  stage  is  closed  by  a  membrane  which  is  separated  from  the  trabeculae 
and  already  shows  signs  of  extending  above  and  below  them.  In  Amia,  the 
median  floor  of  the  cranium  is  continuous  cartilage,  a  condition  arising  from 
growth  medially  of  the  trabeculae,  and  the  whole  hypophysial  fenestra  is 
closed,  except  for  a  small  part  just  below  the  hypophysis,  which  is  closed  by  the 
parasphenoid.  The  parasphenoid  here  has  the  same  superficial  extent  on  the 
ventral  surface  that  it  has  in  Amiurus,  but  its  growth  dorsally  is  restricted  by 
the  cartilaginous  cranial  base.  The  orbitosphenoids  of  Amia,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  cranium,  are  situated  around  the  anterior  margin  of  the  optic 
foramina,  but  do  not  have  the  same  ventral  extent  as  the  ossification  around 
the  anterior  ends  of  the  trabeculae  of  Amiurus. 

The  parachordals.  In  the  10  nmi.  larva  of  Amiurus,  the  parachordal  plates 
posterior  to  the  hypophysis,  were  rather  widely  separated  from  each  other 
(Fig.  2).  Laterally  they  were  continuous  with  the  cartilage  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  otic  capsules,  this  cartilaginous  connexion  forming  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  trigemino-facial  foramen,  (Fig.  2).  In  the  32  mm.  larva  this  is 
replaced  by  a  thin  lamella  of  perichondrial  bone  (Fig.  4).  It  appears  as  if 
this  condition  arose  from  the  earlier  one  by  a  growth  of  the  otic  capsule  and  the 
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parachordal  away  from  each  other,  without  a  corresponding  growth  of  the 
immediate  connecting  region. 

Posterior  to  the  hypophysis,  the  parachordals  gradually  approach  each 
other  and  the  fenestra  between  them  narrows  to  a  mere  slit  as  compared  with 
the  wide  fenestra  in  this  region  of  the  younger  craniimi.  The  parasphenoid 
ossification  forms  the  floor  of  this  fenestra  and  a  couple  of  processes  from  its 
dorsal  surface  project  into  the  cavtmi  cranii  (Fig.  4,  Ps.),  With  fusion  of  the 
parachordals  with  each  other  farther  back,  the  parasphenoid  is  excluded  from 
the  floor  of  the  cavum  cranii  and  lies  ventral  to  the  cartilage  thus  formed 
(Fig.  27).  In  the  layer  of  osteoblasts  between  the  periosteum  of  the  para- 
sphenoid and  the  cartilage  the  anterior  projection  of  the  perichondrial  ossifica- 
tion on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  basal  plate,  appears  as  a 
couple  of  spicules. 

At  the  line  where  the  parachordals  (Fig.  4)  fuse  with  each  other,  they  also 
form  a  cartilaginous  continuum  with  the  otic  capsules,  the  perichondrium  of 
which  is  ossified.  Laterally  and  above  the  parachordal-otic  capsule  fusion,  the 
cartilage  of  the  capsular  wall,  which  was  thick  in  the  younger  stage,  is  reduced 
to  an  osseous  plate  continuous  with  the  perichondrium  of  the  cartilage  above 
and  below  it  (Fig.  4).  The  edges  of  this  thin  region  are  abrupt  and  the  macula 
utriculi  abut  against  the  wall,  giving  evidence  that  the  thinness  of  the  wall 
was  caused  by  the  lateral  growth  of  the  utriculus. 

There  is  a  small  recess  in  the  floor  of  the  cranium  on  either  side  in  the  region 
where  otic  capsule  and  parachordal  fuse.  Each  recess  is  covered  dorsally  with 
a  thin  lamella  of  bone  and  osseous  trabeculae  (Fig.  27)  extend  across  its  lumen. 
Proceeding  posteriorly,  these  recesses  converge  and  the  anterior  ends  of  the 
sacculi  appear  within  them  (Fig.  27).  These  recesses  were  not  present  in  the 
younger  stage,  but  have  been  caused  by  the  anterior  growth  of  the  sacculi 
beyond  the  canal  sinus  imparls,  and  subsequent  growth  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
floor  around  them.  The  osseous  roof  above  these  recesses  is  apparently 
formed  by  the  ossification  of  perichondrial  strands  from  this  cartilage  (Fig. 
27).  These  recesses  contain  the  anterior  ends  of  the  sacculi  (^processes  of 
Comparetti,'  Wright,  1884)  and  are  said  to  lie  within  the  prootic  bones  of  the 
adult.  For  a  short  distance  posteriorly  the  'processes  of  Comparetti'  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  median  crest  of  cartilage  (Fig.  28),  the  dorsal 
surface  of  which  is  grooved  and  filled  with  osseous  trabeculae  of  perichondrial 
origin.  The  sacculi  grow  larger  as  they  approach  the  canal  sinus  imparls 
(Fig.  28),  the  median  cartilage  diminishes  in  amount  and  the  two  recesses  come 
closer  together.  The  osseous  roof  of  each  recessus  disappears  in  this  region 
where  the  ramus  saccularis  of  the  auditory  nerve  descends  to  innervate  the 
macula  sacculi  (Fig.  28).  Just  posterior  to  this  innervation  the  sacculi  of  the 
two  sides  are  connected  with  each  other  by  the  canal  sinus  imparls. 

In  the  other  teleosts  whose  developmental  history  has  been  followed,  the 
ossifications  which  arise  in  this  region  around  the  anterior  parachordals  and 
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the  ventral  ends  of  the  otic  capsules,  have  been  described  as  the  centres  of  the 
prootics.  Schleip  (1903)  says:  ''Die  ersten  Spuren  von  Verkndcherung  treten 
bei  einem  Lachs  von  24  mm.  L&ige  auf :  das  Prooticimi  besteht  hier  aus  einer 
ineren  und  einer  fiusseren,  den  KnoiX)el  in  der  Umgebung  des  Facialisloches  ein- 
fassenden  perichondrialen  Knochenlamelle;  ein  Zusammenhang  beider  an  der 
Rfindem  des  Foramen  ist  aber  nirgends  vorhanden,  vielmehr  entbehrt  die 
Wand  des  Fadaliskanals  selbst  den  Knocheniiberzug  noch  voUst&ndig  (Siehe 
Fig.  5).  Die  genannten  Lamellen  sind  wie  iiberhaupt  alle  perichondralen 
Verkndcherungen  auf  diesem  Entwickelungestadium  homogen,  scharf  vom 
Knorpel  wie  vom  Bindegewebe  abgesetzt  und  haben  kein  anderes  Reliefe,  als 
es  durch  die  Ahlagerung  an  die  Knorpeloberfl&che  bedingt  ist;  wenige  schmal, 
spindelige  Zellen  bilden  das  Periost. " 

In  the  sahnon,  however,  the  eye-muscle  canal  is  formed  by  the  inward 
growth  of  the  rectus  eye  muscles  between  the  parachordalia  and  the  cavum 
cranii,  a  membranous  bridge  roofing  the  canal  so  formed,  and  supporting  the 
brain.  The  homology  between  Amiurus  and  Salmo  in  this  region  is  easily  seen, 
despite  the  specialization  in  the  latter.  In  both,  the  parachordalia  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  otic  capsules  posterior  to  the  hypophysis  and  there  is  the  nar- 
row fenestra  basicranii  anterius  between  them,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  parasphenoid  ossification.  There  are  the  same  inner  and  outer  perichondrial 
lamellae  as  described  by  Schleip  (1903),  but  in  Amiurus  at  this  stage  these 
lamellae  have  united.  The  'processes  of  Comparetti'  do  not  occur  in  Salmo, 
but  are  limited  to  the  Ostariophysi.  The  relations  of  these  processes  to  the 
cartilage  of  the  floor  of  the  cavum  and  to  the  cavum  itself  are  very  similar  to  the 
eye  muscle  relations  and  have  arisen  by  an  invasion  of  the  cranial  floor.  The 
thin  osseous  wall  of  the  otic  capsule,  described  above,  is  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Salmo  (Schleip),  by  the  disappearance  of  the  inner  lamella  and  resorp- 
tion of  the  underlying  cartilage,  so  that  the  wall  is  formed  by  the  outer  lamella 
alone. 

In  Amiurus,  the  cartilaginous  wall  (Fig.  4)  lateral  to  the  utriculo-saccular 
connexion  is  very  thick  and  is  continuous  dorsally  with  the  septum  semicircu- 
laris  laterale.  That  part  of  the  parachordal  which  contains  the  sacculus  forms 
an  angle  of  abou  1 1 20  degrees  with  the  otic  capsule  proper.  The  glossophar3ni- 
geal  nerve  issues  from  the  cranium  dorso-lateral  to  the  sacculus  and  between  it 
and  the  utriculus  (Fig.  4).  The  anterior  margin  of  its  foramen  is  formed 
entirely  of  cartilage,  (Fig.  4).  Posterior  to  the  passage  of  this  nerve  the  sacculi 
are  again  enclosed  in  recesses  as  were  their  anterior  ends.  The  ossifications 
which  form  the  roof  extends  transversely  from  between  the  two  jugular  fora- 
mina (Fig.  26)  and  meet  by  suture  medially  below  the  brain.  From  the  ventral 
surface  of  each  of  these  ossifications,  an  ossified  bar  extends  obliquely  toward 
the  midventral  surface  of  the  basal  plate.  This  basal  plate  is  triangular  in 
cross-section  and  forms  a  cartilaginous  crest  between  the  recessus  sacculorum. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  perichondrial  ossification  which  has  two  diverging  proc- 
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esses  connected  by  sutures  to  the  descending  processes  of  the  roof  plates  of  the 
recessus  sacculorum.  Thus  there  are  formed  three  chambers;  the  two  lateral 
contain  the  sacculi  and  the  lagenae,  while  the  medial  unpaired  chamber  con- 
tains the  sinus  impar  of  the  Weberian  apparatus,  and  is  called  the  cavum  sinus 
imparls.  The  floor  of  each  recessus  sacculi  is  formed  by  a  thin  osseous  lamella, 
as  the  cartilage  which  was  originally  in  this  region  has  been  resorbed  and  the 
perichondrial  ossification  alone  remains.  The  ventral  surface  of  the  median 
basal  plate  is  covered  by  a  thick  perichondrial  ossification  which  extends 
laterally  beneath  the  recessus  sacculorum  and  with  which  the  parasphenoid 
ossification  interdigitates.  In  cross-section,  the  notochord  appears  as  a  very 
smaU  circular  area  within  the  median  basal  plate,  the  tip  lying  just  beneath 
the  region  of  the  canal  sinus  imparis.  In  the  younger  stage  it  extended  anterior 
to  this  connexion  and  in  this  immediate  region  was  very  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  the  surrounding  cartilage.  The  plate  at  that  stage 
(10  mm.)  was  divided  into  halves  (Fig.  8),  but  now  forms  a  continuum  above 
and  below  the  notochordal  tip  (Fig.  27). 

The  amount  of  cartilage  around  the  notochord  gradually  diminishes  toward 
the  posterior  end  of  the  cranium,  while  the  diameter  of  the  notochord  increases 
(Fig.  26).    The  whole  floor  of  this  region  has  become  deeper  and  narrower  than 
it  is  anteriorly  and  the  ossification  in  the  floor  of  the  recessus  sacculorum  has 
replaced  the  cartilage  entirely.    The  former  cartilage  between  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  vagus  nerves,  has  been  resorbed  and  the  lamella  formed  by  the 
ossification  of  its  outer  perichondrium  alone  is  left,  separating  the  two  nerves 
(Fig.  4).    The  vagus  nerve  issues  posterior  to  this  lamella  through  a  very 
elongate  foramen  (x)  between  the  otic  capsule  and  the  dorso-lateral  edge  of 
the  recessus  sacculi  of  that  side.    Posterior  to  this  foramen  the  perichondrial 
ossification  at  the  ventral  end  of  the  occipital  arch  is  continuous  with  that  on 
the  roof  and  side  walls  of  the  recessus  sacculi.    This  lamella  is,  however,  only 
an  anterior  projection  of  the  perichondrial  lamella  around  the  anterior  surface 
of  that  part  of  the  occipital  arch  which  joins  the  cartilage  of  the  roof  of  the 
recessus  more  posteriorly  (Fig.  23).    This  cartilage  is  not  very  great  in  extent 
(Fig.  23)  and  osseous  trabeculae  again  appear  between  the  saccular  recesses 
and  the  posterior  ventral  end  of  the  occipital  arch.    The  hypoglossus  nerve, 
which  in  the  younger  stage  issued  from  the  cranium  through  a  rather  large 
space,  is  now  enclosed  within  this  osseous  mass  (ex). 

Solid  cartilaginous  masses  on  each  side  of  the  notochord  mark  the  posterior 
ends  of  the  recessus  sacculonun,  just  posterior  to  the  passage  of  the  hypoglossus 
(pck).  These  cartilaginous  masses  extend  farther  posterior  than  in  the  younger 
stage  and  rise  higher  on  the  sides  of  the  notochord  (compare  Figs.  17,  23) 
so  that  there  is  a  groove  between  them  filled  with  osseous  tissue  (Fig.  37) 
The  whole  notochord  is  surrounded  with  osseous  tissue  and  there  is  an  hypo- 
chordal  cartilage  present  on  its  ventral  medial  surface.  This  piece  of  cartilage 
was  not  developed  in  the  10  mm.  stage.    Anterior  to  the  hypochordal  cartilage 
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the  centre  of  the  basioccipital  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  parachordal  plate 
is  thick  and  spongy,  and  continuous  with  the  ossification  surrounding  the 
notochord.  The  transcapular  processes  of  the  shoulder  girdle  are  fused  with 
the  perichondrial  ossifications  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  posterior  end  of 
the  parachordals. 

McMurrich  (1884b},  from  a  study  of  young  Amiurus,  20  to  38  mm.  long, 
concluded  that  there  never  was  a  preformation  of  cartilage  in  the  floor  of  the 
sacculi  in  this  r^on.  Cartilage  occurred  here  in  the  3%  mm.  stage,  but  he 
stated  that  it  was  due  to  the  growth  anteriorly  of  the  cartilage  at  the  very 
posterior  end  of  the  cranium.  I  have  observed  cartilage  in  this  region  in  the 
10  mm.  stage,  and  the  ossification  at  the  32  mm.  stage  which  forms  the  floor 
of  the  recessus  sacculorum  is  the  result  of  the  perichondrial  ossification  of  the 
original  cartilage,  the  cartilage  itself  having  been  resorbed. 

The  anterior  processes  of  the  scaphia,  which,  in  the  10  mm.  larva,  lie 
immediately  dorso-lateral  to  the  notochord  (Fig.  12),  are  now  separated  from 
it  by  paired  cartilaginous  masses  (Fig.  37),  the  posterior  continuation  of  the 
posterior  parachordalia.  These  are  covered  ventrally  with  the  perichondrial 
anlage  of  the  basioccipital  and  latero-dorsally  with  that  of  the  exoccipital. 
Posterior  to  this  r^on  the  notochord  is  relatively  much  larger  than  it  is 
intercranially.  The  endorhachiswhich  supports  the  spinal  cord  and  divides 
the  sinus  impar  into  the  atria  sinus  imparis  is  more  compressed  than  in  the 
younger  stage.  It  widens  posteriorly  in  the  region  where  the  anterior  proc- 
esses of  the  scaphia  fuse  with  the  scaphia  proper  (Fig.  29),  which  are  as  yet 
of  cartilage  and  articulate  by  rounded  surfaces  with  the  notochord.  The 
claustra  are  better  defined  than  in  the  younger  stage;  they  lie  between  the 
scaphia  and  the  anterior  end  of  the  third  neural  arch,  forming  the  wall  of  the 
vertebral  canal  in  this  region.  The  second  post-vagal  nerve  issues  posterior 
to  the  scaphium  (Fig.  35).  The  most  striking  morphological  feature  of  this 
region  is  the  posterior  growth  of  the  parachordalia  and  the  subsequent  separa- 
tion of  the  anterior  processes  of  the  scaphia  from  the  notochord  (Fig.  37). 
The  enclosure  of  the  hypoglossus  nerve  within  the  cranium  by  ossification 
(Fig.  23)  is  comparable  with  the  history  of  the  same  nerve  in  Gasterosteus 
(Swinnerton,  1902)  and  the  first  two  post-vagal  nerves  of  Salmo  (Harrison 
1895;   WiUcox,  1899). 

Schleip  (1903)  has  described  the  formation  of  the  ossifications  aroimd  the 
parachordal  cartilages  and  the  ventral  parts  of  the  otic  capsules  in  Salmo.  He 
describes  the  basioccipital  ossification  as  arising  from  paired  inner  and  outer 
lamellae  on  the  parachordals  in  the  region  of  the  fenestra  basicranii  posterius, 
into  which  the  notochord  projects.  Anterior  to  the  notochord  the  inner  and 
outer  lamellae  meet  across  this  fenestra,  but  in  the  region  of  the  notochordal  tip 
they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  osseous  mass  around  the  notochordal 
sheath,  which  he  calls  the  'ausfiillende  Knochenmasse. '  In  Amiurus  there  is 
no  fenestra  around  the  anterior  tip  of  the  notochord  and  the  ossification  on 
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the  inner  perichondrium  fonns  the  walls  of  the  cavum  sinus  imparis.  The 
outer  lamella  is  unpaired  and  is  thicker  in  the  middle  line  than  on  the  sides,  a 
contrast  to  the  paired  outer  lamellae  of  Salmo.  The  paired  rectus  eztemus 
muscles  are  located  in  this  region  in  Salmo.  Further  posterior  in  Salmo,  the 
outer  lamella  has  a  spongy  appearance,  comparable  to  the  appearance  of  the 
osseous  lamella  in  the  same  region  of  Amiurus  and  which  Schleip  says  arises 
from  the  ossification  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  in  that  inunediate  region  in 
connexion  with  the  perichondrial  ossification  of  the  basal  plate.  From  this 
comparison,  I  have  concluded  that  the  ossifications  in  this  region  are  homolo- 
gous and  that  they  are  the  centres  of  the  basioccipital  of  Amiurus  as  they  are 
of  Salmo. 

The  osseous  lamella  around  the  glossopharyngeal  and  vagus  foramina  and 
the  ventral  ends  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal  and  above  the  recessus 
sacculorum  and  cavum  sinus  imparis,  have  been  described  by  Schleip  and 
Gaupp  as  the  centres  of  the  exocdpitals.  In  Amiurus,  the  part  above  the 
sinus  impar  is  preformed  in  membrane  and  only  secondarily  connects  with  the 
perichondrial  ossification  and  hence  cannot  be  exoccipital,  though  fused  with 
it.  The  h3rpoglossus,  in  both  Salmo  and  Amiurus,  was  not  included  within  the 
cranium  at  an  earlier  stage,  but  is  now  enveloped  in  an  osseous  sheath  between 
parachordal  plate  and  the  occipital  arch. 

The  otic  capsules.  The  cartilage  enclosing  each  membranous  labyrinth 
has  grown  considerably  since  the  10  mm.  stage,  but  the  relations  of  the  septa 
semidrculares  (Fig.  7)  have  remained  the  same.  The  detailed  description  of 
these,  given  for  the  younger  stage,  will  also  fit  the  32  mm.  stage  and  the  adult, 
except  for  a  change  in  size.  The  parts  which  merit  description  at  this  32  mm. 
stage  are  the  centres  of  the  otic  bones,  which,  in  the  teleosts,  include  prootic, 
sphenotic,  pterotic,  epiotic,  and  opisthotic.  All  except  the  last  are  present  in 
Amiurus,  according  to  McMurrich  (1884b),  and  the  problem  is  to  locate  and 
describe  them  in  their  earliest  form. 

These  bones  were  first  grouped  as  the  otica  by  Huxley  (1864),  who  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  developed  around  the  otic  capsule,  which, 
as  cartilage,  had  an  independent  origin  and  only  secondarily  became  connected 
with  the  parachordalia  and  the  occipital  arch.  Hence  these  bones  formed  a 
natural  group  in  comparison  to  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium.  Vrolik  (1873) 
objected  to  grouping  of  these  bones  as  otics,  and,  because  of  the  relation  of  the 
occipital  bones  to  the  labyrinth,  maintained  that  these  also  could  be  included 
with  the  otica.  As  Van  Wijhe  (1882)  later  pointed  out,  this  was  due  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  original  statement  of  Huxley,  because  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  membranous  labyrinth  invades  other  bones  than  those  which  are 
developed  around  the  capsule.  Vrolik  also  claimed  that  the  otic  bones  took 
no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  cranial  wall  because  he  found  the  opisthotic 
to  be  variable  bone,  sometimes  developed  in  the  cartilage  of  the  capsule  wall, 
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again  not  related  to  the  cartilage,  and  sometimes  entirely  wanting.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  at  some  stage  in  the  phylogenetic  history  of  the 
vertebrates  there  was  another  ossification  forming  the  wall  of  the  cranium  in 
place  of  the  otic  capsules  of  today.  Could  we  prove  that  the  otic  capsule 
superseded  an  osseous  or  cartilaginous  brain-case  wall,  only  then  could  we  say 
that  the  otic  bones  were  not  parts  of  the  brain  case. 

The  sphenotic  is  the  most  anterior  dorsal  of  the  otic  bones  and  according 
to  those  who  have  studied  its  development  in  the  teleosts,  it  appears  as  an 
ossification  around  the  dorsal  anterior  end  of  the  cartilage  of  the  anterior 
semicircular  canal  recess,  and  of  a  part  of  the  posterior  end  df  the  alisphenoid 
cartilage.  In  the  30  mm.  Salmo  (Schleip,  1903),  the  first  sign  of  this  ossifica- 
tion is  an  osseous  lamella  in  the  perichondrium  of  the  postorbital  process, 
which  forms  a  ledge  of  bone  projecting  laterally  above  the  hyomandibular 
articular  surface  and  extending  posteriorly  along  the  roof  of  the  anterior  semi- 
circular canal.  The  levator  operculi  muscle  is  attached  to  its  outer  surface. 
It  spreads  dorsally  on  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  as  far  posteriorly  as  the 
pterotic  ossification  (which  is  developed  on  the  roof  of  the  lateral  semicircular 
canal)  and  ventrally  as  far  as  the  hyomandibula.  At  a  later  stage  another 
perichondrial  lamella  is  formed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  roof  of  the  anterior 
semicircular  canal.  The  formation  of  the  adult  bone  takes  place  by  the  resorp- 
tion of  the  cartilage  between  these  two  layers  and  by  endochondrial  ossification. 
Schleip  makes  no  mention  of  the  development  of  a  lateral  line  canal  ossification 
in  connexion  with  the  outer  lamella.  A  fine  nerve  issues  through  the  cartilage 
and  bone  in  this  region  to  innervate  the  sense  organ  of  the  lateral  line  canal 
contained  in  the  pterotic  ossification. 

In  the  development  of  the  sphenotic  of  CJasterosteus  (Swinnerton;  1902), 
the  inner  lamella  and  the  cartilage  disappear,  so  that  the  wall  is  formed  by  the 
outer  lamella  alone. 

In  the  32  mm.  larva  of  Amiunis,  ossification  is  advanced,  but  I  did  notfind 
any  ossifications  in  this  region  of  the  20  mm.  larva.  The  ossification  enclosing 
the  supraorbital  lateral  line  canal  is  intimately  connected  with  the  perichon- 
drial ossification  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cartilage  forming  the  roof  of 
the  recess  for  the  anterior  semicircular  canal  (Fig.  19).  Just  anterior  to  the 
cavum  of  the  anterior  semicircular  canal,  the  ramus  oticus  of  the  facial  nerve 
(the  fine  nerve  of  Salmo,  Schleip,  1903)  issues  through  the  cartilage  (Fig.  3) 
and  divides  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches;  the  posterior  continues  within 
the  lateral  osseous  canal  to  innervate  the  next  sense  organ  of  the  canal  system. 
The  perichondrial  ossification  and  that  of  the  lateral  line  canal  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  Although  there  was  no  ossification  in  the  20  mm.  stage 
in  this  region,  the  beginning  of  the  lateral  line  ossification  was  represented  by  a 
heavy  tract  of  osteoblasts  surrounding  the  membranous  canal.  With  subsequent 
ossification,  the  bone  thus  formed  fused  immediately  with  the  underlying 
perichondrial  ossification  of  the  alisphenoid  cartilage  and  the  otic  capsule.     The 
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cavum  of  the  anterior  dorsal  end  of  the  skeletal  anterior  semicircular  canal  is 
filled  with  osseous  trabeculae  extending  between  the  osseous  lamellae  in  the 
perichondrium  of  its  walls  (Fig.  36).  The  outer  lamella  extends  down  on  the 
side  wall  of  the  capsule  as  far  as  the  hyomandibular  articulation,  but  does  not 
enter  into  the  fonnation  of  the  articular  siuf ace,  which  is  as  yet  of  cartilage. 
The  abductor  hyomandibularis  muscle  and  the  levator  operculi  are  attached 
to  the  outer  lamella,  the  former  haviag  the  broader  surface  of  attachment. 

A  part  of  the  cartilage  in  the  roof  of  the  anterior  semicircular  canal  recess 
has  been  resorbed  together  with  the  outer  perichondrial  lamella,  so  that  the 
inner  lamella  fonns  the  wall  between  the  cavum  of  the  recess  and  the  lumen  of 
the  lateral  line  osseous  canal  (Fig.  19).  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  process 
that  Schleip  observed  in  Sahno,  where  the  inner  perichondrial  lamella  disap- 
peared first  Toward  the  posterior  end  of  the  hyomandibular  articiilar  surface, 
the  outer  perichondrial  lamella  disappears  and  the  lateral  line  ossification  alone 
remains;  it  is  separated  from  the  underlying  cartilage  by  fibrous  connective 
tissue.  This  is  the  posterior  end  of  the  sphenotic,  and  when  the  perichondrial 
lamella  appears  again,  it  is  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  lateral  semicircular  canal 
r^on  of  the  otic  capsule  and  is  the  centre  of  the  pterotic  ossification. 

In  the  60  mm.  stage,  cartilage  resorption  in  the  roof  of  the  anterior  semicir- 
cular canal  recess  has  gone  still  farther,  the  outer  and  inner  lamellae  are  indis- 
tinguishably  fused  with  each  other  (Fig.  33),  and  endochondrial  ossification  has 
occurred,  so  that  the  place  originally  occupied  by  cartilage  is  now  filled  with 
osseous  trabeculae.  The  cartilage  near  the  posterior  end  of  the  roof  of  the  recess 
still  persbts,  and  a  thicker,  and  spongier  osseous  mass  projects  laterally  above 
the  hyomandibular  facet.  Behind  this,  as  in  the  32  mm.  stage,  the  lateral  line 
ossification  of  the  surface  of  the  sphenotic  passes  on  to  the  surface  of  the  squa- 
mosal part  of  the  succeeding  ossification. 

The  ossification  siurounding  the  lateral  wall  of  the  recess  for  the  lateral 
semicircular  canal,  is  the  squamosal  of  most  authors  and  the  pterotic  of  Parker 
(1873).  As  part  of  the  bone  is  preformed  in  cartilage  and  part  of  it  of  mem- 
branous origin  a  combination  of  these  two  names  is  preferable  as  it  implies 
relationships  which  neither  term  used  alone  would  signify.  Hence  I  propose 
the  name  squamoso-pterotic  for  this  mixed  ossification. 

Allis  (1899)  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  descriptions  of  this  bone  in  differ- 
ent groups  of  fishes  by  the  investigators  before  him.  He  says,  in  summarizing 
his  review:  ''We  thus  see  that  the  squamosal  of  fishes  is  composed  of  a  canal 
component  and  a  deeper  l3dng  component  which  may  be  either  a  so-called 
membrane  bone,  or  such  a  bone  fused  with  a  so-called  primary  ossification. 
The  primary  ossification  may  be  wholly  wanting,  and  perhaps  the  canal  com- 
ponent also.  Furthermore  the  canal  component  may  be  found  entirely  separated 
from  the  underl3dng  bone,  may  be  found  fused  simply  with  an  underl3dng 
membrane  component,  or  may  be  fused  with  such  a  component  and  with  a 
so-called  primary  ossification,  which  latter  ossification  alone  is  traversed  by  the 
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semicircular  canal.  The  canal  component,  apparently  always  united  with  the 
underl3ang  membrane  bone,  may  as  a  so-called  dermal  bone,  be  found  fused 
with  other,  adjoining  dermal  bones;  while  the  primary  ossifications  may  be 
fused  with  other  adjoining  primary  ossifications  (Ctenodus),  or  with  such 
ossifications  and  the  intercalar  (Polypterus).  It  is  the  primary  part  of  the 
bone,  and  not  its  'Deckenknochenanteil'  that  gives  articulation  to  the 
hyomandibular. " 

Throughout  the  discussion  he  does  not  give  any  reason  for  calling  this  bone 
the  squamosal.  The  term  squamosal  signifies  a  homology  with  the  squamosal 
of  the  Tetrapoda,  which  only  a  part  of  this  compound  bone  of  the  fishes  has. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Thyng  (1905)  on  the  squamosal  bone  of  the 
Tetrapoda,  some  of  the  criteria  for  the  establishment  of  its  identity  throughout 
the  series  were  as  follows:  ''The  term  squamosal,  including  its  various  forms, 
was  first  applied  to  an  element  in  the  himian  skull  which  later  fuses  with  others 
to  form  the  temporal  bone.  Hence  in  applying  the  term  to  the  lower  groups 
the  laws  of  nomenclatiu^  demand  that  it  be  given  to  that  element  which  is  the 
homologue  of  the  squamosal  in  man.  It  is  also  evident  that  all  possible  criteria 
should  be  utilized  in  settling  these  homologies,  not  alone  those  of  adult  relation- 
ships and  articiilations,  but  those  of  development  as  well.    .    . 

"The  development  of  the  mammalian  squamosal  shows  it  to  be  a  membrane 
bone  which  overlies  the  otic  capsule  and  is  at  first  intimately  connected  with 
the  incus  (quadrate)  by  a  dense  and  fibrous  stroma.  Hence  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  dose  association  with  the  quadrate  (incus)  and  the  otic  capsule  is 
the  primitive  relation  of  the  squamosal,  and  therefore,  the  most  important 
criterion  in  ascertaining  its  homology  in  the  non-mammalian  vertebrates. " 

Comparing  the  above  with  the  statements  of  Allis,  it  is  clear  that  the  only 
bone  in  the  fishes  which  may  be  compared  to  the  mammalian  squamosal  is 
that  dermal  ossification  which  overlies  the  otic  capsule  above  the  lateral  semi- 
circular canal.  The  question  of  connexion  with  the  underlying  primary  ossifica- 
tion is  secondary,  as  is  also  that  of  the  quadrate,  for  in  the  fishes  the  quadrate 
is  separated  from  the  cranium  by  the  hyomandibular.  The  true  squamosal 
would  therefore,  be  the  dermal  ossification,  described  by  Allis  as  lying  above 
the  cartilage  of  the  wall  of  the  lateral  semicircular  canal;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  articulation  of  the  hyomandibular  and  is,  in  the  fishes,  connected  with 
the  lateral  line  osseous  canal.  The  primary  ossification  underlying  it  b  the 
pterotic  ossification  of  Parker  (1873)  and  is  just  as  much  a  center  of  ossifica- 
tion of  the  otic  capsule  as  are  the  other  periotic  ossification  centers  of  the  mam-* 
malian  petrosal  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  although  no  center  has  been 
found  corresponding  in  position  to  the  pterotic  center  of  the  otic  capsule  of  the 
fishes. 

Schleip  (1903)  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  ossifications  in  the  region 
of  the  lateral  semicircular  canal  wall  in  Sahno  and  follows  Gaupp  in  his  nomen- 
clature, naming  parts  derived  from  membrane  and  the  lateral  line  ossification. 
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the  dermosquamosal  parts,  and  those  derived  from  perichondria!  ossification 
the  autosquamosal  parts.  His  figures  are  clear  and  easy  to  understand. 
The  outer  perichondria!  !ame!!a  (for  there  are  two,  one  on  the  outer  perichon- 
drium of  the  wa!!  and  one  on  the  inner)  is  strongest  where  it  is  unprotected  by 
the  dermosquamosa!.  In  the  younger  stages  the  dermosquamosal  was  sepa- 
rate from  the  autosquamosa!,  but  gradually  the  parts  become  intimately  fused. 
He  cannot  say  which  of  the  two  ossifications  appeared  first.  Toward  the 
posterior  end  of  the  roof  of  the  lateral  semicircular  canal,  the  muscle  fibres  at 
the  insertion  of  the  levator  operculi  ossify  and  fuse  with  the  perichondria! 
lamella.    The  articular  surface  for  the  hyomandibular  ossifies  later. 

In  the  32  mm.  Amiurus,  the  two  elements  described  by  Schleip  for  Salmo, 
are  present  above  the  lateral  semicircular  canal.  The  dermal  ossification  con- 
tains the  lateral  line  canal  ossification  and  is  partly  fused  with  the  perichondria! 
lamella  (Fig.  31).  Toward  the  middle  line  of  the  craniimi  the  inner  end  of  the 
dermal  ossification  is  separated  from  the  cartilage  of  the  otic  capsule  by  fibrous 
connective  tissue  and  connects  by  suture  with  another  dermal  ossification  which 
forms  the  margin  of  the  median  posterior  fontanelle  (Fig.  3).  By  fusion  with 
the  otic  perichondria!  ossification  (Fig.  31),  the  dermal  ossification  loses  its 
identity  as  a  discrete  ossification,  as  does  the  squamosal  element  of  man  when 
it  fuses  with  the  underlying  periotic  hones.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
related  to  an  otic  ossicle,  I  tliink  that  tliis  dermal  ossification  overlying  the  roof 
of  the  lateral  semicircular  canal  of  Amiurus  is  the  homologue  of  the  mam- 
malian squamosal.  Tliis  homology  however,  does  not  apply  to  any  other  part 
of  the  compound  bone.  The  perichondria!  ossifications  are  formed  around  a 
center  of  ossification  peculiar  to  fishes  and  called  by  Parker  (1873),  the  pterotic 
ossification.  As  in  Salmo,  the  fibres  at  the  dorsal  end  of  the  levator  operculi 
muscle  have  ossified  and  form  a  crest  connected  to  the  outer  perichondria! 
lamella  and  extending  posteriorly  shove  the  hyomandibular.  At  the  posterior 
end  of  the  roof  of  the  lateral  semicircular  canal,  the  ventral  arm  of  the  post- 
temporal  ossification  projects  in  beneath  this  crest  (Fig  3).  The  dorsal  arm 
of  the  same  ossification  lies  behind  the  crest  of  the  epiotic  ossification  and  above 
the  perichondria!  ossification  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  roof  of  the  posterior 
semicircular  canal. 

Posterior  to  the  hyomandibular  articular  surface  on  the  dorso-lateral  face 
of  the  lateral  semicircular  canal  wall,  the  opercular-mandibular  lateral  line 
canal  ends  at  this  stage.  The  lateral  line  canal  in  the  squamosal  sends  down  a 
tubule  which  opens  immediately  above  the  dorsal  end  of  the  opercular- 
mandibular  canal  and  eventually  unites  with  it  as  in  the  adult  (Fig.  11).  The 
canal  passes  from  the  squamosal  into  the  post-temporal,  but  before  entering  the 
latter,  the  osseous  canal  enclosing  the  sensory  canal,  is  independent  (Fig.  3). 
There  is  also  a  short  interval  between  the  end  of  this  canal  ossification  and  the 
post-temporal,  where  the  canal  lies  unenclosed  in  connective  tissue. 
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In  certain  r^ons  of  the  roof  of  the  lateral  semicircular  canal,  the  cartilage 
has  been  resorbed,  as  the  foramina  left  in  the  chondrocranial  roof  show  (Fig. 
3),  and  the  dermal  ossification  together  with  the  lateral  line  ossification  forms 
the  protecting  roof.  The  cavum  of  the  inner  ear  and  that  of  the  lateral  osseous 
canal  are  separated  by  the  perichondrial  ossification  of  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the 
resorbed  wall  (Fig.  31).  In  the  60  mm.  stage,  endochondrial  ossification  has 
appeared  in  some  regions  between  inner  and  outer  lamellae,  so  that  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  cartilage  is  now  filled  with  osseous  trabeculae,  just  as  in 
the  more  anterior  sphenotic  region  (Fig.  iS).  Toward  the  posterior  end  of  the 
roof  of  the  lateral  semicircular  canal,  the  perichondrial  lamellae,  both  inner 
and  outer,  are  present  in  the  32  mm.  stage  (Fig.  31). 

The  ossification  of  this  region  of  Amiurus  agrees  with  the  descriptions  of 
Schleip,  Gaupp,  Allis  and  others  for  the  teleosts,  but  the  name  squamosal 
employed  by  them  should  not  be  used  alone  in  naming  this  compound  bone. 
A  squamosal  element  is  present,  but  the  name  cannot  be  appUed  to  the  whole 
bone,  as  it  consists  of  a  pterotic  ossification  with  a  squamosal  element  added 
(Fig.  31) ;  it  is  more  like,  but  not  completely  in  agreement  with  the  mammalian 
temporal. 

The  epiotic  ossification  (Figs.  3,  38),  or  the  ossification  around  the  dorso- 
posterior  wall  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal,  has  been  described  by  various 
authors  as  a  perichondrial  ossification.  In  the  teleosts  it  is  connected  to  the 
post-temporal  ossification  of  the  shoulder  girdle  by  a  ligament  which  ossifies  in 
connexion  with  the  outer  perichondrial  lamella.  In  places  the  cartilage  is 
resorbed  and  the  lamellae  form  the  wall.  It  is  homologous  with  one  of  the 
centers  of  ossification  of  the  periotic  cartilage  of  man. 

This  ossification  is  well  devreloped  in  the  32  mm.  Amiurus.  Inner  and  outer 
osseous  lamellae  appear  in  the  perichondrium  of  the  dorso-lateral  and  posterior 
walls  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal.  The  ligament  which  connects  the 
outer  lamella  to  the  post-temporal  is  just  beginning  to  ossify  (Fig.  38).  The 
posterior  dorsal  part  of  the  cavum  for  the  posterior  semicircular  canal  is  filled 
with  osseous  trabeculae  continuous  with  the  inner  lamella.  There  is  no  resorp- 
tion of  cartilage  at  this  stage. 

At  the  60  mm.  stage,  the  perichondrial  lamellae  are  much  thicker  and  cover 
more  surface.  The  outer  lamella  has  extended  ventrally  on  the  wall  of  the 
semicircular  canal  so  that  it  meets  the  ascending  exoccipital  ossification. 
Near  the  anterior  end  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal  roof,  the  cartilage  has 
disappeared  and  the  outer  lamella  alone  forms  the  wall. 

The  occipital  region.  This  part  of  the  cranium  has  grown  considerably 
since  the  condition  described  for  the  10  mm.  larva.  The  cartilage  forming  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  posterior  fontanelle  has  grown  forward  and,  together 
with  the  medial  edges  of  the  otic  capsules,  forms  the  synotic  tectum  (Fig.  3). 
There  are  ossifications  on  both  the  inner  and  outer  perichondria  of  this  tectum, 
which  have  been  described  in  other  teleosts  as  the  centre  of  the  supraocdpital 
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bone.  The  morphology  of  this  bone  will  be  discussed  under  the  adult  descrip- 
tion. Sagemehl  (1891)  claims  that  the  supr^pcdpital  of  the  adult  is  a  new 
fonnation  in  the  teleosts  and  is  not  found  in  the  ganoids  nor  in  the  dipnoi,  and 
that  it  is  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  one  or  more  vertebra  with  the  protometameric 
craniimi. 

In  Salmo  (Schleip),  paired  parietalia  are  present  and  form  discrete  bones 
in  the  adult  In  the  larva  they  develop  as  dermal  sheets  dorsal  to  the  otic 
capsules,  fused  anteriorly  to  the  frontals,  laterally  to  the  squamosal  element 
of  the  squamoso-pterotiCy  and  medially  to  the  anterior  ends  of  the  supraocdpi- 
taL  They  are  separated  from  the  cartilage  of  the  otic  capsule  by  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue. 

In  Amiiuiis  there  are  a  pair  of  such  dermal  ossifications  in  the  same  region 
and  having  the  same  histological  relations.  These  ossificati<ms  are  fused 
medially  with  the  perichondrial  ossification  on  the  margin  of  the  posterior 
fontanelle  (Fig.  34).  Despite  this  fusion  with  the  perichondrial  ossification, 
these  dermal  ossifications  are  comparable  to  those  of  the  parietalia  in 
the  developing  Sahno.  The  adult  craniimi  shows  that  these  ossifications  do 
not  persist  as  discrete  bones  as  they  do  in  Salmo  and  other  teleosts.  Laterally 
they  are  connected  with  the  squamosal  by  a  thin  stroma  of  fibrous  connective 
cells  (Fig.  3)  and  anteriorly  are  continuous  with  the  frontalia  (Fig.  3)  They 
have  no  lateral  line  relationships. 

The  details  of  the  developing  supraoccipital  ossification  have  been  described 
by  Schleip  for  the  salmon.  The  main  part  of  this  ossification,  according  to 
this  author,  develops  as  inner  and  outer  lamellae  in  the  perichondrium  of  the 
synotic  tectum.  The  median  dorsal  fibrous  septum  between  the  dorso-lateral 
muscles  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body  ossifies  as  a  vertical  osseous  plate  above 
the  outer  lamella  and  connected  with  it.  It  supports  at  its  dorsal  end  a  hori- 
zontal osseous  sheet  developed  from  the  fibrous  connective  tissue  between  the 
muscles  and  the  corium.  He  calls  it  the  spina  occipitis.  Both  inner  and  outer 
osseous  lamellae  extend  forward  on  the  margins  of  the  fontanelle  anterior  to 
the  synotic  tectum  and  are  connected  with  each  other  8y  a  transverse  fibrous 
sheet  which  later  ossifies  and  forms  the  roof  of  the  cranium  in  this  region. 
Schleip  maintains  that  this  fibrous  sheet  was  originally  part  of  the  chondro- 
craniimi  whose  ontogenetic  history  has  become  shortened. 

In  Amiiuiis,  at  the  32  mm.  stage,  the  synotic  tectimi,  as  remarked  above, 
is  well  developed.  Irmer  and  outer  osseous  lamellae  are  present  in  its  peri- 
chondriimi  (Fig.  34).  The  ramus  lateralis  accessorius  facialis  and  the  jugular 
vein  of  each  side  are  enclosed  in  a  canal  formed  by  this  perichondrial  ossifica- 
tion along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  fontanelle.  This  canal  has  its  anterior 
end  at  that  point  where  the  nerve  and  vein  extend  dorsally  from  the  brain, 
medial  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal.  In  the  10  mm. 
larva,  this  nerve  and  vein  lie  dorsal  to  the  cartilage  of  the  roof  of  the  posterior 
semicircular  canal.  After  that  stage  was  passed  the  cartilage  below  the  nerve 
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and  vein  has  been  resorbed  and  the  perichondria!  osseous  lamella  forms  the 
floor  of  the  canal  in  which  they  lie  in  the  32  mm.  stage.  The  outer  perichon- 
drial  ossification,  together  with  the  parietal  ossification,  forms  the  roof  of  the 
canal,  while  the  cartilage  of  the  synotic  tectum  forms  its  lateral  walls. 

Near  the  anterior  end  of  the  otic  capsules,  the  perichondrial  lamellae  on  the 
margins  of  the  fontanelle  interdigitate  with  the  frontalia  (Fig.  3).  There  is  no 
lateral  line  ossification  anywhere  near  the  vicinity  of  the  developing  supraocd- 
pital. 

The  spina  occipitis  element  of  the  supraoccipital  is  developed  from  the  ossi- 
fication of  the  fibrous  sheet  between  the  dorsal  anterior  muscle  segments  and 
the  connective  tissue  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  these  (Fig.  29),  as  in  Salmo.  Near 
the  anterior  end  of  the  spina  occipitis  the  dorsal  dermal  sheet  is  very  broad  and 
extends  laterally  above  the  anterior  ends  of  the  body  muscles  (Fig.  3).  The 
connexion  of  this  sheet  with  the  outer  perichondrial  lamella  is  affected  by 
numerous  osseous  trabeculae.  The  interval  between  the  dermal  sheet  and  the 
perichondrial  ossification  gradually  becomes  greater  more  posteriorly,  and  the 
trabeculae  become  limited  to  the  apex  of  the  occipital  arch  (Fig.  29). 

The  dorso-lateral  sides  of  the  occipital  arch  are  embraced  by  a  pair  of 
osseous  plates,  posterior  to  the  otic  capsules  and  separate  from  the  cartilage 
of  the  arch  by  fibrous  connective  tissue  (Fig.  29).  These  plates  enclose 
the  neural  arch  of  the  third  vertebra  which  ensheathes  the  posterior  end  of  the 
occipital  arch  and  are  fused  with  the  perichondriimi  of  the  former  farther 
posteriorly.  These  may  be  the  representatives  of  an  ossification  comparable 
to  the  proatlas  of  the  reptiles. 

The  maxillary  region.  The  premaxillary  ossification  lies  in  the  same  place 
as  in  the  younger  stage  and  differs  only  in  its  extent  and  in  the  greater  number 
of  teeth  attached  to  the  ventral  surface  (Fig.  4).  The  maxillary  ossification 
is  larger,  and,  as  before,  forms  a  case  for  the  proximal  end  of  the  maxillary  bar- 
bel cartilage.  It  is  attached  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  palatine  cartilage, 
(Fig.  4). 

Mandibular  and  suspensarial  apparatus.  The  palatine  cartilage  has  per- 
sisted to  a  great  extent,  but  there  are  regions  anterior  to  its  articulation  with 
the  ectethmoid  where  the  perichondrium  has  ossified  and  small  osseous  proc- 
esses of  bone  project  from  its  periphery  (Fig.  22).  The  anterior  end  of  the 
cartOage  is  large  and  spherical,  tapering  posteriorly  as  in  the  younger  stage 
(Fig  4),  and  it  is  flattest  at  the  place  of  contact  with  the  ectethmoid  process. 
A  small  knob  of  cartilage  projects  posteriorly  from  its  anterior  dorsal  surface, 
to  serve  as  a  support  for  the  beginnings  of  the  lacrimal  (Fig.  3).  Posterior  to 
the  articular  surface  the  palatine  is  held  in  position  by  a  pair  of  muscles  which  ex- 
tend from  the  ethmoid  cartilage  and  are  fastened  to  its  ventral  and  dorsal  sur- 
faces respectively  (Fig.  39).  Schleip  ('03)  says  that  the  palatne  of  the  salmon 
and  trout  is  a  mixed  bone  and  that  it  has  both  perichondrial  and  dermal  ele- 
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ments  entering  into  its  composition.  .  In  the  ganoids  (Van  Wijhe,  1882)  there 
is  a  dennopalatine  below  the  perichondria!  autopalatine  which,  in  Spatularia 
(Polyodon),  is  attached  to  the  maxillary  and  in  Polypterus  to  the  ectoptery- 
goid.    No  such  bone  or  ossification  occurs  in  Amiurus. 

The  pterygoquadrate  cartilage  is  larger  than  in  the  younger  stage  and  the 
pterygoid  part  forms  the  middle  of  an  osseous  sheet,  which  extends  ventrally 
beneath  the  cranium  and  posteriorly  below,  medial  to  Meckel's  cartilage  (Fig. 
5).  This  is  the  centre  of  the  metapterygoid  bone  of  the  adult.  The  quadrate  is 
ossified  along  its  ventral  margin  and  is  continuous  dorsally  with  the  ossification 
around  the  ventral  and  anterior  edges  of  the  hyomandibular  cartilage.  The 
posterior  edge  of  this  ossification  is  raised  slightly  above  the  surrounding  parts 
and  encloses  the  superior  part  of  the  operculo-mandibular  canal  of  the  lateral 
line;  it  is  the  anlage  of  the  preopercular  bone  which  has  these  relations  in  the 
adult.  The  hyomandibular  branch  of  the  facialis  issues  through  this  ossifica- 
tion, immediately  below  the  anterior  edge  of  the  hyomandibular  cartilage. 
This  whole  region,  except  for  the  preopercular  part,  was  preformed  in  cartilage 
in  the  yoimger  stage,  the  latter  part  having  become  secondarily  attached  to  the 
perichondria!  ossification  of  the  hyomandibular.  The  dorsal  part  of  the  hyo- 
mandibular cartilage  persists  and  abuts  against  the  lateral  surface  of  the  otic 
capsule  in  the  same  region  as  in  the  younger  stage.  The  opercular  knob  on  its 
posterior  face  is  larger  and  furnishes  articulation  for  the  thin  p'ate-like 
operculum  (Fig.  5).  The  interoperculum  lies  at  the  ventral  end  of  the  latter, 
between  it  and  the  mandible. 

The  centre  of  the  dentary  bone  appears  on  the  lateral  surface  of  Meckel's 
cartilage  and  at  this  stage  is  distinct  from  the  cartilage  (Fi^.  25).  Teeth  are 
attached  to  the  dorsal  anterior  surface  of  this  ossification  (Fig.  S).  A  lateral 
line  ossification,  which  has  arisen  independently  around  the  mandibular  lateral 
line  canal,  is  attached  to  its  ventral  surface  and  is  perforated  for  passage  of 
dermal  tubules  of  the  canal.  Meckel's  cartilage  lies  in  a  groove  on  the  medial 
surface  of  this  ossification.  In  the  60  mm.  stage  perichondria!  ossification  has 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  and  is  connected  by  osseous  trabecular 
wi  th  the  dermodentary  (Fig.  24) .  The  cartilage  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  jaw  has 
been  resorbed  where  the  symphysis  takes  place  and  the  ossification  here, 
although  usually  fused  with  the  dentary,  has  been  compared  by  Van  Wijhe  to 
the  mento-Meckelian  lx)ne  in  the  ganoids.  He  says  (1882)  that  this  lx)ne  is  dis- 
tinct in  Polypterus  and  Amia  and  that  it  is  fused  withthe  dentary  in  Lepidosteus. 
The  dentary  is  present  as  a  dermal  bone  only,  in  all  of  these  forms.  InSalmo 
(Schleip  1903)  the  dentary  is  made  up  of  the  same  elements  as  in  Amiurus. 
McMurrich  (1884b)  recognized  the  elements  which  make  up  this  bone  in 
Amiurus. 

The  posterior  end  of  Meckel's  cartilage  is  covered  by  a  perichondria!  ossi- 
fication, the  centre  of  the  articulare,  which  furnishes  the  surface  for  articula- 
tion with  the  quadrate.    There  is  no  independent  ossification  on  the  top  of  the 
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coronoid  process  corresponding  to  the  autocoronoid  of  the  ganoids  (Van  ^jhe, 
1882).  The  angulare,  or  possibly  the  goniale,  is  represented  by  a  small  dermal 
ossified  sheet  ventral  to  the  articulare.  The  lateral  'ine  canal  leaves  the  den- 
tary  at  its  posterior  end  and  extends  ventral  to  the  articulare  and  thence  into 
the  preopercular.  In  the  ganoids  the  articulare  is  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Amiurus  and  has  been  called  the  autarticulare  (Van  Wijhe,  1882),  but 
has  a  dennarticulare  attached  to  it  as  an  independent  bone.  In  Salmo  (Gauiqp, 
1906)  the  articulare  is  developed  from  two  such  elements,  the  latter  containing 
the  lateral  line  canal. 

THE  ADULT  SKULL 

McMurrich  (1884)  has  described  the  cranium  of  the  adult  Amiurus  catusi 
but  his  description  and  figures  are  incomplete  and  could  not  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  points  brought  out  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  Other  authors 
have  made  passing  reference  to  the  cranium  of  the  Siluroids  in  general,  but  none 
of  them  give  a  specific  description  of  the  osteology  of  any  one  species  from  the 
point  of  view  adopted  in  this  paper.  Pollard  (1895)  gives  several  figures  of  the 
chondrocrania  of  some  of  the  South  American  forms,  with  a  brief  general 
description  of  each,  but  no  reference  is  made  to  their  osteology.  Herrick 
(1901)  notices  the  topographical  relations  of  the  cranial  bones  of  Amiurus 
melas  in  his  discussion  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

The  cranium  of  the  adult  Amiurus  nebulosus  (catus)  is  more  depressed  and 
flattened  than  in  the  later  larval  stages.  The  ossifications  laid  down  in  the 
32  mm.  stage  have  invaded  and  replaced  the  cartilage  in  many  parts.  There  is 
however,  more  cartilage  remaining  in  the  adult  cranium  than  McMurrich 
(1884b)  noted  (p.  271):  "Very  little  cartilage  remams  in  the  skull,  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  ethmoidal  cartilage  alone  remaining  unossified."  I  find  om- 
siderable  cartilage  present  in  the  floor  of  the  cranium  posterior  to  the  ethmoid 
region,  between  the  otic  capsules  (Fig.  7),  and  in  the  walls  of  the  semicircular 
canals.  The  posterior  instead  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  ethmoid  region 
remains  unossified  as  the  intemasal  septum,  and  will  be  discussed  with  the 
supraethmoid  bone. 

The  fontanelles  of  the  roof  are  well  described  by  McMurrich  (p.  270).  My 
description  of  them  is  more  complete,  as  I  have  traced  their  formation  from 
the  younger  stages  and  have  followed  the  changes  which  have  resulted  in  their 
restriction  to  the  median  region  of  the  roof.  The  ossification  which  divides 
them  into  anterior  and  posterior  fontanelles  (Fig.  10),  is  formed  around  the 
epiphysial  bar  of  the  larval  chondrocranium.  Most  of  the  bones  of  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  cranium  have  a  delicate  sculpturing. 

The  supraethmoid  (Figs.  6,  7,  10).  This  bone  in  Amiurus  has  been  dis- 
cribed  by  McMurrich  (1884b),  as  the  'mesethmoid.'  This  name  implies  that 
the  bone  is  developed  within  the  ethmoid  cartilage  and  not  around  it,  as  has 
been  shown  for  the  larval  stages.    In  development,  the  bone  arises  from  der- 
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mal  and  perichondrial  ossifications.  Allis  (1910)  has  described  the  bone  in  this 
r^;ion  of  the  Loricati  as  the  'supraethmoid';  Sagemehl  (1884),  a  dermal  bone  in 
this  region  of  Amia  as  the  'ethmoid';  Parker  (1873)  and  Gaupp  (1906)  as  the 
'supraethmoidale,'  in  Salmo;  and  Gegenbaur  (1878),  as  the  'ethmoideum 
medium/  in  Alepocephalus.  These  various  terms  have  been  used  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  other  investigators,  without  regard  to  the  significance  of  the 
terminology  used.  I  have  used  the  terminology  of  Parker  and  Gaupp  as  it 
^>plies  better  to  the  bone  in  Amiurus  than  any  of  the  other  terms.  Very  few 
of  the  authors  who  describe  the  morphological  relations  of  the  bone  have 
studied  its  development  and  earlier  histological  relations;  those  who  have 
agree  that,  in  most  teleosts,  this  bone  has  two  parts,  dermal  and  perichondrial, 
respectively.  In  the  ganoids,  as  represented  by  Amia  (Sagemehl,  1884),  the 
dermal  eleinent  alone  is  present  in  the  same  position  as  that  element  in  the 
teleosts.  A  comparison  of  Amiurus  and  Amia  will  be  made  later,  after  this 
bone  in  the  former  animal  has  been  discussed.  In  some  of  the  teleosts,  the 
dorsal  surface  of  this  bone  is  very  rugose  and  is  covered  with  numerous  spines. 
It  is  usually  an  unpaired  bone,  its  diverging  posterior  edges  interdigitating 
with  the  frontals. 

In  Amiurus,  the  supraethmoid  is  the  terminal  bone  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  cranium  (Fig.  10).  Its  dorsal  surface  is  slightly  concave  toward  the 
posterior  margin  where  it  forms  the  anterior  margin  of  the  anterior  fontanelle 
(a./.).  There  are  no  spines  on  its  dorsal  surface,  which  is  covered  with  fine 
ridges  radiating  from  the  margin  of  a  notch  (etk,  n.)  in  the  median  anterior 
edge  of  the  bone.  Lateral  to  this  notch,  which  is  semicircular  in  outline, 
the  bone  sends  out  two  comua,  which  form  the  antero-lateral  edges  of  the  bone, 
and  are  the  result  of  growth  anteriorly  of  dorsal  and  ventral  dermal  ossifica- 
tions from  the  ethmoid  cornua  of  the  32  mm.  larva,  at  which  stage  the  ossifi- 
cations are  not  present,  although  they  begin  to  develop  in  the  60  nun.  stage. 
They  fuse  with  each  other  anteriorly,  forming  the  sharp  anterior  margin  of  the 
cranium  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa  (n./.).  They  enclose  a  space 
which  extends  toward  the  middle  line  as  far  as  the  perichondrial  part  of  the 
bone  (Fig.  7).  The  ventral  sheet  extends  posteriorly  on  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  cranium  for  a  very  short  distance  (Figs.  6,  16).  The  extent  of  this 
ossification  can  be  seen  only  by  removal  of  the  premaxillary  bones,  which  are 
closely  connected  to  its  ventral  surface  by  tough  fibrous  ligamentous  tissue. 
The  anterior  margin  of  the  vomer  (Vo.)  interdigitates  with  the  ventral 
06sification,  and  upon  removal  of  it,  several  spicules  from  the  parasphenoid 
(Fig.  7  ps.),  are  also  visible  in  contact  with  it. 

The  parasphenoid  lies  ventral  to  a  broad  surface  of  cartilage  (eth,)  which 
forms  the  posterior  ventral  floor  of  the  intemasal  septiun.  In  a  longitudinal 
section  through  this  region  (Fig.  7)  the  relations  of  the  ossifications  to  the  car- 
tilage are  well  brought  out.  The  ossification,  which  in  the  32  mm.  stage  forms 
a  perichondrial  layer  in  contact  with  the  superficial  dermal  ossification,  has 
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now  penetrated  the  cartilage,  which  in  the  adult  is  entirely  ossified  in  the 
anterior  region.  A  transverse  section  through  this  region  of  the  60  mm.  stage 
shows  the  beginning  of  the  invasion  of  the  cartilage  by  the  bone,  both  dorsally 
and  ventrally.  The  posterior  margin  of  the  intemasal  septum  per- 
sists as  cartilage  (Fig.  7).  It  extends  dorsally  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
dermal  ossification  as  far  as  the  interdigitation  of  this  with  the  frontals.  Ven- 
trally it  extends  as  the  floor  of  the  cavum  cranii  as  far  posteriorly  as  the  orbito- 
sphenoid  (05.).  This  is  opposed  to  McMurrich's  statement  that  the  anterior 
end  of  the  ethmoid  plate  of  the  larva  remains  imossified  in  the  adult. 

Anterior  to  the  olfactory  foramen,  the  supraethmoid  and  the  ectethmoids 
of  each  side  interdigitate  in  the  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa.  Comparison  with  the 
condition  of  this  region  in  the  32  mm.  larva  (Fig.  3),  shows  that  the  ossifica- 
tions of  the  supraethmoid  and  the  ectethmoid  are  perichondrial,  allti  are  devel- 
oped on  the  outer  wall  of  the  massive  intemasal  septimi.  The  jagged  suture 
between  the  two  bones  extends  dorso-posteriorly  as  far  as  the  frontal-supraeth- 
moid  sutiure  (Fig.  10)  and  ventrally  as  far  as  the  vomerosupraethmoid  suture 
(Fig.  6).  The  ectethmoids  are  in  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  supraethmoid  and  curve  posteriorly  from  it  on  the  surface  of  the  ethmoid 
cartilage  (Fig.  16).  McMurrich  (1884)  says  that  the  supraethmoid  interdigi- 
tates  posteriorly  with  the  orbitosphenoid,  and,  as  my  figures  show,  this  is 
effected  by  posteriorly  extending  spicules  of  the  perichondrial  ossification  on 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  ethmoid  cartilage,  as  the  main  parts  of  the  two  bones 
imder  consideration,  are  widely  separate  (Fig.  16). 

Comparison  of  the  median  section  of  this  region  of  Amiurus,  with  that  of 
Amia,  (Sagemehl,  1884),  shows  several  important  differences.  The  solid  cartilage 
characteristic  of  the  ganoid  intemasal  region  is  present  in  Amia,  and  there  are  no 
ossifications  in  it.  The  ethmoid  is  a  dermal  ossification  and  lies  near  the  dorsal 
anterior  end  of  the  massive  intemasal  septmn.  The  cartilage  beneath  this 
ossification  continues  posteriorly  as  the  solid  tegmen  cranii,  whereas  in  Amiu- 
rus, the  posterior  margin  of  the  intemasal  cartilage  ends  dorsally  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  frontals.  There  is  no  perichondrial  ossification  in  this  region  in 
Amia.  The  premaxillary  bone  abuts  against  the  ventral  surface  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  cartilage,  there  being  no  intermediate  ossification,  such  as  is  found  in 
Amiurus;  nor  does  the  vomer  come  in  contact  with  the  ethmoid,  but,  since  the 
ethmoid  of  Amia  is  comparable  to  the  dorsal  part  of  the  deraio-supraethmoid 
of  Amiurus,  this  condition  is  not  remarkable.  The  ossifications  surrounding 
the  ethmoid  plate  of  Amiurus  have  invaded  the  cartilage,  while  all  the  ossifica- 
tions in  this  region  of  Amia  are  dermal.  That  the  cartilage  has  not  entirely 
ossified  in  Amiums  is  evidence  that  it  has  advanced  but  little  farther  in  its 
osseous  development  than  has  Amia. 

In  the  Characinidae  (Sagemehl,  1885) — another  of  the  lower  teleost  fami- 
lies, which  in  American  piscine  classification  (Gregory,  1907),  is  closely  allied 
to  the  siluroids  as  an  offshoot  from  the  lower  branches  of  the  teleost  stock — 
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the  ethmoid  region  is  comparable,  to  a  great  degree,  with  the  condition  of 
Amiurus.  The  intemasal  septum,  except  in  some  of  the  very  lowest  genera  of 
the  family,  has  the  same  relations  as  in  Amiurus.  The  vomer  is  usually  more 
massive  and  extends  ventrally  in  between  the  ethmoid  (Sagemehl)  and  the 
cartilage.  According  to  Sagemehl,  the  ethmoid  has  a  double  origin  as  in 
Amiurus,  the  amount  of  ossification  varying  from  the  Amioid  condition  to 
complete  ossification  of  the  intemasal  cartilage.  In  speaking  of  the  ventral 
extent  of  the  ethmoid  in  this  group,  he  hoped  that  further  investigations  would 
justify  his  conclusions  that  such  a  condition  did  exist  in  other  teleosts. 

In  the  Cyprinoids  (Sagemehl,  1891),  there  is  more  or  less  invasion  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  intemasal  septiun  by  bone,  but  none  of  the  species  have  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Amiums  in  this  respect.  In  this  family  the  ossification  around 
the  ethmoid  cartilage  has  extended  on  to  the  ventral  surface  and  is  here  in 
contact  with  the  vomer.  Concerning  this  region  Sagemehl  says:  "In  Folge 
dieses  Verhaltens  konnen  wir  bei  Cyprinoiden  an  jedem  Ethmoid  zwei  Theile 
imterschieden:  eine  diinne  Knochenplatte,  die  annahemd  dem  urspriinglichen 
Deckknochen  entspricht  und  die  lateral  die  Nasengmbe  iiberdacht,  und  eine 
von  dieser  Platte  nach  unten  absteigende  mehr  oder  weniger  breite,  aus 
spongioser  Knochensubstanz  bestehende,  vertikal  gestellte  knocheme  Wand, 
welche  die  beiden  Nasengmben  von  einander  scheidet,  und  die  durch  Knor- 
pelsubstitution  entstanden  ist. " 

This  condition  is  also  tme  of  Amiums  as  shown  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
discussion.  Hence  the  degree  of  ossification  in  the  ethmoid  region  of  the 
Charadnidae,  Cyprinidae  and  Siluridae  affords  another  factor  for  grouping 
them  together. 

Of  the  Loricati  (AUis,  1910),  Trigla  has  a  part  of  the  intemasal  septum 
invaded  by  bone,  but  in  none  does  the  dorsal  ossification,  either  dermal  or 
perichondrial,  extend  over  the  anterior  end  of  the  cram'um.  In  Salmo  and 
most  of  the  other  teleosts,  the  ossification  is  entirely  dermal  and  has  no  peri- 
chondrial element  connected  with  it,  repeating  the  condition  found  in  Amia. 
From  the  above  comparisons  I  think  that,  of  all  the  lower  teleosts,  Amiums 
has  the  largest  amount  of  ossification  in  this  region  and  the  steps  in  the  forma- 
tion of  it  show  that  it  is  both  dermal  and  perichondrial  in  origin.  The  former 
is  the  first  of  the  two  ossifications  to  appear. 

The  ectethmoids.  Each  of  these  is  developed  around  the  ectethmoid  process 
of  either  side.  In  the  discussion  of  this  region  of  the  younger  forms,  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  have  been  described  and  the  beginning  of  ossification 
in  the  32  mm.  larva  has  been  noted.  Perichondrial  ossification  had  just  b^un 
at  that  stage,  while  the  large  membranous  sheet  attached  to  the  lateral  edge 
of  the  cartilaginous  ectethmoid  process  had  already  ossified  and  extended 
posteriorly  above  the  orbit.  In  the  60  mm.  larva,  perichondrial  ossifications 
have  appeared  on  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the  cartilage  which 
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forms  the  floor  of  the  nasal  process  and  the  basal  part  of  the  process.  The 
ossification  of  the  dorsal  surface  unites  with  a  descending  perichondrial  wall 
from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  roof  of  the  intemasal  septum  and  forms  the 
olfactory  canaL  Thus,  in  the  adult,  there  is  no  cartilaginous  floor  in  the  nasal 
fossa,  but  it  is  fonned  by  the  premaxillary  bone  and  tough  connective  tissue. 
In  spite  of  all  the  perichondrial  ossification  which  has  taken  place  in  this  region, 
the  articular  surface  for  the  palatine  and  a  small  strip  ventral  to  it  remain 
uncovered  (Fig.  16).  This  cartilage  lies  between  dorsal  and  ventral  ossifica- 
tions of  the  ectethmoid  anteriorly,  but  posterior  to  the  articular  surface  these 
parts  unite  (Fig.  16).  The  ventral  ossification  interdigitates  anteriorly  with 
the  vomer,  and,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  cranium,  with  the  supraethmoid  (Fig.  6). 
Further  contact  between  the  ventral  ossification  of  the  ectethmoid  and  that  of 
the  supraethmoid  is  prevented  by  a  wide  expanse  of  cartilage  visible  upon 
removal  of  the  vomer  (Fig.  16).  This  figure  also  shows  the  distance  between 
the  ectethmoids  of  the  two  sides  and  the  very  regular  edge  that  each  has.  They 
are  also  separated  from  the  orbitosphenoid  (05.)  by  cartilage. 

Posteriorly  and  above,  the  dermal  ossification  attached  to  the  margin  of 
the  bone  is  indistinguishably  fused  with  the  perichondrial  ossification  surround- 
ing the  foramen  orbito-nasale  (Fig.  10).  This  dermal  ossification  is  a  very 
pronounced  process  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  cranial  wall  Its 
medial  end  is  continuous  with  that  part  of  the  bone  which,  with  the  orbito- 
sphenoid, forms  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  orbital  foramen  (Fig.  20). 
These  are  the  main  featiures  that  distinguish  the  bone.  Its  dorsal  surface  is 
covered  with  small  ridges  which  radiate  from  the  center.  There  are  also 
numerous  nerve  foramina  for  twigs  of  the  ophthalmicus  superficialis  trigemini, 
but  none  of  these  are  connected  with  a  lateral  line  canal  as  McMurrich  (1884b) 
stated,  because  no  such  canal  is  included  in  the  ectethmoid.  The  posterior 
margin  of  the  lateral  process  is  continuous  with  a  similar  one  on  the  margin  of 
the  frontal  of  the  same  side.  The  inner  surface  of  the  bone  is  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  cartilage  (Fig.  7). 

Cuvier  (1828)  called  this  bone  the  'frontal  anterieur'  and  described  it 
briefly  in  the  perch.  In  his  diagnosis,  he  said  that  it  enclosed  the  olfactory 
nerve,  was  not  entirely  ossified,  and  had  an  articular  surface  for  the  palatine 
and  maxillary  bones.  The  suborbitals  were  attached  to  its  lateral  surface  by 
ligamentous  tissue.  Except  for  the  connexion  with  the  maxillary,  this 
description  would  apply  in  a  very  general  way  to  the  ectethmoid  as  described  in 
this  paper.  Stannius  (1854)  used  the  terminology  of  Cuvier  in  describing  this 
bone  in  the  teleosts,  and  stated  that  it  was  one  of  the  marginal  bones  of  the 
first  and  second  head  segements. 

Huxley  (1864)  remarked  this  bone  as  a  development  around  the  ectethmoid 
process  in  Esox,  and,  though  calling  the  ossification,  the  prefrontal,  he  stated 
that  it  was  comparable  to  the  lateral  mass  ossification  of  the  ethmoid  bone  of 
human  anatomy.    Vrolik  (1873)  followed  Huxley  in  using  this  name.    Its 
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synonomy  may  be  found,  in  common  with  that  of  the  other  cranial  bones,  in 
tables  given  by  Owen  (1848),  Vrolik  (1873),  and  Starks  (1901).  Vrolik  very 
briefly  describes  this  bone  as  a  'perichondrostische'  ossification,  that  is,  what 
is  here  called  a  dermal  ossification.  It  is  figured  for  the  carp,  Silurus  and  other 
teleosts,  but  he  does  not  discuss  it  further. 

In  the  Cyprinoids  (Sagemehl,  1891)  it  encloses  the  olfactory  nerve  and  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  has  an  articular  facet  for  the  palatine, 
and  is  called  the  prefrontal.  It  projects  very  abruptly  from  the  lateral  surface 
of  the  cranium,  separating  the  nasal  fossa  and  the  orbit.  Its  developmental 
relations  are  not  discussed.  These  same  relations  also  hold  true  for  the  Char- 
adnidae  as  described  by  the  same  author  (1885). 

Gegenbaur  (1878)  calls  this  bone  the  'ethmoide  laterale'  or  'praefrontale' 
in  Alepocephalus.  He  distinguishes  two  parts,  a  lateral  and  a  medial,  the 
latter  is  developed  from  the  ethmoid  cartilage  and  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the 
olfoctory  canal.  He  claims  that  the  sculpturing  on  the  dorsal  surface  is 
arranged  concentrically  and  that  the  ridges  represent  lines  of  growth.  The  bone 
does  not  have  the  extensive  articulation  that  it  has  in  Amiurus,  but  is  limited 
to  the  cap  of  the  ectethmoid  process. 

McMurrich  (1884b)  made  two  statements  concerning  this  bone  in  Amiiuiis, 
which  contradict  each  other.  In  one  place  (p.  277)  he  says  that  the  upper 
surface  of  the  bone  is  very  irregular  and  has  numerous  foramina  coimected 
with  the  mucous  canal  system.  Farther  along  in  the  same  paper  (p.  280), 
he  says  that  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  ectethmoid  and  the  mucous 
canal  lying  dorsal  to  it  If  the  first  statement  were  qualified  to  mean  nerve 
foramina,  as  I  think  he  really  means,  there  would  be  no  confusion  in  interpret- 
ing his  statement  Since  there  are  canal  foramina  in  some  of  the  bones  of  this 
region,  this  qualifying  statement  should  be  made. 

Gaupp  (1906),  in  remarking  upon  the  development  of  this  bone  in  Salmo, 
calls  it  the  'pleurethmoidale,'  introducing  an  entirely  uimecessary  term.  If 
one  standard  of  nomenclature  is  to  be  adopted  in  comparative  osteology,  it 
should  be  adhered  to  as  far  as  possible.  Anyone  reading  Gaupp's  papers  is 
at  once  struck  by  the  flood  of  new  and  uimecessary  terms  throughout  all  of 
them.  According  to  this  investigator,  the  ectethmoid  of  the  adult  Salmo  is  a 
true  perichondrial  ossification  formed  around  the  planum  antorbitale  (ecteth- 
moid process).  The  adult  condition  is  the  result  of  endochondrification  and 
resorption,  with  an  added  ossification  formed  by  the  ligament  connecting  it 
to  the  palatine.  The  bone  includes  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  trigeminus, 
and  the  anterior  ossicle  of  the  infraorbital  chain  of  bones  is  attached  to  its 
lateral  surface. 

Allis'  (1910)  description  of  the  development  of  this  bone  in  the  mail- 
cheeked  fishes  (Loricati)  is  given  earlier  in  the  paper,  but  we  can  compare  the 
adult  bones  at  this  time.  As  was  stated  previously,  both  have  perichondrial 
and  dermal  elements,  although  Allis  claims  that  the  latter  is  perichondrlia 
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rather  than  dermal.  The  olfactory  nerve  issues  through  this  bone  in  the  mail- 
cheeked  fishes,  and  in  Amiurus,  the  olfactory  tract  Both  have  a  foramen  for 
the  passage  anteriorly  of  the  ophthalmicus  superficiaUs  trigemini  and  a  facet 
for  articulation  with  the  palatine. 

The  nasals.    In  the  32  mm.  stage,  the  only  ossifications  in  the  roof  of  the 
nasal  fossa  of  each  side  were  those  developed  around  the  anterior  ends  of  the 
supraorbital  and  suborbital  lateral  line  canals.    At  that  stage  they  were  nar- 
row and  tubular,  the  more  medial  ossification  enclosed  the  supraorbital  and  the 
more  lateral  the  suborbital  canal.    They  were  connected  to  the  surrounding 
bones  by  ligamentous  tissue,  there  being  no  contact  of  ossifications.    In  the 
adult,  the  more  medial  of  the  two  bones  is  recognized  as  the  nasal  and  the  more 
^ateral  as  the  lacrimal.    The  nasal  (Fig.  15)  is  flat  and  covers  most  of  the  fossa 
roof,  its  concave  antero-lateral  margin  forming  the  median  margin  of  the 
anterior  naris.    The  lateral  line  canal  occupies  a  very  limited  space  on  the 
longitudinal  median  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone.    This  canal  opens  anteriorly 
by  two  pores,  one  at  the  tip  of  the  bone  (Fig.  11),  and  the  other  on  the  latero- 
anterior  margin,  posterior  to  the  anterior   naris.     Posteriorly,    the   lateral 
line  canal  passes  from  the  narrow  posterior  tip  of  the  bone  and  proceeds 
through  a  mass  of  connective  tissue  before  entering  the  anterior  end  of  the 
frontal  (/r.).    The  flat  and  scale-like  appearance  of  the  bone  is  the  result  of 
ossification  of  part  of  the  fibrous  connective  tissue  below  the  lateral  line  canal 
ossification.    In  outline  the  bone  is  suggestive  of  the  nasal  of  Amia  (Sagemehl, 
1884),  but  it  is  not  nearly  as  massive  nor  does  it  meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side.    The  enclosed  lateral  line  canal  does  not  connect  with  that  of  the  other 
side  within  the  ethmoid  as  it  does  in  Amia.    The  nasal  of  the  Characinidae 
(Sagemehl,  1885)  is  more  like  that  of  Amia,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ethmoid  cartilage  as  in  the  latter,  but  not  in  Amiurus.    The  Cyprinoid  nasal 
is  more  nearly  like  that  of  Amiurus  than  of  Amia  or  the  Characinids.    In 
Salmo,  (Schleip,  1903)  the  nasal  develops  in  contact  with  the  ethmoid  cartilage 
and  encloses  a  lateral  line  canal.    In  Gasterosteus  (Swinnerton,  1902),  this 
bone  is  very  large  and  intimately  connected  with  the  ethmoid  cartilage;  it 
extends  on  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  cranium  after  forming  the  roof  of  the 
nasal  fossa,  but  the  presence  of  a  lateral  line  canal  within  it  is  not  mentioned. 

In  the  Amphibia,  Reptilia,  Aves,  and  Mammalia,  the  nasal  bone  occurs  as 
a  dermal  ossification  on  the  roof  of  the  nasal  capsule.  In  some  mammals  the 
cartilage  of  the  capsule  beneath  this  bone  disappears,  and  a  condition  com- 
parable to  that  of  Amiurus  results.  The  teleostean  nasal  bone  is  comparable, 
then,  in  a  certain  degree  with  the  nasal  of  the  higher  groups.  In  nearly  all  of 
the  teleosts  however,  this  bone  contains  a  lateral  line  canal  ossification  on  its 
dorsal  surface.  In  Amiurus  the  bone  is  isolated,  but  in  most  of  the  other  forms 
it  connects  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  suture  with  the  surrounding  bones. 

The  lacrimals.  A  single  lacrimal  on  each  side  of  the  head  forms  the  lateral 
roof  of  the  nasal  fossa  (Fig.  15).    Each  is  very  small  and  narrow  and  contains 
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the  anterior  end  of  the  suborbital  lateral  line  canal  of  its  side.  The  most 
anterior  dennal  tubule  of  the  canal  issues  from  the  bone  through  its  dorso- 
medial  edge  (Fig.  11).  From  the  small  central  part  of  the  bone  four  processes 
radiate,  two  anterior  and  two  posterior.  The  antero-lateral  process  is  slender 
and  curves  around  the  external  margin  of  the  anterior  naris.  The  anterior 
end  of  the  suborbital  canal,  after  leaving  the  main  part  of  the  bone  at  the 
proximal  end  of  this  process,  proceeds  immediately  to  the  external  surface  of 
the  head.  The  process  is  closely  connected  by  ligament  to  the  maxillary  and 
premaxillaiy  bones,  and  to  the  ethmoid  comu  of  the  supraethmoid  bone. 

The  median  anterior  process  of  the  lacrimal  projects  toward  the  middle 
line  of  the  fossa  roof,  posterior  to  the  anterior  naris.  It  contains  the  first  der- 
mal tubule  of  the  suborbital  lateral  line  canal,  the  pore  of  which  lies  lateral  to 
the  pore  of  the  first  dennal  tubule  of  the  supraorbital  canal,  posterior  to  the 
mai;gin  of  the  anterior  naris  (Fig.  11). 

The  elongate  median  posterior  process  extends  posteriorly  toward  the 
anterior  face  of  the  ectethmoid  bone.  It  lacks  a  lateral  line  canal  element. 
The  anterior  ossicle  of  the  infraorbital  series  of  lateral  line  canal  bones  (Fig. 
15)  is  connected  with  its  ventral  margin  by  ligament.  The  lateral  posterior 
process  of  the  lacrimal  lies  external  to  the  first  suborbital  bone,  so  that  the  sub- 
orbital lateral  line  canal  enters  the  posterior  margin  of  the  lacrimal  between 
the  posterior  processes.  After  giving  off  the  dennal  tubule  described  above, 
the  canal  ends  by  the  passing  to  the  exterior.  There  is  one  sense  organ,  the 
most  anterior  of  the  suborbital  lateral  line  canal,  contained  within  the  lacrimal 
bone.  The  nasal  bone  encloses  the  most  anterior  sense  organ  of  the  supra- 
orbital canal. 

The  older  writers — Cuvier,  Stannius,  Hallman,  Wagner,  Huxley  and 
others — ^recognized  the  lacrimal  bone  as  the  anterior  element  of  the  suborbital 
or  infraorbital  series.  In  most  of  the  forms  studied  it  was  the  largest  and 
gradually  came  to  have  a  greater  morphological  significance  than  the  more 
posterior  elements  of  the  series.  It  contains  a  part  of  the  suborbital  lateral 
line  canal  in  most  teleosts  and  in  Amia,  and  is  usually  related  to  the  roof  of 
the  nasal  organ.  Where  its  development  has  been  studied  (Schleip,  1903), 
it  has  been  foimd  to  arise  primarily  as  an  ossification  developed  in  connexion 
with  a  lateral  line  sense  organ,  and  later  has  an  osseous  base  formed  from  sur- 
rounding connective  tissue.  In  Amiurus,  as  noted  above,  the  lateral  line 
element  is  the  first  to  appear  and  the  dennal  part  does  not  ossify  imtil  much 
later.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  bone  has  two  parts  as  Schleip  has  stated,  and 
that  the  dennal  part  may  be  homologized  to  the  lacrimal  bone  of  the  higher 
groups.  As  the  lateral  line  canal  is  associated  with  those  forms  which  live 
in  the  water,  so  is  the  lacrimal  canal  found  in  those  animals  which  pass  most 
of  their  lives  in  the  air.  In  both  cases  the  bone  develops  lateral  to  and  usually 
dorsal  to  the  nasal  organ  and  is  a  dennal  ossification.  It  may  have  more  or  less 
connexion  with  the  surroimding  bones — ^nasal,  maxillary,  premaxiUary,  supra- 
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ethmoid,  and  ectethmoid — and  in  some  of  the  fishes  with  the  vomer.  Allis' 
(1898)  criterion  for  the  homology  of  the  lacrimal  is  the  inclusion  within  it  of 
the  anterior  end  of  the  suborbital  canal.  In  comparing  his  work  on  Amia  with 
that  of  McMurrich  on  Amiurus,  he  concluded  that  the  antorbital  of  Amia  was 
the  homologue  of  the  adnasal  (lacrimal,  Author)  of  Amiurus.  Since  however, 
this  bone  of  Amiiuiis  contains  the  anterior  end  of  the  suborbital  canal  it  is  the 
lacrimal  and  the  antorbital  of  Amia  is  represented  by  the  long  antero-lateral 
process,  which  has  fused  with  the  lacrimal  element  as  it  has  in  some  other 
teleosts. 

Thefrantals.  These  are  the  most  extensive  and  conspicuous  bones  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  cranium,  forming  most  of  the  roof  and  part  of  the  side 
walls  of  the  cavum  cranii  (Fig.  10).  The  only  point  of  suture  between  the  two 
is  in  the  region  of  the  original  epiphysial  bar.  Anterior  and  posterior  to  this 
suture  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  two  longitudinal  fontanelles,  the 
remnants  of  the  more  extensive  ones  of  the  younger  stages.  Each  has  a  raised 
margin  on  the  sides  of  these  fontanelles,  thus  bounding  a  fossa  which  continues 
anteriorly  as  far  as  the  supraethmoid  and  posteriorly  on  to  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  supraoccipital.  This  fossa  is  filled  with  connective  tissue  and  nerve  fibres, 
and  a  tough  membrane  is  stretched  the  entire  length  of  each  of  the  fontanelles. 
Their  restriction  is  caused  by  median  growth  of  the  frontals,  a  process  noted 
in  its  incipience  in  the  32nmi.  stage.  Earlier,  however,  the  posterior  fonta- 
nelle  extended  between  the  anterior  edges  of  the  occipital  arch,  but  the  ossifica- 
tion in  this  region  has  grown  forward  and  closed  the  extreme  posterior  end  of 
the  fontanelle. 

Anteriorly,  the  frontals  interdigitate  with  the  median  supraethmoid,  which 
forms  the  anterior  margin  of  the  anterior  fontanelle.  This  interdigitation  lies 
above  the  orbito-nasal  foramen  and  is  continuous  laterally  with  that  between 
the  ectethmoids  and  the  frontals  (Fig.  10).  An  oblique  frontal  ridge,  along 
which  the  adductor  mandibularis  muscle  has  its  origin,  extends  posteriorly  across 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  frontal  from  the  lateral  posterior  margin  of  the  ecteth- 
moid. The  frontal  ridge  does  not  extend  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  bone,  but 
unites  with  the  ridge  which  forms  the  margin  of  the  median  fossa.  Behind 
the  union  of  the  two  ridges  a  wing  of  bone  extends  laterally  to  interdigitate 
with  the  sphenotic.  Anterior  to  the  ridge  the  surface  of  the  bone  is  sculptured 
in  longitudinal  lines,  which  run  posteriorly  toward  the  middle  line  of  the 
cranium,  parallel  to  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  ridge  and  extending  along  its 
anterior  face.    Posterior  to  the  frontal  ridge  the  bone  is  comparatively  smooth. 

At  the  anterior  end  of  the  frontal  ridge  the  suborbital  lateral  line  canal  enters 
the  frontal  bone  from  the  postfrontal  (Fig.  11).  The  two  bones  are  not  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  so  that  the  canal  crosses  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  adductor 
mandibularis  muscle  before  entering  the  frontal.  A  dermal  tubule  is  given 
off  from  this  part  of  the  canal  as  it  passes  from  the  postfrontal  to  the  frontal. 
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The  frontal  bone  extends  down  into  the  wall  of  the  orbit,  externally  con- 
necting by  suture  with  the  orbito-  and  alisphenoid  ossifications  (Fig.  20).  In 
the  anterior  part  of  the  orbit  it  is  separated  from  the  ectethmoid  bone  by  a  small 
remnant  of  the  fused  alisphenoid-ectethmoid  cartilage.  Posteriorly  it  inter- 
digitates  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  sphenotic  bone,  above  the  ab'sphenoid. 
On  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavum  cranii,  the  frontal  descends  in  the  cranial 
wall  in  front  of  and  behind  the  line  of  suture  between  the  two  frontals,  but 
immediately  below  the  suture  this  downgrowth  is  limited  by  the  dorsal  parts  of 
the  ali-  and  orbitosphenoids.  Anteriorly  it  overlaps  the  orbitosphenoid  and  con- 
tinues as  far  forward  as  the  cartilage  which  lines  the  cavum  within  the  ecteth- 
moid. Posteriorly  it  overlaps  the  alisphenoid,  interdigitates  with  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  sphenotic  and  proceeds  dorsally  toward  the  middle  line  of  the 
craniimi  to  interdigitate  with  the  supraoccipital. 

There  are  many  minute  nerve  foramina  and  canals  in  the  frontal  bone,  but 
none  of  them  reach  the  cavum  cranii.  The  largest  canal  is  that  of  the  ophthal- 
micus superficialis  facialis,  which,  after  issuing  from  the  alisphenoid,  sends  a 
branch  along  the  dorsal  median  wall  of  the  orbit  and  is  enclosed  within  the 
frontal.  It  continues  forward  within  the  bone,  sending  small  twigs  dorsally 
into  the  bone  to  the  lateral  line  organs  contained  within  it  and  also  clear  through 
the  bone  to  the  integumental  sense  organs  above  (Fig.  10).  Anteriorly,  the 
nerve  passes  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone  through  a  small  foramen,  just 
below  the  insertion  of  the  connective  tissue  which  connects  frontal  with  nasal. 

The  supraorbital  lateral  line  canal,  which  starts  in  the  nasal  bone,  enters 
the  anterior  end  of  the  frontal  after  passing  through  the  connective  tissue 
between  the  two  bones.  The  anterior  point  of  ingress  of  the  canal  lies  just  dorsal 
to  the  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  facialis.  From 
this  point  its  course  cannot  be  followed  externally,  but  must  be  traced  by  fol- 
lowing it  through  a  series  of  transverse  sections,  (a  60  mm.  specimen  was  used 
for  this).  There  is  one  dermal  tubule  and  pore  anterior  to  the  frontal  ridge 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone.  As  noted  above,  the  suborbital  canal  enters 
the  frontal  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  frontal  ridge.  It  anastomoses  with  the 
supraorbital  canal  beneath  the  ridge  and  a  dermal  tubule  extends  along  the 
posterior  face  of  the  ridge  from  the  supraorbital  canal,  just  before  their  anas- 
tomosis. The  canal  formed  by  the  anastomosis  continues  posteriorly  from  the 
middle  of  the  frontal  ridge  and  thence  into  the  sphenotic  bone  (Fig.  11).  There 
are  three  sense  organs  in  the  canal  enclosed  in  the  frontal  at  points  shown  in 
Figure  11.  The  first  and  third  are  followed  by  dermal  tubules,  but  the  second, 
which  lies  just  anterior  to  the  union  of  supraorbital  and  suborbital  canals  is  not. 

This  bone  of  the  adult  is  the  result  of  the  ossification  of  the  membrane  above 
the  alisphenoid  cartilage  of  the  larva.  In  sections  through  the  60  mm.  larva 
the  fibrous  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  ventral  surface  of  this  membrane 
have  ossified  and  appear  dl  lamellae  capping  the  perichondrial  ossification  of 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  alisphenoid  cartilage  (Fig.  32).    The  ossifications  of 
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the  two  sides  of  the  head  have  fused  around  the  epiphysial  bar,  and  the  carti- 
lage within  it  has  all  but  disappeared.  None  of  this  ossification  connecting 
the  frontals  of  the  two  sides  is  perichondria!.  In  the  adult,  the  cartilage  has 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  interior  of  the  ossification  (Fig.  7)  surrounding  the 
original  epiphysial  bar.  Anterior  to  this  bar  the  frontal  is  thin  and  solid,  while 
behind,  although  just  as  solid,  the  bone  is  much  thicker.  The  nerve  foramina 
in  the  bone  are  later  developments  and  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  osseous 
trabeculae  around  the  nerve  twigs  and  branches.  The  ossification  aroimd  the 
lateral  line  canal  has  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the  bone. 

The  older  comparative  anatomists  homologise  the  frontals  of  the  fishes  with 
those  in  the  higher  animals  and  based  their  conclusions  upon  topographical 
rather  than  embryological  relationships.  As  far  back  in  the  literature  as  I  have 
gone,  these  bones  have  always  been  known  as  the  frontalia  with,  perhaps,  an 
added  adjective  to  distinguish  them  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  frontalia. 
In  practically  every  teleost  and  most  of  the  ganoids  they  are  the  largest  bones 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  craniiun  and  are  usually  paired.  Fontanelles  like 
those  of  Amiurus  were  recognized  in  the  teleosts  by  Cuvier  and  are  again 
referred  to  by  Stannius  (1854).  In  Amia  and  most  lower  teleost  families  these 
fontanelles  are  absent  and  the  frontals  are  connected  by  suture  along  their 
entire  length. 

In  comparison  with  the  frontals  of  Amiurus  those  of  Amia  show  limitations 
of  development  ventrally  and  internally.  They  cover  more  of  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  cranium  than  those  of  Amiurus,  but  they  take  no  part  in  the  wall 
of  the  cavum  cranii,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  solid  cartilaginous  tegmen 
cranii  (Sagemehl,  1884).  They  do  not  interdigitate  anteriorly  with  the  supra- 
ethmoid  because  of  its  limited  development,  but  their  relations  to  the  nasal 
bones  are  comparable  to  those  of  Amiurus.  In  the  orbital  wall,  the  frontal  of 
Amia  is  separated  from  the  orbitosphenoid  and  alisphenoid  ossifications  by 
cartilage.  Cartilage  does  not  extend  between  the  frontal  and  ectethmoid 
(prefrontal,  Sagemehl)  as  in  Amiurus. 

In  the  Characinidae  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  condition  found  in  Amia  and 
that  of  Amiurus.  Citharinus  (Sagemehl,  1885)  approaches  the  Amiurus  type 
of  frontal  development  externally,  but  is  more  like  Amia  internally,  in  that 
more  cartilage  persists  in  the  side  walls  and  the  roof  of  the  cranium  than  in 
Amiurus.  The  epiphysial  bar  is  not  enclosed  by  the  frontals,  although  they 
meet  above  it.  Sarcodaces  lacks  the  anterior  fontanelle  found  in  Citharinus 
and  the  posterior  fontanelle  lies  more  between  the  parietals  than  the  frontals. 
Internally,  there  is  less  cartilage  than  in  Citharinus,  but  the  epiphysial  bar 
remains  unossified.  The  other  families  of  the  lower  teleosts — Mormyridae, 
Osteoglossidae,  Clupeidae,  Gymnarchidae  and  others — have  the  frontals  con- 
nected by  suture  as  far  back  as  the  parietals  whkh  are  highly  developed  in 
these  forms.    The  internal  relations  of  the  frontals  have  not  been  described  for 
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any  of  these  lower  teleosts  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  how  much  car- 
tilage remains  beneath  them. 

In  the  Cyprinidae  (Sagemehl,  1891),  the  frontals  have  relations  which  closely 
aiq)roach  those  of  Amiurus,  but  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  always  closed  in 
those  genera  figured  by  Sagemehl.  The  epiphysial  bar  persists  as  cartilage  in 
the  adult,  and  the  frontals  have  not  extended  beneath  it  as  they  have  in  Amiur- 
us.  In  none  of  the  foims  thus  far  mentioned  have  I  been  able  to  find  a  frontal 
ridge  for  the  adductor  mandibularis  muscle  comparable  to  that  in  Amiurus. 
The  postfrontal  (sphenotic,  auct.)  never  has  the  dorsal  extent  that  it  has  in 
Amiurus,  but  is  always  overlapped  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  frontal. 

In  the  Salmonidae,  the  frontals  lie  superficial  to  the  tegmen  cranii  (Parker, 
1872),  as  they  do  in  Esox  (Huxley,  1864)  and  take  very  little  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  orbital  roof,  probably  because  of  the  persistence  of  the  cartilage  in 
this  region.  Further  discussion  of  the  topographical  relations  of  the  frontals 
is  unnecessary  because  the  above  shows  that  there  is  a  general  agreement  in 
position  throughout  the  whole  group  of  teleosts. 

The  relations  of  the  nerves  to  this  bone  were  neglected  by  the  older  anato* 
mists  and  not  until  Sagemehl's  description  of  Amia  were  these  studied.  As  in 
Amiurus  twigs  from  the  ophthalmiqps  superficialis  facialis  (Sagemehl's  fifth) 
pass  into  the  bone  to  innervate  the  sense  organs  of  the  lateral  line  canal.  The 
Selachianshavea  series  of  foramina  in  this  same  region  penetrating  the  supra- 
orbital cartilage  (Gegenbaur,  1872;  Wells,  1917).  In  the  Characinidae  the 
(^hthalmic  branch  of  the  facialis  has  the  same  relations  as  in  Amia  and  Amiu- 
rus. In  Amia  an  anterior  branch  of  it  extends  dorsally  through  the  cartilage 
and  frontal  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  orbit.  In  the  Characinidae,  Cyprinidae 
and  Amiurus,  this  branch  passes  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cranium  through 
the  frontal  alone.  In  Amiurus  it  lies  free  in  the  orbit  in  theyoimger  stages  and 
its  enclosing  within  the  frontal  is  accomplished  by  growth  ventrally  from  the 
frontal  of  osseous  spicules  which  finally  enclose  the  nerve  within  a  canal. 

Von  Kolliker  (1850)  was  one  of  the  first  to  work  out  the  histological  develop- 
ment of  the  frontals.  Up  to  his  time  there  was  a  controversy  between  those 
who  thought  that  the  bone  was  developed  from  membrane  and  therefore  com- 
parable throughout  the  whole  vertebrate  series,  and  those  who  held  that  in  the 
Aves  and  Mammalia  it  was  developed  from  cartilage.  Reichert  (1849)  was 
responsible  for  the  latter  statement  and  von  Kolliker  took  it  upon  himself  to 
settle  the  controversy  by  histological  and  chemical  analysis.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  the  bone  showed  that  it  did  not  have  a  trace  of  the  chondrin  common 
to  the  bones  developed  from  cartilage.  As  a  result  of  his  work  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  frontal  bone  throughout  all  the  groups  was  developed  from 
dermal  cormective  tissue  and  had  nothing  to  do  in  development  with  the  under- 
tying  cartilage.  Subsequent  researches  on  the  development  of  the  bone  have 
borne  out  his  statement.  Gegenbaur  (1864)  and  Hertwig  (1876)  both  agree 
that  originally  the  frontal  bones  were  dermal  scales  which,  in  the  course  of 
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phylogenetic  changes,  have  sunken  to  their  present  position  and  fused  into  a 
solid  osseous  mass.  Acipenser  typifies  the  indifferent  stage  where  the  scales 
have  not  yet  foimed  bones. 

The  supraorbital  lateral  line  canal  is  usually  associated  with  the  frontal  bone 
in  the  ganoids  and  teleosts,  and  there  are  many  or  few  pores  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  bone  connected  with  it.  VroUk  (1873),  in  his  general  description 
and  in  the  conclusions  of  his  work  on  the  development  of  the  frontal  bones  of 
teleosts,  states  that  the  frontal  bone  is  developed  primarily  to  protect  the  canal. 
This  has  since  been  refuted  by  those  who  have  worked  out  the  developmental 
relations  of  the  canal  and  the  bone.  The  ossification  around  the  canal  is  at 
first  entirely  separate  from  that  of  the  main  part  of  the  frontal  (Klaatsch, 
1895,  Schleip,  1903,  and  others).  In  Amiurus,  as  remarked  earlier  in  this 
paper  these  have  been  noted  as  separate  ossifications. 

In  brief,  the  frontal  bones  of  the  teleosts  are  paired  ossifications  arising 
from  fibrous  connective  tissue.  They  may  lie  above  a  solid  cartilaginous  roof 
or  they  may  form  an  integral  part  of  the  cranial  roof.  Anteriorly  they  usually 
interdigitate  with  the  supraethmoids  and  the  ectethmoids,  and  are  separated 
from  the  nasal  bones  by  a  connective  tissue  bridge  across  which  each  supra- 
orbital canal  extends  to  enter  the  frontal.  Posteriorly  they  usually  interdigitate 
with  the  parietals,  but  in  the  Siluroids  the  parietals  are  not  pres^it  as  discrete 
ossifications,  so  they  interdigitate  with  the  supraoccipital.  There  is  commonly 
a  fontanelle  between  the  posterior  ends  of  the  bones,  and  in  Amiurus  and  some 
few  of  the  Characinidae  there  is  an  anterior  fontanelle  as  well.  The  frontals 
overlap  the  orbitosphenoid  and  alisphenoid  bones  in  the  wall  of  the  orbit,  both 
internally  and  externally  in  those  forms  where  ossification  has  proceeded  very 
far.  They  also  contain  foramina  and  canals  for  the  passage  of  the  ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  facialis  to  the  integumental  sense  organs  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  head  and  to  the  lateral  line  canal  organs  within  the  supraorbital  canaL 

The  infraorbitals.  This  series  includes  the  lacrimal  described  above,  and 
another  group  of  bones  which  extend  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  lacrimal 
below  the  eye,  so  that  the  most  postero-dorsal  bone  of  the  series,  the  postfrontal, 
is  attached  to  the  frontal  ridge,  posterior  to  and  above  the  eye  (Fig.  15).  The 
whole  series  is  made  up  of  three  suborbitals,  two  postorbitals,  and  the  post- 
frontal.  These  bones  enclose  the  infraorbital  or  suborbital  lateral  line  canal 
and  are  developed  primarily  for  its  protection.  None  of  the  bones  unites  by 
suture  to  its  neighbors,  but  connexion  is  effected  by  ligamentous  tissue  and  the 
fascia  enveloping  the  muscles  of  this  region. 

The  three  suborbitals  are  the  most  slender  and  reed-like  of  the  entire  series. 
They  lie  deeply  embedded  in  the  connective  tissue  anterior  and  posterior  to  the 
ectethmoid  process,  two  being  anterior  to  the  process  and  the  third  just  behind 
it.  The  first  is  the  smallest  of  the  trio  and  the  second  is  next  in  size.  Both  of 
these  have  practically  the  same  diameter  as  the  enclosed  lateral  line  canaL 
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None  of  the  suborbitals  are  sculptured.  The  third  suborbital  lies  below  the  eye 
and  is  nearer  to  the  cutis  than  the  other  two.  It  lies  above  the  fascia  of  the 
anterior  fibres  of  the  adductor  mandibularis  muscle. 

The  two  postorbitals  are  broader  than  any  of  the  suborbitals.  The  first 
curves  around  the  posterior  margin  of  the  eye  and  is  attached  superiorly  to  the 
inferior  end  of  the  second  postorbital.  The  latter  is  the  largest  and  longest 
bone  of  the  series  and  is  slightly  curved  dorsally  toward  the  anterior  part  of  the 
orbit.  Ridges  run  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  enclosed  canal.  Both  postorbitals  are  firmly  embedded  in  the  fascia  of  the 
adductor  mandibularis  and  the  dilitator  opercidi  muscles,  some  of  their  fibres 
having  their  origin  along  the  ventral  surface  of  these  bones. 

The  most  dorsal  and  posterior  bone,  the  smallest  of  the  series,  is  the  post- 
frontal.  It  lies  dorsal  to  the  superior  end  of  the  second  postorbital,  and  like  it, 
is  embedded  in  the  muscle  fascia.  This  bone  is  not  as  flat  as  the  others,  the 
posterior  maigin  being  grooved,  the  margin  of  the  groove  projecting  dorsally. 
The  posterior  end  of  the  suborbital  canal,  which  passes  through  the  other  bones 
of  the  chain  Ues  within  this  groove.  The  anterior  face  of  the  bone  is  sculp- 
tured. As  remarked  above,  the  postfrontal  is  connected  with  the  frontal  by 
ligamentous  tissue. 

The  principal  morphological  feature  of  this  series  of  bones  is  their  relation 
to  the  suborbital  lateral  line  canal.  From  the  lacrimal  bone  this  canal  extends 
through  the  infraorbital  chain  into  the  frontal.  As  it  passes  from  one  bone  to 
the  other  it  lies  within  the  connective  tissue  which  joins  the  two  bones,  and  at 
these  points  between  the  bones,  from  lacrimal  to  frontal,  a  dermal  tubule 
extends  from  the  main  canal  to  the  surface  of  the  integument  where  it  opens  by  a 
single  pore.  There  are  five  of  these  dermal  tubules  and  pores  between  the 
posterior  end  of  the  lacrimal  and  the  junction  of  the  suborbital  canal  with  the 
supraorbital  in  the  frontal  bone.  There  is  no  tubule  between  the  lacrimal  and 
the  first  suborbital  nor  between  the  postfrontal  and  the  frontal.  There  is  a 
sense  organ  in  each  bone  of  the  series  (Fig.  11). 

The  development  of  these  bones  has  been  studied  by  Klaatsch  (1895)  and 
Schleip  (1903).  The  former  claims  that  all  the  bones  develop  from  osteoblasts 
which  proliferate  below  each  sense  organ  of  the  developing  system.  He  main- 
tains that  all  the  bone  connected  with  a  canal  arises  from  these  same  osteoblasts. 
Schleip  derives  the  lateral  line  containing  element  proper  from  these  osteoblasts, 
but  goes  no  further.  AUis  (1898)  thinks  that  true  dermal  elements  are  present, 
comparable  to  those  which  give  rise  to  such  bones  as  the  frontal,  supraethmoid, 
and  other  dermal  bones  of  the  head.  In  the  development  of  Amiurus  the  bones 
begin  as  Klaatsch  and  Schleip  have  stated,  and  in  the  32  mm.  stage  the  canals 
are  enclosed  in  tubular  bones,  all  of  which  are  close  to  the  periphery  of  the 
canal  wall.  The  rest  of  the  bone  is  developed  from  the  ossification  of  the  fascia 
in  the  immediate  region  of  these  tubular  bones,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
the  derivation  of  the  osteoblasts  which  cause  the  ossification. 
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The  number  and  size  of  these  bones  vary  in  the  difiFeient  families  of  ganoids 
and  teleosts,  but  their  position  with  regard  to  the  eye  and  their  relation  to  the 
suborbital  lateral  line  canal  are  constant.  The  older  comparative  anatomists 
recognized  them  as  the  suborbitalia,  or  frequently  as  the  infraorbitalia,  setting 
ofiF  the  anterior  bone  of  the  series  as  the  lacrimal  on  accoimt  of  its  size  and 
relation  to  the  nasal  capsule:  Van.Wijhe  (1882)  remarked  in  a  foot-note,  that 
the  developmental  relation  of  these  bones  to  the  suborbital  canal  was  a  good 
character  for  homologizing  the  bones  in  the  diflFerent  groups.  The  nomencla- 
ture used  in  this  paper  is  based  upon  that  used  by  Allis  (1898)  in  Amia. 
McMurrich  (1884b)  found  six  bones  in  the  series  in  Amiurus,  but  did  not  differ- 
entiate nor  make  a  detailed  study  of  any  of  them.  He  says  there  are  pores  in 
these  bones  for  the  passage  of  more  or  fewer  mucous  canal  tubules.  In  reality, 
there  are  no  pores  for  the  passage  of  such  tubules  because  these  leave  the 
canals  between  the  bones,  issuing  through  the  connective  tissue  in  this  region. 
Collinge  (1895)  has  given  a  partial  description  of  the  relations  of  the  suborbital 
lateral  line  canal  to  the  infraorbital  bones  in  Amiurus  catus,  and  figures  no 
tubules  between  the  lacrimal  bone  and  the  junction  of  this  canal  with  the 
supraorbital.  Gegenbaur  (1878)  recognized  seven  elements  in  the  infraorbital 
chain  of  Alepocephalus  rostratus,  the  posterior  bones  being  situated  in  the 
muscle  fascia  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cheek  muscles.  A  dermal  tubule 
passed  to  the  exterior  between  each  bone,  and  in  the  first  of  the  series,  which 
is  comparable  to  the  main  body  of  the  lacrimal  of  Amiurus  there  were  a  num- 
ber  of  tubules  as  in  the  same  bone  in  Amia. 

Allis  (1898)  called  the  last  bone  of  the  infraorbital  series  in  Amia,  the  post- 
frontal,  and  justifies  himself  in  so  doing,  by  stating  that  the  postfrontal  never 
fuses  with  the  underlying  postorbital  perichondrial  ossification  and  always 
contains  a  part  of  the  suborbital  canal.  He  states  that  in  some  members  of 
the  Characinidae,  and  Cyprinidae,  and  in  Scomber,  in  which  the  dilitator 
operculi  muscle  lies  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cranium,  this  postfrontal  lies 
above  the  muscle.  The  postfrontal  of  Amiurus  fulfills  all  of  these  require- 
ments and  hence  corresponds  to  the  same  bone  in  the  groups  mentioned. 

According  to  this  view  the  infraorbital  chain  of  bones  is  comparable  to  the 
orbital  ring  of  the  Stegocephalans  and  Reptiles,  in  which  there  is  usually  a 
large  lacrimal  anterior  to  the  eye,  a  zygomatic  below  the  eye,  followed  by  a 
postorbital,  above  which  is  a  postfrontal.  The  fact  that,  although  the  zygo- 
matic bone  is  a  member  of  the  maxillary  series,  it  never  bears  teeth  lends  some 
support  to  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  lateral  line  bone  rather  than  dental  in 
origin.  Most  older  authors  homologized  this  ring  of  the  fishes  on  purely 
topographical  relationships,  to  the  jugal  arch  of  the  reptiles,  and  Bojanus 
(1818)  called  them  the  ossa  jugalia.  Gaupp  (1906)  makes  no  statement  con- 
cerning this  homology.  Cuvier  first  applied  the  name  postfrontal  in  the  fishes 
to  that  bone  which  is  today  recognized  as  the  sphenotic,  because  he  thought  it 
was  the  homologue  of  the  postfrontal  of  the  Reptiles. 
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According  to  Allis  (1898),  the  lacrimal  of  Amia  is  the  homologue  of  the 
first  suborbital  of  Amiurus.  He  regarded  the  adnasal  of  Amiurus  as  described 
by  McMurrich  (lacrimal,  Auct)  as  the  homologue  of  the  antorbital  of 
Amia,  justifying  his  statement  by  saying  that  Collinge  says  that  many  authors 
call  the  bone  by  that  name.  Since  this  bone  in  Amiurus  contains  the  anterior 
end  of  the  suborbital  lateral  line  canal,  I  have  called  it  the  lacrimal,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  long  anterior  lateral  process  may  be  the  homologue  of  the 
antorbital  of  Amia.  Merely  because  there  are  six  infraorbitals  in  Amiurus  and 
Amia,  coimting  the  lacrimal  in  the  latter,  but  not  in  the  former,  it  does  not 
foUow  that  the  members  of  the  series  are  numerically  homologous  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  end.  The  criterion  for  homology  rests  upon  the 
relation  of  the  bone  to  the  nasal  capsule  and  the  part  of  the  lateral  line  that  it 
contains. 

The  vomer.  This  bone,  broad,  flat,  and  impaired,  lies  near  the  anterior 
end  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  cranium.  It  is  entirely  superficial  to  the 
bones  which  invest  the  chondrocranium  in  this  region  and  is  covered  by  the 
skin  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  6).  As  McMurrich  (1884b)  said,  the  bone 
is  nail-shaped,  the  head  of  the  nail  is  represented  by  the  broad  anterior  portion 
and  the  shaft  by  the  posterior  spicules.  It  lacks  the  anterior  extension  com- 
mon to  the  vomer  of  most  teleosts,  and  is  limited  in  front  by  the  supraethmoid. 
The  serrate  line  of  interdigitation  between  these  two  bones  extends  as  far 
laterally  on  each  side  as  the  ventral  end  of  the  supraethmoid-ectethmoid 
interdigitation.  The  vomer  is  here  separated  from  the  margin  of  the  descending 
ectethmoid  by  a  cartilaginous  plate  which  is  continuous  with  the  palatine 
articular  surface.  Postero-laterally  each  side  of  the  vomer  interdigitates  with 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the  ectethmoids.  Internal  to  these 
edges  the  several  spicules  mentioned  above  extend  posteriorly  in  a  series  of 
grooves  on  the  ventral  face  of  the  parasphenoid.  The  bone  does  not  articulate 
with  the  premaxillaries  and  it  is  firmly  imited  with  the  parasphenoid.  The 
ventral  ossification  of  the  supraethmoid  extends  beneath  it,  separating  the 
anterior  part  from  the  chondrocraniimi,  while  the  anterior  end  of  the  para- 
sphenoid cuts  it  off  behind  from  the  orbitosphenoid  (Fig.  7).  The  bone  itself 
is  very  thin  and  some  of  the  fascia  for  muscle  fibres  of  the  entopterygoid  muscle 
are  attached  to  the  postero-dorsal  margins.  It  has  no  teeth  and  none  are 
developed  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  below  it.  The  development  of  the  bone 
has  been  described  earlier  in  the  paper. 

Since  Cuvier  compared  this  bone  in  the  fishes  to  the  vomer  of  man,  it  has 
borne  this  name,  although  many  arguments  have  been  advanced  for  and 
against  this  view  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  here.  As  it  is  one  of  the 
most  evident  bones  on  the  anterior  ventral  surface  of  the  skull  in  all  teleosts, 
there  has  been  no  confusion  in  describing  its  topography.  In  some  of  the 
bwer  teleosts — Scomber,  Salmo,  and  the  Loricati  are  among  the  best  known 
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examples — the  vomer  bears  teeth  and  some  have  thought  that  these  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  bone.  Schleip  (1903)  has  shown  that  in  Salmo  the  vomer 
develops,  as  in  Amiurus,  from  deep-lying  connective  tissue  beneath  the  chon- 
drocraniimi  and  that  the  teeth  arise  independently.  In  some  of  the  Charadni^ 
dae  and  Cyprinidae,  the  vomer  is  intimately  connected  with  the  cartilage  of 
the  ethmoid  plate.  In  aU  adult  teleosts  it  is  unpaired,  although  it  may  arise 
from  paired  parts  as  in  Esox  (Walther,  1882).  In  some  it  forms  a  cap  on  the 
anterior  end  of  the  ethmoid  cartilage.  In  nond  of  the  forms  described  up  to 
this  time  has  a  condition  wholly  similar  to  that  in  Amiurus  been  found.  Its 
limitation  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the  cranium  is  not  the  common  type  of 
development,  as  there  are  usually  anterior  or  lateral  processes  projecting  for 
articulation  with  the  cranial  bones  of  the  dorsal  surface. 

The  orbitospkenaid.  This  is  a  large  impaired  bone  forming  the  floor  and 
side  walb  of  the  craniimi  between  the  orbital  and  optic  foramina  (Figs.  6,  7. 
16,  20).  It  is  visible  externally  in  the  wall  of  the  orbit,  overlapped  dorsally 
by  the  frontal  and  interdigitating  anteriorly  with  the  ectethmoid  in  both  the 
upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  orbital  foramen.  This  part  of  the  bone  is 
only  a  thin  lamella  on  the  cartilage  which  persists  in  the  side  walls  of  the  cra- 
niimi  and  unites  with  a  similar  lamella  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cartilage  in 
the  margins  of  the  foramen. 

The  anterior  end  of  the  alisphenoid  bone  extends  down  in  front  of  the  optic 
nerve  so  that  the  orbitosphenoid  is  limited  to  the  ventro-anterior  wall  of  the 
foramen.  In  the  midventral  margin  of  the  foramen  it  interdigitates  externally 
with  a  lateral  process  of  the  parasphenoid,  and  the  line  between  them  extends 
across  the  ventral  surface  of  the  craniimi  to  the  optic  foramen  of  the  other  side. 
The  immediate  middle  part  of  this  interdigitation  is  visible  only  upon  removal 
of  the  vomer  and  the  anterior  spicules  of  the  parasphenoid  (Fig.  16).  The 
ventral  anterior  end  of  the  orbitosphenoid  is  separated  from  the  laterally  lying 
ectethmoids  by  cartilage.  The  median  anterior  margin  lies  quite  far  posterior 
to  the  main  part  of  the  supraethmoid,  but  several  spicules  from  the  latter 
bone  extend  posteriorly  to  it  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  parasphenoid 
(Figs.  7,  16).  The  interval  between  the  main  parts  of  the  supraethmoid  and 
the  orbitosphenoid  is  occupied  by  the  ethmoid  cartilage. 

There  is  a  notch  on  each  side  of  the  bone  in  the  orbital  wall,  just  behind  the 
orbital  foramen,  for  the  attachment  of  the  pterygoid  muscles  (Fig.  20).  The 
ventral  wall  of  the  notch  continues  posteriorly  as  far  as  the  optic  foramen  and 
forms  a  shelf  supporting  the  optic  nerve.  The  whole  ventral  surface  of  the 
bone  is  roughened  by  fine  lines.  On  the  median  ventral  part  of  the  bone,  which 
is  closely  applied  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  parasphenoid,  the  lines  run 
longitudinally,  and  on  the  lateral  parts  in  the  orbital  walls,  they  radiate  from 
a  center  on  each  side  (Fig.  16). 

A  longitudinal  section  through  the  cranium  shows  the  relative  extent  and 
thickness  of  the  orbitosphenoid  (Fig.  7).    The  dorsal  posterior  surface  of  the 
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bone  is  overlapped  by  the  suprasphenoid  and  the  ventral,  by  the  parasphenoid; 
suprasphenoid  and  parasphenoid  bones  fusing  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
bone.  Anteriorly  the  orbitosphenoid  thins  out  and  passes  gradually  into  the 
cartilage  of  the  intemasal  septiun.  The  middle  part  of  the  bone  has  entirely 
ossified,'  but  the  persistence  of  cartilage  beneath  the  external  lamellae  of  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  bone  shows  that  ossification  does  not  extend  unifomily 
through  all  its  parts.  The  frontal  overlaps  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  bone  in 
the  cavum  wall  and  in  line  with  the  epiphysial  bar  region  the  alisphenoid  and 
orbitosphenoid  meet  above  the  optic  foramen.  Considerable  cartilage  remains 
in  both  of  these  bones  in  this  region,  but  between  this  point  and  the  anterior 
end,  the  part  of  the  orbitosphenoid  which  forms  the  wall  of  the  cavum  is  weU 
ossified.  Below  the  optic  foramina  the  orbitosphenoid-suprasphenoid  inter- 
digitation  continues  from  one  side  to  the  other  within  the  cavum,  marking  the 
posterior  limit  of  the  orbitosphenoid  as  a  lining  bone  of  the  cavum  cranii 
(Fig.  7). 

The  developmental  relations  of  the  orbitosphenoid  have  been  given  for  the 
32  mm.  stage  (p.  52).  The  perichondrial  ossifications  in  the  wall  of  the  cranium 
which  now  form  an  integral  part  of  the  bone  were  then  just  beginning.  From 
the  description  just  above,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  considerable  cartilage  yet 
remaining  within  these  osseous  lamellae.  The  ledge  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  bone,  between  the  orbital  and  optic  foramina,  is  developed  from  con- 
nective tissue  surrounding  the  ventral  end  of  the  alisphenoid  cartilage  and  the 
trabecula  cranii,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  perichondrial  ossifioi- 
tions  of  these  cartilages  (Fig.  3).  The  stout  median  part  of  the  bone  is  devel- 
oped from  perichondrial  ossifications  which  have  fused  with  each  other  across 
the  anterior  end  of  the  fenestra  hypophyseos  (Fig.  4).  In  the  younger  stages 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  lie  immediately  dorsal  to  the  orbitosphenoid  region, 
but  in  the  adult  they  are  quite  far  posterior  to  it,  and  the  olfactory  tract  sur- 
rounded on  each  side  by  a  gelatinous  mass  extends  above  it.  The  anterior 
end  of  the  jugular  vein  enters  the  cranium  through  the  orbital  foramen  and 
proceeds  posteriorly  klong  the  dorsal  surface  of  that  part  of  the  orbitosphenoid 
which  forms  the  wall  of  the  cavum  cranii. 

The  earlier  descriptions  were  confusing  because  of  the  absence  of  this  bone 
in  some  of  the  lower  teleosts,  especially  since  it  is  absent  in  the  perch,  Cuvier's 
type  of  fish  cranium.  The  present  identity  of  the  bone  with  the  ala  orbitales 
of  mammalian  anatomy  is  derived  from  the  work  of  Hallmann  (1837).  He 
recognized  Cuvier's  error  in  naming  the  petrosal,  the  ala  magna  and  hence 
confusing  the  homologies  of  the  more  anterior  parts.  Since  the  bone  next  in 
front  of  the  petrosal  in  mammals  was  the  ala  magna  of  the  sphenoid,  and  since 
this  bone  in  the  carp  had  relations  corresponding  to  it,  the  name  was  applied. 
The  bone  in  front  of  this  was  then  compared  to  the  'ala  parva'  and  found  to 
correspond,  hence  it  was  named.  Agassiz  (1842)  and  Stannius  (1853)  did 
not  adopt  this  homology,  but  named  the  bone  the  os  ethmoideimi.    The 
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name,  orbitosphenoid,  given  to  the  bone  by  Owen  (1848),  is  in  general  use  at 
the  present  time. 

In  many  of  the  lower  teleosts,  where  a  large  interorbital  septum  is  developed, 
the  orbitosphenoid  is  lacking.  Among  these  are  Scomber,  the  Loricati  (Allis, 
Gutberlet);  Perca  (Cuvier,  Kallmann);  Osteoglossimi,  Gonorhynchus,  Chanos 
(Ridewood,  1904);  Gasterosteus  (Swinnerton,  1902);  and  others  not  referred 
to  here. 

In  Amia  (Sagemehl,  1884)  the  orbitosphenoid  is  paired  and  lies  on  the 
cartilage  above  the  anterior  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  separated  from  the 
bones  above  and  in  front  by  cartilage.  In  Arapaima  (Ridewood,  1904),  it  is 
paired,  but  unlike  Amia,  these  ossifications  extend  from  the  frontals  to  the 
parasphenoid.  In  those  species  with  a  medium  sized  interorbital  septum  as 
Salmo  (Parker,  1872);  Alepocephalus  (Gegenbaur,  1878),  and  some  of  the 
Cyprinidae  (Sagemehl,  1891),  the  orbitosphenoid  is  unpaired  and  Y-shaped, 
the  arms  of  the  Y  extending  up  in  the  walls  of  the  cranium  and  the  basal  part 
down  into  the  orbital  septimi.  It  always  lies  above  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  optic  fenestra  and  usually  the  basal  piece  ossifies  as  far  ventrally  as  the 
trabecula  communis.  In  the  Characinidae  the  bone  has  various  gradations  in 
structure  from  the  U-shape  corresponding  to  that  of  Amiurus,  to  the  Y-shiq)ed 
Salmonoid  type.  Of  all  the  forms  studied  I  think  that  the  orbitosphenoid  as 
foimd  in  Homolopterus  of  the  Characinidae  is  the  closest  in  orbitosphenoid 
relations  to  Amiurus.  There  is  the  same  strongly  ossified  midventral  piece, 
and  the  same  general  relations  to  the  surrounding  bones  and  to  the  optic  nerve. 
The  orbital  foramen  is  also  present  between  the  orbitosphenoid  and  the  ecteth- 
moid  of  each  side  and  considerable  cartilage  remains  within  the  bone,  a  strip 
of  it  persisting  between  the  frontals  and  upper  ends  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bone. 

Vrolik  (1873)  maintained  that,  because  the  orbitosphenoid  is  an  incon- 
stant bone  and  because  it  could  be  developed  from  either  the  membrane  of  the 
interorbital  septum  or  from  cartilage,  that  it  could  not  be  homologized  through- 
out the  different  groups.  The  fact  of  its  relation  to  the  nerve  foramina,  its 
gradation  in  development  in  the  lower  forms  all  aid  in  proving  that  it  was  a 
paired  bone  in  the  ancestral  teleosts,  and  that  it  was  originally  developed  from 
cartilage.  Cartilaginous  cells  are  present  in  the  interorbital  septiun  of  those 
forms  in  which  the  septum  is  decidedly  primitive,  a  circimistance  which  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  shortening  of  the  ontogeny  of  the 
septum  in  the  higher  forms  where  the  septimi  ossifies  directly. 

The  parasphenoid  (Figs.  6,  7),  is  a  long,  flat,  unpaired  bone  extending  on 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  cranium  from  the  supraethmoid  to  the  anterior  end 
of  the  basioccipital.  Its  anterior  interdigitation  with  the  supraethmoid  is 
hidden  by  the  vomer.  The  median  anterior  end  of  the  parasphenoid  is  kept 
from  contact  with  the  ethmoid  cartilage  or  intemasal  septiun  by  the  supra- 
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ethmoid  (Fig.  7).  The  posterior  spicules  of  the  supraethmoid  are  inserted 
in  grooves  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  parasphenoid.  The  anterior  lateral 
margins  of  the  bone,  fitting  tightly  against  the  cartilage  of  the  ethmoid  plate, 
are  separated  from  the  ectethmoids  by  a  narrow  interval.  Posterior  to  the 
supraethmoid,  the  orbitosphenoid  is  developed  between  the  parasphenoid  and 
the  chondrocraniimi.  In  this  region  the  parasphenoid  is  limited  to  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  orbitosphenoid;  the  arcus  palatini  muscles  are  inserted  in  a  groove 
on  each  side  of  the  former.  The  projection  ventral  to  this  groove  ends  pos- 
teriorly in  a  little  knob  ventral  to  the  trigemino-facial  foramen  (Figs.  6,  20). 
At  the  j)osterior  end  of  the  orbitosphenoid  the  parasphenoid  expands  laterally 
to  form  the  posterior  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  interdigitating  dorsally  with 
the  alisphenoid.  Behind  the  alisphenoid  the  parasphenoid  interdigitates  with 
the  prootic  and  with  it  forms  the  ventral  posterior  margin  of  the  trigemino- 
&cialis  foramen.  The  posterior  end  of  the  parasphenoid  is  inserted  in  grooves 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  basioccipital. 

Behind  the  orbitosphenoid,  the  parasphenoid  is  excluded  from  the  floor  of 
the  cavum  cranii  by  the  suprasphenoid.  In  the  younger  stage  the  supra- 
sphenoid  develops  on  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  parasphenoid  and  is  firmly 
connected  with  it,  even  in  the  32  mm.  stage  (Fig.  32).  There  are  spaces  hi 
the  floor  of  the  cranium  close  behind  the  orbitosphenoid  between  the  para-  and 
suprasphenoid  in  the  adult  which  show  where  the  cartilage  has  been  resorbed 
(Fig.  7),  but  traces  of  cartilage  are  present  also.  Sagemehl,  in  his  .tudy  of  the 
Characinidae  and  the  Cyprinidae,  did  not  recognize  a  suprasphenoid  element 
anchylosed  to  the  cerebral  part  of  the  parasphenoid,  but  described  the  floor 
of  the  cavum  as  formed  by  the  parasphenoid.  It  is  evident  that,  had  he 
studied  the  development  of  this  region,  he  would  have  identified  two  elements 
in  the  composition  of  his  parasphenoid.  He  states  that  in  the  Cyprinidae  the 
parasphenoid  forms  the  posterior  end  of  the  interorbital  septum  when  such  is 
present.  In  all  of  the  other  teleosts,  as  Sahno,  with  a  medium  sized  interorbi- 
tal septum,  the  part  of  the  septum  posterior  to  the  optic  foram  na  and  anterior 
to  the  hyopophysis  is  formed  by  a  Y  or  T-shaped  suprasphenoid  (basisphenoid 
of  the  usual  terminology).  The  parasphenoid  always  forms  the  support  of 
the  basal  part  of  the  Y.  In  Amiurus  there  is  no  basal  part  to  the  Y,  consequently 
the  arms  lie  directly  upon  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  parasphenoid  and  it  is 
only  by  the  study  of  the  development  of  this  region  that  the  two  elements  are 
recognizable.  Even  in  the  adult  the  two  elements  are  recognizable  to  a  certain 
degree  in  the  median  section  of  the  cranium  (Fig.  7),  where  the  posterior  end 
of  the  orbitosphenoid  and  the  anterior  end  of  the  prootic  are  enclosed  by  the 
parasphenoid  externally  and  the  suprasphenoid  internally. 

In  those  fishes  which  have  a  well  developed  eye-muscle  canal — Salmo,  Scom- 
ber, and  the  Loricati — the  parasphenoid  is  separated  from  the  prootic  bones 
by  the  lumen  of  the  canal,  the  floor  and  part  of  the  side  walls  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  parasphenoid.    In  Amiurus  the  parasphenoid  is  fused  to  the 
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ventral  surface  of  the  prootics  (Fig.  7).  The  wings  which  extend  dorso-Iaterally 
between  the  orbitosphenoid  and  the  prootic,  are  characteristic  of  the  teleostean 
parasphenoid.  In  some  forms  they  lie  behind  the  fifth  nerve  and  in  others  in 
front  of  it,  which  Swinnerton  regards  as  of  importance  in  establishing  the  mor- 
phology of  the  bone.  The  ridge  for  the  insertion  of  the  arcus  palatini  muscles 
is  characteristic  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  parasphenoid.  There  are  usually 
two  of  these  ridges  as  in  Amiurus,  but  in  Scomber  (AUis,  1903)  they  have  fused 
into  a  single  ridge  along  the  middle  line  of  the  bone. 

Before  Huxley,  the  parasphenoid  was  regarded  as  the  homologue  of  the 
nuunmalian  basisphenoid  and  was  called  the  'sphenoide  basilare.'  Huxley 
(1864)  recognized  the  peculiar  relation  of  this  bone  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
craniimi  and  denied  this  homology  because  it  extended  beneath  the  anterior 
bones  of  the  craniimi  and  posteriorly  beneath  the  basioccipital,  and  was  easily 
detached  from  the  chondrocranium.  He  limited  the  distribution  of  the  para- 
sphenoid to  the  branchiate  vertebrates  and  this  idea  was  prevalent  imtil  Sutton 
(1884)  maintained  that  the  bone  was  present  in  the  higher  groups  and  that  it 
was  the  representative  of  the  vomer  of  the  mammals.  Its  great  development 
in  the  fishes  and  in  the  Amphibia  is  due  to  the  weak  base  of  the  chondrocranium. 
With  the  highly  ossified  condition  of  the  sphenoidal  cartilages  of  the  Mammalia 
the  bone  was  no  longer  needed  as  a  support  of  the  cranium  and  so  it  became  a 
part  of  the  septum  of  the  nasal  passages. 

The  development  of  the  parasphenoid  from  membrane  below  the  anterior 
basicranial  fenestra  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  in  many  groups  and,  as 
noted  above  (page  43),  the  development  in  Amiurus  is  typical.  In  some  of  the 
lower  teleosts,  among  which  is  Osteoglossum  (Ridewood,  1904),  the  parasphe- 
noid bears  teeth,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  are  primarily  an  integral  part 
of  the  developing  bone  or  have  fused  with  it  later. 

The  suprasphenoid.  This  bone  in  Amiurus  is  in  a  very  imspecialized  condi- 
tion as  compared  with  those  teleosts  which  have  an  interorbital  septum.  It 
lies  cerebral  to  the  parasphenoid  and  is  firmly  fused  to  it  (Fig.  7).  It  occupies 
the  floor  of  the  cavum  cranii  between  the  optic  and  trigeminal  nerves;  anteriorly 
it  overlaps  the  orbitosphenoid,  posteriorly  the  prootic.  Laterally,  between 
the  foramina  for  these  nerves,  it  interdigitates  with  the  alisphenoid.  As  stated 
above,  it  is  .  developed  from  membranous  connective  tissue  between  the 
trabeculae  in  the  fenestra  hypophyseos  (Fig.  32).  It  has  all  the  characters 
conunon  to  the  suprasphenoid  bone  of  the  other  teleosts,  except  the  eye  muscle 
relations.  The  homologies  of  this  bone  have  been  discussed  earlier  in  the 
paper,  as  the  terminology  used  is  based  principally  upon  its  developmental 
relations. 

The  alispkenoids.  These  are  a  pair  of  bones,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cranium 
between  the  optic  and  trigemino-facial  foramina  (Figs.  7,  20).  Their  ventral 
ends  are  separated  externally  from  each  other  by  the  parasphenoid,  and  inter- 
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nally  by  the  suprasphenoid.  The  fonner  is  usually  sutured  to  the  alisphenoid 
between  the  ventro-posterior  maigm  of  the  optic  foramen  and  the  antero-ventro- 
margin  of  the  trigemino-fadal  foramen.  An  anterior  process  of  the  alisphenoid 
extends  ventrally  as  the  anterior  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  descending  in  the 
orbital  wall  as  far  as  the  orbitosphenoid.  This  interdigitation  between  the  ali- 
and  orbitosphenoids  continues  dorso-posteriorly  to  the  anterior  end  of  that  part 
of  the  frontal  which  overlaps  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  alisphenoid.  The  latter 
extends  higher  up  in  the  cranial  wall  than  does  the  more  anteriorly  situated 
orbitosphenoid.  Above  the  trigemino-facial  foramen  the  alisphenoid  interdigi- 
tates  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  sphenotic,  the  line  of 
interdigitation  continuing  forward  between  the  sphenotic  and  the  frontal. 
The  sphenotic  projects  broadly  above  this  part  of  the  alisphenoid  and  a  con- 
cavity is  formed  between  them  by  the  lateral  projection  of  the  alisphenoid. 
The  ligament  of  the  dilitator  operculi  muscle  is  inserted  on  the  roughened  face 
of  the  alisphenoid  in  this  concavity.  The  very  anterior  margin  of  the  hyoman- 
dibula  articulates  with  the  posterior  edge  of  the  alisphenoid  below  the  ligament 
insertion. 

The  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  trigeminus  issues  from  the  cranium  through  a 
foramen  in  the  wall  of  the  alisphenoid  just  postero-dorsal  to  the  optic  foramen, 
and  extends  anteriorly  along  a  ledge  above  the  latter.  This  foramen  is  the 
outer  end  of  a  short  canal  which  proceeds  posteriorly  within  the  alisphenoid 
and  has  its  cerebral  opening  near  the  posterior  ventral  margin  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  bone  (Fig.  7).  The  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  facial  passes  ante- 
riorly through  a  more  dorsal  canal.  Although  its  cerebral  opening  is  just  dorsal 
to  the  cerebral  opening  of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  the  external 
opening  of  the  canal  is  farther  forward  than  the  external  opening  of  the  latter, 
and  lies  just  posterior  to  the  point  where  alisphenoid,  frontal  and  orbitosphe- 
noid meet.  The  manner  in  which  these  nerves  are  included  within  the  bone  is 
first  seen  in  the  32  mm.  stage  (Fig.  4).  Up  to  that  time  the  nerves,  after  leav- 
ing the  cartilage,  extend  free  across  the  orbit,  but  with  subsequent  development 
they  are  gradually  enclosed  by  the  ossification  of  the  connective  tissue  around 
them  in  connexion  with  the  aUsphenoid  cartilage,  so  that  eventually  the  adult 
condition  is  reached.  The  ventral  end  of  the  bone  is  formed  by  the  ossification 
of  the  original  membranous  wall  between  the  optic  and  trigeminal  nerves 
(Fig.  32).  This  method  of  development  of  the  alisphenoid  from  cartilage  and 
membrane  has  been  noted  in  Sahno  (Schleip  1903). 

The  cerebral  surface  of  the  alisphenoid  bone  is  smooth  and  presents  the 
same  relations  to  the  surroimding  bones  as  the  external  except  at  its  ventral 
margin,  where  it  is  overlapped  by  the  dorsal  projection  of  the  suprasphenoid 
(Fig.  7).  The  anterior  margin  of  the  alisphenoid,  where  it  meets  the  orbito- 
sphenoid, has  not  entirely  replaced  the  underlying  cartilage,  which  still  shows 
through  the  thin  surface  lamella.  There  is  probably  some  cartilage  yet  remain- 
ing between  the  dorsal  cap  of  the  alisphenoid  and  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
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frontal.  The  inner  ends  of  tbe  canals  for  the  ophthahnic  branches  of  the  fifth 
and  seventh  nerves  have  been  discussed  above.  McMurrich  noted  both  of 
these  canal  openings,  but  only  one  nerve.  He  stated  (1884b)  that  the  upper 
opening  ''opens  into  the  interior  of  the  bone  like  other  similar  foramina  which 
perhaps,  have  a  nutritive  unction."  In  reality  this  foramen  is  the  posterior 
end  of  a  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  ophthalmicus  branch  of  the  facial  nerve 
and  not  for  a  blood  vessel.  He  also  says  that  the  ventral  maigin  of  the  ali- 
sphenoid  bone  articulates  with  the  basisphenoid  (suprasphenoid,  auct)  alone 
and  does  not  touch  the  parasphenoid,  but  from  a  study  of  sections  through 
this  region,  I  think  that  para-  and  suprasphenoids  are  fused  along  the  ventral 
maigin  of  the  bone  and  that  the  external  surface  is  the  parasphenoid  and  the 
internal,  the  suprasphenoid.  I  cannot  find  any  point  where  alisphenoid  meets 
the  prootic  as  he  maintains,  but  since  this  is  common  in  most  of  the  teleosts, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  such  was  the  condition  in  the  specimens  he  studied 
although  it  is  present  in  none  of  mine. 

An  historical  review  of  the  various  names  which  this  bone  has  borne  since 
the  earliest  descriptions  of  it  by  Meckel,  Arendt,  Cuvier,  and  others,  is  given 
by  Owen  (1848),  Vrolik  (1873),  and  Starks  (1901).  Since  the  orbitosphenoid 
was  lacking  in  the  perch,  which  Cuvier  used  as  his  type,  he  caused  confusion  in 
the  literature  by  regarding  the  alisphenoid  as  the  homologue  of  the  ala  orbitalis 
and  the  prootic  as  the  ala  magna.  Hallman  (1837),  as  noted  above,  recognized 
the  true  homology  of  the  bone  and  called  it  the  ala  magna,  because  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  first  branch  of  the  trigeminus.  Huxley's  work  on  the  homologies 
of  the  basal  part  of  the  craniimi  helped  to  define  the  criteria  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  4iie  bone  as  it  is  known  today.  Owen,  at  the  same  time,  ignored  Hux- 
ley's conclusions  and  regarded  the  bone  as  the  orbitosphenoid  because  of  its 
relation  to  the  optic  nerve.  At  present  all  ichthyologists  agree  that  this  bone 
has  approximately  the  same  relations  to  the  surrounding  bones  as  has  been 
described  for  Amiurus  and  the  term  alisphenoid  is  in  common  use.  Yet,  as 
stated  above,  some  do  not  regard  it  as  the  homologue  of  the  greater  wing  of  the 
mammals. 

In  fishes  with  a  well  developed  interorbital  septum,  the  orbitosphenoid  is 
wanting  and  the  alisphenoid  is  correspondingly  reduced  in  size.  Scomber 
(Allis,  1903),  the  Loricati  (Allis,  1910),  and  Alepocephalus  (Gegenbaur,  1878), 
are  good  examples  of  this  limitation  in  the  development  of  the  bone.  In  spite 
of  its  size  in  these  forms,  the  alisphenoid  usually  encloses  a  small  foramen  for 
the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  just  posterior  to  the  optic.  In 
Megalops  (Ridewood,  1904)  the  alisphenoids  meet  in  the  roof  of  the  cranium. 
In  Gasterosteus  (Swinnerton,  1902)  the  alisphenoids  are  lacking,  their  place 
being  taken  by  dorsal  spiculae  of  the  parasphenoid. 

The  Cyprinidae  (Sagemehl,  1891)  approach  nearest  to  the  type  of  alisphe- 
noid foimd  in  Amiurus,  and  in  Catostomus  there  is  the  same  anterior  projection 
of  the  bone.    Stannius  (1853)  recognized  this  high  development  of  the  ali- 
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sphenoid  as  typical  of  the*cyprinoids  and  siluroids,  basing  his  observations  on 
Sihirus  glanis  and  Cyprinus  carpio.  Vrolik's  figure  of  Silurus  glanis  also  shows 
a  well  developed  alisphenoid. 

The  developmental  relations  of  the  bone  have  been  discussed  above,  but  it 
may  be  added  that  the  roughened  surfaces  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  and 
ligaments  of  the  adult  is  developed  from  the  muscle  fascia  and  connective  tissue 
surrounding  the  perichondrial  lamella  of  the  alisphenoid  cartilage. 

The  sphcnoiics.  Next  to  the  frontals,  these  are  the  most  conspicuous  paired 
bones  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cranium  (Fig.  10).  Each  is  subquadrangular 
in  shape  and  has  long  interdigitating  margins,  projecting  into  the  surrounding 
bones.  Anteriorly,  each  interdigitates  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  frontal, 
the  line  between  these  two  bones  being  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  sphenotic 
-supraocdpital  interdigitation.  The  posterior  margin  of  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  bone  extends  in  between  the  squamoso-pterotic  and  the  posterior  end 
of  the  supra-occipital,  almost  touching  the  transverse  crest  of  the  latter.  The 
anterior  lateral  margin  of  the  sphenotic  is  raised  slightly,  so  that  a  dilitator 
groove  is  formed  along  the  latero-dorsal  surface,  for  the  insertion  of  part  of  the 
dilitator  operculi  muscle  and  ligament.  The  surface  of  the  bone  is  without 
ridges  and  the  lateral  line  canal  ossification  has  simken  below  the  surface  and  is 
invisible  from  above.  The  only  foramina  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone  are 
several  for  the  passage  of  twigs  of  the  ramus  oticus  of  the  facial. 

The  lateral  surface  of  the  bone  is  grooved  for  articulation  with  the  hyoman- 
dibula  (Fig.  20).  This  surface  is  ossified,  but  the  face  of  the  hyomandibula 
which  articulates  with  it,  is  still  cartilage.  The  beginning  of  the  ossification 
m  this  r^on  has  been  shown  earlier  (Figs.  19,  33),  The  articular  facet  is  con- 
tinuous posteriorly  with  a  similar  groove  on  the  lateral  face  of  the  squamoso- 
pterotic,  and  below  it  the  two  bones  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  cartilage,  which  extends  ventrally  as  far  as  the  prootic  bone  (Fig.  20). 
The  line  of  interdigitation  between  sphenotic  and  prootic  extends  antero-ven- 
trally  from  the  ventral  end  of  this  piece  of  cartilage  and  continues  as  far  ante- 
riorly as  the  dorso-posterior  margin  of  the  trigemino-facial  foramen.  From  this 
point  as  far  forward  as  the  mid-dorsal  margin  of  the  foramen  the  sphenotic 
alone  forms  the  margin.  Here  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  posterior  end  of  the 
alisphenoid  and  the  sutiu^  between  them  extends  dorso-ventrally  as  far  as  the 
region  where  the  sphenotic  meets  the  frontal.  Viewed  from  above  the  ventro- 
extemal  extent  of  the  sphenotic  is  not  very  great. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  bone  forms  an  almost  square  area  in  the  cranial 
wall,  from  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  trigemino-facial  foramen  to  the  supraoccipi- 
tal  (Fig.  7).  Anteriorly  it  is  in  contact  with  the  alisphenoid  in  the  margin  of 
the  same  foramen  and  above  this  with  the  frontal.  The  interdigitation  with 
the  frontal  continues  posteriorly  as  the  line  between  sphenotic  and  supraoccipi- 
tal.  Posteriorly  the  sphenotic  meets  the  prootic  and  the  continuation  of  this 
suture  to  the  supraocdpital  is  restricted  by  a  small  square  of  cartilage.    A 
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shallow  recess  about  in  the  center  of  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  sphenotic  con- 
tains the  cerebral  end  of  a  canal  through  which  the  ramus  oticus  facialis  passes 
and  which  emerges  by  several  foramina  on  the  dorsal  surface  as  already  mentioned. 
The  anterior  end  of  the  recess  for  the  anterior  semicircular  canal  lies  within  the 
bone,  but  the  canal  itself  does  not  extend  to  the  end  of  the  recess.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  recess,  noted  above  as  filled  with  trabeculae  (Figs,  iiy  36), 
has  now  entirely  ossified  so  that  this  part  of  the  sphenotic  bone  is  solid.  Carti- 
lage between  the  inner  and  outer  lamellae  of  the  bone  has  not  been  entirely 
replaced,  traces  of  it  occurring  between  the  pterotic  and  the  sphenotic.  The 
large  cartilaginous  roof  present  in  the  32  mm.  stage  between  the  supraoccipital 
and  the  medial  dorsal  edge  of  the  sphenotic  (Fig.  3)  has  been  covered  by  peri- 
chondrial  ossification  continuous  with  the  latter.  The  lateral  line  ossification 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  bone,  although  restricted  to  a  very  smaU  area 
(Fig.  11).  There  are  no  sense  organs  within  the  lateral  line  canal  in  the  spheno- 
tic nor  are  there  any  tubules  leading  to  the  exterior. 

From  Cuvier  (1826)  to  Parker  (1872),  the  sphenotic  was  regarded  as  the 
homologue  of  the  postfrontal  of  the  reptiles,  and  so  named.  Parker  first  called 
it  the  sphenotic  and  described  it  in  Salmo  as  an  ectosteal  ossification  of  the  otic 
capsule  above  the  ampulla  of  the  anterior  semicircular  canal,  thus  grouping  it 
with  the  other  otic  bones  described  by  Huxley  (1864).  Up  to  that  time  the 
criterion  for  the  homology  of  this  bone  was  based  upon  morphological  rather 
than  ontogenetical  relations.  Vrolik  (1872)  devotes  a  short  paragraph  to  the 
names  which  this  bone  has  borne  in  the  older  literature,  but  calls  it  the  post- 
frontal  and  describes  it  in  the  teleosts  as  a  'perichondrostische  ossifikation/ 
the  equivalent  of  a  dermal  bone  of  the  present  paper.  In  Amia  (Bridge,  1877; 
Sagemehl,  1884)  the  bone  was  called  the  postfrontal,  until  Allis  (1898)  revised 
the  nomenclature  of  the  problematical  bones  of  this  animal,  and  called  it  the 
postorbital  ossification.  The  use  of  this  term  was  unfortimate  because  he  had 
already  applied  the  name  postorbital  to  a  bone  of  the  infraorbital  series  as  the 
homologue  of  the  reptilian  postorbital.  The  name  postfrontal  was  given  to  the 
superior  dorsal  bone  of  the  infraorbital  chain  and  from  his  definition  of  it,  I  have 
followed  him  in  naming  its  homologue  in  Amiurus.  In  Scomber  (Allis,  1903), 
he  uses  the  same  confusing  terms,  postorbital  bone  and  postorbital  ossification 
for  postorbital  and  sphenotic  respectively,  justifying  his  terminology,  on  the 
basis,  that  they  should  not  convey  any  relationship  to  the  bones  of  the  higher 
groups.  The  term  sphenotic  as  used  by  Parker  is  more  expressive  of  the  devel- 
opmental relations  of  this  bone  than  the  terminology  of  Allis  and,  as  this  bone 
is  strictly  a  piscine  and  avian  ossification,  no  confusion  will  arise  through  its 
use.  Allis  (1910)  evidently  has  changed  his  views  and  has  called  the  homolo- 
gous bone  of  the  Loricati,  the  sphenotic. 

Ridewood  (1904)  maintains  that  the  term  postfrontal  should  be  retained 
because  it  describes  the  uppermost  surface  of  the  bone,  the  lateral  line  element 
According  to  Allis  (1898)  the  postfrontal  never  fuses  with  an  imderlying  peri- 
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cfaondrial  ossification  and  hence  this  part  of  the  sphenotic  is  not  comparable  to 
the  true  postfrontal.  He  does  not  attempt  to  explain  to  what  bone  this  dermal 
derivative  may  be  compared.  In  Amiurus,  as  in  many  other  teleosts,  the 
perichondria!  ossification  on  the  chondrocranium  is  fused  with  a  dorsally  lying 
lateral  canal  ossification  (Figs.  19,  33).  McMurrich  also  noticed  this  in  his 
work  on  Amiurus.  If  the  postfrontal  of  Amiurus  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
superior  infraorbital  bone,  then  this  lateral  line  canal  ossification,  above  the 
sphenotic,  must  be  an  element  which  has  no  homologue  in  the  higher  groups 
and  is  developed  for  the  protection  of  the  canal  alone,  eventually  sinking  in  and 
becoming  intimately  connected  with  the  perichondrial  ossification.  That  it 
takes  only  a  minor  part  in  the  formation  of  the  broad  roof  of  the  bone  can  be 
seen  by  the  way  in  which  the  major  part  of  the  bone  is  developed  medial  to  it 
on  the  surface  of  the  otic  capsule. 

The  homologies  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  bone  in  the  Teleostomes  are 
easy  to  trace.  The  lateral  face  is  usually  grooved  for  articulation  with  the 
hyomandibula  and  is  related  in  Amiurus  to  the  anterior  and  posteriorly  situated 
bones.  In  most  Teleostomes  the  sphenotic  does  not  have  the  ventral  extent 
found  in  Amiurus,  nor  does  it  occupy  as  much  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
cranium.  In  Scomber  (Allis,  1903)  and  the  Loricati  (Allis,  1910),  the  relations 
of  the  ramus  oticus  facialis  are  comparable  to  the  condition  in  Amiurus. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  cartilage  within  the  bone  and  sometimes,  as  in 
Salmo,  there  is  no  internal  ossification.  The  relation  of  the  bone  to  the  recess 
for  the  anterior  semicircular  canal  is  a  constant  feature,  although  in  most  fishes 
the  canal  extends  only  part  way  into  it. 

In  some  of  the  Cyprinidae  the  lateral  part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone 
is  grooved  for  the  insertion  of  the  dilitator  operculi  ligament  and  muscles  as 
in  Amiurus.  In  other  teleosts  this  fossa  hes  more  upon  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  frontal  than  upon  the  sphenotic.  It  may  be  said  however,  that  the 
sphenotic  usually  forms  a  part  of  the  dilitator  fossa. 

The  prootics.  These  bones  form  the  floor  and  most  of  the  lateral  walls  of 
the  cavimi  cranii,  posterior  to  the  suprasphenoid  and  the  foramina  for  the 
passage  of  the  seventh  nerves.  As  noted  above  (Figs.  4,  26),  they  develop 
around  the  anterior  parachordals  and  the  ventral  part  of  the  otic  capsules. 
They  are  fused  with  each  other  in  the  median  line  of  the  cranial  floor,  below  and 
posterior  to  the  hypophysis.  A  large  amount  of  the  original  cartilage  remains 
in  both  the  lateral  and  ventral  parts  of  the  bone,  for  the  most  part  encased  in  a 
perichondrial  osseous  lamella  and  continuous  with  the  cartilage  of  the  surround- 
ing bones  (Fig.  7).  That  part  of  the  bone  which  forms  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  trigemino-fadal  foramen  is  exceedingly  thin  and  transparent.  In  tracing 
the  development  it  was  noted  that  the  cartilage  which  originally  formed  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  in  the  10  mm.  stage  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  cartilage  of  the  surroimding  parts,  so  that  in  the  32  mm.  stage, 
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a  thin  lamella  of  bone  formed  the  margin,  as  if  the  cartilaginous  connexion 
between  the  parachordal  and  otic  capsule  had  been  stretched,  imtil  only  the  ossi- 
fied perichondrium  remained  between  them  (Fig.  4).  The  other  thin  part  of 
the  bone  lies  near  its  posterior  margin,  just  dorso-posterior  to  its  suture  with 
the  basioccipital  (Fig.  20).  This  part  was  formed  from  the  outer  lamella  alone, 
as  is  stated  in  the  discussion  of  the  32  mm.  stage,  and  was  solid  cartilage  in  the 
10  mm.  stage. 

The  external  surface  of  the  bone  is  smooth,  except  for  a  shallow  depression 
near  the  dorsal  margin  where  the  adductor  hyomandibularis  is  inserted  (Fig.  20). 
The  bone  is  almost  square  in  outline  and  has  anterior,  dorsal,  and  ventral  edges 
serrated,  where  they  overlap  the  other  bones.  The  posterior  margin  is  straight 
and  is  separated  from  the  exoccipital  by  a  thin  strip  of  cartilage.  Antero- 
dorsally  it  interdigitates  with  the  sphenotic  below  the  hyomandibular  facet, 
but  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  latter.  Dorso-posteriorly  this  line 
of  interdigitation  continues  between  the  prootic  and  the  anterior  end  of  the 
pterotic.  Ventro-anteriorly  it  is  overlapped  by  the  parasphenoid  and  behind 
by  the  basioccipital.  No  foramina  are  present  in  the  body  of  the  bone  for  the 
passage  of  nerves  or  blood  vessels  as  these  all  leave  by  the  trigenuno-fadal 
foramen. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  bone  is  not  as  regular  in  outline  nor  does  it  pre- 
sent the  same  smoothness  as  the  outer  (Fig.  7).  As  remarked  above,  the  bones 
of  the  two  sides  are  fused  in  the  middle  line  and  their  anterior  edges  are  over- 
lapped by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  suprasphenoid  bone  which  extends  from 
the  ventral  margin  of  one  trigemino-facial  foramen  across  the  floor  of  the  cra- 
niimi  to  the  other.  There  is  a  shallow  depression  in  the  floor  of  the  craniiun  just 
behind  this  contact  with  the  suprasphenoid,  the  sella  turcica,  for  the 
hypophysis.  The  floor  of  the  sella  is  very  thin,  but  immediately  posterior  to  it 
there  is  a  massive  ridge,  the  dorsum  sellae,  which  is  continuous  posteriorly  with 
the  bulk  of  the  basioccipital  bone.  This  is  not  completely  ossified,  but  consider- 
able cartilage,  continuous  with  that  within  the  basioccipital,  remains  between 
the  inner  and  outer  lamellae. 

The  median  section  shows  the  relations  of  the  prootics  to  the  parasphenoid 
and  basioccipital  in  this  posterior  region  (Fig.  7).  The  recessus  sacculorum 
project  anteriorly  into  the  posterior  ends  of  the  prootics  and  medial  to  them  the 
transverse  suture  between  the  inner  lamella  of  the  prootics  and  the  basioccipi- 
tal is  visible.  In  the  32  mm.  stage  (Fig.  27)  a  thin  horizontal  lamella  from  the 
median  cartilage  extends  laterally  above  the  anterior  end  of  each  recessus  to  the 
ventral  edge  of  the  otic  capsule,  but  no  lamella  was  yet  formed  on  the  floor  of 
the  recessus.  In  the  adult,  this  basal  lamella  is  present  and,  together  with  a 
lamella  of  the  basioccipital,  extends  ventrally  into  the  recess.  The  prootic 
lamella  forms  both  floor  and  side  walls  of  the  recessus  and  is  fused  with  the 
ventral  face  of  the  horizontal  lamella,  but  the  basioccipital  lamella  meets  a 
descending  lamella  of  the  exoccipital  half  way  up  in  the  lateral  wall.    Thus  in 
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the  dorsal  part  of  the  lateral  wall  of  each  recessus  sacculi  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  prootic  is  sutured  to  the  exoccipital.  This  suture  continues  laterally  in 
the  labyrinth  recess  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  lateral  septum  semidrcularis.  The 
bulk  of  this  septiun  persists  as  cartilage  and  separates  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
prootic  from  the  exoccipital.  A  lamella  of  the  prootic  extends  up  on  the  ante- 
rior face  of  the  cartilage  and  its  dorsal  end  is  separated  from  the  posterior  ventral 
margin  of  pterotic  part  of  the  squamoso-pterotic  and  the  inner  lamella  of  the 
supraocdpital  by  cartilage.  Anteriorly,  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral  recess,  the 
prootic  meets  the  pterotic  and  the  line  between  them  extends  anteriorly  as  far 
as  the  outer  end  of  the  anterior  septiun  (Fig.  7).  This  septum  is  also  partly 
cartilage,  and  the  prootic  lamella  embraces  its  ventral  surface  and  is  confluent 
with  the  ioner  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  anterior  recess,  formed  by  a  vertical 
projection  from  the  floor  of  the  prootic.  In  the  younger  stage  this  wall  was 
cartilage  and  showed  the  beginnings  of  perichondrial  ossification  on  both  its 
cerebral  and  Iab3rrinthine  surfaces.  The  cartilage  at  the  cerebral  end  of  the 
septum  anterius  separates  the  prootic  lamella  from  the  supraoccipital. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  eye-muscle  canal  which  McMurrich  (1884b) 
described  as  occurring  between  the  prootic,  parasphenoid  and  basioccipital. 
These  bones  are  very  tightly  pressed  together  in  this  region  and  there  is  no 
space  between  them. 

Cuvier  (1826)  first  described  this  bone  in  the  fishes  as  the  homologue  of 
the  human  ala  magna.  About  the  same  time  Meckel  (1824)  recognized  it  as  the 
homologue  of  the  petrosal  because  of  its  relation  to  the  labyrinth  and  the  facial 
nerve.  His  ideas  were  further  elaborated  by  Hallmann  (1837),  who  revised  the 
n<nnenclature  of  the  bones  in  this  region,  but  retained  this  name.  Stannius 
(1853)  called  it  the  ala  temporalis  because  of  its  general  similarity  to  the  tem- 
poralis of  the  mammals.  As  is  well  known  Huxley  (1864)  homologized  this  bone 
in  Esox  with  one  of  the  three  ossification  centers  of  the  petrosal  part  of  the 
temporalis  of  man  and  called  it  the  prootic.  Some  of  the  modem  authors  have, 
nevertheless,  retained  the  term  petrosal,  although  on  comparison  with  the 
petrosal  of  mammals  it  can  be  compared  only  to  the  part  defined  by  Huxley. 

The  prootic  is  one  of  the  constant  bones  of  the  piscine  cranium  and  usually 
has  the  same  general  relations  to  the  anterior  semicircular  canal  and  the  facial 
nerve.  In  those  teleosts  which  have  an  eye-muscle  canal  (Sahno,  Scomber,  the 
Loricati,etc.)  the  facialis  issues  through  the  bone,  separate  from  the  trigeminus. 
In  groups  in  which  the  eye-muscle  canal  is  not  developed,  as  in  Amiurus,  the 
facialis  issues  through  a  notch  in  the  anterior  edge  of  the  prootic.  In  most 
forms,  whether  an  eye-muscle  canal  be  present  or  not,  the  median  ventral  ends 
of  the  bones  of  the  two  sides  are  fused  in  the  floor  of  the  craniimi.  The  eye- 
muscle  canal  usually  lies  ventral  to  the  median  ends  of  these  bones,  which  form 
its  roof.  The  parasphenoid  in  such  cases  forms  the  floor  and  part  of  the  side 
walls  of  the  canaL  The  presence  of  a  large  amoimt  of  cartilage  within  the  bone 
has  been  remarked  in  Scomber  and  the  Loricati  (Allis),  and  in  some  of  the 
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Cyprinidae  (Sagemehl,  1891),  and  in  Salmo  (Parker,  1872).  It  is  not  remarkable 
to  find  it  where  the  chondrocranium  is  persistent  to  a  very  great  degree  in  other 
parts,  but  in  Amiurus,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ossification,  it  is  significant 
of  the  primitiveness  of  this  r^on. 

In  some  of  the  Clupeoid  fishes  (Ridewood,  1904),  the  basicapsular  fenestra, 
which  occurs  in  larval  Salmo  (Parker,  1872;  Gaupp,  1906),  is  a  constant  feature 
in  the  adult  between  the  prootic,  parasphenoid  and  basioccipital  bones. 

In  Perca  (Cuvier,  1826;  Hallman,  1837),  Carpio  (Cuvier,  Hallman,  Stan- 
nius,  1853;  Sagemehl,  1891),  Pleuronectes  (Cole  and  Johnson,  1901),  the  prootic 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  hyomandibular  facet.  In  Salmo,  Scomber,  the 
Loricati,  and  many  other  forms,  there  are  separate  foramina  in  the  bone 
for  the  passage  of  carotid  arteries,  jugular  vein  and  the  hyomandibularis  ramus 
of  the  facialis.  In  Amiurus,  some,  but  not  all  of  the  blood  vessels  communicate 
with  the  internal  parts  of  the  craniimi  through  the  large  trigemino-facial  fora- 
men. In  Scomber,  the  external  surface  is  grooved  as  in  Amiurus  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  adductor  hyomandibularis;  the  same  thing  is  possibly  true  for  most 
fishes,  but  has  not  been  stated  in  the  descriptions. 

The  squamos(hpt€rotic5.  In  the  32  mm.  stage  both  the  squamosal  and  the 
pterotic  were  in  their  initial  stages  and  the  perichondrial  and  dermal  elements 
which  make  up  the  adult  compound  bone  were  just  beginning  to  fuse  in  the  wall 
of  the  otic  capsule  above  the  lateral  semicircular  canal  (Fig.  31).  In  places,  the 
cartilage  had  been  resorbed  and  the  inner  and  outer  lamellae  were  connected 
by  osseous  trabeculae.  The  lateral  line  canal,  which  in  the  older  stage,  is 
invisible  from  above,  at  that  time  formed  a  slight  ridge  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  cartilage  and  was  fused  to  the  underlying  perichondrial  ossification.  In 
the  adult,  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  bone,  both  lateral  and  dorsal,  are  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  ossified  membrane  and  muscle  fascia  (Figs.  6,  10,  20).  This 
led  some  authors  who  had  not  carefully  studied  the  development,  to  conclude 
that  the  whole  bone  was  entirely  a  dermal  ossification,  and  hence  comparable 
to  the  squamosal  part  of  the  temporalis  of  man. 

The  lateral  line  canal  ossification  of  the  adult  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone  and  connects  postero-laterally  with  the  superior 
end  of  the  opercular-mandibular  canal  and  the  main  lateral  canal  of  the  body 
(Fig.  11).  The  former  passes  into  the  latero-posterior  comer  of  the  bone  from 
the  dorsal  one  of  two  subtemporal  lateral  line  ossicles,  the  margin  of  which  is 
fastened  to  the  squamosal  part  of  the  bone  by  ligamentous  tissue.  Before 
leaving  the  squamosal  that  part  of  the  canal  which  is  to  pass  into  the  body 
issues  to  the  surface,  and  runs  posteriorly  on  it  for  a  short  distance  before  pass- 
ing into  the  post-temporal.  There  are  two  sense  organs  in  the  lateral  line  canal 
within  the  squamoso-pterotic. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  squamosal  part  of  the  bone  is  subtriangular  in 
outline  and  with  serrated  edges  overlaps  the  surrounding  bones.    Anteriorly  it 
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articulates  with  the  sphenotic,  medially  with  the  supraoccipital,  and  posteriorly 
with  the  epiotic  (Fig.  10). 

Theie  is  no  temporal  fossa,  but  there  is  a  space  between  the  squamosal  and 
pterotic  parts,  which  may  be  a  remnant  of  it.  The  latero-posterior  end  of  the 
bone  projects  broadly  and  on  its  surface  is  the  groove  for  the  lateral  line  canal 
before  it  enters  the  post-temporal.  Connective  tissue  fibres  extend  from  its 
margin  to  the  maigin  of  the  operculum,  holding  the  latter  in  place. 

The  ventral  surface  of  the  bone  is  grooved  and  ridged  for  the  insertion  of 
the  fibres  and  ligaments  of  the  adductor  operculi  muscle  (Fig.  6).  This  face 
of  the  bone  is  sculptured  more  than  is  the  dorsal;  it  is  formed  by  the  ossification 
of  the  fascia  and  connective  tissue  external  to  the  original  perichondrial  ossifi- 
cation. The  latter  ossification  shows  in  two  places  on  this  surface — ^anteriorly 
on  the  maigin  below  the  hyomandibular  articular  surface,  and  posteriorly  on 
the  postero-ventral  maigin  of  the  bone.  In  both  of  these  places  the  bone  is  a 
veiy  thin  lamella  separated  from  the  bone  nearest  it  by  cartilage;  the  cartilage 
is  continuous  within  the  lamella  of  both  of  the  bones.  Anteriorly  it  is  separated 
bom  the  sphenotic  and  posteriorly  from  the  exoccipital  by  cartilage.  Between 
these  two  bones  the  outer  lamella  interdigitates  with  a  similar  lamella  of  the 
piootic,  and  close  examination  of  this  part  shows  considerable  cartilage  yet 
remaining  beneath  these  layers.  Postero-dorsally  in  interdigitates  with  the 
epiotic. 

The  dorso-lateral  maigin  of  the  bone  is  grooved  for  articulation  with  the 
hyomandibular  and  is  entirely  ossified  in  all  parts.  As  noted  above,  this  facet 
for  the  hyomandibular  continues  anteriorly  on  to  the  sphenotic.  There  are 
several  foramina  in  the  ventral  surface  of  the  bone  which  lead  into  its  mterior, 
but  do  not  communicate  in  any  way  with  the  cavum  cranii.  Several  blood  ves- 
sels and  some  loose  connective  tissue  fill  this  space  and  the  region  immediately 
external  to  it 

Internally,  the  pterotic  lamella  is  limited  to  the  lining  of  the  recess  for  the 
lateral  semicircular  canal  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  posterior  (Fig.  7).  In 
the  floor  of  the  recess  it  interdigitates  with  the  prootic  lamella,  but  is  separated 
from  the  internal  lamellae  of  the  other  bones — supraoccipital  and  epiotic — ^by 
the  cartilage  of  the  lateral  septum  and  the  roof  of  the  recess.  In  the  very  lateral 
extremity  of  the  recess,  the  cartilage  has  been  resorbed,  a  process  beginning  in 
the  32  mm.  stage  (Fig.  31).  For  the  most  part,  however,  inner  and  outer  peri- 
chondrial lamellae  are  separated  by  persisting  cartilage. 

The  squamosal  part  of  the  bone  is  the  only  part  found  in  Amia  (Sagemehl, 
1884),  and  it  is  distinctly  separated  from  the  chondrocranium  by  a  space  filled 
with  connective  tissue  and  the  anterior  ends  of  the  body  musculature.  There 
is  also  a  lateral  line  element  fusing  with  the  squamosal  in  Amia  just  as  in  Ami- 
unis,  and  the  canal,  upon  leaving  the  squamosal,  pursues  the  same  course. 
Amiurus  repeats  the  condition  which  Sagemehl  described  for  most  of  the  Chara- 
dnidae  and  Cyprinidae,  where  a  squamosal  unites  with  a  pterotic  element. 
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This  author  has  stated  that  in  some  of  the  forms  with  a  thick  cutis,  the  lateral 
line  canal  ossification  never  fuses  with  the  squamosal  element  and  hence  both 
are  independent  ossifications.  The  internal  relations  of  the  pterotic  lamella 
are  the  same  as  in  Amiurus,  and  cartilage  persists  to  a  great  extent  within  it  and 
the  surrounding  bones.  In  those  forms  where  the  sphenotic  is  small  (Scomber, 
Salmo,  the  Loricati,  etc.)  and  limited  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  otic  capsule, 
the  squamosal  element  of  the  bone  extends  anteriorly  and  articulates  with  the 
frontal.  The  lateral  line  canal,  which  in  Amiurus  passes  first  through  the 
sphenotic  and  thence  into  the  squamosal,  in  these  forms  passes  directly  from  the 
frontal  into  the  squamosal.  The  squamosal  element  of  the  bone  is  usually 
limited  medially  by  the  parietal,  but  in  Amiurus  it  has  fused  with  the  supra- 
occipital.  There  is  always  a  ridge  or  a  groove  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
squamosal  part  for  the  support  of  the  shoulder  girdle,  and  another  groove  on 
the  lateral  face,  for  articulation  with  the  hyomandibula. 

Cuvier  called  this  bone  the  'os  mastoideima,'  homologizing  it  with  the  mas- 
toid portion  of  the  temporal  bone  of  human  anatomy.  Hallman  (1837)  recog- 
nized it  as  the  homologue  of  the  squamosal  element  of  the  temporal,  and,  re- 
garding the  bone  from  adult  conditions,  this  was  a  logical  conclusion,  as  he  did 
not  study  its  development.  Both  of  these  authors  used  the  cranium  of  Perca 
and  Hallman  also  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  cranium  of  Cyprinus.  Huxley 
(Esox)  called  the  bone  the  squamosal  and  did  not  recognize  its  relation  to  the 
chondrocranium.  Parker  (1872)  says  that  he  tried  to  point  out  to  Huxley  the 
fact  that  in  Salmo  the  bone  developed  in  connexion  with  the  wall  of  the  lateral 
semicircular  canal  and  hence  was  comparable  to  another  otic  ossification  cen- 
ter. Huxley  would  not  entirely  grant  his  views,  but  in  his  book  remarked  that 
in  the  opinion  of  Parker,  the  bone  under  consideration  was  a  true  otic  bone. 
Thus  it  remained  for  Parker  (1872)  to  designate  it  as  the  pterotic  in  Salmo. 
According  to  this  view  it  was  developed  entirely  as  a  chondrocranial  bone  and 
did  not  have  the  elements  which  were  recognized  later  by  Gaupp  and  Schleip. 
They  called  it  the  dermo-  and  autosquamosal  according  to  the  suggestion  of 
Van  Wijhe  (1882)  for  the  naming  of  the  parts  of  mixed  bones.  Sagemehl  found 
both  elements  in  the  Characinidae  and  the  Cyprinidae,  but  called  the  whole 
the  squamosal.  AUis  calls  this  bone  by  differing  names  in  his  papers,  and  in 
his  work  on  the  Loricati  (1910)  designates  the  bone  as  the  pterotic  followed  by 
squamosal  in  parenthesis,  giving  an  erroneous  synonomy  to  the  first  term. 

The  epiotics.  These  are  a  pair  of  bones  on  the  latero-posterior  dorsal  angles 
each  of  the  cranium.  Each  lies  between  the  squamoso-pterotic,  the  supraoc- 
cipital  and  the  exoccipital  of  its  side  (Figs.  9, 10).  Each  is  pyramidal  with  the 
apex  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cranium  and  has  three  faces,  the  first  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  cranium,  the  second  on  the  posterior  surface  below  the 
apex,  and  the  third  on  the  latere- ventral  surface  (Fig.  6).  The  dorso-anterior 
surface  of  the  bone  bears  a  strong  vertical  crest,  along  the  anterior  face  of  which 
some  opercular-mandibular  muscle  fibres  have  their  insertion.    The  median 
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prong  of  the  post-temporal  bone  is  fiimly  fastened  by  ligament  to  the  posterior 
surface.  A  ligament  of  the  trapezius  muscle  is  attached  to  the  crest  below  the 
post-temporal.    The  crest  itself  continues  medially  on  the  supraoccipital. 

At  first  sight  this  part  of  the  bone  appears  as  an  isolated  element,  because 
the  squamoso-pterotic  bone  extends  in  beneath  the  crest,  and  apparently 
separates  this  part  of  the  bone  from  the  more  posterior  portion.  Closer 
inspection  shows  that  the  crested  part  of  the  bone  and  the  more  posterior  part 
are  a  continuum,  although  the  latter  is  rugose  and  concave  just  behind  the  crest, 
giving  the  impression  that  the  crested  part  of  the  bone  is  a  separate  piece. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  bone  slopes  ventrally  to  form  part  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  cranimn  (Fig.  9).  Medially  it  is  separated  from  the  supraoccipital 
by  a  strip  of  cartilage  which  continues  around  the  ventral  margin  of  the  bone, 
there  separating  it  from  the  exoccipital.  Above  this,  on  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  cranimn  it  interdigitates  with  the  pterotic  part  of  the  squamoso-pterotic. 
This  portion  of  the  epiotic  is  thin  and  concave  ventrally  for  the  insertion  of 
fibres  of  the  adductor  operculi  muscle.  It  does  not  develop  from  the  perichon- 
drium of  the  otic  capsule,  but  by  ossification  of  connective  tissue  around  the 
ends  of  the  muscle  fascia. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  is  corrugated  for  the  insertion  of  the  ends 
of  the  trapezius  muscle  fibres.  Thus  the  external  surface  of  the  epiotic  bone  is 
covered  with  a  superficial  ossification  developed  from  muscle  fascia,  which 
covers  most  of  the  outer  perichondrial  lamella. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  bone  forms  the  posterior  and  dorsal  walls  of 
the  recess  for  the  posterior  semicircular  canal.  Most  of  the  wall  is  completely 
ossified  and  the  cartilage  has  been  resorbed  except  along  the  margins  of  the  bone. 
In  the  earlier  stages  this  part  of  the  otic  capsule  had  an  inner  lamella  which  was 
connected  across  the  walls  of  the  recess  by  osseous  trabecidae  (Fig.  38),  and 
which  now  forms  the  solid  central  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  recess. 

Although  it  has  been  definitely  demonstrated  by  Huxley,  Parker,  Schleip 
and  Gaupp,  that  the  epiotic  bone  of  the  teleosts  is  a  distinct  otic  ossification 
developed  from  the  posterior  dorsal  part  of  the  otic  capsule  wall,  the  Cuverian 
name  'occipitale  externum*  is  still  prevalent  in  the  literature.  Sagemehl  (1884) 
modified  the  term  and  called  it  the  'exoccipitale'  in  his  work  on  Amia,  the 
Charadnidae  and  the  Cyprinidae.  Allis  followed  him  and  in  all  except  his  most 
recent  papers  has  named  it  according  to  Sagemehl,  although  this  introduces 
confusion  with  the  true  exoccipitals. 

In  all  of  the  teleosts  this  bone  lies  at  the  posterior  dorsal  angle  of  the  cranium 
as  in  Amiurus,  and  bears  more  or  less  of  a  crest  for  articulation  with  the  post- 
temporal  part  of  the  shoulder  girdle.  Sometimes  the  epiotic  is  limited  more  to 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  otic  capsule,  but  usually  a  part 
of  it  extends  ventrally  as  the  hinder  wall  of  the  posterior  semicircular  canaL 
Its  homologies  are  evident  throughout  the  teleosts  and  even  in  most  ganoids 
it  is  a  well  developed  ossification. 
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The  supraouipiial.  This  is  a  large  unpaired  bone  which  forms  the  median 
cranial  roof  behind  the  frontals.  Its  anterior  margin  is  divided  into  halves 
by  the  posterior  end  of  the  posterior  fontanelle,  on  the  margins  of  which  it  meets 
the  frontals  (Fig.  10).  The  portions  of  the  bone  a'ong  the  fontanelle  are  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  siurounding  bones  and  form  a  ridge  which  is  continuous 
anteriorly  with  a  similar  ridge  on  the  frontals  and  posteriorly  with  the  medial 
surface  of  the  occipital  spine.  Muscles  of  the  opercular  and  mandibular 
apparatus  have  their  insertion  along  the  sides  of  these  ridges.  At  the  base  of  the 
ridge  the  supraoccipital  interdigitates  with  both  the  sphenotic  and  squamoso- 
pterotic. 

Near  the  posterior  margin  of  the  dorsal  surface,  a  crest,  continuous  with  that 
of  the  epiotic,  meets  the  longitudinal  ridge  at  right  angles  and  a  cavity  is  formed 
by  their  intersection  (Fig.  10).  The  crest  curves  postero-dorsally  and  forms 
the  lateral  margin  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  spina  ocdpitis,  a  triangular 
osseous  splint  which  projects  posteriorly  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cranium. 
Between  the  crests  of  the  two  sides  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  spine  has  the  shape 
of  a  trough,  the  floor  of  which  is  irregularly  excavated  for  the  insertion  of  muscle 
fibres.  The  ventral  edge  of  the  spine  is  connected  to  the  posterior  dorsal 
surface  of  the  supraoccipital  proper  by  a  thin  osseous  sheet,  which,  as  noted 
above  (Fig.  29),  is  developed  by  the  ossification  of  the  connective  tissue 
between  the  anterior  muscles. 

Behind  the  crest  the  main  portion  of  the  supraoccipital  bone  descends 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cranium  as  far  as  the  exoccipital  bones  (Fig.  9). 
Laterally,  there  is  an  interdigitation  between  the  upper  medial  margin  of  the 
epiotic  and  the  supraoccipital,  which  continues  anteriorly  into  the  crest  The 
ventrolateral  margin  of  the  supraoccipital  is  separated  from  the  epiotic  by  a 
strip  of  cartilage,  continuous  ventrally  with  that  between  the  epiotic  and  exoc- 
cipital. The  ventral  margin  of  the  supraoccipital  interdigitates  with  the  dorsal 
margin  of  the  exoccipital  in  the  wall  of  the  foramen  magnum,  where  there  is 
also  a  strip  of  cartilage  between  them.  The  supraoccipital  forms  a  very  small 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  foramen.  Just  above  the  foramen  the  supraoccipital  is 
embraced  by  the  anterior  ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  spine  of  the  compound 
vertebra,  which,  as  stated  in  the  account  of  the  development  of  this  region,  is 
the  neurapophysis  of  the  third  neural  arch,  the  first  two  neural  arches  being 
modified  as  parts  of  the  Weberian  apparatus.  The  whole  external  surface  of 
the  posterior  face  of  the  bone  is  rugose  and  bears  ridges  for  the  attachment  of 
muscle  fibres. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  bone  is  very  smooth  and  for  the  most  part  is 
only  a  superficial  lamella  on  the  cartilage  around  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  septa 
semicircularia  (Fig.  7).  Anteriorly,  on  each  side,  it  interdigitates  with  the 
frontal  and  laterally  with  the  sphenotic;  each  side  is  separated  from  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  sphenotic  by  a  small  area  of  cartilage  at  the  dorsal  end  of  the 
septum  semicircularis  anterior.    The  bone  extends  over  the  cartilage  between 
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the  anterior  and  lateral  septa,  but  does  not  meet  the  pterotic  lamella  which 
lines  the  lateral  recess.  It  forms  an  osseous  sheath  on  the  anterior  face  of  the 
posterior  septum  and  encloses  the  fenestra  for  the  passage  of  the  posterior 
membranous  canal.  Below  this  fenestra  it  meets  the  exoccipital.  The  inner 
end  of  the  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  ramus  lateralis  accessorius  of  the  facial 
nerve  and  the  jugular  vein  lies  in  a  recess  in  the  bone  above  the  fenestra.  In 
median  section  this  bone  shows  itself  to  be  well  ossified  and  thick,  especially 
in  that  region  which  forms  the  margin  of  the  posterior  fontanelle.  Laterally, 
the  iimer  and  outer  lamellae  are  separated  by  cartilage. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  developed  bones  of  the  adult  teleost  cranium  and 
usually  has  a  long  posteriorly  projecting  spine  attached  to  its  dorsal  surface. 
Cuvier  recognized  it  in  Perca  and  stated  that,  while  it  might  possibly  be 
regarded  as  the  interparietal,  he  preferred  to  describe  it  as  the  homologue  of 
the  repdlian  supraoccipital.  Hallman  (1837)  figures  it  in  Cyprinus  and  Perca, 
but  gives  no  detailed  description.  Parker  (1872)  was  the  first  one  to  describe 
the  development  of  the  bone  in  detail  in  the  teleosts,  as  arising  from  perichon- 
drial  lamellae  on  the  occipital  arch  and  synotic  tectum,  between  the  parietals, 
and  touching  the  frontals  anteriorly.  In  Salmo  the  margins  of  the  bone  are 
rounded  and  there  is  not  the  spiculate  serrate  edge  found  in  Amiurus.  Sage- 
mehl  (1885)  described  the  bone  in  the  Characinidae  briefly,  and  commented 
upon  the  extent  of  the  occipital  spine,  with  the  remark  that  from  its  relations 
to  the  muscle,  there  was  evidence  that  it  had  been  developed  from  the  fascia 
between  them  and  has  secondarily  fused  with  the  main  part  of  the  bone 
developed  on  the  occipital  arch.  In  his  discussion  of  the  bone  in  the  Cyprini- 
dae,  he  states  an  hypothesis  for  the  development  of  the  bone  from  the  ganoid 
condition,  where  it  is  wanting,  by  assmning  that  the  occipital  arch  in  the 
teleosts,  upon  which  the  supraoccipital  bone  developed,  arose  from  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  first  vertebrae  in  a  ganoid  ancestor  of  the  teleosts,  and  that  there  is 
no  evidence  for  regarding  the  bone  as  a  derivative  of  the  dermal  plates  in  this 
r^on  of  Polypterus,  Acipenser,  Lepidosteus  and  Amia.  Loomis  (1900)  has 
shown  in  the  fossil  ganoids  of  Kansas,  that  the  supraoccipital  is  absent, 
although  present  in  the  fossil  teleosts.  Zittel  (1884, 1893)  and  Woodward  (1898) 
have  described  this  same  condition  in  the  fossil  Teleostomes.  But  in  a  previous 
discussion,  it  was  concluded  that  the  vertebra  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
vertebtai  colimm  were  not  serially  homologous  in  the  different  groups  and  that 
segments  can  be  intercalated  and  excalated.  So  instead  of  regarding  the 
supraoccipital  as  the  homologue  of  a  neural  process  of  the  ganoids,  it  must  be 
assumed  to  be  a  new  part  which  is  intercalated  as  a  new  formation  in  the  tele- 
osts, but  at  what  time  this  intercalation  took  place  there  are  no  fossil  records. 
The  homologue  of  the  supraoccipital  plates  of  Polypterus  is  the  spina  occipitis. 
This  has  been  developed  from  connective  tissue  above  the  occipital  arch  and  is 
fused  to  the  imderlying  supraoccipital  ossification.  In  the  Stegocephali 
(Fritsch,  1883),  there  are  a  pair  of  supraoccipital  plates  corresponding  to  those 
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of  Polypterus,  and  going  yet  higher  in  the  vertebrate  series  we  find  that  two 
pairs  of  connective  tissue  ossifications  have  been  described  attached  to  the 
dorso-anterior  margin  of  the  cartilaginous  supraoccipital  in  man,  the  interpar- 
ietals and  the  preinterparietals  (Ficalbi,  1890;  Ranke,  1899).  The  latter  are 
inconstant,  but  the  former  may  be  the  bones  which  correspond  to  the  spina 
occipitis  of  the  teleosts  and  the  supraoccipital  plates  of  the  Stegocephalans. 

McMurrich  (1884b)  states  that  in  Amiurus  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  spina 
occipitis  is  perforated  with  foramina  for  the  passage  of  tubules  connected  with 
the  'mucous'  canal  system;  an  error  since  the  canal  system  has  no  branches  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  cranium  outside  of  the  squamosal  part  of  the  squamoso- 
pterotic.  Further,  he  says  that  the  'ascending  branch'  of  the  first  spinal 
nerve  (my  hypoglossus)  issues  from  the  cranium  through  the  foramen  for  the 
ramus  lateralis  accessorius  facialis.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  dorsal 
branch  of  this  nerve  in  either  the  younger  or  the  older  specimens,  I  cannot 
agree  with  him 

The  exoccipitals.  The  floor  and  side  walls  of  the  foramen  magnum  are 
formed  by  the  paired  exoccipital  bones  (Fig.  9).  Nearly  the  whole  margin  of 
each  bone  is  smooth  except  for  a  few  interdigitating  spicules  on  the  epiotiq 
and  supraoccipital  edges.  It  is  separated  anteriorly  from  the  pterotic  part 
of  the  squamoso-pterotic  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  prootic  bone  by  a  str^ 
of  cartilage  which  continues  ventro-posteriorly  between  it  and  the  antero- 
dorsal  margin  of  the  basioccipital.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cranium  it 
is  separated  from  the  epiotic  by  the  cartilage,  but  interdigitates  with  the  ven- 
tral margin  of  the  supraoccipital  as  far  as  the  wall  of  the  foramen  magnum 
where  cartilage  is  present  between  the  bones. 

The  anterior  ventral  surface  of  the  bone  is  pierced  by  two  foramina,  a  small 
anterior  one  for  the  glossopharyngeal  and  a  larger  one  immediately  posterior 
for  the  vagus  (Fig.  20).  The  ossification  separating  them  is  a  very  delicate 
osseous  spicule  and  was  originally  cartilage.  Just  behind  the  vagus  foramen 
there  is  a  sharp,  upwardly  curved  prong,  to  which  the  transcapular  bone  is 
attached.  This  latter  bone  has  developed  from  the  ossification  of  a  ligament 
between  the  shoulder  girdle  and  the  cranium  (Fig.  37).  Ventral  to  the  articu- 
lation of  the  transcapular  with  this  bone,  the  surface  of  the  exoccipital  is  rugose 
for  the  attachment  of  the  fibres  of  the  shoulder  girdle  muscles.  On  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  cranium  the  bone  is  concave  medial  to  the  base  of  prong,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  this  concavity  there  is  a  minute  foramen  for  the  passage  of 
the  hypoglossus  nerve.  A  flange  of  the  bone  projects  posteriorly  behind  this 
foramen  at  right  angles  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cranium,  forming  part 
of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  foramen  magnum.  This  part  of  the  bone  develops 
from  the  ossification  of  the  membranous  sheet,  present  in  the  younger  stages, 
posterior  to  the  hypoglossus,  and  fuses  with  the  ventral  end  of  the  occipital 
arch.  The  posterior  ventral  margin  of  the  bone  is  fused  with  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  thickened  basioccipital. 
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Within  the  cranium,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  bone  interdigitates  with  the 
prootic  as  far  laterally  as  the  base  of  the  lateral  septum  semidrcularis,  and 
medially  as  far  as  the  roof  of  the  recessus  sacculi  (Fig.  7).  Behind  the  lateral 
septum  semicircularis,  the  exocdpital  lamella  extends  laterally  over  the  floor 
of  the  recess  for  the  posterior  semicircular  canal  and  part  way  up  its  posterior 
wall.  It  is  separated  by  cartilage  from  the  more  lateral  and  dorsal  pterotic 
and  epiotic  lamellae.  The  inner  ends  of  the  foramina  for  the  glossopharyngeal 
and  vagus  nerves  lie  in  this  part  of  the  bone.  Medial  to  the  posterior  recess, 
a  part  of  the  bone  extends  out  dorsally  and,  with  the  supraoccipital,  forms  a 
wall  between  the  recess  and  the  cavmn  cranii.  At  the  base  of  this  wall  a  hori- 
zontal process  extends  medially  above  the  recessus  sacculi  and  meets  a  similar 
process  from  the  other  side  to  form  the  roof  of  the  sinus  impar.  The  ventral 
surface  of  this  process  meets  a  splint  from  the  basioccipital,  which  forms  the 
side  wall  of  the  cavum  sinus  imparis  and  the  roof  of  the  recessus  sacculi  of  that 
side.  The  lateral  waU  of  the  recessus  sacculi  is  formed  by  exocdpital  and  basi- 
ocdpital  lamellae. 

The  foramen  for  the  hypoglossus  nerve  lies  posterior  to  and  above  the  lateral 
end  of  the  horizontal  process.  The  latter  forms  the  ventral  margin  of  the  fora- 
men magnum,  and  between  it  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  basiocdpital  the 
sinus  impar  leaves  the  cranium  to  divide  into  the  atria  sinus  imparis.  The 
posterior  ventral  end  of  the  exocdpital  is  fused  with  the  basiocdpital. 

The  exoccipital  bone  is  one  of  the  most  constant  bones  throughout  the  ver- 
tebrate series.  It  is  fairly  well  developed  in  all  higher  groups  of  ganoids, 
although  considerable  cartilage  remains  between  the  inner  and  outer  lamellae. 
As  in  Amiurus,  it  forms  the  floor  and  side  walls  of  the  foramen  magnimi  and 
there  is  usually  a  gap  of  cartilage  in  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  foramen  where  in 
Amiurus  the  supraoccipital  lies.  In  some  teleosts — Salmo,  Citharinus,  and 
Catostomus — the  cartilage  persists  in  this  region. 

The  anterior  margin  of  the  bone  usually  encloses  the  ninth  and  tenth  nerves, 
either  in  a  single  foramen  or  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  opening,  and  ossifica- 
tion usually  starts  in  the  cartilage  around  these  foramina.  The  intercalated 
nerves  are  secondarily  enclosed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  bone,  as  in  Amiurus. 
In  the  Cyprinidae  (Sagemehl,  1891),  this  foramen  is  larger  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  for  the  ventral  and  the  other  for  the  dorsal  root  of  the  nerve. 
The  dorsal  foramen  is  very  large  in  Catostomus,  Cyprinus,  and  Cobitis,  and, 
above  the  nerve,  is  filled  with  lymphatic  tissue  continuous  with  the  contents  of 
the  saccus  paravertebralis  of  the  Weberian  apparatus.  Sagemehl  claims  that 
the  laiger  has  arisen  by  the  fenestration  of  a  single  original  foramen  such  as 
occurs  in  Amiurus. 

Ostariophysian  teleosts  have  a  median  horizontal  process  on  each  exocdpi- 
tal, which,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  forms  the  cranial  floor  above 
the  sinus  impar  and  the  recessus  sacculorum.  Actual  contact  of  the  exoccipi- 
tal with  the  siUTOunding  bones  is  not  usually  the  case,  because  cartilage  per- 
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sists  between  them.  In  this  same  group  of  fishes  there  is  usually  a  ligament 
extending  from  the  basiocdpital  to  the  shoulder  girdle  (Sagemehl,  1885), 
which  he  says  is  the  homologue  of  the  transcapular  process  of  Amiurus. 

The  synonomy  of  this  bone  has  been  given  by  Owen  (1848),  Vrolik  (1873), 
and  Starks  (1901).  To  their  list  of  synon3m:is  may  be  added  the  name  given 
to  this  bone  by  Gaupp  (1906),  pleurocdpitale.  Of  all  the  names,  ezoccipital, 
suggested  by  Owen,  is  the  briefest,  and  most  comprehensive  of  the  relations  of 
the  bone;  pleurocdpitale  has  no  excuse. 

The  basiauipUal.  This  is  the  most  posterior  bone  on  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  craniimi  and  is  fused  on  its  ventral  face  to  the  anterior  centrum  of  the 
compoimd  vertebra  of  the  spinal  column.  The  bulk  of  the  bone  lies  in  this 
immediate  region  and  thins  out  anteriorly  on  the  ventral  and  lateral  surfaces 
of  the  cranium  (Fig.  6).  Its  ventro-anterior  margin  is  overlapped  by  spicules 
of  the  parasphenoid  and  its  dorsal  anterior  surface  by  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  suprasphenoid  and  the  prootic  (Fig.  7).  The  dorso-lateral  margin  of  the 
anterior  end  of  the  bone  interdigitates  externally  with  the  extreme  posterior 
ventral  margin  of  the  prootic  (Fig.  20).  Behind  this  interdigitation  the 
basiocdpital  is  separated  from  the  antero-ventral  margin  of  the  ezocdpital  by 
cartilage  imtil  the  two  exocdpitals  fuse  posteriorly.  Below  this  fusion  the  poste- 
rior face  of  the  basiocdpital  is  circular  and  deeply  concave  (Fig.  9).  The  edges 
of  the  concave  anterior  face  of  the  centrum  of  the  first  vertebra  is  fused  with 
the  periphery  of  this  face  of  the  basiocdpital  and  in  the  space  enclosed  between 
the  faces  is  filled  with  gelatinous  notochordal  tissue.  A  small  space  in  the  ven- 
tral surface  of  the  basiocdpital  just  anterior  to  its  fusion  with  this  centrum 
remains  unossified  and  is  filled  with  cartilage,  the  remnant  of  the  hypochordal 
cartilage  of  the  32  mm.  stage  (Fig.  38). 

The  internal  surface  of  the  bone  is  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the 
sacculi.  It  forms  the  median  crest  between  the  recessus  sacculorum  and  part 
of  their  floor  and  side  walls.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  crest  is  concave,  form- 
ing the  floor  and  walls  of  the  cavum  sinus  impar.  In  the  side  waU  of  each 
recessus  the  internal  basioccipital  lamella  meets  the  descending  lamella  of  the 
exocdpital  of  that  side.  In  the  32  mm.  stage  this  had  already  completely 
ossified  and  so  in  the  adult  there  is  no  cartilage  left  in  the  walls  of  the  recessus 
except  between  the  margins  of  the  bones.  Considerable  cartilage  yet  remains 
in  the  basal  plate  between  the  posterior  end  of  the  prootic  and  the  basiocdpital 
(Fig.  7).  There  is  no  trace  of  the  intercranial  notochord  so  prominent  in  the 
younger  stages. 

The  transscapular  bone  has  part  of  its  attachment  to  the  lateroventral 
surface  of  the  basioccipital  (Fig.  9). 

The  basioccipital  of  the  teleosts  is  very  constant  in  its  morphological  rela- 
tions. As  in  Amiurus,  its  posterior  face  is  concave  where  attached  to  the 
centnmi  of  the  first  vertebra  and  the  gelatinous  mass  is  nearly  always  present 
between  them     In  the  Ostariophysi  the  sacculi  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
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the  substance  of  the  basiocdpital  than  they  do  in  other  teleost  groups,  but  the 
sacculi  always  have  a  relation  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone.  The  inter- 
digitation  of  basiocdpital  with  parasphenoid,  and  articulations  with  prootic 
and  exocdpital,  are  common  characters.  The  processes  on  the  bone  for 
articulation  with  the  transscapular  process  are  peculiar  to  the  Siluridae.  The 
pharyngeal  processes  of  the  Characinidae  and  Cyprinidae,  extending  from  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  basiocdpital  to  the  wall  of  the  swim-bladder,  are  not 
found  in  other  teleosts.  Allis  (1910)  mentions  a  groove  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  basiocdpital  in  the  Loricati,  which  he  claims  as  the  homologue  of  the 
cavum  sinus  imparls  of  the  Ostariophysi.  The  basiocdpital  throughout  the 
teleosts  is  usually  exduded  from  partidpation  in  the  formation  of  the  foramen 
magnum  by  the  union  of  the  posterior  ends  of  the  exoccipitals  above  it  or  by 
the  presence  of  the  sinus  impar. 

The  bulk  of  the  bone  is  devdoped  from  the  posterior  parachordalia  and  the 
ossification  of  the  intercranial  notochord.  In  some  of  the  Cyprinidae  con- 
siderable cartilage  remains  in  those  parts  of  the  bone  which  form  the  walls 
and  floor  of  the  recessus  sacculorum.  In  all  of  the  teleosts,  the  notochord 
disappears  in  that  part  of  the  basioccipital  anterior  to  the  vertebral  articular 
surface.  In  the  forms  with  an  eye-musde  canal,  the  basiocdpital  forms  its 
posterior  floor. 

The  premaxUlaries  are  a  pair  of  bones  forming  the  anterior  end  of  the  upper 
jaw  and  are  closely  fused  with  each  other  in  the  mid-ventral  line  of  the  cranium. 
They  have  no  ascending  process,  such  as  occurs  in  Salmo,  Scomber,  Alepo- 
cephalus  and  other  tdeosts,  but  are  dosely  fused  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
supraethmoid  bone.  They  curve  posteriorly  on  each  side  to  form  the  osseous 
floor  of  the  nasal  fossae  and  are  attached  by  ligament  to  the  palatine  and 
maxillary  bones  dorso-posteriorly.  The  ventral  surface  of  each  bone  is  covered 
with  teeth,  which,  as  mentioned  in  the  younger  stage  are  only  secondarily 
connected  with  it  (Fig.  15). 

The  maxiUaries.  Each  maxillary  bone  (Fig.  15)  lies  latero-posterior  to  the 
premaxillary,  embedded  in  the  connective  tissue  forming  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  upper  lips.  Each  is  toothless  and  serves  as  a  support  for  the  elongate, 
laterally  extending,  maxillary  barbel.  This  lateral  position  of  the  maxillary 
is  common  among  the  tdeosts  and  occurs  in  Amia  also.  In  Salmo,  the  bone  is 
continuous  posteriorly  with  the  premaxillary  and  bears  a  series  of  teeth  on  its 
ventral  surface.  In  Scomber  it  lies  partly  internal  to  the  premaxillary  and 
has  an  articular  surface  for  it  In  the  Loricati  the  bone  has  a  long  posterior 
extent  and  overlaps  the  mandible.  In  none  of  these  forms  is  it  as  small  as  in 
Amiurus  where  it  has  a  slender  styliform  shape  and  is  held  in  position  partly 
by  connective  tissue.  It  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  palatine  bone,  articulat- 
ing with  it  by  means  of  a  small  ball  and  socket  joint,  the  latter  lying  on  the 
paJatine. 
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The  palatines.  These  bones  retain  the  same  shape  and  relations  as  in  the 
younger  stages,  although  now  much  larger  in  size  (Fig.  15).  Ossification  has 
proceeded  in  all  parts  and  there  is  only  a  core  of  cartilage  left.  Each  palatine 
is  a  slender  dumb-bell  shaped  ossification  lateral  to  and  below  the  ectethmoid 
process  with  which  it  has  articulated  from  its  earliest  stage.  The  anterior 
ventral  end  is  grooved  for  the  articulation  with  the  maxillary,  and  the  pre- 
maxillary  is  attached  to  these  two  bones  by  tough  connective  tissue.  As 
earlier,  so  now,  the  palatine  has  no  actual  contact  with  the  pterygoquadrate 
ossification.  In  Salqio  the  bone  is  continuous  posteriorly  with  the  bones  of  the 
pterygoid  arch  and  bears  teeth  on  its  ventral  surface.  In  the  Charadnidae, 
the  palatine  bone  has  varying  sizes  and  shapes,  but  it  is  developed  on  cartilage 
continuous  posteriorly  with  the  cartilage  within  the  pterygoid  bones.  In 
Erythrinus,  the  maxillary  articulates  with  the  palatine  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  Amiurus,  but  the  palatine  does  not  extend  as  far  forward.  In  Scomber 
(Allis,  1903),  the  palatine  is  fused  with  the  anterior  bone  of  the  pter3^id 
series  and  bears  teeth. 

The  ectopterygoid.  This  bone  develops  by  the  ossification  of  a  sheet  of 
connective  tissue  ventral  to  the  palatine  and  connected  with  it  by  connective 
tissue  (Fig.  15).  The  posterior  margin  interdigitates  with  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  laige  metapterygoid.  McMurrich  (1884b)  described  this  bone  as  'num- 
ber four'  and  stated  that  it  could  not  be  homologized  with  a  pterygoid  bone 
because  it  was  developed  from  membrane.  Schleip  (1903)  found  that  it 
developed  from  membrane  in  Salmo  and  that  it  is  separated  from  the  pterygoid 
cartilage  by  connective  tissue  and  yet  maintains  that  it  is  the  homologue  of  the 
ectopterygoid  of  other  teleosts.  The  bone  is  very  small,  quadrate  in  outline, 
with  delicate  sculptured  radiating  lines.  In  Salmo  it  is  longer  and  thinner 
than  in  Amiurus  and  has  more  of  the  character  of  the  corresponding  bone  in 
Amia  (Van  Wijhe,  1882),  the  Characinidae  and  the  Cyprinidae.  There  is 
no  entopterygoid  in  Amiurus. 

The  metapterygoid.  This  large  bone  is  developed  aroimd  the  pterygoid 
part  of  the  pterygoquadrate  cartilage.  It  is  quadrangular  in  outline  and  inter- 
digitates anteriorly  with  the  ectopterygoid,  posteriorly  with  the  hyomandibu- 
lar  and  ventrally  with  the  quadrate  (Fig.  15).  No  cartilage  persists  in  any  of 
the  visible  parts  of  the  bone.  Medially  it  is  attached  to  the  lateral  surface 
of  the  cranium  by  a  sheet  of  muscular  and  ligamentous  tissue.  A  mesoptery- 
goid  occurs  in  most  teleosts  between  the  meta-  and  ectopterygoids,  but  in 
Amiurus  the  two  interdigitate.  In  Scomber  a  small  strip  of  cartilage  inter- 
venes between  the  metapterygoid  and  the  quadrate  and  there  is  a  space 
between  the  former  and  the  elongate  hyomandibular  bone.  In  Salmo  (Parker, 
1873)  the  bone  is  not  nearly  as  great  in  extent,  occupies  a  position  entirely 
dorsal  to  the  quadrate  and  is  separated  from  the  latter,  as  in  Scomber,  by 
cartilage.    It  does  not  interdigitate  with,  but  overlaps  the  hyomandibular. 
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In  Megalops  (Ridewood,  1904),  a  large  ectopterygoid  hinders  its  anterior 
extent  and  it  overlaps  the  hyomandibular  posteriorly.  In  Pleuronectes  (Cole 
and  Johnson,  1901),  it  is  smaller  than  in  Amiurus  and  lies  posterior  and  dorsal 
to  the  quadrate.  The  small  metapterygoid  of  the  Characinidae  is  separated 
from  the  ectopterygoid  and  quadrate  by  cartilage  and  there  is  also  a  large 
foramen  between  it  and  the  latter. 

The  quadraU.  This  bone  is  situated  at  the  ventro-anterior  end  of  the 
hyomandibular  suspensorial  apparatus  (Fig.  15).  It  is  grooved  on  its  inferior 
face  for  articulation  with  the  mandible.  It  is  rather  small,  and  firmly  fused 
to  the  siUTOunding  bones,  although  there  is  a  small  area  between  it  and  the 
hyomandibular,  where  the  imderlying  persisting  cartilage  shows  between  the 
bones.  Its  posterior  face  interdigitates  with  the  preopercular  bone.  Mc- 
Miurich  (1884)  states  that  the  cartilage  mentioned  as  occurring  between  the 
bones  is  the  symplectic  and  that  in  perfectly  dried  skulls  there  is  a  space 
between  the  hyomandibular  and  the  quadrate  due  to  the  absence  of  cartilage. 

The  hyomandibular.  This  large  bone  connects  the  quadrate  with  the 
cranimn.  It  is  immovably  fused  with  the  latter  and  if  one  moves,  both  must. 
A  process  of  the  bone  projects  from  the  anterior  edge  to  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  alisphenoid  which  is  hollowed  out  for  its  reception.  Posterior  and  dorsal 
to  this  point  of  contact  the  hyomandibular  articulates  with  the  side  of  the 
cranium  in  a  groove  which  has  been  described  in  connexion  with  the  sphenotic 
and  squamoso-pterotic  bones.  There  are  several  ridges  on  the  lateral  surface 
of  the  bone  along  which  the  adductor  muscles  are  attached  (Fig.  15).  Just 
above  its  interdigitation  with  the  preopercular  is  a  foramen  for  the  passage  of 
the  ramus  hyomandibularis  facialis.  The  knob  for  the  articulation  of  the 
operculum  has  ossified  and  is  overlapped  by  the  ventral  surface  of  this  bone, 
which  is  hollowed  out  as  a  socket  for  movement  on  the  knob. 

In  Salmo  (Parker,  1873),  the  hyomandibular  does  not  have  the  anterior  and 
ventral  extent  that  it  has  in  Amiurus  and  it  is  isolated  from  the  surrounding 
bones  by  cartilage.  Parker  does  not  figure  the  foramen  for  the  hyomandibu- 
laris nerve,  but  from  Gaupp's  figiu«  (1906)  of  the  foramen  in  the  younger  stage  of 
Salmo,  it  is  evident  that  the  nerve  passes  farther  forward  than  in  Amiurus. 
In  the  Albulidae  and  Mormyridae,  and  other  lower  teleosts,  the  hyomandibular 
does  not  have  so  great  an  anterior,  posterior,  or  ventral  extent  as  in  Amiurus, 
and  usually  a  small  symplectic  element  comes  between  it  and  the  quadrate. 
The  preopercular  does  not  articulate  with  the  hyomandibular  as  closely  as  in 
Amiurus.  In  all  of  the  teleosts  the  hyomandibular  has  a  knob  on  its  posterior 
edge  for  the  articulation  of  the  operculum;  in  some  of  the  Characinidae  carti- 
lage persists  at  this  point. 

The  dentary.  The  teeth  which  are  borne  on  the  lower  jaw  are  attached  to 
the  medial  dorsal  siuiace  of  this  bcme,  from  the  symphysis  as  far  back  as  the 
dentaiy-^rticulare  interdigitation.    The  bone  retains  the  shape  and  relations 
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which  it  had  in  the  younger  stages.  It  tapers  anteriorly  where  it  meets  the 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and  is  deeper  posteriorly  (Fig.  15).  The  inner  sur- 
face of  the  bone  is  hollow  for  the  reception  of  the  anterior  end  of  Meckel's 
cartilage.  The  ventro-anterior  surface  is  perforated  by  a  series  of  six  pores 
for  the  passage  of  tubules  of  the  enclosed  mandibular  lateral  line  canal  (Fig. 
11).  The  canal  issues  from  the  mandible  through  the  more  posterior  pore 
and  enters  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  quadrate  and  thence  passes 
into  the  preopercxilar.  I  agree  with  McMurrich  that  the  dentary  is  a  mixed 
bone  and  is  the  result  in  part  of  the  ossification  of  a  portion  of  Meckel's  carti- 
lage. The  developmental  stages  show  that  the  bone  is  at  first  arises  entirely 
from  the  connective  tissue  membrane  around  the  cartilage  fused  with  a  lateral 
line  ossification;  later  part  of  Meckel's  cartilage  ossifies  and  fuses  with  it 
(Fig.  24). 

The  articulare.  This  is  a  triangular  bone  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  mandi- 
ble and  is  grooved  on  its  posterior  face  for  articulation  with  the  quadrate 
(Fig.  15).  It  does  not  contain  a  lateral  line  element.  The  internal  dorsal 
surface  is  flat  and  gives  attachment  to  the  muscles  which  move  the  lower  jaw. 
Considerable  cartilage  persists  between  the  outer  and  inner  lamellae.  The 
bone  bears  no  teeth  and  interdigitates  anteriorly  with  the  dentary,  which  also 
extends  posteriorly  in  a  groove  on  its  ventral  surface. 

The  preopercular.  The  mandibular-opercular  lateral  line  canal  entersth  is 
bone  from  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  posterior  ventral  end  of  the 
quadrate  (Figs.  11,  15).  The  bone  is  fused  solidly  to  the  quadrate  ventrally, 
and  to  the  hyomandibular  dorsally.  A  small  process  projects  down  behind 
the  quadrate  and  the  opercular  canal  passes  into  this  part. 

The  posterior  edge  is  ridged  and  projects  above  the  more  posterior  l)dng 
operculum.  The  dorsal  end  of  the  bone  extends  for  a  short  distance  behind 
the  hyomandibular.  There  is  a  small  foramen  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bone 
for  passage  of  a  branch  of  the  hyomandibularis  facialis  as  it  descends  after 
passing  through  the  hyomandibular. 

The  subtemporals.  These  are  two  small  bones  lying  dorsal  to  the  preoper- 
cular  and  above  the  posterior  margin  of  the  hyomandibular  (Figs.  11,  15). 
They  contain  the  dorsal  end  of  the  opercular  lateral  line  canal  which  passes 
through  them  into  the  squamosal.  They  are  very  thin  and  the  canal  in  pass- 
ing through  them,  lies  in  a  groove  rather  than  in  a  tube,  the  ventral  and  lateral 
walls  of  which  are  thicker  than  the  very  thin  roof.  Only  one  such  bone,  having 
the  same  relations  to  the  lateral  line  canal  and  the  squamosal  is  found  in  this 
region  of  Salmo.  Parker  (1872)  called  it  the  supratemporal,  but  the  supra- 
temporal  of  the  stegocephalans  always  lies  medial  to  the  squamosal  so  that  this 
bone  could  not  be  its  homologue.  Ridewood  (1904)  suggests  the  term  adopted 
here  and  says  that  the  real  supratemporal  of  Salmo,  between  the  back  of  the 
squamosal  and  the  post-temporal,  was  overlooked  by  Parker,  but  it  is  really 
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kiger  than  the  subtemporal.    Sagemehl  (18S5)  states  that  these  bones  are 
present  in  many  of  the  Siluroids. 

The  opercular  apparaius.  This  consists  of  three  bones;  a  large  dorsal 
operculum  and  two  smaUer  ventral  bones,  the  inter-  and  suboperculum,  (Fig. 
15).  The  q)erculum  spreads  out  posteriorly  in  a  wide  arch  and  articulates 
anterioriy  with  the  hyomandibular  knob.  It  is  heavily  sculptured  on  its 
external  surface,  tapers  ventrally,  and  at  its  inferior  apex  the  short  quadrangular 
interoperculinn  is  attached  by  ligamentous  tissue  and  interpolated  between  it 
and  the  posterior  end  of  the  articulare.  The  suboperculum  is  smaller  and 
medial  to  the  interoperculinn. 
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SUMMARY 

1.  The  chondrocranium  of  Amiurus  is  platy basic 

2.  In  the  chondrocranium  of  the  10  mm.  Amiurus  there  is  no  intemasal 
septum;  the  epiphysial  bar  is  the  only  part  of  the  chondrocranium  dorsal  to  the 
brain;  it  divides  the  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  primitive  skull  into  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  f ontanelle. 

3.  The  olfactory  foramen  lies  in  a  sagittal  plane  and  is  very  large  in  compari- 
son with  the  olfactory  tract  A  solum  nasi  is  present.  The  ectethmoid  proc- 
ess, a  short  transverse  projection  between  the  nasal  fossa  and  the  orbit,  is 
perforated  by  the  ophthalmicus  superficialis  trigemini.  An  orbital  foramen 
is  present  posterior  to  the  ectethmoid  process. 

4.  Trabecular  and  alisphenoid  cartilages  form  the  margins  of  a  laige  fenestra 
in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  cranimn  for  the  passage  of  the  optic,  oculomotor,  tri- 
geminal, abducens,  and  facialis  nerves.  The  fenestra  is  closed  by  membrane 
at  the  10  mm.  stage,  except  where  the  nerves  pass. 

5.  The  alisphenoid  cartilage  is  the  homologue  of  the  ala  magna  of  the  mam- 
malian chondrocranium. 

6.  The  cavum  labyrinthii  opens  directly  into  the  cavum  cranii;  there  are 
three  septa  semicircularia;  no  basicapsular  fenestra  is  present;  the  glossopha- 
ryngeal and  vagus  nerves  issue  from  the  cranium  between  the  otic  capsule  and 
the  parachordal  plate.  The  otic  capsules  are  fused  posteriorly  with  the  occipi- 
tal arch;  a  synotic  tectum  is  lacking  n  the  10  mm.  Amiurus.  The  hyomandibu- 
lar  articular  surface  lies  external  to  the  lateral  semicircular  canal. 

7.  The  parachordal  cartilages  lie  lateral  to  the  intercranial  notochord,  are 
fused  anteriorly  with  the  trabeculae,  dorso-laterally  with  the  otic  capsules,  and 
posteriorly  with  the  occipital  arch.  The  notochord  forms  the  axis  of  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  solid  parachordal  plate.  The  sacculi  lie  in  recesses  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  parachordal  plate  on  each  side  of  the  notochod. 

8.  The  ventral  ends  of  the  occipital  arch  are  fused  with  the  parachordals 
posterior  to  the  vagus  foramen;  the  posterior  end  of  the  arch  is  inserted  into  the 
anterior  end  of  the  third  neural  arch  The  hypoglossus  nerve  has  dorsal  and 
ventral  roots  united  within  the  vertebral  canal  and  a  single  lateralis  ramus 
issuing  between  the  occipital  arch  and  the  anterior  process  of  the  scaphium. 
The  nerves  posterior  to  the  hypoglossus  have  the  rami  characteristic  of  true 
spinal  nerves  and  alternate  with  the  neural  arches.  Two  pairs  of  myotomes 
are  present  lateral  to  the  occipital  arch,  but  their  inner\'ation  by  the  nerves  in 
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this  immediate  region  could  not  be  clearly  made  out.  The  two  pairs  of  myo- 
tomes following  these  are  innervated  by  the  second  and  third  pars  of  post-vagal 
nerves. 

9.  The  beginnings  of  the  premaxillary  and  maxillary  bones  are  present  in 
the  8  mm.  Amiurus. 

10.  The  palatine  cartilage  is  independent  of  the  pterygoquadrate,  and  the 
latter  is  fused  to  the  hyomandibular. 

11.  Ossification  is  present  in  the  skull  of  the  32  mm.  Am'urus.  The  large 
dorsal  fontanelles  of  the  10  mm.  stage  are  limited  to  mere  slits  by  the  frontal  and 
supraoccipital  ossifications;  the  epiphysial  cartilage  persists,  but  lies  relatively 
further  posterior;  a  rudimentary  tegmen  cranii  and  synotic  tectum  are  present; 
a  massive  cartilaginous  intemasal  septum  divides  the  olfactory  tracts;  the 
dfactory  foramina  lie  in  a  transverse  plane. 

12.  The  supraethmoid  bone  has  both  membrane  and  perichondrial  ossifica- 
tions entering  into  its  composition.  The  perichondrial  ectethmoid  ossification 
is  fused  with  a  connective  tissue  ossification  on  the  lateral  margin  of  the 
ectethmoid  process.  The  foramen  orbito-nasale  lies  relatively  more  posterior 
than  in  the  10  mm.  stage;  perichondrial  ossifications  appear  on  the  maigin  of 
the  orbital  foramen. 

13.  The  fenestra  hypophyseos  is  closed  by  the  orbitosphenoid,  parasphenoid, 
suprasphenoid,  and  prootic  ossifications. 

14.  The  intercranial  extent  of  the  notochord  is  apparently  less  than  in  the 
10  mm.  stage,  but  this  is  due  to  the  greater  relative  growth  of  the  cartilaginous 
parts  surroimding  it. 

15.  TTie  suprasphenoid  bone  is  developed  from  membrane  in  the  floor  of  the 
cranium  and  is  not  the  homologue  of  the  basisphenoid  of  the  manunaUan  cra- 
nium, but  is  a  bone  peculiar  to  the  teleosts. 

16.  A  squamosal  ossification,  developed  from  membrane,  fuses  with  the 
pterotic  ossification;  as  the  latter  has  no  homologue  in  the  mammalian  petrosal, 
the  resulting  bone  of  the  adult  cannot  be  a  temporalis,  but  must  be  regarded  as 
a  squamoso-pterotic. 

17.  The  spina  ocdpitis  of  the  supraoccipital  bone  arises  from  membrane  and 
is  the  homologue  of  the  supraoccipital  plates  of  the  Stegocephali  and  probably 
of  the  inteix>arietal  element  of  the  mammaUan  craniimi. 

18.  The  skiiU  of  the  adult  Amiurus  is  well  ossified,  although  considerable 
cartilage  persists  in  the  ethmoid  and  otic  regions.  The  adult  cranium  resembles, 
in  many  points,   the  crania  of  some  of  the  Charadnidae  and  Cyprinidae. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
Fig.  1. — ^Lateiml  view  of  modd  of  chondrocranium  of  Amiuius  10  mm.  long. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
Fig.  2.^-Donal  view  of  chondrocramuin  of  Amiurus  10  mm.  long. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fig.  3. — ^Modd  of  chondrocniiium  of  32  mm.  Amiurus,  dorsal  view.  On  the  ligjbt  side  only 
cartilage  parts  are  shown,  on  the  left  the  bones  as  well,  cartilage  being  stq)pled  to  con- 
trast with  the  bones.  ^^ 

Fig.  4. — Same,  ventral  view,  cartilage  only  on  left  side,  cartilage  and  b(me  on  ri^t  of  drawing. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fig.  5. — ^Modd  of  mandibular  and  suspensorial  apparatus  of  32  mm.  Amiunis,  lateral  view; 
cartilage  stippled. 

Fig.  6. — Cranium  of  adult  Amiunis,  ventral  view. 

Fig.  7. — Same,  median  section  and  internal  surface,  cartilage  stippled. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fig.   8. — Transverse  section  through  middle  of  otic  capside  and  parachordal  plate  of  32  mm. 
Amiunis. 

Fig.   9. — ^Posterior  view  of  adidt  cranium  of  Amiunia. 

Fig.  10. — Dorsal  view  of  adult  cranium  of  Amiunis. 

Fig.  11. — Dorsal  view  of  adult  cranium  and  jaws,  showing  diagrammaticaHy  the  course  of 
lateral  line  canal,  position  of  pores  and  sense  organs  with  regard  to  the  bones. 

Fig.  12. — ^Transverse  section  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  occipital  aidi  of  8  mm. 

Amiunis. 

Fig.  13. — ^Transverse  section  through  the  scaphia  of  an  8  mm.  Amiunis. 
Fig.  14. — ^Transverse  section  throu^  posterior  orbital  region,  8  mm.  Amiunis. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fig.  15. — Cranium  of  adult  Amiuius,  lateral  view. 

Fig.  16. — Same,  anterior  end,  ventral  view,  with  vomer  and  parasi^enoid  removed. 

Fig.  17. — ^Transverse  section  through  occipital  region  of  8  mm.  Amiurus. 

Fig.  18. — ^Transverse  section  through  ethmoid  region  of  8  mm.  Amiunis. 

Fig.  19. — ^Transverse  section  through  roof  of  the  anterior  semicircular  canal  of  12  mm, 
Amiurus. 

Fig.  20. — Adult  cranium,  lateral  view. 

Fig.  21. — Transverse  section  through  fusion  of  occipital  arch  and  parachordal  plate,  8  mm. 
Amiurus. 

Fig.  22.— Transverse  section  through  anterior  region  of  32  mm.  Amiurus. 

Fig.  23.— Transverse  section  through  the  hypoglossal  foramen  of  a  32  mm.  Amiunis. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fig.  24. — ^Traniverse  tectioii  through  lower  jaw  of  60  mm.  Amhiru8»  midway  between 
symphysb  and  quadrate  articulation. 

Fig.  25. — Similar  section,  32  mm.  Amiurus. 

Fig.  26. — Transverse  section  through  the  paradiordal  plate  ventral  to  the  vagm  lonme&f 
32  mm.  Amiurus. 

Fig.  27. — Transverse  section  through  anterior  end  of  parachordal,  32  mm.  Amiunii. 

Fig.  28. — Same,  a  little  farther  posterior. 

Fig.  29. — ^Transverse  section  through  posterior  part  of  occipital  arch,  32  mm.  Aminma. 

Fig.  30. — ^Transverse  section  throu^  ethmoid  region,  8  mm.  Amiurus. 

Fig.  31. — ^Transverse  section  through  roof  of  lateral  semicircular  canal,  32  mm.  Amiums. 

Fig.  32. — ^Transverse  section  through  posterior  orbital  region,  32  mm.  Amiurut. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fig.  33. — ^Transverse  section  through  the  roof  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  otic  capsule.  00  mm. 
Amiurus. 

Fig.  34. — ^Transverse  section  through  the  synotic  tectum,  32  mm.  larva. 

Fig.  35. — Diagram  of  nerve,  neural  arch  and  myotome  relations  of  a  larval  Amiurus. 

Fig.  36. — ^Transverse  section  through  the  anterior  end  of  the  anterior  semicircular  canal, 
32  mm.  Amiurus. 

Fig.  37. — ^Transverse  section  through  the  posterior  end  of  the  basal  plate,  32  mm.  larva. 

Fig.  38. — Transverse  sections  through  the  posterior  end  of  the  otic  capsule,  32  mm.  Amiurus. 

Fig.  39. — ^Transverse  section  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  ethmoid  region,  32  mm. 
Amiurus. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Gordiacea  seem  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  earlier 
writers  or  else  to  have  been  mistaken  for  filariae.  Meissner  (1856)  and 
Villot  (1874)  who  review  the  older  literature,  agree  that  the  first  reference 
to  the  group  was  made  by  Albert  the  Great.  Linnaeus  introduced  the 
term  Gordius  on  accoimt  of  the  resemblance  of  a  mass  of  the  worms  to  the 
Gordian  knot.  He  included  in  the  genus  the  three  species  G.  aquaiicus, 
argittaceus  and  medinensis,  representing  respectively  the  present  families 
of  Gordiidae,  Mermithidae  and  Filarlidae,  only  the  first  of  which  b  today 
retained  in  the  order  Gordiacea. 

Dujardin  was  the  first  to  give  detailed  descriptions  of  two  spedeSy 
Gordius  aquaticus  and  Gordius  tolosanus,  and  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  Gordius  on  the  one  hand  and  Mermis  on  the  other. 

Von  Siebold  and  following  him  Meissner  (1855)  placed  Gordius  and 
Mermis  together  to  form  the  order  Gordiacea.  Meissner's  work  on 
the  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  Gordius  and  Mermis  is  in  many  respects 
an  excellent  production  and  it  b  inconceivable  how,  after  such  observations, 
he  could  still  regard  the  two  groups  as  closely  related.  The  work  of  Gren- 
acher  (1868)  on  the  anatomy  of  Gordius  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
He  emphasized  again  the  difference  between  Gordius  and  Mermis  and 
stated  that  the  two  could  not  possibly  belong  to  the  same  family. 

Villot  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  study  of  museum  specimens  and 
living  material  in  larger  quantities.  His  investigations  were  carried  on 
for  a  long  series  of  years  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  solve  the  problems 
of  taxonomy,  physiology  and  life  history;  but  unfortunately  did  not  con- 
tribute much  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  group.  The  problem  was  too 
great  for  the  methods  he  employed. 

In  England  Baird  described  several  species  and  in  Germany  von  Lin- 
stow  added  a  large  number  of  names  without  giving  descriptions  adequate 
for  identification. 

The  greatest  contributions  to  the  taxonomy  of  the  group  have  undoubt- 
edly been  made  by  Camerano,  chiefly  because  he  had  at  his  disposal  more 
material  than  has  ever  been  available  to  any  other  writer.  He  not  only 
described  a  large  number  of  species,  but  subdivided  the  group  into  several 
genera.  Creplin  (1847)  had  already  established  the  genus  Chordodes. 
Camerano  (1897)  carried  the  diyision  farthei%in  separating  the  genera 
Paragordius  and  Parachordodes  from  the  genus  Gordius.  This  separation 
was  made  purely  on  external  characters.  Montgomery  in  a  paper  coming 
out  somewhat  later  also  established  a  genus  Paragordius  which,  so  far  as  the 
anatomy  of  the  forms  is  known,  includes  the  same  species  as  does  that  of 
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Camerano,  but  is  founded  on  much  more  essential  characters.  That  the 
genus  has  found  universal  acceptance  is  perhaps  due  more  to  Montgomery's 
characterization  than  to  that  of  Camerano.  The  genus  Parachordodes  has 
not  been  universally  accepted;  but  here  again  the  evidence  presented  in  this 
report  shows  that  the  characters  given  by  Camerano  are  accompanied  by 
others  which  indicate  a  natural  division  of  the  group.  He  characterizes 
Gordius  by  the  presence  of  a  postcloacal  ridge  in  the  male  and  the  absence  of 
true  areoles  on  the  cuticula,  Parachordodes  by  the  absence  of  postcloacal 
ridge  and  the  presence  of  areoles. 

In  America  several  species  were  described  by  Leidy,  but  most  of  the 
systematic  work  was  done  later  by  Montgomery.  Here  as  well  as  in  Europe 
little  more  than  pioneer  work  has  been  done.  Descriptions  and  identi- 
fications have  been  made  chiefly  from  preserved  material  and  isolnted 
specimens  and  only  in  a  few  cases  from  living  material  collected  in  abun- 
dance. 

The  confusion  that  still  exists  in  the  group  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  fact  that  the  variations  within  a  species  are  very  great  while  the  differ- 
ences between  species  are  relatively  small.  When  isolated  and  often  poorly 
preserved  specimens  are  studied  it  is  natural  that  Essential  characters  are 
often  overlooked  and  variations  are  taken  for  specific  characters.  This 
tends  on  the  one  hand  to  throw  species  together  and  on  the  other  to  separate 
members  of  a  single  species. 

The  two  characters  caiising  the  most  confusion  are  size  and  color. 
Nearly  all  of  von  Linstow's  descriptions  include  besides  these  only  those 
that  are  common  to  nearly  all  Gordiacea.  Such  descriptions  are  useless. 
I  have  in  my  own  collection  specimens  of  a  single  species  ranging  in  length 
from  10  to  50  cm.  and  in  color  from  light  brown  to  nearly  black  and  others 
that  are  an  iridescent  gray.  Even  as  late  as  1910  Wesenberg-Lund  identi- 
fied specimens  as  Gordius  aquaticus  on  account  of  their  size  and  made  the 
errors  that  I  shall  point  out  later. 

The  light  spots  in  the  cuticula  and  the  postcloacal  ridge  in  the  male  have 
been  taken  as  specific  characters,  and  the  species  bearing  either  has  usually 
without  hesitation  been  assigned  to  Gordius  aquaticus.  The  ridge  certainly 
is  possessed  by  more  than  one  species  and  may  be  a  generic  character  while 
the  white  spots,  as  Montgomery  suspected,  are  due  to  physiological  con- 
ditions in  the  American  species  but  may  be  due  to  structures  in  the  hypo- 
derm  in  some  of  the  European  species. 

Altho  the  structure  of  the  cuticula  is  one  of  the  best  specific  characters, 
its  use  has  led  to  confusion  because  different  authors  have  studied  it  under 
different  conditions  and  have  made  different  interpretations  of  what  they 
saw.  The  erroneous  theory  that  size,  color  and  cuticular  structures  change 
with  the  age  of  the  free  living  specimen  has  also  contributed  to  the  tangle. 
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The  habits  of  different  species  are  practically  unknown.  Most  of  the 
material  has  been  found  accidentally  as  isolated  specimens  and  observations 
on  behavior  have  been  made  mostly  on  animals  in  captivity  as  Wesenberg- 
Lund  has  already  pointed  out.  The  scant  observations  made  on  animals 
in  nature  are  mostly  referred  to  the  group  as  a  whole  and  not  to  any  parti- 
cular species.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  habits  of 
different  species  are  the  same,  and  they  are  not  the  same  in  the  species 
forming  the  subject  of  thb  paper. 

The  problem  of  the  life  history  of  the  group  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. Villot  at  one  time  thought  he  had  the  complete  cycle,  but  foimd  later 
that  he  had  to  modify  his  theories.  He  observed  the  embryological 
development,  the  encystment  of  the  larvae  in  a  large  number  of  animals, 
and  the  presence  of  nearly  adult  worms  in  beetles.  After  holding  for  a  long 
time  the  view  that  the  animals  harboring  the  encysted  larvae  were  inter- 
mediate hosts  he  finally  concluded  that  the  encysted  larvae  perish  and 
that  the  life  cycle  is  completed  in  some  other  way.  Camerano  indepen- 
dently arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  Blunck  (1915)  again  speaks  of  an 
intermediate  host.  He  states  that  the  larvae  of  Gordius  tolosanus  penetrate 
soft-bodied  animals  and  these  in  turn  are  devoured  by  Dytiscus  larvae. 
Tadpoles  forni  for  the  most  part  the  intermediate  host.  Development  is 
completed  in  Dytiscus  and  the  worms  escape  soon  after  the  beetle  emerges 
from  the  puparium.  The  facts  upon  which  these  deductions  are  based  are 
not  given.  Nothing  has  been  published  on  the  metamorphosis  or  the 
structure  of  the  early  parasite.  In  regard  to  the  later  organogeny  Villot 
(1891)  and  Vejdovsky  (1894)  have  supplied  the  only  information. 

The  adult  organization  is  better  known.  If  the  knowledge  of  it  is  still 
incomplete,  that  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  material  at  hand  has 
often  been  scarce  and  the  methods  employed  have  given  only  poor  results. 
Here  as  elsewhere  the  greatest  confusion  has  arisen  because  of  the  belief 
that  what  is  true  of  one  species  must  be  true  for  all.  Writers  have  not 
hesitated  to  denounce  their  fellow  workers  when  their  particular  species 
failed  to  show  what  others  had  found  in  very  different  spedes. 

This  very  brief  discussion  of  the  literature  on  Gordiacea  has  been  given 
not  with  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  historical  account  of  the  subject  but 
with  the  object  of  pointing  out  the  need  for  further  investigation  and  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  have  presented  themselves. 

The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  with  the  object  of  increasing 
the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  common  American  Gordiacea.  The  chief 
purpose  was  to  trace  out  if  possible  the  complete  life  cycle  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  species  most  easily  available;  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  host  succession  and  the  organogeny. 

The  work  was  suggested  in  the  fall  of  1913  by  Professor  Henry  B. 
Ward,  under  whose  direction  it  was  carried  on.   To  him  I  wish  also  to  express 
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my  sincere  appreciation  for  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  and  for  many  helpful 
suggestions.  Professor  Ward  also  placed  at  my  disposal  his  library  and 
his  collection. 

Other  material  was  obtained  for  study  from  Harvard  University,  the 
University  of  California  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Doctor 
Minnie  Watson  Kamm  kindly  donated  an  infected  host  collected  in  the 
vicinity  of  Urbana  and  containing  valuable  material  of  Paragordius  varius. 

The  early  collections  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Frank 
Smith,  while  the  work  at  Douglas  Lake,  Michigan,  was  made  possible  thru 
the  kindness  of  the  director  of  the  station,  Doctor  H.  A.  Gleason,  and  was 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  W.  W.  Cort. 

Many  helpful  suggestions  were  obtained  from  Doctor  T.  B.  Magath  and 
other  workers  in  Professor  Ward's  laboratory. 

MATERIAL  AND  METHODS 

The  two  species  studied  are  Gordius  robustus  Leidy  1851  and  Paragor- 
dius varius  (Leidy  1851). 

Gordius  robustus  is  well  known  in  America;  its  range  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  species  in  the 
streams  near  Urbana,  Illinois,  and  is  occasionally  picked  up  in  collections 
made  for  the  zoological  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Eight 
males  and  one  female  were  collected  among  dead  grass  at  the  water's 
edge  in  a  small  stream  on  March  25,  1914.  Then,  for  nearly  a  month, 
diligent  searches  in  similar  localities  were  fruitless.  On  April  18  several 
more  specimens  were  found. 

It  was  noted  at  the  time  that  both  localities  were  at  the  edges  of  rapids. 
This  led  to  the  investigation  of  other  rapids  with  the  result  that  hundreds 
of  specimens  were  collected.  It  was  possible  to  walk  along  the  bank  of  a 
stream  and  descend  at  rapids  with  grassy  borders  and  collect  Gordius  in 
masses  containing  sometimes  as  many  as  25  or  50  worms.  Collections 
were  made  at  short  intervals  until  the  middle  of  June.  More  material  was 
collected  in  1915  and  1916. 

The  material  in  the  collection  of  Professor  Henry  B.  Ward  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  was  available  for  study  as  well  as  Leidy's  specimens  of 
1879  and  the  material  from  the  collections  at  Harvard  University  and  the 
University  of  California. 

Eggs  were  found  thruout  the  month  of  May  and  the  larvae  hatched 
the  latter  part  of  May  and  during  June. 

Parasitic  stages  were  obtained  in  large  numbers  in  the  fall  of  1914  and 
again  in  1916.  Earlier  stages  were  obtained  by  infecting  the  hosts  in  the 
laboratory.  About  500  specimens  in  different  stages  of  development  were 
obtained  for  the  investigation. 

Paragordius  varius  is  even  more  abundant  than  the  previous  species  and 
is  the  one  most  commonly  collected  in  this  country. 
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Several  adults  of  this  species  were  collected  early  in  June  of  1914. 
Hundreds  of  specimens  were  obtained  at  Douglas  Lake,  Michigan,  during 
June,  July  and  August,  1915,  and  a  few  more  at  Urbana  in  the  spring  of 
1916.  Material  from  the  collections  mentioned  under  Gardius  robustus 
was  also  available. 

Eggs  and  larvae  were  obtained  in  large  numbers  wherever  adults  were 
found. 

Parasitic  stages  were  obtained  in  the  fall  of  1914  from  one  host  given 
to  me  by  Minnie  Watson  Kamm,  who  was  working  on  gregarines  in  this 
laboratory  at  that  time.  Abundant  material  was  obtained  in  all  but  the 
very  youngest  stages  in  the  summer  of  1915  at  Douglas  Lake.  Over  500 
specimens  were  available  for  study. 

The  ordinary  methods  used  in  anatomical  and  histological  study  were 
found  to  be  almost  useless  when  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Gordiacea  and 
special  methods  had  to  be  adapted  and  devised  at  nearly  all  stages  of  the 
investigations. 

The  study  of  living  material  was  confined  mostly  to  field  observations 
on  adults  and  hosts  and  to  the  study  of  the  embryonic  development  and 
larval  structure.  Nothing  is  gained  by  the  study  of  the  parasitic  forms  in 
the  living  condition. 

For  the  removal  of  parasites  from  the  hosts  it  was  necessary  to  use  a 
normal  salt  solution  of  full  strength  (0.75%).  Even  in  this  a  slight  injury 
usually  caused  a  flowing  out  of  part  of  the  body  contents.  In  pure  water 
the  specimens  rupture  at  short  intervals  all  along  the  body  almost  as  soon 
as  immersed.  This  applies  of  course  only  to  the  younger  stages  and  not 
to  those  that  have  already  formed  the  adult  cuticula.  The  specimens  were 
usually  removed  by  tearing  away  the  host  tissues  in  salt  solution  by  means 
of  fine  forceps  or  needles.  For  smaller  specimens  the  host  tissues  were 
teased  out  in  a  watch  glass  and  the  contents  examined  under  the  low 
power  of  a  microscope  at  a  magnification  of  about  100  diameters. 

The  problem  of  the  proper  killing  fluid  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
solve,  and  in  part  has  not  yet  been  solved.  On  account  of  the  special 
methods  of  dehydration  and  imbedding  it  was  impossible  to  test  out  quickly 
the  action  of  any  particular  killing  fluid  and  on  account  of  the  short  seasons 
at  which  material  was  available  such  testing  could  usually  not  be  done 
during  the  collecting  season.  It  was  necessary  under  those  conditions  to 
use  the  rapidity  with  which  the  killing  fluid  acts  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  killed  material  as  criteria.  Most  of  the  earlier  material  was  killed  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  which  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent  of  glacial  acetic  add  had  been  added.  Later  this  solution  was  saturat- 
ed with  picric  add  because  with  that  modification  it  killed  specimens  more 
quickly  and  prevented  to  a  great  extent  the  rupturing  of  the  parasitic 
forms  in  the  killing  fluid.     But  histological  preparations  show  that  this 
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fluid  is  inferior  to  plain  corrosive  acetic.  Other  killing  fluids  tried  were  Flem- 
ming's  solution,  Zenker's  fluid,  Kleinenberg's  picro-sulphuric,  formalin 
and  other  less  known  fluids.  The  best  preparations  so  far  have  been 
obtained  with  corrosive  acetic  when  the  solution  was  used  at  a  temperature 
of  from  40  to  60®  C.  The  glycerol-alcohol  mixture  recommended  by  Looss 
for  killing  nematodes  yields  specimens  as  flat  as  ribbons  and  bearing  no 
resemblance  to  Gordiacea. 

For  killing  infected  hosts  the  solution  of  Camoy  and  Lebrun  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  chloroform  and  glacial  acetic  add  satur- 
ated with  corrosive  sublimate  was  foimd  to  give  very  excellent  results. 
It  could  not  be  used  for  killing  Gordiacea  because  it  made  the  material 
collapse  nearly  as  badly  as  did  the  glycerol-alcohol  mixture.  * 

The  methods  of  preparing  the  material  for  microscopic  study  were  more 
easily  devised  as  it  was  possible  to  take  up  this  problem  at  convenience. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  dehydration,  clearing  and  imbedding  were 
found  to  yield  nothing  but  flattened,  torn  and  distorted  preparations.  In 
delicate  specimens  at  certain  stages  a  sudden  increase  of  one  per  cent  in 
the  concentration  of  the  alcohol  caused  excessive  flattening  and  distortion. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  use  an  apparatus  for  insuring  the  gradual 
changing  of  the  liquids  in  dehydrating  and  clearing.  Several  devices  for 
this  purpose  have  been  introduced  by  European  workers.  The  one  best 
known  in  this  country  is  the  differentiator  introduced  by  N.  A.  Cobb  for 
making  microscopic  preparations  of  free  living  nematodes.  Thb  apparatus 
is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  successive  layers  of  alcohol  of  increasing 
strengths  can  be  introduced  into  a  narrow  glass  tube  without  mixing.  By 
stirring  up  the  tube  a  little  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  column  of  alcohol 
gradually  increasing  in  strength  from  the  bottom  upward.  If  the  specimen 
is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and  the  alcohol  permitted  to  ooze  out 
thru  a  capillary  point,  it  is  possible  to  draw  over  this  specimen  a  stream  of 
alcohol  of  gradually  increasing  strength.  * 

The  apparatus  used  for  this  work  depends  upon  a  slightly  different 
principle.  When  alcohol  is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  a  broad  tube  filled 
with  alcohol  of  a  lower  strength  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  mixing  of  the 
two  liquids.  Such  a  tube  can  be  used  as  a  mixing  chamber.  The  essential 
parts  of  the  apparatus  used  consist  of  a  reservoir,  the  mixing  chamber  and 
the  specimen  chamber.  The  reservoir  is  a  tube  about  2  cm.  in  diameter 
and  25  cm.  long.  If  is  supplied  at  the  bottom  with  a  rubber  stopper  thru 
which  a  piece  of  small  glass  tubing  leads  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  mixing 
chamber.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  this  glass  tube  is  drawn  out 
so  as  to  leave  an  opening  of  not  more  than  2  mm.  at  the  bottom.  The 
mixing  chamber  consists  of  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  about  1.5  cm.  wide  and 
5  cm.  long  supplied  at  each  end  with  a  perforated  rubber  stopper.  From 
the  bottom  of  this  chamber  a  piece  of  narrow  glass  tubing  leads  to  the  top 
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of  the  spedmen  chamber.  This  tube  must  be  bent  in  the  shape  of  an  S  to 
raise  the  specimen  chamber  to  a  point  where  the  outlet  is  above  the  lowest 
part  of  the  mixing  chamber  to  keep  the  apparatus  from  running  dry.  The 
same  result  can  of  course  be  obtained  by  inserting  the  specimen  chamber 
under  the  mixing  chamber  and  bending  up  the  outlet  tube  to  a  point  above 
the  top  of  the  specimen  chamber. 

This  apparatus  was  for  this  work  preferred  to  the  Cobb  type  because 
it  permitted  the  dehydration  of  a  large  amount  of  material  at  one  time  and 
so  saved  an  infinite  amount  of  labor. 

When  the  specimens  were  dehydrated  they  were  removed  from  the 
chamber  into  a  small  stendor  dish  and  cleared  in  xylene  by  means  of  the 
string  differentiator  described  by  Magath.  This  consists  essentially  of 
three  dishes  placed  one  above  the  other  like  steps  in  a  stairway.  The  upper 
dish  contains  the  liquid  to  be  introduced,  the  middle  dish  contains  the 
specimens,  and  the  lower  one  the  waste.  The  liquid  is  transferred  from 
dish  to  dish  by  means  of  string  siphons.  The  string  drawing  the  liquid 
from  the  specimen  dish  does  not  reach  the  bottom  of  that  dish  and  so 
prevents  the  removal  of  all  the  liquid  from  the  specimens  when  the  upper 
dish  goes  dry.  The  whole  apparatus  is  covered  by  a  bell  jar  sealed  at  the 
bottom  to  prevent  the  alcohol  from  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air. 

This  differentiator  was  later  adapted  also  for  dehydrations.  The  chief 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  apparatus  described  by  Magath  for  dehydration 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  stronger  alcohol  introduced  into  the  specimen  dish 
tends  to  form  a  layer  at  the  top  and  is  drawn  off  again  by  the  second  string, 
increasing  only  very  slowly  the  strength  of  the  lower  alcohol,  causing  an 
enormous  waste  of  liquid,  and  usually  ruining  the  specimens.  It  is  possible 
to  withdraw  the  alcohol  from  the  bottom  of  the  specimen  dish  by  means  of 
a  capillary  glass  tube  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  U.  This  capillary  tube  must 
widen  out  rather  suddenly  at  the  outlet  to  an  inside  diameter  of  about  two 
millimeters  and  this  end  must  be  bent  outward  so  that  the  liquid  drops 
freely  from  the  tube  without  touching  the  dish.  If  this  tube  is  not  widened 
at  the  outlet  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  alcohol  in  the  specimen  dish  at 
the  proper  level  on  account  of  the  different  effect  of  capillarity  on  the 
different  grades  of  alcohol.  An  ordinary  capillary  tube  that  will  keep  water 
at  the  proper  level  will  drain  the  dish  completely  when  the  higher  grades 
of  alcohol  are  used.  The  level  at  which  the  liquid  will  be  maintained  is 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  outlet  of  the  capillary  tube  as  the  liquid 
will  stop  flowing  when  the  level  tends  to  become  lower  and  will  start 
automatically  when  that  level  is  raised.  For  clearing  specimens  dehyd- 
rated in  this  differentiator  the  capillary  tube  is  replaced  by  a  string. 
This  apparatus  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  and  the  safest  for  delicate 
specimens  as  they  can  be  kept  in  the  same  dish  thruout  the  entire  process 
of  dehydration  and  infiltration. 
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Spedmens  transferred  from  xylene  to  a  solution  of  paraffin  in  xylene  or 
from  a  saturated  solution  of  paraffin  in  xylene  to  melted  paraffin  are 
usually  injured  by  the  appearance  of  gas  bubbles  in  the  tissues  and  conse- 
quent tearing  and  distortion.  To  avoid  this  the  following  method  of  infil- 
tration was  introduced.  Pieces  of  solid  paraffin  are  successively  added  to 
the  xylene  containing  the  specimens  until  the  solution  becomes  saturated. 
When  the  solution  is  saturated  at  room  temperature  the  dish  is  placed  in 
a  warming  oven  or  on  the  top  of  the  paraffin  bath  and  the  process  con- 
tinued till  saturation  is  again  reached.  The  infiltration  to  this  point  usually 
requires  two  to  three  da3rs.  The  dish  is  now  placed  in  the  paraffin  bath 
and  the  process  continued  rather  rapidly  until  the  solution  becomes  practi- 
cally pure  paraffin.  The  specimens  are  then  transferred  to  pure  paraffin 
and  imbedded  after  about  two  hours.  The  entire  period  during  which  the 
specimens  are  left  in  the  paraffin  bath  b  usually  not  more  than  four  hours. 

For  imbedding  Gruebler's  best  paraffin  with  a  melting  point  of  56  to 
58®  C.  was  found  to  give  the  best  results.  The  ordinary  paraffins  were 
foimd  to  be  either  too  soft  or  too  brittle  for  this  work.  Parowax,  the 
Standard  Oil  product  on  sale  at  nearly  all  groceries,  would  be  an  excellent 
medium  if  the  temperature  of  the  sectioning  room  could  be  kept  down  to 
about  15®  C. 

For  sectioning  specimens  imbedded  in  the  hard  paraffin  at  ordinary 
room  temperature  it  was  necessary  to  dip  the  trimmed  block  into  melted 
soft  paraffin.  After  cooling  the  soft  paraffin  was  removed  from  all  sides 
except  the  lower.  Blocks  treated  in  that  way,  when  sectioned  7  to  10/i  thick, 
produce  beautiful  ribbons  in  which  the  sections  show  no  evident  shrinkage 
or  rolling. 

All  cross  sections  and  most  of  the  longitudinal  sections  were  cut  7/i  thick. 
Longitudinal  sections  of  specimens  in  which  the  adult  cuticula  had  been 
formed  had  to  be  cut  lO/x  and  even  then  gave  only  poor  results  on  account  of 
the  unequal  expansion  and  contraction  of  diflFerent  parts  when  the  sections 
were  cut.  Cross  sections  of  such  specimens  also  showed  distortions  from 
the  same  causes.  In  younger  specimens  in  which  the  cuticula  was  still  soft 
the  sections  could  be  flattened  out  fairly  well  by  placing  them  on  water  on 
a  slide  and  warming  the  slide  suddenly  to  the  point  where  the  paraffin 
began  to  become  clear  but  did  not  become  completely  melted.  Even  with 
that  treatment  the  cuticula  often  retained  a  wavy  outline  not  normal  to 
the  living  specimen.  For  later  stages  the  warming  usually  had  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  paraffin  was  completely  melted.  Good  results  were 
obtained  with  such  specimens  when  the  slide  was  placed  in  the  paraffin 
bath  for  half  an  hour  or  more  until  the  water  had  evaporated  from  under 
the  ribbons.  For  that  purpose  the  bath  must  be  warm  enough  to  melt 
the  paraffin  as  otherwise  blistering  takes  place  and  the  sections  may  be 
ruined. 
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In  all  cases  the  sections  were  fixed  to  the  slide  by  means  of  Meyer's 
albumen  fixative.  Slides  containing  older  specimens  had  further  to  be 
treated  with  a  very  thin  solution  of  celloiden  while  transferring  from  abso- 
lute alcohol  to  95%  before  staining. 

In  sectioning  adults  the  friction  between  the  specimen  and  the  knife 
often  caused  the  ribbon  to  become  highly  charged  with  static  electricity. 
This  was  especially  true  of  specimens  that  had  become  excessively  hardened 
in  the  process  of  dehydration  and  infiltration.  The  only  remedy  was  to 
trim  the  block  less  closely  and  make  sure  that  it  was  properly  treated  with 
soft  paraffin.  The  same  rules  had  to  be  followed  in  sectioning  crickets 
and  grasshoppers. 

The  best  stain  was  found  to  be  iron  hematoxylin.  Unna's  polychro- 
matic methylene  blue  method  with  orcein  as  a  counter  stain  gave  fair 
results,  Mallory's  connective  tissue  stain  was  useful  for  demonstrating 
basement  membranes;  Delafidd's  hematoxylin,  Ehrlich's  hematoxylin  and 
the  carmine  stains  gave  very  mediocre  results. 

The  iron  hematoxylin  method  had  to  be  modified  according  to  the 
developmental  stage  and  condition  of  the  material,  and  the  structures  to 
be  shown.  For  mordanting  a  4%  solution  of  iron  ammonia  alum  was 
used  and  for  staining  a  0.5%  solution  of  hematoxylin  in  water.  Sections 
were  usually  mordanted  about  twice  as  long  as  they  were  stained  except  in 
case  of  very  short  staining  periods  when  they  were  mordanted  about  half 
an  hour. 

Older  parasitic  stages  were  usually  stained  from  half  an  hour  to  one 
hour,  adults  from  one  to  two  hours  or  for  nerve  structures  from  six  to 
twelve  hours,  younger  stages  for  very  short  periods,  sometimes  not  more 
than  thirty  seconds.  Destaining  was  nearly  alwa3rs  done  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  picric  add  in  water.  This  was  found  to  take  the  stain  out  more 
uniformly  than  did  the  iron  alum. 

For  counterstaining  the  slides  were  left  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  in  xylene  to  every  fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  which  had  been  added 
three  to  five  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  eosin  in  absolute  alcohol. 
Fresh  eosin  must  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  it  predpitates  very  rapidly 
unless  there  is  a  large  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  xylene. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  GORDIUS  ROBUSTUS 

Since  the  investigation  was  begun  on  Gordius  rohustus  Leidy  and  sitice 
the  series  of  observations  is  most  complete  in  this  spedes,  it  is  but  natural 
that  it  should  form  the  first  part  of  the  discussion. 

DETERMINATION  OF  SPECIES 

On  account  of  the  confusion  existing  in  the  literature  in  regard  to  this 
and  related  species  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  at  this  point  a  precise  char- 
acterization of  the  species  and  a  determination  of  its  position  in  the  group. 
The  species  was  named  by  Leidy  in  1851  and  specimens  were  again  referred 
to  it  in  1879.  The  single  female  of  1851  has  not  been  preserved  but  the 
specimens  of  1879  have  fortunately  been  kept  in  fair  condition.  Leidy's 
early  characterizations  are  not  sufficient  for  identification  but  his  descrip- 
tion of  1879  is  fairly  complete  and  the  material  is  available  for  study. 
Montgomery  has  given  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  the  species,  but 
he  overlooked  one  of  the  most  essential  characters,  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
bands.  Only  a  general  description  of  the  spedes  will  be  given  at  this 
point,  details  of  the  structure  being  left  for  the  discussion  of  the  adult 
morphology. 

Dimensions.  Of  the  spedmens  collected  near  Urbana  the  females  vary 
in  length  from  100  to  470  mm.  and  the  males  from  120  to  420  mm.  The 
diameter  of  the  females  ranges  from  0.5  to  1.25  mm.,  that  of  the  males 
from  0.3  to  0.75  mm.  Some  of  Montgomery's  spedmens  from  California 
are  considerably  larger.  The  females  in  Leidy's  collection  are  very  short 
and  thick. 

Form.  Both  males  and  females  are  cylindrical,  decreasing  very  slightly 
in  diameter  toward  the  ends,  the  females  more  than  the  males.  The  shape 
of  the  anterior  end  is  essentially  the  same  in  both  sexes.  In  the  average 
specimen  the  end  is  rounded  in  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere,  separated  from 
the  body  by  a  very  slight  constriction  and  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  body 
just  behind  the  constriction  (Fig.  27).  In  very  stout-bodied  females  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  constriction  and  the  body  becomes  distinctly  attenuated 
just  before  the  end.  This  condition  is  at  its  extreme  in  case  of  the  short, 
thick  females  in  Leidy's  collection  (Fig.  28). 

The  posterior  extremity  of  the  female  is  slightly  enlarged  in  the  shape 
of  a  bulb  and  abruptly  truncated  at  the  end  (Figs.  25,  26).  The  doacal 
aperture  is  located  at  the  center  of  the  truncated  area  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  dorso- ventral  furrow  (Fig.  34). 
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The  posterior  end  of  the  male  bears  two  short,  stout  prongs  (Figs.  8, 32). 
The  length  of  the  prongs  varies  somewhat,  but  is  usually  not  much  more 
than  half  the  diameter  of  the  body.  Each  prong  is  of  conical  shape  with 
a  slight  flattening  on  the  inner  side.  The  body  attenuates  rapidly  dorso- 
ventrally  at  the  base  of  the  prongs  so  that  the  diameter  of  the  latter  is  less 
than  half  that  of  the  body  (Fig.  24).  On  the  ventral  side,  a  short  distance 
anterior  to  the  bifurcation  is  a  crescent-shaped  ridge  with  the  ends  of  the 
crescent  passing  slightly  onto  the  bases  of  the  prongs.  I  have  usually 
found  this  ridge  to  be  a  broad,  open  crescent  and  not  U  or  V-shaped  as 
represented  in  most  of  Montgomery's  figures.  The  anus  is  located  a  short 
distance  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  crescent,  almost  at  its  very  base. 

Color.  The  usual  color  is  light  brown,  but  specimens  vary  from  nearly 
white  to  nearly  black  and  females  that  have  deposited  their  eggs  are  gray. 
When  light  is  reflected  in  the  proper  way  the  cuticula  shows  a  distinct 
iridescence,  very  pronounced  in  females  after  deposition  of  the  eggs.  Such 
females  examined  in  the  sunlight  present  brilliantly  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  Ordinarily  the  iridescence  gives  the  body  of  the  worm  the  appear- 
ance of  being  longitudinally  corrugated.  The  anterior  end  is  clear  white 
followed  by  a  ring  of  dark  brown  which  passes  rather  abruptly  into  the 
normal  brown  of  the  body.  At  the  center  of  the  anterior  white  area  is 
often  found  a  black  spot  indicating  the  position  of  the  mouth  (Fig.  33). 
Passing  backward  from  the  dark  ring  are  two  bands,  one  ventral  and  one 
dorsal,  slightly  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body  (Figs.  26, 27, 28).  These 
bands  can  usually  be  traced  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  female,  but  are  more 
diflSicult  to  trace  in  the  male.  Even  there  the  dorsal  line  can  often  be  traced 
to  the  base  of  the  fork  while  the  ventral  line  disappears  a  short  distance 
before  the  anus.  Montgomery  does  not  mention  these  lines  or  bands  in 
his  description  of  the  species,  but  I  have  foimd  them  present  in  all  of  his 
material  that  I  have  examined  as  well  as  in  Leidy's  material.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Leidy  in  his  description  of  1879.  In  the  female  the  doacal 
opening  b  situated  at  the  center  of  a  dark  area,  which  itself  is  surrounded 
by  an  area  slightly  lighter  than  the  body  color,  and  around  that  is  a  brown 
circle,  the  dark  color  of  which  passes  more  or  less  gradually  into  the  general 
body  color  (Fig.  34).  In  the  male  the  crescent  is  dark  brown,  almost  black, 
and  there  is  a  small  dark  area  surrounding  the  anus  (Fig.  32).  Lighter 
spots  scattered  over  the  body  may  or  may  not  be  present.  I  have  found 
them  on  many  specimens  at  Urbana  (Fig.  16),  but  never  as  pronounced  as 
in  Montgomery's  specimens  from  California. 

CiUicula.  The  cuticula  never  shows  any  traces  of  areoles.  Under  low 
magnification  it  appears  to  be  divided  into  rhomboidal  areas,  while  higher 
magnificarion  shows  a  system  of  finer  intersecting  lines  (Figs.  4,  5).  The 
white  area  at  the  anterior  end  b  of  more  homogeneous  structure.  Bristles 
or  hairs  are  present  over  the  entire  body.    Montgomery  says  they  are 
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branchingy  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  branching  forms  and,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  develop,  I  do  not  believe  that  branching  forms 
occur  in  this  species.  The  branching  forms  probably  occur  on  some  other 
species  that  Montgomery  regarded  as  identical  with  this.  The  bristles  are 
more  abundant  at  the  two  ends.  In  the  males  on  the  outside  of  the  prongs 
they  are  slightly  longer  than  elsewhere  and  usually  curved,  while  on  the 
inner  surfaces  there  are  very  short,  conical  setae  (Figs.  121, 122, 123).  No 
special  bristles  are  located  around  the  anus  of  the  male  (Figs.  96,  97,  98). 

£^^5  and  larvae.  In  nature  the  eggs  are  laid  in  thick  cords  which  break 
up  into  pieces  seldom  more  than  10  to  15  mm.  long  and  of  a  diameter 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  worm.  The  larva  belongs  to  the  type  with  a 
single  terminal  spine  at  the  posterior  end.  In  the  newly  hatched  larva 
(Fig.  20)  the  body  is  about  twice  as  long  as  the  proboscis  but  later  becomes 
much  reduced  (Fig.  14). 

Montgomery  at  first  referred  this  species  to  Gordius  aquaUcus  var. 
rohustus.  Later  he  regarded  it  as  Gordius  viUoti  and  eliminated  the  variety. 
It  belongs  to  the  group  known  by  most  European  writers  as  Gordius  aquaU^ 
cus.  The  identification  is  usually  based  on  Villot's  description  of  what  he 
regarded  to  be  Dujardin's  Gordius  aquaUcus.  Rosa  regarded  the  identity 
of  the  two  species  as  impossible  or  at  least  highly  improbable  and  called  VO- 
lot's  species  Gordius  villoH.  At  the  same  time  he  redescribed  the  species, 
basing  his  description  on  a  male  and  two  females.  He  found  on  the  surface 
irregularly  polygonal  areolae  which  it  b  diflSicult  to  interpret  as  the  rhom- 
boidal  areas  in  the  cuticula.  Villot  later  called  them  pseudoareolae  and  he 
as  well  as  Camerano  included  them  in  the  description  of  Gordius  aquaU* 
cus,  stating  that  they  are  not  present  in  all  specimens.  Of  Rosa's  specimens 
only  the  male  possessed  the  dorsal  and  ventral  bands  and  the  character  is 
not  included  in  the  original  description  of  Villot's  species.  It  is  however 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  Dujardin  and  Villot's  later  descriptions. 
I  have  never  found  the  bands  absent  on  any  specimen  of  Gordius  rohustus 
or  Paragordius  varius  and  believe  the  character  is  not  variable  within  a 
species.  On  account  of  this  and  other  differences  between  the  male  and 
females  described  by  Rosa  it  seems  certain  that  he  included  at  least  two 
species  in  his  description,  and  it  is  possible  that  neither  of  them  was  identi- 
cal with  Villot's  species. 

Rosa  believes  that  Villot's  species  can  not  be  identical  with  that  of 
Dujardin  because  Dujardin's  description  mentions  pores  0.006mm.  in 
diameter  in  the  fibrous  curicula  which  Villot  does  not  mention.  On  the 
other  hand  Villot  mentions  a  dark  collar  behind  the  white  anterior  end,  a 
postcloacal  crescent  in  the  male  and  clear  spots  in  the  cuticula  not  mention- 
ed by  Dujardin.  Villot  in  1886,  however,  does  describe  pores  in  the  fibrous 
cuticula  which  he  claims  may  attain  the  diameter  of  0.006mm.  On  the 
other  hand  Dujardin  describes  clear  areas  0.06mm.  in  diameter  which  he 
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regarded  as  openings  in  the  homogeneous  cuticula.  Furthermore,  since 
the  dark  collar  is  almost  universally  present  in  Gordiacea  of  this  group,  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  not  actually  lacking  in  the  specimen  of  Dujardin; 
and  the  fact  that  he  overlooked  this  leads  also  to  the  possibility  that  he 
overlooked  a  crescent  that  may  have  been  present.  The  latter  assumption 
is  moreover  justified  because  there  is  at  present  no  form  known  with  a  cuti- 
cula that  is  devoid  of  true  areoles  and  in  which  the  male  possesses  no 
crescent.  Indeed  Camerano  makes  the  combination  of  presence  of  crescent 
and  absence  of  areoles  a  generic  character.  The  use  of  the  name  Gordius 
aquaticus  by  Villot  seems  justified  in  the  light  of  these  considerations. 
But  his  description  probably  includes  a  group  of  closely  related  spedes 
which  some  future  investigator  in  Europe  may  be  able  to  separate. 

Since  there  are  several  characters  ascribed  by  various  authors  to  the 
European  species  that  are  not  present  in  Gordius  rohustus  the  two  species 
can  not  be  combined.  Among  the  characters  not  present  in  Gordius  rohustus 
are  pseudoareolae,  pores  in  the  cuticula,  a  dorsoventral  furrow  at  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  female,  and  groups  of  cells  extending  from  the  hyx>oderm 
into  the  cuticula  as  described  by  Camerano  (1888)  and  Rauther  (1905). 
The  larva,  also,  of  the  European  form  appears  to  have  a  shorter  body  than 
that  of  the  American  species. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  Montgomery  assigned  the  American  species 
to  Gordius  viUoH,  since  he  himself .  states  that  Leidy's  descriptions  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  species  and  he  had  Leidy's  material 
at  hand  for  additional  information  if  necessary;  furthermore,  he  certainly 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  Leidy's  first  description  was  given  in  1851  and 
his  second  description  in  1879,  while  that  of  Rosa  did  not  appear  imtil  1882. 

HABITS  OF  ADULTS 

Gordius  rohustus  emerges  from  its  host  during  September  and  October 
and  possibly  the  latter  part  of  August.  Specimens  may  then  be  found 
swimming  freely  in  the  streams  or  stranded  at  the  water's  edge.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  they  are  most  easily  obtained  in  general  collections.  But 
the  period  of  migration  does  not  last  very  long  as  the  specimens  soon  be- 
come entangled  in  the  grass  and  debris  along  the  edge  of  the  water. 

During  November  and  December  I  have  still  succeeded  in  finding 
specimens  in  the  grass  just  below  the  level  of  the  water  in  small  brooks. 
Even  at  this  time  they  tend  to  accumulate  at  or  just  below  rapids.  During 
January  and  February  I  have  made  no  collections,  but  the  latter  part  of 
March,  when  the  ice  has  gone,  specimens  are  again  found  in  the  grass.  At 
that  time  I  have  usually  found  them  deeper  down,  entangled  in  the  roots 
of  the  grass  even  several  inches  in  the  ground. 

During  April  and  early  May  there  seems  to  be  another  migration  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  worms,  but  I  have  never  found  them  free  in  the 
water.    Since  worms  in  captivity  will  usually  remain  quiet  during  the  day 
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but  become  active  during  the  early  part  of  the  night  it  is  probable  that 
migrations  in  the  streams  occur  at  that  time.  By  the  middle  of  May  all  the 
worms  seem  to  have  accumulated  among  the  roots  of  grass  in  or  at  the 
edges  of  rapids. 

It  is  likely  that  copulation  does  not  ordinarily  take  place  during  the 
fall  migration,  as  specimens  at  that  time  are  usually  found  isolated  and  seem 
to  remain  more  or  less  isolated  during  the  winter.  During  the  spring 
migration,  however,  they  gather  together  in  large  numbers  and  I  have 
several  times  found  females  that  still  retained  the  mass  of  spermatozoa  at 
the  posterior  end,  showing  that  copulation  had  taken  place  not  more  than 
three  days  before.    It  is  soon  after  this  migration  that  egg-la3dng  begins. 

The  process  of  copulation  is  not  difficult  to  observe.  If  two  fresh  worms, 
male  and  female,  are  placed  in  a  glass  cylinder  about  10  cm.  in  diameter, 
filled  with  water,  copulation  takes  place  in  a  short  time  and  may  be 
observed  thru  the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  When  specimens  are  placed  in  a 
large  open  dish  they  swim  about  actively  for  a  long  time  and  copulation 
usually  does  not  take  place  until  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  when  they 
become  more  quiet,  and  sometimes  not  until  the  second  night.  For  the 
observations  for  this  report  I  used  specimens  that  had  just  emerged  from 
their  hosts,  but  in  early  spring  collections  most  of  the  females  copulate 
after  being  brought  to  the  laboratory  and  observations  could  eadly  be 
made  on  them.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  egg-laying  does  not  seem  to  take 
•  place  in  the  fall,  the  specimens  are  mature  for  copulation  when  they  emerge. 
I  have  kept  males  and  females  that  had  just  emerged  or  had  been  removed 
from  the  hosts  in  open  dishes  and  had  copulation  take  place  within  48 
hours  after  emergence. 

There  seems  to  be  no  definitely  directed  effort  on  the  part  of  either  male 
or  female  to  seek  its  mate.  There  is  of  course  the  usual  tendency  on  the 
part  of  both  to  become  entangled  with  the  other,  but  the  solid  knot  that 
makes  observation  impossible  is  usually  not  formed  by  two  specimens 
until  they  have  been  together  for  a  long  time.  The  two  worms  merely 
become  intertwined  at  places  and  then  again  disentangled,  only  to  become 
reentangled  again.  That  process  is  continued  until  finally  the  body  of  the 
female  comes  to  lie  within  the  spiral  coil  formed  by  the  posterior  end  of  the 
male.  This  coil  soon  tightens,  the  prongs  are  spread  over  the  body  of  the 
female  (Fig.  30),  and  the  posterior  end  of  the  male,  with  a  rotary  motion 
passes  backward  over  the  body  of  the  female.  The  male  does  not  seem  to 
choose  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to  move  except  that  it  tends  to  move 
contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  female.  The  direction  taken  is  nearly  as 
frequently  toward  the  anterior  end  of  the  female  as  toward  the  posterior 
end.  Usually  after  several  trials  the  posterior  end  of  the  male  passes  over 
the  posterior  end  of  the  female.  When  the  prongs  have  already  passed 
over  the  end  (Fig.  31)  a  discharge  of  sperm  takes  place.    The  cloacal  open- 
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ings  of  the  two  specimens  are  not  superimposed  at  this  time  and  the  sperm 
mass  does  not  enter  the  body  of  the  female  but  adheres  to  the  outside. 
The  discharge  usually  lasts  not  more  than  thirty  seconds  and  during  this 
time  the  male  continues  to  rotate  on  the  body  of  the  female.  The  sperm 
seems  to  be  fluid  when  it  leaves  the  body  of  the  male  but  soon  solidifies. 
Some  is  lost  in  the  water. 

The  sperm  mass  (Figs.  10, 113)  disappears  from  the  female  within  two 
or  three  days.  Most  of  the  spermatozoa  pass  into  the  seminal  receptade. 
The  mass  is  so  tough  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  crush  it  in  order 
to  make  a  microscopic  preparation  and  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  many  spermatozoa  are  brushed  off.  The  migration  into  the  seminal 
receptade  is  probably  passive,  as  the  spermatozoa  show  no  movement 
when  placed  on  a  slide. 

The  first  eggs  appear  the  latter  part  of  April  and  laying  continues  until 
early  June.  The  eggs  are  deposited  while  the  worms  remain  entangled  in 
masses  among  the  roots  of  grass.  They  are  laid  in  thick  cords  about  0.5mm. 
in,  diameter  and  break  up  into  short  pieces  from  5  to  30mm.  long.  When 
fresh  they  are  pure  white,  but  soon  become  discolored  by  the  surrounding 
earth.  They  do  not  adhere  very  strongly  to  each  other  and  are  easily  crush- 
ed under  a  cover  glass  for  microscopic  elimination. 

After  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  the  adults  soon  become  inactive  and 
begin  to  die  and  disintegrate  in  parts.  One  may  actually  find  females 
with  the  anterior  end  dead  and  disintegrated  so  that  nothing  but  the  cuti- 
cula  is  left  while  the  posterior  end  is  still  depositing  eggs.  More  commonly, 
however,  disintegration  does  not  appear  until  all  the  reproductive  products 
have  been  discharged  and  it  may  begin  at  any  part  of  the  body  or  the  whole 
spedmen  may  die  at  once.  Males  usually  die  a  week  or  two  earlier  than  do 
the  females.    Most  of  the  spedmens  are  dead  by  the  middle  of  June. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENT 

Since  Montgomery  in  1904  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  development 
of  the  larva  of  Paragordius  varius  it  seemed  only  of  minor  importance  to 
repeat  his  work  on  some  other  spedes  and  consequently  little  attention 
was  at  first  given  to  the  embryology  of  this  species.  The  observations 
that  were  made,  however,  show  that  not  only  the  larval  development  of 
Gordius  rohustus  but  also  that  of  Paragordius  varius  requires  further  inves- 
tigation. It  has  not  been  possible  to  undertake  that  investigation  for  the 
present  report. 

To  fill  out  the  gap  I  shall  give  a  very  general  account  of  the  larval 
devdopment  of  Paragordius  varius  as  described  by  Montgomery.  The 
eggs  are  fertilized  in  the  doaca  and  the  two  polar  bodies  are  given  off  soon 
afterwards.  The  deavage  is  total  and  adequal  and  soon  forms  a  coelo- 
blastula  which  early  passes  over  into  a  typical  gastrula.  Mesenchyme  is 
formed  by  the  separation  of  cells  from  the  invaginated  entoderm.    At  the 
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end  opposite  the  blastopore  the  ectoderm  thickens  and  forms  a  second 
invagination,  that  of  the  proboscis.  The  entire  proboscis  develops  from 
ectoderm  except  for  a  few  mesenchyme  cells  which  have  migrated  into  it 
to  form  the  muscles.  The  blastopore  becomes  nearly  closed  and  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  intestine  does  not  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the 
proboscis  during  the  embryological  stages. 

The  description  of  the  larva  also  can  be  given  only  in  the  most  general 
terms  at  this  time.  The  larva  of  Gardius  robustus  differs  greatly  in  form 
from  that  of  Paragordius  varius,  but  in  essential  structures  the  two  do  not 
seem  to  differ  much.  The  newly  hatched  larva  (Fig.  20)  is  very  much 
elongated,  but  after  a  week  or  so  it  has  become  shrunken  to  about  half  its 
original  length  (Fig.  14)  and  has  increased  slightly  in  diameter.  Like  all 
other  known  Gordius  larvae  it  consists  of  proboscis  and  body.  The  pro- 
boscis is  armed  in  front  with  three  retractile  stylets  and  at  the  sides  with 
three  circles  of  hooks  which  point  backward  when  the  proboscis  is  extended, 
but  are  withdrawn  into  the  proboscis  when  this  is  retracted.  A  set  of  retrac- 
tor muscles  is  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  stylets  and  protractors  lie  d^se 
to  the  outer  wall  of  the  proboscis.  The  body  in  the  newly  hatched  larva 
is  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  proboscis  and  of  a  slightly  smaller  diameter. 
Both  body  and  proboscis  are  covered  by  external,  more  or  less  irregular 
cuticular  rings  which  do  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  related  to  the  deeper 
structures  of  the  larva.  The  posterior  end  of  the  body  runs  out  to  a  point 
resembling  a  heavy  spine.  Between  the  proboscis  and  the  body  there 
appears  to  lie  a  partition  separating  the  end  of  the  intestine  on  one  side  from 
a  cord  of  cells  coming  from  the  base  of  the  stylets  on  the  other.  Just  behind 
this  partition  is  a  mass  of  cells  belonging  to  the  intestine  which  farther 
back  has  very  thin  walls  and  encloses  within  its  lumen  two  elongated  masses 
of  a  homogeneous,  highly  refractive  substance.  Montgomery  figures 
similar  masses  in  the  intestine  of  Paragordius  varius  and  regards  them  as 
excretory  waste.  In  Gordius  robustus  these  masses  are  later  absorbed  as 
large  cells  invade  this  region.  The  intestine  opens  at  the  posterior  end  on 
the  ventral  side  somewhat  anterior  to  the  spinelike  elongation. 

Beginning  near  the  proboscis  and  extending  backward  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  body  on  the  ventral  side  are  two  rows  of  nuclei  indicating  the 
rudiments  of  the  ventral  nerve  cord.  Only  longitudinal  muscles  appear  to 
be  present  in  the  body  and  they  adhere  so  closely  to  the  outer  wall  that  it 
is  difficult  to  detect  them. 

When  fully  developed  the  larva  ruptures  the  egg-membrane  and  escapes 
from  the  egg-string  by  means  of  the  armature  of  its  proboscis.  Quite  active 
at  first,  it  becomes  more  and  more  sluggish  as  it  grows  older.  Larvae 
picked  up  with  a  pipette  from  the  bottom  of  the  dish  containing  the  eggs 
usually  show  only  a  few  active  forms.  If  among  a  number  of  larvae  in  an 
open  drop  on  a  slide  about  ten  per  cent  are  active,  then  when  a  coverglass 
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is  placed  over  the  drop  about  half  of  the  specimens  will  become  active 
within  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  reaction  is  not  due  to  pressure  as  the 
larvae  can  easily  stand  on  end  in  the  ordinary  film  of  water.  It  may  be  a 
reaction  to  the  lack  of  oxygen  or  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
water. 

The  larvae  bore  their  way  into  any  animal  tissue  that  happens  to  be 
accessible  at  the  time.  Villot  was  the  first  to  discover  this,  and  since  he 
regarded  all  these  animals  as  true  hosts  of  the  parasite,  he  stated  that 
Gordius  has  no  specific  hosts.  Later  Villot  himself,  Montgomery  and 
others  found  that  the  larvae  merely  encyst  in  most  of  these  animals  and 
are  unable  to  undergo  further  development. 

PARASITISM 

With  the  entrance  of  the  larva  into  the  proper  host  begins  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  the  life  cycle,  the  period  that  leads  thru  growth 
and  differentiation  to  the  formation  of  the  mature  worm. 

The  final  and  perhaps  the  only  hosts  of  Gordius  robusius  I  have  found 
to  be  members  of  the  grasshopper  family  Locustidae.  The  most  common 
host  around  Urbana  is  OrcheUmum  vulgare  Harris,  but  OrcheUmum  nigripes 
Scudder  and  Xiphidium  nemorale  Scudder  seem  to  be  equally  heavily 
infected  tho  less  common,  and  I  have  obtained  two  adult  parasites  from  a 
female  of  Scudderia  furcata  Brunner.  Over  100  specimens  of  Xiphidium 
fasciatum  (DeGeer)  from  localities  in  which  Orchdimum  vulgare  was  heavily 
infected  were  examined  but  no  infection  was  found.  Over  200  specimens 
each  of  Melanoplus  diferetUialis  and  Melanoplusfemur-rubrum  from  similar 
localities  also  proved  to  be  not  infected.  Large  numbers  of  Gryllus  assi- 
milis  and  Nemobius  fasciatus  examined  in  the  investigation  on  Paragordius 
varius  were  also  not  infected  with  Gordius  robustus.  Many  aquatic  insect 
larvae  were  also  examined,  but  no  infected  specimens  were  found.  From 
two  to  three  percent  of  the  crickets  and  grasshoppers  examined  were  found 
to  be  infected  with  Mermithidae. 

An  intermediate  hdst  is  not  necessary.  If  one  occurs  in  nature  it  can 
be  nothing  more  than  a  carrier  in  which  the  larva  undergoes  no  change. 
Evidence  presented  later  shows  that  a  larva  that  has  begun  to  change  into 
the  parasitic  form  can  not  undergo  a  change  of  hosts  without  being  destroy- 
ed in  the  process.  Furthermore,  I  have  succeeded  in  producing  in  the 
laboratory  an  infection  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent  in  Locustidae  collected 
in  a  locality  in  which  later  collections  showed  that  no  infection  occurred 
in  nature. 

I  1.  On  July  6,  1916  forty-one  young  Locustidae,  mostly  Xiphidium 
fasciatum  and  Orchdimum  vulgare  were  infected  by  injecting  a  drop  of  water 
in  which  larvae  of  Gordius  robustus  were  suspended  into  the  abdomen  by 
means  of  a  capillary  pipette  made  of  hard  glass.  From  counts  made  on 
similar  drops  of  the  suspension  placed  on  a  slide  under  the  microscope  it 
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was  estimated  that  from  five  to  ten  larvae  were  injected  into  each  host. 
On  account  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  under  which  they  were  kept  most 
of  the  hosts  died  in  the  next  few  days.  On  the  ninth,  six  of  the  infected 
hosts  were  killed,  the  tissues  teased  out  in  salt  solution  and  the  sediment 
examined.  Two  active  larvae  of  Gordius  robustus  were  found,  both  show- 
ing signs  of  having  begun  their  development.  Both  were  lost  in  an  attempt 
to  stain  and  mount  them.  On  July  11  all  hosts  were  dead  except  five. 
When  these  were  examined  as  before,  four  somewhat  older,  but  still  active 
larvae  were  found.    They  also  were  lost  by  accident. 

I  2.  Suspensions  of  larvae  of  Gordius  robustus  were  injected  into  the 
mouths  of  eleven  young  Locustidae  on  July  6.    All  died  within  a  few  dsiys. 

I  4.  Four  young  specimens  of  Orchdimum  vulgare  were  infected  as 
in  1 1  on  July  9.  On  July  15  three  of  the  specimens  were  examined  and  all 
were  found  to  be  infected,  yielding  four  small  parasites  (Figs.  9, 11).  The 
other  host  died. 

I  7.  On  July  11  fifty-three  Locustidae  mostly  by  OfcAe/*i»i*iif  wJgar^, 
which  had  become  easily  recognizable  by  this  time,  were  infected  as  before. 
Specimens  of  this  lot  were  killed  for  sectioning,  at  first  every  day  and  later 
every  two  days.  On  July  IS  an  adult  was  examined  but  nothing  found. 
Another  adult  was  killed  and  examined  on  July  22  and  found  to  contain 
three  young  worms,  the  longest  being  about  10mm.  in  length  and  the 
smallest  one  about  Smm.  On  the  following  day  the  last  three  hosts  were 
examined  and  all  were  found  to  be  infected,  yielding  11  parasites  ranging 
from  3  to  10mm.  in  length. 

I  8.  On  July  14  seventy-eight  Locustidae,  mostly  young  Orchdimum 
vulgare  were  infected.  Some  of  these  were  again  killed  for  sectioning  and 
staining  as  were  those  of  I  7.  One  adult  host  was  examined  on  July  22  and 
found  to  be  infected  with  one  young  parasite  (Fig.  15).  An  examination  of 
ten  more  hosts  on  the  following  day  yielded  only  a  single  parasite  about 
2mm.  long  in  the  coiled  stage.  On  August  11  the  last  two  specimens  were 
examined.  Only  one  was  infected  and  contained  two  parasites  25  and 
30mm.  long  respectively. 

Later  infection  experiments  proved  less  successful.  Of  45  control  hosts 
not  one  was  found  to  be  infected. 

Of  the  specimens  preserved  for  sectioning  only  seven  from  I  7  have 
been  thoroughly  examined  and  six  were  found  to  be  infected.  Sections  of 
some  of  the  specimens  found  are  shown  in  figures  47-49  and  50-55. 

The  results  of  these  infection  experiments  show  conclusively  that  an 
intermediate  host  is  not  necessary  for  Gordius  rohustus. 

Infection  in  nature  must  begin  in  late  June  or  early  July  and  end  the 
latter  part  of  July  or  in  August.  The  young  of  Orchdimum  vulgare  collected 
early  in  July  were  still  small  and  could  not  have  hatched  more  than  a  week 
or  so  before  they  were  collected.  By  the  middle  of  September  most  of  the 
parasites  are  well  along  in  their  development. 
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Infection  takes  place  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  larvae  have  hatched. 
In  the  spring  of  1914  Gordius  was  very  abundant  in  all  of  the  streams  at 
which  collections  were  made.  Later  all  specimens  of  OrcheUmum  vulgare 
collected  near  these  streams  were  equally  and  heavily  infected.  During 
the  summer  of  1915  the  streams  were  continually  flooded  and,  judging 
from  the  scarcity  of  Gordius  in  the  fall  of  that  year  and  the  following  spring 
the  infection  must  have  been  very  light.  The  only  place  where  any  appre- 
ciable infection  can  have  taken  place  is  a  stream  north  of  the  dty  which 
ordinarily  goes  dry  during  the  summer  months.  It  was  in  that  locality 
that  adult  worms  were  found  in  the  spring  of  19  f  6  and  the  Locustidae  were 
foimd  to  be  heavily  infected  later  in  the  summer.  The  stream  west  of 
Champaign  which  had  supplied  the  major  part  of  the  material  in  1914  is 
bounded  by  narrow,  steep  banks  and  the  high  water  must  have  prevented 
the  grass  from  growing  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  usual.  This  stream  is 
also  becoming  more  and  more  polluted  with  sewage  and  other  refuse.  Of 
453  specimens  of  Orchdimum  vulgare  collected  along  the  bed  of  this  stream 
August  28  to  September  4,  1916,  only  six  specimens  or  1.5  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  infected.  I  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  specimens  of 
Gordius  in  the  stream  the  previous  spring.  Of  555  specimens  of  Locustidae 
collected  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  north  of  Urbana  along  the  distance  show- 
ing the  heaviest  infection  110  specimens  or  about  20  per  cent  were  infected 
and  yielded  164  parasites  while  in  the  other  collection  no  host  had  more 
than  one  parasite.  A  collection  of  143  hosts  along  the  same  stream,  but 
starting  where  the  previous  collectio^  had  left  off,  contained  8  infected 
specimens  or  6  per  cent  and  only  a  single  parasite  was  found  in  each  host. 
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These  data  show  that  infection  is  local  to  a  high  degree  and  consequently 
that  infection  must  take  place  at  the  point  where  the  larvae  occur;  in  other 
words,  that  the  larvae  are  not  widely  distributed  by  an  intermediate 
carrier.  The  data  also  show  that  the  host  itself  does  not  ordinarily  migrate 
very  much  during  the  summer.  The  migration  of  the  average  host  seems 
to  be  limited  to  a  radius  of  about  half  a  mile,  perhaps  less. 

Just  how  the  larva  enters  the  host  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  In 
the  spring  of  1914  when  the  infection  was  so  heavy  I  had  not  yet  discovered 
the  host  and  in  the  two  succeeding  years  the  infection  was  ordinarily  so  low 
that  an  attempt  to  work  out  that  particular  phase  of  the  problem  by  obser- 
vation in  nature  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  habits  of  the  hosts, 
leaving  the  discussion  of  the  possible  modes  of  infection  to  be  taken  up 
later.  Altho  the  species  of  Orchelimum  and  Xiphidium  foimd  to  be  the 
hosts  of  Gordius  robustus  are  the  common  meadow  Locustidae,  they  are 
much  more  abundant  in  the  tall  grass  near  the  water's  edge  than  elsewhere. 
Orchelimum  vulgare  and  Orchelimum  nigripes  are  found  most  abundant 
right  at  the  water's  edge  while  Xiphidium  nemorale  is  more  abundant  on 
the  taller  weeds  or  on  the  banks  of  the  streams. 

.  The  species  are  omnivorous  but  feed  chiefly  on  grass  and  weeds. 
Several  times  I  have  found  Orchelimum  vulgare  feeding  on  other  insects. 
In  captivity  all  of  the  species  are  cannibals,  feeding  on  each  other  even 
when  in  larger  cages.  The  collected  grasshoppers  had  to  be  brought  home 
in  tightly  stoppered  bottles  in  which  the  oxygen  supply  soon  became  so 
low  that  the  insects  became  quiescent,  and  even  then  they  often  injured 
each  other  severely  before  they  could  be  brought  to  the  laboratory  and 
examined. 

The  the  species  are  so  abundant  on  the  grass  near  the  border  I  have 
never  seen  them  deliberately  entering  the  water.  But  their  behavior  differs 
so  greatly  during  the  different  times  of  the  day  that  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  enter  the  water  regularly  at  some  time  during  the  night  or  early  morning 
but  never  do  so  during  the  time  at  which  my  collections  were  made.  The 
specimens  are  most  active  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  especially  when 
the  sun  shines.  Since  all  specimens  were  collected  by  hand,  simply  by 
approaching  slowly  and  grasping  them  suddenly,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  specimens  during  the  forenoon  or  early  afternoon  of  a  hot,  sunny  day. 
Altho  on  such  days  the  males  are  singing  everywhere,  they  become  aware 
of  the  approach  and  drop  to  the  ground  long  before  they  are  in  reach. 
Contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  Acrididae,  these  Locustidae  never  leap  from 
place  to  place  to  escape  an  enemy,  but  drop  down  almost  perpendicularly 
to  a  lower  level  in  the  grass  or  even  to  the  .ground.  They  either  remain 
quiet  where  they  drop  or  run  along  for  some  distance  and  then  remain 
quiet  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  them.    When  situated  on  the 
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grass  over  the  water  they  do  not  hesitate  in  the  least  to  drop  down  into  the 
water  and  are  in  no  haste  to  get  back  to  land.  On  cloudy  days  the  sped- 
mens  often  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  grass  and  can  not  be  obtained  at 
ally  but  on  bright  days,  when  it  is  just  cloudy  enough  for  the  sun  to  be  shaded, 
many  of  them  come  up  and  are  easily  obtained  because  they  are  less  active 
than  on  sunny  da3rs.  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  them  most  easily  at  twi- 
light just  after  sunset.  At  that  time  they  come  out  on  the  grass  and  weeds 
and  do  not  easily  become  aware  of  approach,  and  even  when  disturbed 
they  often  merely  run  along  to  a  new  position  without  making  any  serious 
attempt  to  escape. 

The  larvae  at  first  penetrate  the  adipose  tissues  of  the  hosts,  making 
their  way  not  only  between  the  cells  but  also  thru  them  (Figs.  47, 54). 

In  later  stages  they  come  to  lie  free  in  the  body  cavity  of  the  host 
(Fig.  55).  There  is  usually  a  difference  in  the  location  in  the  host  between 
the  Mermithidae  and  Gordiacea.  While  the  Gordiacea  occupy  exclusively 
the  body  cavity,  the  Mermithidae  usually  penetrate  the  tissues  surrounding 
the  body  cavity  and  sew  themselves  thru  between  the  muscle  bundles  of 
the  thorax.  Whenever  Gordius  becomes  too  crowded  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  and  is  forced  into  the  thorax  it  passes  between  the  alimentary  canal 
and  the  thoracic  muscles,  but  never  between  the  muscle  bundles. 

The  parasite  does  not  appear  to  impair  very  greatly  the  health  of  the 
host,  for,  unless  the  infection  is  very  heavy,  the  infected  specimens  appear 
to  be  just  as  active  as  those  that  are  not  infected.  In  this  respect  the  infec- 
tion differs  from  an  infection  with  Mermis.  I  have  severaJ  times  found 
specimens  infected  with  Mermithidae  to  be  sluggish. 

Observations  made  during  1914  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  infection 
was  confined  to  the  females  and  that  the  parasites  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ova.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  sexes  of  the  hosts  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  but  during  October  only  females  were  found  to  be 
infected. 

During  the  infection  experiments  in  1916  it  became  evident  that  males 
as  well  as  females  became  infected,  and  later  when  hosts  were  collected  in 
the  field  for  examination  males  were  found  to  be  almost  as  heavily  infected 
as  females.  Of  711  males  examined  64  or  9  per  cent  were  infected  and 
of  440  females  examined  59  or  14  per  cent  were  infected.  Of  the  infected 
females  many  had  eggs,  but  usually  the  number  of  eggs  was  smaller  than 
in  normal  females,  and  in  heavy  infections  with  older  worms  there  were 
usually  no  eggs  present.  In  males  no  effect  on  the  reproductive  organs 
was  noted,  perhaps  mainly  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  detect  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  testes  than  of  the  ovaries. 

The  records  of  1914  showing  no  infection  in  males  remained  a  puzzle 
until  a  collection  was  made  on  October  14.  Of  10  males  collected  not  one 
was  infected,  while  in  11  females  seven  were  infected.   It  is  probable,  then, 
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that  the  earlier  collections  of  1914  did  not  show  the  difference  in  infection 
between  males  and  females  that  was  noticed  later.  Whether  the  later 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  infected  males  die  early  or  to  the  fact  that 
males  mature  and  lose  their  parasites  earlier  than  do  the  females  has  not 
been  determined. 

No  actual  observations  on  the  length  of  the  parasitic  period  have  been 
made,  and  since  the  data  bearing  on  this  subject  are  given  elsewhere,  this 
topic  may  be  left  for  later  discussion. 

The  period  during  which  parasites  become  mature  and  emerge  from 
their  hosts  lasts  from  early  September  until  late  October.  In  1914  no 
collections  were  made  before  September  21  and  only  a  few  hosts  were 
collected  before  September  23.  On  the  latter  date  78  hosts  were  collected 
and  several  parasites  escaped  before  the  collection  was  brought  to  the 
laboratory.  The  first  large  collection  in  1916  was  made  on  September  5 
and  yielded  64  parasites  of  which  three  were  developing  the  brown  color. 
Of  8  parasites  obtained  on  September  6  one  was  developing  color,  20  obtain- 
ed September  7  were  all  white,  but  80  collected  September  8  included  5 
adults  ready  to  emerge.  The  other  limit  to  the  time  for  emergence  is  set 
by  the  death  of  the  last  host.  In  1914  the  last  big  collection  containing 
126  hosts,  was  made  on  October  3  and  yielded  17  parasites.  The  record 
contains  a  note  stating  that  one  of  the  specimens  was  the  youngest  obtained 
to  that  time  and  that  the  material  should  be  good  for  study  as  it  contained 
specimens  of  all  ages.  After  that  Orchelimum  vulgare  became  more  and 
more  scarce.  OnOctober  17, 54  hosts  were  collected  and  were  found  to 
contain  mostly  mature  parasites,  but  a  few  that  vnere  not  fully  developed. 
In  three  further  collections  made  respectively  on  October  24,  29,  and  31, 
only  that  of  October  29  contained  a  single  female  of  Orchelimum  vulgare.  In 
1916  the  latest  collection  was  made  on  October  14  and  according  to  the 
records  one  parasite  was  still  quite  young.  At  that  time  the  hosts  were  so 
extremely  scarce  that  no  further  collections  were  made. 

Without  exception  I  have  found  the  parasites  escaping  with  the  an- 
terior end  first  from  a  region  near  the  anus  of  the  host.  In  all  I  have  seen 
more  than  two  dozen  specimens  of  Gordius  robustus  escape  from  their  hosts. 

The  mature  parasites  in  the  hosts  react  definitely  and  quickly  to  water. 
On  September  24,  1914  one  specimen  of  Orchelimum  vulgare  when  caught 
was  found  to  have  the  anterior  end  of  a  Gordius  protruded  at  its  posterior 
end.  When  the  host  was  dropped  into  the  bottle  and  thus  the  pressure  on 
the  abdomen  released  the  parasite  withdrew.  After  a  short  time  the  bottle 
was  partly  filled  with  water  and  the  parasite  emerged  within  one  minute. 
On  the  same  date  two  other  hosts  with  parasites  in  the  same  stage  were 
collected  and  placed  in  a  dry  bottle.  During  the  remainder  of  the  trip 
which  lasted  about  two  more  hours  the  parasites  remained  in  the  hosts.  In 
the  laboratory  the  hosts  were  placed  in  water  and  in  about  one  minute  the 
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parasites,  two  from  one  host  and  one  from  the  other,  had  escaped.  On 
October  19, 1914,  a  specimen  of  Orchdimum  vulgare  which  had  been  collected 
on  October  15  and  kept  in  a  cage  in  the  meantime,  was  placed  in  water. 
Within  less  than  five  minutes  six  specimens  of  Gordius  rohusPus  escaped. 
Similar  observations  were  made  several  times  after  that.  These  observa- 
tions show  that  Gordius  robustus  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  body 
of  the  host  after  the  adult  state  has  been  reached  and  that  it  escapes  only 
under  favorable  conditions. 

ORGANOGENY 

On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  material  available,  including  speci- 
mens of  nearly  all  ages,  it  has  been  possible  to  follow  out  the  essential 
changes  that  take  place  from  the  time  the  larva  enters  the  host  to  the  time 
the  adult  emerges.  The  following  discussion  is  not  in  any  sense  to  be  the 
final  word  on  the  organogeny  of  Gordius  robustus,  but  on  account  of  the 
size  of  the  field  to  be  covered  it  seems  best  to  present  at  this  time  a  general 
account  of  the  changes  involved  and  to  leave  certain  particulars  for  further 
study  by  means  of  special  methods. 

Metamorphosis 

The  changes  that  take  place  soon  after  the  larva  has  entered  its  host, 
as  development  is  initiated,  hardly  justify  the  name  of  metamorphosis. 
There  is  no  encystment,  the  larva  remaining  active  even  a  short  time 
after  development  has  begun.  The  evidence  for  this  has  already  been 
given  in  the  discussion  of  the  infection  experiments.  Growth  begins 
at  about  the  same  time  in  all  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  parts  of  the 
proboscis  (Figs.  9,  11,  15,  50-53).  Development  in  the  proboscis  is  at 
first  slower  than  in  the  body,  but  later  the  difference  disappears  and  it  is 
impossible  to  locate  the  division  between  body  and  proboscis  except  from 
the  location  of  the  partition  that  exists  between  the  two  in  the  larva 
(compare  Figs.  IS  and  67).  The  parts  of  the  proboscis  that  do  not  enter 
into  later  development  are  the  cuticula  bearing  the  hooks  and  stylets  with 
the  imderl3dng  hypoderm,  the  muscles,  and  the  column  of  cells  connecting 
the  stylets  with  the  partition  between  body  and  proboscis  (Figs.  57, 67). 
The  cells  found  in  the  larva  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  intestine  (Fig.  20), 
increase  very  rapidly  in  size  at  first  (Figs.  11,  and  15, )  but  later  are  fre- 
quently found  to  have  disintegrated  (Figs.  67,  68,  73)  and  are  probably  to 
be  regarded  as  a  special  organ  of  the  early  developmental  stages  and 
possibly  also  of  the  larva. 

Derivation  of  tissues 

Most  of  the  tissues  are  already  outlined  in  the  larva  and  merely  undergo 
further  development  in  the  parasitic  stage. 

Ectodermal  derivatives.  The  derivatives  of  the  ectoderm  of  the 
embryo  are  the  cuticula,  hypoderm  and  nervous  system. 

The  larval  cuticula  is  retained. 
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The  hypoderm  is  derived  directly  from  that  of  the  larva.  In  the  larva 
it  is  a  very  thin  layer  lying  immediately  beneath  the  cuticula  and  having 
only  very  few  nuclei  except  in  the  rudiment  of  the  nerve  cord  (Figs.  21, 49). 
Figures  14  and  20  are  somewhat  misleading  in  this  respect  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  the  division  line  between  the  hypoderm  and  the 
underlying  muscles.  Even  in  the  young  parasitic  forms^the  hypoderm  is 
still  comparatively  thin  (Figs.  15,  51,  65,  66). 

The  nerve  cord  arises  as  a  thickening  in  the  hypoderm  (Figs.  15, 55, 58) 
along  the  ventral  side  as  indicated  by  the  two  rows  of  nuclei  in  the  larva 
(Figs.  14,  20, 56)  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  derived  directly  from 
the  nerve  rudiments  of  the  latter. 

The  derivation  of  the  brain  is  more  difficult  to  trace  and  an  exact 
determination  will  have  to  be  postponed  until  the  larva  can  be  studied 
more  thoroly.  It  arises  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  proboscis  rather  late  in 
development.  In  the  five  day  parasite  (Figs.  5(V-53)  and  also  in  the  six 
day  form  (Fig.  11)  its  location  is  not  yet  definitely  indicated.  In  the  nine 
day  form  (Fig.  15)  it  is  indicated  by  a  slight  enlargement  of  a  ring  of  cells 
around  the  proboscis  just  in  front  of  the  division  between  the  proboscis  and 
body.  In  the  12  day  stage  the  cells  have  become  enormously  enlarged, 
are  located  just  outside  of  the  muscle  strands  of  the  larval  proboscis  (Fig.  57) 
and  remain  connected  with  the  hypoderm  only  at  the  extreme  anterior  end 
and  on  the  ventral  side  (Figs.  67-69). 

Entodermal  derivatives.  The  young  larval  parasite  possesses  no  entoder- 
mal  derivative  except  the  intestine  and  this  develops  directly  from  that  of  the 
larva.  Its  development  is  at  first  very  rapid,  so  that  in  the  five  and  six 
day  stages  (Figs.  1 1 ,  50-52)  it  makes  up  a  liurge  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  para- 
site and  even  in  the  nine  and  twelve  day  stages  (Figs.  15,  66)  it  is  relative- 
ly enormous. 

Mesodermal  derivatives.  On  account  of  the  minuteness  of  all  the  cells 
and  the  indefinite  staining  reactions  it  has  been  impossible  to  connect 
the  mesodermal  derivatives  definitely  with  larval  structures.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  outline  their  appearance  in  the  early  parasitic  stages. 

In  the  five  and  seven  day  stages  the  muscles  appear  as  minute  cells 
between  the  intestine  and  the  hypoderm  (Figs.  SO,  51, 54).  In  the  nine  day 
stage  they  are  clearly  outlined  as  a  continuous  layer  of  elongated  cells  lying 
just  inside  of  the  hypoderm  (Fig.  55). 

Since  the  parenchyma  appears  very  late  its  origin  will  be  taken  up  in 
the  discussion  of  the  later  development. 

The  reproductive  organs  appear  in  the  five  day  stage  as  a  double  row  of 
cells  on  each  side  of  the  intestine,  slightly  dorsal  in  position,  along  the  main 
part  of  the  body  (Figs.  50,  51).  In  the  nine  day  stage  (Fig.  55)  and  more 
clearly  in  the  twelve  day  stage  (Fig.  66)  they  appear  as  two  definite  ridges, 
just  inside  of  the  musde  layer,  dorso-lateral  to  the  intestine,  and  extend 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  body. 
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Later  devdopmetU 

From  the  nine  day  stage  (Fig.  15)  the  parasite  passes  over  into  a  spiral 
form  and  this  soon  straightens  out  into  a  loose  spiral  and  finally  a  straight, 
cylindrical  form  with  roimded  ends.  The  straight  form  is  often  reached  in 
twelve  days.  After  that  the  parasites,  tho  usually  coiled  in  the  body  of  the 
host,  are  straight  when  relaxed  in  salt  solution.  In  this  they  differ  from 
parasitic  Mermithidae  which  when  relaxed,  take  the  form  of  a  helix.  To 
the  28  day  stage  and  beyond,  the  parasites  are  so  transparent  that  it 
requires  a  dark  background  to  see  them.  Later  stages  are  white  until  the 
adult  color  develops. 

Development  takes  place  uniformly  thruout  the  length  of  the  body. 
This  is  shown  in  the  stage  of  development  of  the  nerve  cord  in  figurers 
29  and  72,  taken  from  the  middle  and  posterior  end  of  the  same  specimen 
and  in  the  development  of  the  cuticula  in  figures  108  and  107  taken 
respectively  from  the  anterior  end  and  posterior  end  of  a  male  in  which 
the  fibrous  layer  of  the  adult  cuticula  was  in  the  process  of  formation. 

In  the  following  discussions  the  different  tissues  and  organs  wiU  be 
taken  up  separately  and  their  development  traced  to  the  adult  structure. 
Comparisons  with  the  results  obtained  by  other  authors  will  be  taken  up 
in  a  separate  division  of  this  report  after  the  description  of  the  different 
structures  has  been  completed. 

Cuticula.  Earlier  stages  are  covered  only  by  the  larval  cuticula  since 
the  adult  cuticula  appears  very  late  in  development. 

Larval  cuticula.  With  the  initiation  of  development  there  comes 
a  decided  increase  in  the  permeability  of  the  cuticula.  While  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  dehydrate  and  mount  free  living  larvae  without  having  them 
collapse,  the  early  parasitic  stages  may  be  mounted  with  comparative  ease. 
Together  with  this  increase  in  the  permeability  comes  an  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  cuticula.  While  in  the  larva  and  the  very  young  form  it 
appears  only  as  a  very  fine  line  when  magnified  800  times,  in  the  twelve  day 
stage  it  appears  as  a  much  heavier  line  at  a  magnification  of  only  500  times. 
Actual  measurements  give  values  of  about  0.35m  foi  the  larva,  0.55m  ^oi^  the 
five  day  stage,  and  0.7m  for  the  twelve  day  stage.  This  increase  in  thickness 
continues  at  about  the  same  rate  until  the  time  the  nerve  cord  separates 
from  the  hypoderm  and  growth  has  already  taken  place  in  part  of  the  germ 
cells.  At  that  time  the  diameter  is  nearly  two  micra.  Soon  after  that  there 
appears  directly  beneath  the  cuticula  a  finely  granular  layer,  stainable 
with  iron  hematoxylin  and  alkaline  methylene  blue.  There  now  appears 
between  the  larval  cuticula  and  the  granular  layer  a  more  homogeneous 
layer  (Figs.  85,  112)  not  stainable  in  iron  hematoxylin  (Figs.  108,  117) 
but  heavily  stained  by  aniline  blue  in  Mallory's  connective  tissue  stain. 
The  larval  cuticula  remains  connected  with  the  granular  layer  by  very 
fine  strands  (Figs.  38).     At  times  there  appear  in  this  layer  larger 
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amorphous  bodies  which  are  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  killing  agent. 
This  homogeneous  layer,  as  it  may  be  called,  attains  a  diameter  of  about 
10m  a.t  the  time  the  tissues  of  the  parasite  have  reached  their  full  develop- 
ment and  then  begins  to  disintegrate.  By  the  disintegration  of  this 
layer  the  larval  cuticula  becomes  loosened  from  the  underlying  granular 
layer  (Fig.  39),  soon  becomes  torn,  and  is  sloughed  oflF  from  the  body 
of  the  parasite  when  it  is  ready  to  leave  the  host.  When  fully  developed 
parasites  are  taken  from  their  hosts  pieces  of  the  larval  cuticula  are 
often  seen  trailing  from  one  or  both  ends  like  transparent  threads.  The 
larval. proboscis  which  has  been  lying  just  beneath  the  larval  cuticula 
(Fig.  73)  is  also  shed  at  this  time.  In  some  cases  the  deeper  part  of  the 
intervening  layer  does  not  become  disintegrated  by  the  time  the  larval 
cuticula  is  shed  and  remains  for  a  short  time  attached  to  the  granular 
layer,  but  ultimately  it  becomes  entirely  removed.  The  structure  of  the 
larval  cuticula  is  homogeneous  thruout. 

Adult  cuticula.  The  earliest  beginning  of  the  adult  cuticula  is  the 
formation  of  the  granular  layer  under  the  larval  cuticula  as  described  in 
the  previous  section.  This  granular  layer,  which  increases  somewhat  in 
thickness,  but  never  has  any  very  definite  boundaries,  forms  the  layer 
known  as  the  homogeneous  cuticula  of  the  adult.  The  granules  become 
crowded  closer  together  so  that  they  are  not  easily  distingidshable. 

The  fibrous  cuticula  of  the  adult  appears  as  a  differentiation  of  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  hypoderm  some  time  after  the  formation  of  the  granular 
layer,  when  the  intervening  homogeneous  layer  has  already  reached  nearly 
half  its  final  diameter  (Figs.  112,  41,  35,  116).  Thruout  development  the 
fibrous  cuticula  consists  of  fibrous  strands  connecting  the  granular  layer 
with  the  hypoderm  and  of  an  intervening  matrix  (Fig.  43,  119).  The 
intervening  matrix  is  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  resolvable 
into  layers  of  fibers  perpendicular  to  the  radiating  strands  and  forming 
nodules  at  the  intersections  with  those  strands  (Fig.  43).  The  fibers 
composing  these  layers  in  the  matrix  are  the  rudiments  of  the  ultimate 
diagonally  intersecting  fibers  of  the  adult  cuticula.  The  nodules  at  first 
appear  to  produce  a  thickening  of  the  radiating  fibers  but  later  fuse 
along  the  diagonal  fibers  and  separate  from  each  other  along  the  radiat- 
ing fibers  to  form  the  heavy  fibers  of  the  adult  cuticula.  The  layers  of 
diagonal  fibers  are  not  formed  in  a  regularly  alternating  series,  but  two 
layers  in  one  direction  alternate  with  one  in  the  other  (Fig.  38).  This  fact 
can  be  determined  only  on  diagonal  sections  made  parallel  to  the  fibers  of 
one  of  the  layers.  The  number  of  layers  of  intersecting  fibers  is  variable, 
but  near  the  middle  of  the  body  it  is  about  45  (Fig.  38)  and  even  on  the 
prongs  of  the  fork  of  the  male  it  is  seldom  less  than  30  (Figs.  121-123). 
Since  in  two  adjacent  layers  of  parallel  fibers  the  fibers  of  one  are  of  the  same 
diameter  as  those  of  the  alternating  layer,  but  those  of  the  other  are  much 
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thinner,  low  magnification  shows  the  two  adjacent  layers  of  heavy  fibers  as 
a  single  dark  layer  and  between  two  such  dark  layers  the  thinner  fibers  as  a 
lighter  layer,  thus  giving  the  cuticula  the  appearance  of  being  composed 
of  ten  to  fifteen  dark  layers  (Fig.  124). 

The  adult  cuticula,  macerated  in  nitric  acid  and  separated  into  thin 
layers,  shows  clearly  under  low  magnification  the  rhomboids  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  the  coarser  lines  (Fig.  5)  and  under  high  magnification  the 
finer  intersecting  fibers  (Fig.  4).  The  coarser  lines  enclosing  the  rhomboids 
are  due  to  a  slight  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  fibers  as  well  as  in  the 
pigmentation. 

The  bristles  of  the  adult  cuticula,  when  they  first  become  evident,  are 
heavy  radiating  strands  connecting  the  larval  cuticula  with  the  hypoderm 
(Figs.  38,  40).  At  first  they  are  thick  and  translucent,  but  later  they 
become  shrunken  and  opaque,  and  it  is  impossible  to  trace  them  beneath 
the  first  layer  of  the  fibrous  cuticula.  At  the  time  of  moulting  they 
become  detached  from  the  larval  cuticula  and  remain  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  adult  cuticula.  The  bristles  pass  thru  the  granular  layer 
(Fig.  44)  and  consequently  are  not  covered  by  the  homogeneous  cuticula 
of  the  adult. 

The  postcloacal  ridge  of  the  male  is  formed  by  elongated  cells  in  the 
hypoderm  (Figs.  37,  60,  61)  and  appears  as  a  thickening  in  the  granular 
layer.  In  the  adult  it  appears  to  be  continuous  with  the  homogeneous 
cuticula  and  on  cross  section  has  the  appearance  of  a  stout  hook  set  upon  a 
projecting  base  of  the  fibrous  cuticula  and  curved  slightly  backward  and 
inward  (Fig.  98). 

Over  the  anterior  end  the  fibrous  cuticula  develops  in  the  normal  way, 
but  is  not  so  thick  as  elsewhere.  Later  the  fibres  become  more  closely 
packed  together,  all  granular  substances  disappear,  and  the  cuticula  under 
the  white  area  becomes  nearly  homogeneous  and  transparent. 

During  the  entire  period  of  development  the  layers  of  the  cuticula  are 
pure  white.  Pigmentation  begins  when  the  homogeneous  layer  underl)dng 
the  larval  cuticula  has  already  begun  to  disintegrate.  Pigmentation  begins 
first  in  the  dark  ring  behind  the  anterior  white  area.  It  next  delineates  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  bands,  beginning  at  the  anterior  end  and  passing  back- 
ward. By  the  time  these  bands  are  shown  on  about  the  anterior  fourth 
of  the  body,  pigmentation  of  the  rest  of  the  cuticula  begins  at  the  anterior 
end  and  slightly  later  also  at  the  posterior  end.  At  this  end  also  the  dark 
bands  appear  first,  but  are  never  so  clearly  outlined  as  at  the  anterior  end. 
The  bands  from  the  two  ends  soon  come  together  slightly  posterior  to  the 
middle  of  the  body  and  the  pigmentation  of  the  rest  of  the  cuticula  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  order.  In  case  of  all  specimens  observed  leaving  their 
hosts  the  pigmentation  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  free  living 
specimens.    If  specimens  in  which  the  pigmentation  is  not  complete  are 
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removed  from  their  hosts  the  intensity  of  the  pigmentation  does  not  appre- 
ciably increase  in  the  free  state.  Several  such  specimens  were  observed  for 
short  periods  and  one  female  with  little  pigmentation  except  the  dark  ring 
and  bands  was  removed  from  the  host  on  September  6, 1916,  and  kept  alive 
in  an  aquarium  until  the  beginning  of  March,  1917,  with  no  appreciable 
increase  in  pigmentation.  The  specimen  at  that  time  died  from  an  attack 
of  fungu^. 

Hypoderm.  In  the  specimens  five  day  old  the  h)T)oderm  is  already 
dearly  distinguishable  as  a  layer  of  flattened  cells,  slightly  thickened  in  the 
region  of  the  nerve  cord,  and  lying  just  beneath  the  cuticula  (Figs.  SO,  51). 
Partly  by  the  thickening  of  the  layer,  but  chiefly  by  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  the  cells,  the  latter  have  become  cuboidal  when  the  nine  day  stage 
has  been  reached  (Fig.  55).  By  a  continuation  of  the  multiplication  and  the 
increase  of  the  thickness  of  the  layer  the  cells  soon  come  to  be  columnar  in 
character.  This  condition  is  clearly  shown  at  the  ends  of  the  specimens 
in  the  twelve  day  stage,  and  appears  over  the  entire  body  at  slightly  later 
stages  (Figs.  84, 86).  Multiplication  of  the  cells  appears  to  be  complete  by 
the  time  growth  begins  in  the  germ  cells  (Fig.  86)  and  further  development 
depends  upon  growth.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  secondary  flattening  of  the 
cells  before  the  development  of  the  adult  cuticula  is  initiated  (Fig.  87),  but 
whether  this  secondary  flattering  occurs  or  the  cells  remain  columnar 
(Fig.  99),  the  small,  round  nuclei  (Figs.  71,  73)  become  enlarged  and 
flattened  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  specimen  (Figs.  42, 
99).  The  enlargement  and  flattening  occur  by  the  flowing  together  of 
several  chromophil  centers  into  one  nucleus,  the  accumulation  of  achroma- 
tic substance  around  these  centers,  and  the  development  of  a  definite 
nuclear  membrane  surrounding  both  (Figs.  70,  127).  The  chromatic 
centers  remain  as  distinct  nucleoli  within  the  larger  nuclei.  As  the 
adult  stage  is  approached  the  nucleoli  increase  in  size  and  become  more 
diffused  so  as  to  occupy  more  or  less  completely  the  entire  space  within 
the  nuclear  membrane.  At  the  same  time  the  nucleus  shrinks  and  becomes 
excessively  flattened,  crowding  together  the  nucleolar  matter  into  a  dense 
mass  (Fig.  124). 

Altho  in  cross  sections  of  the  hypoderm  the  cells  appear  to  form  a 
syncytium  with  the  cell  boundaries  merely  indicated  here  and  there 
(Figs.  41,  73),  tangetial  sections  and  preparations  of  separated  pieces 
of  hypoderm  show  distinctly  the  cell  outlines  (Figs.  127, 128).  Such  pre- 
parations, however,  show  that  the  cell  boundaries  are  not  complete,  the 
cells  remaining  connected  with  each  other  by  numerous  protoplasmic 
strands.  During  the  earliest  stages  of  the  formation  of  the  fibrous  cuticula 
there  appears  within  the  outer  part  of  the  hypoderm  a  system  of  canals 
surrounding  the  cells  (Fig.  41)  and,  at  the  intersections,  sending  out 
branches  to  their  bases. 
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The  hypoderm  is  alwa3rs  of  greater  diameter  at  the  ends  of  the  body 
than  in  the  middle.  The  elongated  cells  forming  the  postcloacal  ridge  of 
the  male  have  already  been  mentioned.  Other  modifications  of  the  hypo- 
derm  will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  topic. 

Nervous  system.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  brain,  ventral  cord, 
doacal  ganglion,  peripheral  fibers  and  nerve  cells  located  in  various  parts 
of  the  hypoderm. 

Central  nervous  system.  The  very  early  appearance  of  the  central 
nervous  S3rstem  has  already  been  described.  In  the  description  of  the  later 
development  each  part  will  be  taken  up  separately. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  section,  the  brain  is  outlined  at  first  as  a  ring  of 
cells  in  the  h3rpoderm  of  the  proboscis.  It  soon  separates  from  the  hypo- 
derm, remaining  connected  with  it  only  at  the  anterior  end  and  the  ventral 
side  (Figs.  57,  67-69).  It  consists  at  this  time  of  a  few  large  cells  situated 
just  in  front  of  the  partition  between  the  region  developed  from  the  larval 
proboscis  and  that  developed  from  the  body  of  the  larva.  The  cells  com- 
pletely surround  the  larval  muscles  and  the  strand  that  connects  the  sti- 
lets  with  the  partition  in  the  larva.  These  large  cells  remain  permanently 
in  that  position  (Figs*  73,  74)  while  the  rest  of  the  brain  develops  in  front 
and  around  them,  most  of  the  later  cells  appearing  antero-ventrad  to  the 
original  group.  By  the  growth  of  the  anterior  region  the  larval  connecting 
strand  becomes  stretched  out  and  torn,  the  major  part  of  it  usually  remain-, 
ing  in  the  base  of  the  brain,  while  the  armature  of  the  proboscis  is  carried 
forward  and  pushed  out  of  the  hypoderm  at  the  anterior  end  (Figs.  73, 
22, 23).  The  strand  in  the  base  of  the  brain  later  disintegrates,  leaving  an 
open  space  (Fig.  74).  At  the  time  the  cells  have  reached  their  full  develop- 
ment the  original  group  forms  the  postero-dorsal  part  of  the  brain  (Figs. 
81-83),  while  the  other  cells,  mostly  smaller  in  size,  surround  the  rest  of 
the  brain  and  form  a  heavy  mass  at  the  ventral  side  continuous  with  the 
cells  of  the  ventral  cord  (Figs.  73,  81-83).  The  central  core  of  the  brain 
is  occupied  chiefly  by  fibres  with  a  few  scattered  cells.  From  the  ventral 
cell  mass  a  group  of  cells  projects  dorsad  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  fibre 
mass  and  tends  to  become  separated  by  intervening  fibres  from  the 
imderlying  cells.  Ventral  and  slightly  posterior  to  this  group  of  cells 
is  a  large,  definitely  outlined  cross  commissure  (Fig.  74)  dividing  at  each 
end  into  a  ventral  and  a  dorsal  branch.  The  cells  of  the  brain  appear 
to  be  multipolar  but  that  fact  has  not  been  definitely  established. 

The  fibres  in  the  brain  pass  in  all  conceivable  directions,  and  many 
of  them  are  directly  continuous  with  those  of  the  cord.  At  the  anterior 
end  under  the  white  area  and  part  of  the  dark  ring  the  hypoderm  is 
very  much  thickened,  most  of  the  cells  are  modified  into  bipolar  nerve 
cells  like  those  which  connect  the  ventral  cord  to  the  hypoderm  in  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  on  the  ventral  side  these  fibres  pass  directly  over  into 
the  connecting  fibres  of  the  cord. 
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The  ventral  cord  arises  as  a  thickening  in  the  hypoderm,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  but  later  becomes  separated  from  it,  passing  inward  even 
beyond  the  muscle  layer  and  remaining  connected  with  the  hypoderm 
only  by  a  single  row  of  cells  (Figs.  58, 105). 

The  cells  that  later  make  up  the  nerve  cord  at  first  appear  as  two  rows 
of  larger  cells  in  the  hypoderm  (Fig.  56)  corresponding  to  the  two  rows  of 
nuclei  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  larva.  Even  in  later  stages  these  two 
rows  of  cells  remain  clearly  distinguishable  altho  they  crowd  each  other 
so  that  they  come  to  lie  alternately  one  behind  the  other  and  do  not  usually 
show  in  a  single  section.  Between  these  two  rows  of  cells  and  on  each 
side  of  them  appear  very  early  in  development  three  longitudinal  fiber  tracts 
(Figs.  56, 58),  which  are  the  rudiments  of  the  three  main  fiber  tracts  of  the 
nerve  cord.  Nerve  cells  later  appear  under  these  fibre  tracts  and  on  the  two 
sides  of  them  (Fig.  88),  separating  the  tracts  entirely  from  the  rest  of  the 
hypoderm.  By  the  growth  of  the  cells  under  the  median  tract,  that  is 
pushed  out  beyond  the  two  lateral  tracts,  and  the  division  between  the  two 
rows  of  cells  becomes  nearly  obliterated.  The  cord,  after  separating  from 
the  hypoderm,  has  in  cross  section  the  shape  of  a  loop  or  fan  with  rounded 
comers,  the  cells  forming  the  base  and  projecting  far  into  the  interior. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  determine  the  structure  of  the  smaller  cells. 
The  larger  cells,  where  their  structure  could  be  made  out,  have  been  found 
to  be  bipolar,  giving  oflE  one  fibre  to  the  longitudinal  tract  and  one  to  the 
dorsal  border  of  the  cord  (Fig.  139).  The  longitudinal  fibres  as  well  as  the 
radiating  fibres  stain  very  deeply  with  iron  hematoxylin  (Figs.  105, 106, 114) 
but  the  structures  shown  throw  little  light  on  the  physiology  of  the  nerve 
cord.  The  longitudinal  fibres  have  been  traced  only  for  short  distances 
(Fig.  102).  In  a  number  of  cases  fibres  have  been  found  to  pass  over  cross- 
wise from  one  part  of  the  cord  to  the  other  (Fig.  114).  Both  the  radiating 
fibres  and  the  crossing  fibres  enlarge  slightly  toward  the  periphery  and  end 
abruptly  at  the  edge  of  the  cord. 

In  later  stages  the  connection  between  the  nerve  cord  and  hypoderm 
consists  of  spindle-shaped,  bipolar  cells  placed  in  close  succession  one  behind 
the  other  in  a  single  row,  with  nowhere  an  indication  of  a  ganglion  (Fig.  45). 

In  the  male  the  ventral  cord  separates  into  two  branches  at  the  posterior 
end,  a  branch  passing  into  each  prong  of  the  fork  (Fig.  98)  and  ultimately 
disappearing  in  the  hypoderm  (Fig.  36).  Beginning  at  about  the  point 
where  the  connection  between  hypoderm  and  cord  becomes  divided  and 
passing  backward  to  the  cloacal  musculature  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
cord,  the  cloacal  ganglion  (Figs.  101, 102).  It  consists  chiefly  of  anincrease 
of  the  fibrous  part  of  the  cord  and  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  ganglion. 

In  the  female  an  enlargement  of  the  cord  occurs  near  the  posterior 
end,  opposite  the  cloacal  musculature  (Fig.  92),  while  the  cord  is  passing 
into  the  hypoderm.    This  appears  as  an  enlargement  of  the  cellular  part  of 
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the  cord  with  fibres  passmg  mto  the  musculature  and  the  hypoderm 
surrounding  the  doacal  aperture. 

Peripheral  nervous  s)rstem.  The  ordinary  methods  of  technic  show 
very  little  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system  and  consequently  it  will 
have  to  be  dismissed  at  this  time  with  a  few  passing  remarks.  In  a  few 
adults  stained  with  iron  hematoxylin  nerve  fibres  were  shown  passing  from 
the  nerve  cord  into  the  hypoderm  and  could  also  be  traced  for  some  dis- 
tance in  the  h3rpoderm  (Figs.  115, 118, 120).  The  fibres  pass  directly  into 
the  h3rpoderm  and,  some  distance  from  the  cord,  are  seen  to  lie  well  within 
the  hypoderm  mesad  from  the  nuclei.  At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
cuticula  it  is  usually  possible  to  detect  flask-shaped  cells  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  hypoderm  (Figs.  42,  129)  and  in  a  few  cases  fibres  passing  outward 
from  these  cells  or  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  hypoderm. 

Digestive  system.  The  digestive  system  consists  only  of  a  straight  tube 
beginning  near  the  anterior  end  and  opening  at  the  posterior  end.  Neither 
mouth  nor  esophagus  is  present  in  this  species  at  any  stage  of  development. 
The  structures  that  might  be  mistaken  for  mouth  and  esophagus  have  al- 
ready, in  the  discussion  of  the  brain,  been  shown  to  be  merely  the  spaces 
previously  occupied  by  parts  of  the  larval  proboscis. 

As  in  the  larva  (Fig.  20)  so  in  the  young  parasitic  forms,  the  anterior 
part  of  the  intestine  consists  of  a  solid  mass  of  cells  (Figs.  11,  15),  and  the 
lumen  begins  behind  this  cell  mass.  Later  this  cell  mass  disinte- 
grates, as  is  shown  in  some  specimens  of  the  twelve  day  stage  (Figs.  67, 68). 
By  the  time  the  twenty-eight  day  stage  has  been  reached  the  space  left  by 
the  disintegration  of  those  cells  has  been  filled  by  mesenchyme,  thus  the 
brain  and  intestine  have  become  distinctly  separated  and  the  lumen  of  the 
intestine  is  closed  by  a  single  layer  of  cells.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
mass  of  cells  does  not  disintegrate  completely  until  a  much  later  stage  is 
reached  (Fig.  73).  In  either  case  the  mesenchyme  cells  soon  invade  the 
region  between  the  intestine  and  the  brain,  so  that  in  the  later  stages  the 
two  come  to  be  separated  by  a  solid  mass  of  parenchyma  equal  in  length  to 
more  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  body  (Fig.  74). 

Whether  or  not  there  is  in  the  larva  and  young  parasite  an  outlet  of  the 
cell  mass  thru  the  proboscis,  can  not  be  determined  from  the  material  at 
hand.  A  tube  can  be  traced  from  the  anterior  end  to  the  base  of  the  stylets 
(Fig.  47)  and  in  some  cases  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the  connecting 
strand  behind  the  stylets,  but  on  account  of  the  extreme  minuteness  of 
the  structures  as  compared  with  the  thickness  of  the  sections  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  definite  determination.  But,  even  if  there  is  a  tube  leading 
from  the  end  of  the  stylets  to  the  cell  mass,  it  never  passes  thru  the  cell 
mass  to  the  lumen  of  the  intestine. 

From  the  early  stages  until  the  adult  cuticula  has  been  nearly  completed 
the  walls  of  the  intestine  consist  of  a  syncytium  of  heavy  cells  with  large 
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nuclei  and  with  the  cell  boundaries  only  very  faintly  indicated  (Figs.  50,  72, 
73,75,79,84,86,106).  Around  the  outside  of  the  intestine  is  a  heavy 
membrane  (Fig.  77),  easily  demonstrated  when  stained  with  Mallory^s 
connective  tissue  stain.  The  inner  edge  of  the  wall  is  frequently  di£Ferenti- 
ated  into  a  loose,  porous  or  spongy  structure,  with  no  definite  membrane 
on  the  inner  surface  (Fig.  106).  During  the  early  part  of  the  formation 
of  the  fibrous  cuticula  the  cells  of  the  intestine  begin  to  decrease  in  size, 
in  the  adults  they  are  excessively  shrunken,  and  by  the  time  the  reproduc- 
tive products  have  been  discharged  there  is  little  left  but  the  skeletal  struc- 
ture  of  the  cells  (Fig.  46). 

At  the  posterior  end  the  intestine  in  the  very  young  forms  opens  slightly 
ventral  (Figs.  11, 15),  but  by  the  twelve  day  stage  has  become  nearly  ter- 
minal (Figs.  63,  64).  At  that  stage  diverticula  are  formed  at  the  points 
where  the  seminal  receptacle  and  oviducts  in  the  female  and  the  sperm 
ducts  in  the  male  later  enter  the  cloaca  (Figs.  64, 65).  The  part  of  the  intes- 
tine behind  these  diverticula  is  in  the  young  stages  lined  by  a  heavy  mem- 
brane and  in  the  adult  condition  lined  by  the  homogeneous  cuticida 
(Fig.  78)  and  must  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  invaginated  hypoderm. 
In  the  female  the  opening  of  the  intestine  remains  terminal,  but  in 
the  male  it  is  again  shifted  to  the  ventral  side.  The  lobes  of  the  fork 
first  grow  out  beyond  the  cloacal  aperture  (Fig.  59)  and  then  by  an  over- 
growth of  the  dorsal  wall  the  aperture  is  turned  to  the  ventral  side  (Figs. 
60,  61).  The  larval  cuticula  does  not  enter  the  space  between  the  prongs, 
but  leaves  this  space  to  be  filled  out  by  a  substance  similar  to  the  homo- 
geneous intermediate  layer,  the  intestine  opening  terminally  thru  a  passage 
in  this  substance  (Figs.  36,  60). 

Excretory  system  At  no  stage  in  the  development  is  there  present  any 
trace  of  an  excretory  system  corresponding  in  any  way  to  the  excretory 
systems  found  in  other  animals. 

Circulatory  system.  There  exists  no  definite  circulatory  system,  but 
there  are  present  at  all  stages  in  development  spaces  in  different  parts 
of  the  body  that  undoubtedly  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  body  fluids. 
Very  early  the  intestine  becomes  surrounded  by  an  open  space,  remaining 
attached  to  the  other  tissue  only  on  the  ventral  side.  This  space  is  later 
invaded  to  a  great  extent  by  the  parenchyma  but  is  seldom  entirely 
eliminated.  It  is  the  only  space  that  is  usually  present.  In  the  females  a 
second  space  later  appears  on  the  dorsal  side  between  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  ovaries.  These  spaces  usually  do  not  approach  the  ends  of  the 
body  which  are  filled  with  parenchyma. 

Muscles,  In  the  very  young  forms  the  muscles  appear  as  a  layer 
of  longitudinally  arranged,  spindle-shaped  cells,  lining  the  hypoderm 
(Fig.  67).  The  cells  are  at  first  rounded  in  cross  section  but  soon  become 
flattened  by  crowding  against  each  other  so  that  they  appear  as  columnar 
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cells  in  cross  section  with  the  nucleus  lying  dose  to  the  inner  edge.  As 
development  goes  on  the  cells  become  more  and  more  flattened  and 
elongated  (Figs.  112, 117).  When  viewed  from  the  edge  the  cells  take  on 
the  appearance  of  very  much  elongated  spindles  with  the  two  ends  rimning 
out  into  fine  points.  From  the  side  they  appear  as  long  blades  with  one 
edge  straight  and  the  other  bounded  at  the  ends  (Fig.  126).  When  in  posi- 
tion the  blades  are  placed  with  the  straight  edge  against  the  hypoderm  and 
the  nucleus  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  opposite  edge.  The  ends  can 
easily  be  detected  in  cross  section  lying  in  the  outer  half  of  the  muscle 
layer  (Fig.  112).  The  nucleus,  at  first  nearly  round,  later  comes  to  be  a 
very  much  elongated,  flattened,  oval  body,  lying  either  at  the  inner  edge 
or  near  the  inner  edge  of  the  cell,  and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  diameter 
of  the  cell  at  that  point  (Fig.  107). 

The  cytoplasm  of  the  cell  at  first  does  not  appear  different  from  that 
of  other  cells  but  later  there  is  formed  a  deeply  staining  granular  substance 
extending  from  the  nucleus  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  cell;  this  substance 
finally  forms  longitudinal  fibrils  which  arrange  themselves  in  a  continuous 
layer  around  the  inner,  spongy  cytoplasm  and  the  nucleus  (Figs.  43,  105, 
112,  124,  126).  The  fibrils  are  not  of  homogeneous  structure,  but  are 
composed  of  serially  arranged  granules. 

The  cells  at  first  are  contiguous,  but  at  the  time  the  heiivy  walls  appear 
in  the  parenchyma  a  substance  having  the  same  appearance  and  staining 
reactions  as  those  walls  surrounds  each  cell,  so  that  the  cells  become 
separated  from  each  other,  from  the  hypoderm  and  from  the  parenchyma 
(Fig.  116).  At  the  ends  of  the  body  the  muscles  gradually  lose  their 
characteristic  structure  and  pass  over  into  the  parenchyma. 

At  the  time  of  the  discharge  of  the  reproductive  products  the  muscles 
begin  to  disintegrate  slowly  from  the  inner  edge.  In  some  specimens 
sectioned  this  process  had  consumed  nearly  the  whole  muscle  cells  (Figs. 
46,  124). 

The  cloacal  musculature  of  the  male  consists  of  radiating  fibres  around 
the  cloaca  and  circular  fibres  surrounding  the  sperm  ducts  just  before  they 
enter  the  cloaca  (Figs.  96,  97).  In  the  early  stages  the  cells  are  not 
differentiated  from  parenchyma  cells,  but  later  they  become  very  much 
elongated  and  in  the  adults  lack  the  heavy  cell  walls  that  are  found  in  the 
parenchyma.  The  radiating  fibers  arise  from  the  dorsal  and  lateral  walls 
of  the  cloaca  and  extend  for  the  main  part  in  a  dorso-lateral  direction. 

The  cloacal  musculature  of  the  female  consists  of  a  heavy  circular  muscle 
forming  the  constriction  between  the  cloaca  and  the  sperm  receptacle 
(Fig.  94)  and  weaker  circular  muscles  around  the  oviducts.  The  fibers 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  male  cloacal  musculature.  There  is  also  present 
a  heavy  group  of  circular  fibers  around  the  posterior  end  of  the  cloaca, 
and  a  sheet  of  longitudinal  fibers  surrounding  the  glandular  part  of  the 
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cloaca.  These  fibers  are  intermediate  in  structure  between  muscle  fibers 
and  parenchyma  cells.  They  are  elongated,  closely  compact,  but  do  not 
stain  as  deeply  as  muscle  cells  and  possess  walls  nearly  as  heavy  as  those 
of  the  parenchyma. 

Parenchyma  and  mesenteries.  The  parenchyma  arises  first  as  spindle- 
shaped  or  multipolar  mesenchyme  cells  (Figs.  63,  67-69).  Most  of  the 
cells  appear  to  arise  at  the  ends  of  the  body,  but  a  few  cells  are  also  found 
in  the  intermediate  region  at  a  very  early  stage  and  may  arise  there.  In 
the  twelve  day  stage  many  of  the  cells  are  not  distinguishable  from  muscle 
cells  between  which  they  are  frequently  inserted,  and  even  in  much  later 
stages  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  cells  is  not  always  clear. 
The  cells  remain  generalized  for  a  long  time  and  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  cells  that  form  the  rudiments  of  other  organs  (Fig.  109). 

The  multiplication  of  the  cells  takes  place  very  rapidly.  In  the  male 
they  often  fill  completely  the  spaces  between  the  organs.  Except  at  the 
ends,  where  they  form  a  solid  mass  from  the  beginning,  they  first  form  an 
irregular  layer  lining  the  muscles  and  the  nerve  cord  and  forming  triradiate 
septa  which  enclose  the  germ  cells.  Ventral  to  the  germ  cells  the  cavity 
still  remains  and  the  intestine  is  attached  to  the  layer  of  cells  over  the  nerve 
cord  (Fig.  75).  By  further  multiplication  of  the  cells  the  germ  cells  become 
farther  removed  from  the  muscles  and  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  space  becomes 
invaded  (Figs.  107,  108). 

In  the  females  the  multiplication  of  the  cells  is  not  so  prolific.  The 
layer  lining  the  muscles  and  nerve  cord  and  holding  the  intestine  in  place 
is  formed  as  in  the  males,  but  it  passes  between  the  muscles  and  the  ovaries 
only  at  the  end  of  the  body,  leaving  the  ovaries  in  contact  with  the  muscles 
thruout  nearly  their  whole  length.  A  few  mesenchyma  cells  enter  between 
the  ovaries  and  others  are  scattered  thruout  the  body  at  diflferent  places, 
but  there  are  no  definite  layers  enclosing  the  germ  cells  (Figs.  76,  79,  86). 
By  the  later  growth  of  the  eggs  nearly  all  of  the  spaces  in  the  body  are 
eliminated. 

A  short  time  before  the  adult  cuticula  is  formed  the  cells  become  sur- 
rounded by  heavy  layers  of  a  hyaline  substance  that  is  stained  with  aniline 
blue  in  Mallory's  connective  tissue  stain.  The  cells  then  lie  in  cuboidal, 
rounded,  or  polygonal  chambers  completely  isolated  from  each  other  (Figs. 
112,  116).  Very  soon  the  cells  become  shriveled,  leaving  only  the  heavy 
walls  with  here  and  there  a  fragment  of  a  nucleus  or  of  cytoplasm. 

The  layer  of  parenchyma  immediately  surrounding  the  nerve  cord 
deserves  special  mention  on  account  of  its  peculiar  mode  of  development. 
In  early  stages,  when  the  nerve  cord  is  merely  a  thickening  in  the  hypoderm, 
this  layer  is  continuous  with  the  muscle  layer  lining  the  rest  of  the  hypo- 
derm  and  can  at  first  not  be  distinguished  from  that  layer  (Fig.  84).  Even 
when  fully  developed  these  parenchyma  cells  are  narrow  and  very  much 
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elongated  and  in  that  respect  resemble  muscle  cells  (Fig.  102).  These  cells 
are  themselves  covered  by  the  layer  of  mesenchyme  cells  that  later  lines 
the  muscles.  Ultimately,  however,  there  is  no  diflFerence  between  the 
prenchyma  cells  that  originally  covered  the  nerve  cord  and  those  that  later 
migrated  over  them,  the  one  passing  gradually  into  the  other  (Fig.  106). 

At  times  the  intestine  becomes  separated  from  the  underlying  layer 
and  remains  attached  to  it  by  a  longitudinal  sheet  of  cells  of  single  thick- 
ness, the  ventral  mesentery.  The  intestine  adheres  to  a  broadened  surface 
of  the  terminal  cell,  but  its  outer  membrane  is  in  no  way  continuous  with 
the  covering  of  that  cell.  The  structures  by  which  the  q%%  masses  appear 
to  be  suspended  in  the  older  females  are  not  mesenteries  but  the  remains 
of  the  ovaries  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Reproductive  organs.  In  the  early  •  stages  one  can  find  no  difference 
between  males  and  females.  The  first  difference  appears  in  the  character 
of  the  diverticula  formed  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  intestine.  In  the  female 
three  diverticula  are  formed  (Fig.  109),  one  for  the  seminal  receptacle  and 
two  for  the  oviducts,  while  in  the  male  only  two  appear  for  the  sperm 
ducts  (Fig.  29).  These  diverticula  have  made  their  appearance  before  the 
28  day  stage  (Figs.  64,  65).  Somewhat  later  the  ovaries  become  differ- 
entiated from  the  testes  by  the  formation  of  buds  along  the  ventral  sides 
(Figs.  76, 84, 86).  These  buds  are  not  always  opposite  in  the  two  ovaries 
nor  are  they  of  uniform  size  (Fig.  62). 

Each  ovary  at  first  is  enclosed  by  a  definite,  heavy  membrane,  but 
later  the  membrane  becomes  thin  at  the  buds  and  the  eggs  pass  into  the 
body  cavity  soon  after  they  have  begun  the  growth  period  (Figs.  76, 84, 86). 
The  eggs,  however  do  not  lie  loose  in  the  body  cavity,  but  continue  to  be 
enclosed  in  thinner  membranes  of  the  ovary.  By  the  time  the  first  eggs 
have  reached  their  full  size  nearly  all  of  the  germ  cells  have  left  the  ovarian 
tubes  and  have  in  masses,  strands,  or  sheets  become  distributed  among 
the  developed  oocytes  which  tend  to  form  layers  around  them.  As  the 
increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  body  continues,  the  ovarian  tubes  become 
broadened  dorso-ventrally,  and  by  the  discharge  of  the  germ  cells  they 
become  flattened,  so  that  they  take  the  form  of  broad,  thin  sheets  suspend- 
ed from  the  dorsal  muscles  (Fig.  79).  In  later  stages  they  remain  as  double 
membranes  still  helping  to  support  the  masses  of  eggs  in  the  body  cavity. 
The  extensions  of  the  membranes  at  the  buds  have  become  thrown  into 
many  folds  and  have  been  thickened  in  places  to  help  in  the  support  of 
the  ovarian  mass.  At  the  time  of  the  discharge  of  the  eggs  the  membranes 
become  ruptured  and  the  heavy  parts  remain  attached  to  the  dorsal  muscles 
(Fig.  46). 

The  growth  period  in  the  oocytes  begins  somewhat  before  the  homo- 
geneous layer  is  formed  under  the  larval  cuticula  and  continues  until  the 
formation  of  the  adult  cuticula  is  well  under  way  (Figs.  76, 86, 77).    It  does 
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not  occur  simultaneously  in  all  of  the  germ  cells  but  progresses  from  the 
buds  toward  the  dorsal  part  of  the  ovary.  The  full-grown  oocyte  is  about 
0.023  mm.  in  diameter  and  is  surrounded  by  a  definite  membrane.  At  the 
center  of  the  cell  is  found  a  large  nucleus,  while  the  cytoplasm  is  filled  with 
yolk  granules.  The  nucleus  has  a  diameter  of  about  0.006  mm.  and  consists 
of  a  large,  central  chromophil  mass  surrounded  consecutively  by  an  achro- 
matic and  a  chromatic  layer  (Fig.  106). 

Toward  the  anterior  end  the  ovaries  gradually  decrease  in  size,  the  space 
surrounding  them,  even  on  the  dorsal  side,  becoming  filled  with  parenchyma. 
In  some  cases  the  invading  parenchyma  interrupts  the  ovaries  at  places, 
forming  bead-like  masses  following  each  other  in  longitudinal  series.  The 
formation  of  these  masses  is  even  less  regular  than  the  location  of  the  buds 
on  the  ventral  sides  of  the  ovaries. 

At  the  posterior  end  the  oviducts  are  formed  by  continuations  of  the 
ovaries  and  they  unite  to  form  the  cloacal  gland  and  the  seminal  receptacle 
(Figs.  109-11).  It  has  been  impossible  in  the  very  early  stages  to 
recognize  the  germ  cells  in  this  region,  but  at  the  time  the  ovaries  are 
still  round  they  pass  without  interruption  back  to  the  point  of  union 
and  form  a  mass  of  cells,  the  rudiment  of  the  cloacal  gland,  around 
the  ventral  side  of  the  intestine.  At  that  stage  the  lateral  diverticula 
connect  with  these  cells  near  the  latero-posterior  margins  of  the  mass 
while  the  ventral  diverticulum  joins  them  somewhat  anterior  to  those 
points.  The  seminal  receptacle  exists  as  an  anterior  lobe  of  the  cell  mass. 
The  membrane  surrounding  those  structures  is  continuous  with  those  sur- 
rounding the  ovaries  and  no  difference  is  apparent  in  the  character  of  the 
cells  of  the  cloacal  structures  and  the  ovaries,  either  in  staining  reaction 
or  in  structure. 

Later  the  cells  become  modified  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  those  that  have  been  derived  from  the  intestine  and  those  derived 
from  the  germ  glands.  The  oviducts  become  indistinguishable  behind  the 
points  where  they  enter  the  cloacal  gland.  Anterior  to  those  points  the 
cells  in  the  oviducts  rearrange  themselves  so  as  to  form  definite  walls 
around  the  central  ducts  (Figs.  88-90,  93-95).  Even  at  that  stage  the 
change  from  oviducts  to  ovaries  is  a  gradual  one,  the  oviducal  walls 
continuing  farther  anteriad  on  the  ventral  side  than  on  the  dorsal. 

The  cloacal  gland  takes  up  a  median  position  beginning  somewhat 
posterior  to  the  points  at  which  the  ovaries  were  previously  inserted  into 
the  intestine  and  extending  anteriad  to  the  seminal  receptacle,  into  which  it 
opens  broadly  (Figs.  78,  93-95,  99, 100).  The  intestine  opens  into  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  gland  near  its  posterior  end,  the  oviducts  open  into  the  latero- 
ventral  sides  near  the  anterior  end.  The  cells  of  the  gland  become  closely 
packed  and  form  finger-like  projections  that  extend  inward  and  forward 
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into  the  seminal  receptacle.  The  large  muscle  surrounding  the  posterior 
part  of  the  gland  has  been  described  under  the  topic  of  cloacal  musculature. 

The  seminal  receptacle  extends  forward  as  an  elongated  sac  with  defi- 
nite walls  similar  to  those  of  the  oviducts  at  their  posterior  ends.  It  is 
empty  and  distended,  occupying  in  cross  section  fully  one  half  the  diameter 
of  the  body  and  extending  lengthwise  over  a  space  equal  to  three  or  four 
times  that  diameter.  The  intestine  passes  around  to  the  ventral  side  of  the 
body  before  the  end  of  the  seminal  receptacle  has  been  reached. 

The  testes  in  the  males  remain  as  cylindrical  or  somewhat  triangular 
tubes  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body  (Figs.  72, 80, 107, 108), 
They  are  enclosed  in  heavy  membranes  and  very  early  become  completely 
surrounded  by  parenchyma  cells.  As  in  the  ovaries  so  in  the  testes  there  are 
never  any  traces  of  cellular  walls. 

At  the  anterior  end  the  testes  are  subject  to  bead  formation  similar  to 
that  in  the  ovaries.  The  sperm  ducts  are  posterior  extensions  of  the  testes, 
opening  into  the  intestine  a  short  distance  anterior  to  the  anus,  and  in  the 
early  stages  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  the  testes  (Figs.  29,  70-71). 
Cellular  walls  for  the  sperm  ducts  are  formed  only  within  the  cloacal  mus- 
culature, anterior  to  that  all  of  the  cells  develop  into  spermatozoa. 
The  intestinal  diverticula  as  in  the  case  of  the  females  consist  of  nothing 
more  than  a  turning  out  of  the  walls  of  the  intestine  at  those  points. 

The  transformation  from  spermatocytes  to  spermatozoa  begins  at  a 
slightly  later  stage  in  development  than  does  the  growth  of  the  oocytes  in 
the  female.  It  takes  place  almost  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  testes 
and  is  completed  before  the  adult  cuticula  has  been  fully  formed. 

The  chromatin  rod  appears  as  a  semicircle  at  one  side  of  a  rounded  cell, 
but  later  becomes  straightened  and  takes  up  a  median  position  while  the 
cell  becomes  spindle-shaped.  At  the  same  time  the  cytoplasmic  contents 
pass  to  one  end  leaving  the  rod  at  the  other  end  surrounded  by  only  a 
thin  layer  of  cytoplasm,  the  thickest  part  of  the  spindle  being  either  at  or 
even  beyond  the  end  of  the  rod  (Figs.  12, 13, 18, 19).  In  this  form  the  sper- 
matozoa leave  the  male.  Before  they  pass  into  the  body  of  the  female  they 
become  somewhat  elongated  (Fig.  10).  In  the  seminal  receptacle  of  the 
female  the  cytoplasmic  part  of  the  spermatozoon  elongates  into  a  heavy 
flagellum  of  uniform  diameter  while  the  rod  remains  as  a  slightly  thickened 
head  at  one  end  (Fig.  17). 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  PARAGORDIUS  VARIUS 

On  account  of  the  excellent  description  of  the  adult  organization  of  this 
species  by  Montgomery  in  1903  and  on  account  of  the  general  similarity  in 
the  development  of  this  species  and  the  one  just  described,  the  following 
description  will  be  made  as  brief  as  possible. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SPECIES 

Nothing  needs  to  be  added  to  the  descriptions  of  this  species  given  by 
Montgomery  (1898,  1903)  except  that  here  also,  as  in  Gordius  robustus, 
there  are  present  two  longitudinal,  darker  bands;  a  broader  dorsal  and  a 
narrower  ventral  band.  They  are  even  more  distinct  than  in  the  previous 
species. 

HABITS  OF  THE  ADULTS 

This  species  prefers  quiet  water  to  rapids  and  more  frequently  inhabits 
lakes  than  streams.  It  is  not  very  abundant  in  the  waters  about  Urbana, 
but  is  the  common  species  reported  from  the  Great  Lakes  region.  Nothing 
has  been  observed  in  regard  to  the  winter  habitat.  The  earliest  specimens 
were  taken  near  Urbana  the  latter  part  of  May,  1914.  At  Douglas  Lake 
large  numbers  were  emerging  from  their  hosts  the  latter  part  of  June,  1915. 
While  at  Urbana  both  males  and  females  were  found  in  the  grass  at  the 
water's  edge,  only  males  were  found  in  similar  positions  at  Douglas  Lake. 
Females  that  had  emerged  during  the  night  could  still  be  found  swimming 
near  the  shore,  but  during  the  entire  summer  of  1915  only  a  few  females 
were  found  that  had  wound  themselves  around  grass  and  had  laid  eggs. 

Females  that  have  just  emerged,  while  swimming  near  the  shore,  soon 
encounter  males  and  copulation  takes  place.  The  deposition  of  eggs  begins 
the  following  day.  On  June  27,  1915,  an  adult  female  was  removed  from 
a  host.  It  was  kept  alone  in  an  aquarium  until  the  29th,  when  it  was  placed 
with  a  male  in  a  large  vial  and  mating  was  observed.  The  next  morning 
it  was  found  to  have  laid  a  string  of  eggs.  Another  female  removed  from 
the  host  on  June  30  and  mated  on  the  same  day  laid  eggs  July  1.  Other 
similar  cases  were  observed. 

Mating  was  observed  in  several  cases.  The  process  is  in  every  respect 
similar  to  that  described  for  Gordius  robustus.  The  male  more  actively 
responds  to  the  stimulus  from  the  female  and  the  discharge  of  sperm  is  al- 
most instantaneous.  There  is  again  no  choice  of  direction  and  discharges 
of  sperm  may  in  some  cases  take  place  at  other  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
female  than  the  posterior  end.  There  is  no  interlocking  of  the  lobes  at  the 
posterior  ends  of  the  two  specimens,  and  after  copulation  the  spermatozoa 
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remain  in  a  large  mass  enveloping  the  lobes  of  the  female,  but  pass  into  the 
seminal  receptacle  in  less  than  a  day. 

On  July  9  a  mutilated  male  was  obtained  from  the  lake!  It  consisted  of 
the  posterior  end  of  the  body  with  more  than  a  third  of  the  body  removed 
from  the  other  end.  A  female  was  placed  with  this  male  and  after  a  few 
hours  showed  a  m?.ss  of  spermatozoa  at  the  posterior  end. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  in  long  strings  about  0.2  mm.  in  diameter,  and 
adhere  very  tenaciously  to  each  other.  Females  will  deposite  eggs  in 
aquaria  just  as  freely  as  in  nature.  When  grass  or  other  objects  are  present 
the  strings  are  wound  around  them,  otherwise  they  are  deposited  in  large, 
tangled  masses. 

Males  and  females  that  have  discharged  their  reproductive  products 
die  and  disintegrate  in  the  manner  described  for  the  previous  species. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENT 

The  observations  made  on  the  development  and  structure  of  the  larva 
are,  for  reasons  stated  before,  only  fragmentary  and  can  not  be  included 
in  this  report. 

PARASITISM 

Like  Gordius  robustus,  this  species  enters  a  host  as  larva  and  undergoes 
its  entire  development  in  the  parasitic  stage. 

Hosts,  Both  at  Douglas  Lake  and  Urbana  parasitic  stages  were  found  in 
adults  or  older  nymphs  of  Gryllus  assimilis  (Fabricius)  as  defined  by  Rahn 
and  Hebard  (1915).  At  Douglas  Lake  they  were  also  found  in  Nemobius 
fasciqius  (DeGeer).  The  specimen  staken  from  Nemobius  were  as  a  rule 
smaller  and  shorter  in  proportion  to  their  diameters  than  were  those  taken 
from  Gryllus. 

Altho  the  larvae  penetrate  the  tissues  of  various  species  of  aquatic 
animals  it  has  been  impossible  to  determine  if  any  or  all  of  these  animals 
may  serve  as  intermediate  hosts.  If  some  of  them  do  serve  as  intermediate 
hosts  they  must  serve  merely  as  carriers.  The  delicate  tissues  that  appear 
as  soon  as  the  larva  begins  to  change  into  the  parasitic  form  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a  further  change  of  hosts  to  take  place  without  causing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  parasite.  Attempts  to  infect  the  hosts  artificially  proved 
unsuccessful. 

Infection.  Only  two  infected  hosts  were  taken  at  Urbana.  At  Douglas 
Lake  in  1915  adults  were  emerging  from  the  hosts  in  large  numbers  the  latter 
part  of  June  and  young  parasitic  stages  were  still  found  by  the  middle  of 
August.    Early  parasitic  stages  were  obtained  thruout  the  entire  summer. 

Infection  in  this  species  also  was  extremely  local  and  slightly  heavier  in 
females  than  in  males.  Of  125  males  of  Gordius  assimilis  collected  on  the 
hill  just  above  the  laboratory  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  lake  6,  or  5  per- 
cent, were  infected,  yielding  7  parasites.  Of  152  females  collected  at  the 
same  place  24  were  infected,  making  an  infection  of  about  17  per  cent  and 
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yielding  31  parasites.  In  collections  of  the  same  species  made  near  the 
shore  154  males  yielded  35  infected  specimens  or  an  infection  of  23  per  cent 
and  contained  52  parasites,  276  females  contained  135  infected  specimens 
or  an  infection  of  49  per  cent  and  yielded  377  parasites,  averaging  more 
than  two  parasites  to  each  infected  host.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  37  large  nymphs  were  collected  on  the  hill  about  two  miles  from 
the  lake  and  not  a  single  one  was  found  to  be  infected.  The  specimens  of 
Nemobius  fasciatus  were  all  collected  near  the  shore.  Of  15  males  8  were 
found  to  be  infected,  yielding  16  parasites,  and  of  24  females  only  6  were 
infected  containing  12  parasites. 

The  habits  of  this  host  also  make  an  intermediate  carrier  not  necessary. 
I  have  several  times  found  crickets  accumulated  in  large  numbers  about 
pools  of  water  at  night.  The  fact  that  many  unmated  females  of  Para- 
gordius  varius  were  found  in  the  shallow  water  of  the  lake  during  the  early 
forenoon,  but  disappeared  later,  indicates  that  infected  hosts  get  into  the 
water  and  lose  their  parasites  during  the  early  morning.  The  local  character 
of  the  infections  shows  that  infection  takes  place  at  or  near  the  water's 
edge. 

Location  in  the  host.  Early  developmental  stages  of  Paragordius  varius 
have  not  been  found  in  sections  of  hosts.  In  later  stages  the  parasites  lie 
free  in  the  body  cavity  (Fig.  134).  In  dissections  the  location  in  the  host 
is  found  to  be  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  Gordius  robustus. 

Practically  no  effect  of  the  parasite  on  the  host  was  found  except  in 
cases  of  very  heavy  infection.  In  those  cases  a  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  reproductive  organs  could  be  detected. 

Length  of  parasitic  period.  Since  experiments  were  unsuccessful,  no  direct 
observations  on  the  developmental  period  could  be  made,  and  since 
infection  took  place  almost  uniformly  thruout  the  summer,  the  time  of 
infection  and  time  of  emergence  could  also  not  be  taken  as  criteria.  The 
earliest  appearance  of  adult  parasites  in  nymphs,  however,  produced  some 
valuable  evidence  on  the  subject.  Most  of  the  nymphs  of  Gryllus  appeared 
during  the  last  week  in  June  and  Nemobius  did  not  hatch  until  about  a 
week  later.  By  the  middle  of  August  adult  parasites  were  found  in  the 
nymphs  of  both  species.  The  first  adult  Paragordius  varius  from  Nemobius 
fasciatus  was  obtained  on  August  14  while  the  host  was  still  a  nymph. 
The  developmental  period  can  not  possibly  have  been  more  than  six  weeks. 
Some  of  the  first  infected  specimens  of  Nemobius  fasciatus  were  obtained 
on  August  2,  and  the  parasites  at  that  time  were  mostly  younger  than  the 
28  day  stage  in  Gordius  robustus.  On  August  12  most  of  the  parasites  were 
of  nearly  adult  size. 

Emergence  in  this  species  occurs  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  Gordius 
robustus.  About  six  specimens  were  seen  leaving  their  hosts.  In  all  cases 
the  parasites  emerged  with  the  anterior  end  first  from  near  the  anus  of  the 
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host.  The  definite  reaction  toward  the  presence  of  water  was  again  observ- 
ed. On  July  12  a  male  of  GryUus  assimilis  was  found  to  have  the  anterior 
end  of  a  female  of  Paragardius  varius  protruding  from  the  posterior  end 
when  it  was  caught.  The  cricket  was  placed  in  a  dry  vial  and  the  parasite 
withdrew  and  remained  in  the  host  until  the  latter  was  placed  in  water 
in  the  laboratory  two  hours  later.  In  the  water  the  parasite  left  the  host 
in  less  than  five  minutes.  The  emergence  was  witnessed  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Cort  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Conger.  Other  similar  cases  were  observed  during  the 
summer. 

ORGANOGENY 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  material  in  the  early  stages  little  can  be  said 
about  the  metamorphosis  and  derivation  of  tissues  in  this  species.  Only 
two  young  specimens  were  obtained  and  they  were  mounted  as  totod 
(Figs.  130, 131). 

CuUcula.  Stages  in  its  development  in  this  species  are  even  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  in  Gordius  robustus  indicating  that  the  cuticula 
develops  with  extreme  rapidity. 

Larval  cuHcula,  It  was  in  this  species  that  the  shedding  of  the 
larval  cuticula  was  first  observed.  Nevertheless,  its  presence  is  difficult 
to  demonstrate  during  the  development  of  the  adult  cuticula.  It  is  clearly 
evident  in  younger  stages  and  changes  in  size  and  thickness  during  develop- 
ment just  as  does  that  of  the  previous  species.  But  no  homogeneous  layer 
appears  under  it  before  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  adult 
cuticula.  Much  later,  when  the  fibrous  cuticula  has  almost  reached  its 
full  development,  a  very  thin,  homogeneous  layer  appears  under  the  larval 
cuticula  (Fig.  167)  but  is  difficult  to  distinguish  because  it  adheres  closely 
and  has  nearly  the  same  density  and  staining  reactions.  The  larval  cuticula 
later  separates  from  this  layer  (Fig.  163)  and  comes  off  in  large  sheets, 
being  retained  longest  at  the  ends.  Adult  specimens  removed  from  their 
hosts  frequently  show  these  pieces  of  the  larval  cuticula  trailing  from  the 
two  ends.  When  such  sheets  of  larval  cuticula  are  mounted  and  stained 
they  show  a  perfectly  homogeneous  structure. 

Adult  cuUcida.  The  development  of  the  adult  cuticula  commences  with 
the  formation  of  a  rather  indefinite  granular  layer  under  the  larval  cuticula, 
but  almost  simultaneously  there  appears  under  this  a  lighter  layer  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  fibrous  cuticula.  The  granular  layer  is  the  rudiment 
of  the  homogeneous  or  non-fibrous  cuticula  and  areolar  structures  of 
the  adult.  Fibrous  cuticula  and  areolar  structures  develop  simultaneously 
(Figs.  161,169).  The  stains  employed  failed  to  bring  out  any  structures 
in  the  fibrous  cuticula  during  its  development.  The  hypoderm  cells 
often  give  off  conical  projections  into  the  developing  cuticula  and  the 
apices  of  the  cones  can  sometimes  be  seen  to  extend  to  the  granular 
layer  (Figs.  166, 167).    At  the  points  where  the  apices  reach  the  granular 
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layer  the  latter  becomes  thickened  and  in  it  are  developed  hyaline 
bodies,  usually  two  at  each  point  (Figs.  104,  161,  169).  These  hyaline 
bodies  later  become  oval  in  outline  and  give  the  cuticula  its  areo- 
lated  appearance  (Fig.  160).  The  homogeneous  cuticula,  which  alwa3rs 
remains  more  or  less  granular,  is  formed  from  the  granular  layer  chiefly 
over  these  bodies,  but  also  between  and  under  them.  The  connections 
between  the  granular  layer  and  the  hypoderm  remain  as  definite  proto- 
plasmic strands,  coming  to  the  surface  usually  between  the  oval  bodies 
(Figs.  1,  160,  164).  At  intervals  heavier  protoplasmic  strands  pierce 
the  fibrous  cuticula,  and  over  them  the  granular  layer  thickens  to  form 
the  short  cuticular  tubercles  or  bristles  which  are  found  especially  in 
two  ventral  rows,  but  also  sparingly  scattered  over  the  rest  of  the  body 
(Figs.  140,  164).  Where  the  heavier  strands  pass  thru  the  cuticula  the 
fibers  remain  separated  to  form  a  cross  (Fig.  1).  At  the  sides  of  the  male 
cloacal  aperture  the  bristles  in  the  two  ventral  rows  are  very  much  elonga- 
ted. Anteriad  from  that  point  they  gradually  shorten,  posteriad  they 
remain  high  to  the  bases  of  the  prongs  and  then  become  shorter  and  are 
scattered  over  the  inner  ventral  surfaces  of  the  prongs  (Fig.  133).  The 
oval  bodies  are  absent  on  these  surfaces. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  homogeneous  or  non-fibrous  cuticula  is  usually 
hyaline  in  appearance,  while  the  granules  remain  evident  in  a  lower  layer 
which  indefinitely  grades  into  the  hyaline  layer,  and  at  places  may  be 
absent  or  at  others  may  reach  the  surface.  The  bristles  are  composed 
chiefly  of  the  hyaline  substance,  but  usually  show  at  the  base  a  cone  of  the 
granular  material.  Since  the  granular  substance  stains  deeply  it  has  been 
impossible  to  trace  the  protoplasmic  strands  farther  than  to  the  bases  of 
the  bristles. 

Fibers  do  not  appear  in  the  cuticula  until  it  has  reached  nearly 
its  full  diameter.  They  are  wound  spirally  around  the  body  in  two 
directions  so  that  they  cross  each  other  forming  antero-posterior  angles  of 
about  175  degrees  and  lateral  angles  of  about  65  degrees  (Fig.  1).  Since 
the  fibers  are  all  of  the  same  size  and  the  layers  alternate  regularly,  cross 
sections  of  the  cuticula  do  not  present  the  appearance  of  stratification  so 
obvious  in  the  cuticula  of  Gordius  rohustus  unless  the  sections  are  made 
nearly  parallel  to  one  set  of  fibres.  The  number  of  layers  of  fibers  is  vari- 
able, but  seldom  exceeds  24.  Montgomery  reports  only  11,  but  his  figures 
show  that  he  made  his  counts  on  sections  parallel  to  one  series,  and  counted 
only  alternate  layers.  Over  the  white  surface  at  the  anterior  end  the  fibers 
become  more  closely  packed  and  tend  to  form  a  homogeneous  mass. 

The  color  appears  in  the  manner  described  for  Gordius  rohustus  and 
reaches  its  full  intensity  before  the  parasite  leaves  its  host.  On  June  30  a 
female  was  removed  from  the  host  when  it  was  still  incompletely  colored. 
The  dark  ring  and  the  dorsal  and  ventral  bands  were  clearly  outlined. 
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color  had  begun  to  appear  over  the  rest  of  the  cuticula  at  the  two  ends, 
but  the  middle  region  of  the  body  was  still  white.  The  specimen  was  kept 
alive  until  July  26,  when  it  was  attacked  by  fungi  and  had  to  be  killed. 
It  had  been  mated  and  had  laid  some  eggs,  and  had  been  kept  in  an  open 
glass  dish  in  the  window  where  the  sun  shone  on  it  part  of  the  day;  but  the 
color  had  not  noticeably  changed  except  that  the  white  had  become  soiled. 

Eypoderm.  The  hypoderm  in  this  species  develops  very  much  as  in  Gordius 
robustus.  The  cells  at  first  are  flattened,  very  early  become  columnar,  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  adult  cuticula  become  flattened  again  over 
most  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  They  remain  higher  at  the  two  ends.  At 
the  anterior  end,  under  the  white  surface,  they  project  far  into  the  interior, 
becoming  rod-shaped  or  almost  fibrous  in  nature.  The  nuclei  remain  in 
the  outer  halves  of  the  cells  while  the  lower  parts  become  clear  and  form  a 
distinct  mass  just  anterior  to  the  supraesophageal  ganglion.  These  hyaline 
bases  of  the  cells  later  disintegrate  or  else  form  a  substance  that  is  dissolved 
during  the  preparation  of  the  mount  (Figs.  153,  154). 

Protoplasmic  connections  between  the  hypoderm  cells  are  present  in 
this  species  as  in  the  previous  one  but  no  canal  system  has  been  found. 
The  cells  are  in  cross  section  more  easily  distinguishable  than  in  Gordius 
robustus. 

The  nuclei  from  the  first  are  more  distinct  than  in  Gordius  robusius 
and  each  consists  of  a  large  central  nucleolus  surrounded  by  an  achromatic 
sphere  and  a  somewhat  indefinite  membrane  (Figs.  165,170).  Later  the 
membranes  become  more  distinct,  but  the  nuclei  do  not  become  so  definite- 
ly outlined  as  in  Gordius  robustus  and  the  fusion  of  chromatic  spheres 
occurs  only  in  very  few  instances.  During  the  formationof  the  adult 
cuticula  the  chromatic  substance  increases  in  quantity  and  becomes  scat- 
tered thruout  the  nucleus  (Fig.  167).  In  the  adult  stage  the  nucleus 
shrinks  and  the  chromatic  substance  forms  one  or  two  discs,  almost  com- 
pletely filling  the  membrane. 

Nervous  system  This  system  is  built  on  the  same  fundamental  principle 
as  in  the  previous  species,  but  while  some  parts  stand  out  clearer,  the  struc 
ture  of  the  others  is  not  so  easily  brought  out. 

Central  nervous  system.  The  brain  in  this  species  also  appears  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  proboscis,  but  does  not  begin  its  development 
until  even  later  than  in  Gordius  robustus.  The  rudiment  of  the  brain 
appears  as  a  group  of  deeper  staining  ceils  around  the  connecting  strand 
between  the  stylets  and  the  base  of  the  proboscis  (Fig.  162)  but  the 
cells  soon  lose  their  staining  properties  and  become  indistinguishable  from 
the  mesoderm  cells  which  surround  them  (Fig.  151).  The  bundles  of 
nerve  fibres  leading  from  them  can,  however,  be  distinguished.  Even  at 
a  much  later  stage,  when  the  nerve  cord  is  beginning  to  separate  from 
the  hypoderm,  the  ganglion  cells  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  rest. 
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At  that  time  the  main  group  lies  in  an  indefinite  mass  over  the  esophagus, 
just  anterior  to  the  end  of  the  nerve  cord,  and  is  connected  with  the  cord 
by  two  large  commissures  passing  around  the  esophagus.  Under  the  eso- 
phagus, at  the  very  end  of  the  cord,  a  smaller  group  of  ganglion  cells  is 
more  easily  distinguishable. 

In  further  development  the  dorsal  group  becomes  completely  isolated 
from  other  tissues,  remaining  connected  only  with  the  nerve  cord  by  the 
commissures  and  in  some  cases  also  with  the  anterior  hypoderm  by  scatter- 
ed, half  disintegrated  fibres  (Fig.  153).  No  marked  change  occurs  in  the 
ventral  group.  At  the  sides  of  this  group  fibres  pass  anteriad  to  the  anterior 
hypoderm  cells.  The  fibres  usually  become  more  or  less  definitely  separated 
into  two  ventral  and  two  lateral  tracts. 

The  ventral  cord  arises  and  develops  as  described  for  Gordius  robustus 
(Figs.  135,  146,  147,  158).  The  cellular  elements  do  not  all  remain  under 
the  fibre  tracts,  pushing  up  into  them  as  they  did  in  Gordius  robustus,  but 
grow  up  over  the  sides,  partly  enclosing  the  fibres  and  leaving  them  in 
contact  with  the  parenchyma  over  only  about  one  third  of  the  circum- 
ference, in  later  stages  even  less  (Fig.  141).  On  account  of  this  over- 
growth of  the  cells  the  cross  fibres  do  not  present  a  radiating  appearance 
but  cross  each  other  at  various  angles  within  the  cord.  There  are,  how 
ever,  two  longitudinal  rows  of  heavier  fibres  originating  from  the  two 
primary  cell  rows  and  passing  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  cord,  dividing  the 
longitudinal  fibres  into  three  main  tracts  (Fig.  159). 

The  structure  of  the  large  cells  in  the  two  primary  rows  is  more  easily 
demonstrated  in  this  species  than  in  the  previous  one.  The  cells  are  bipolar, 
giving  off  one  fibre  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  cord  and  another  to  the  longi- 
tudinal fibre  tract  (Fig.  139).  The  body  of  the  cell  is  rounded  or  flask- 
shaped  and  the  two  fibres  are  given  off  at  one  side.  Some  smaller  cells 
were  also  found  to  be  bipolar  and  of  similar  structure,  but  in  case  of  the 
majority  of  the  smaller  cells  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  exact  structure. 

No  cell  bodies  can  be  distinguished  in  the  connection  between  the  nerve 
cord  and  hypoderm  after  the  two  have  separated,  but  fibres  can  be  traced 
thru  it  from  the  cord  to  the  hypoderm.  At  the  point  where  the  fibres  from 
the  cord  enter  the  hypoderm  longitudinal  fibres  are  frequently  found,  and 
these  fibres  in  some  cases  separate  to  form  a  longitudinal  canal,  the  sub- 
neural  canal  of  European  workers. 

In  the  male  the  nerve  cord  ends  at  the  posterior  end  as  it  does  in  the 
previous  species.  The  cloacal  ganglion  consists  of  a  slight  thickening  of 
the  cord  beginning  somewhat  anterior  to  the  musculature  of  the  sperm 
ducts  and  extending  back  to  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  cord  (Fig.  164). 
It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  musculature  of  the  vasa  deferentia. 

The  cloacal  ganglion  in  the  female  is  similar  to  that  found  in  Gordius 
robustus  but  presents  some  modifications  on  account  of  the  posterior  exten- 
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sion  of  the  dorsal  and  lateral  lobes.  The  nerve  cord  ends  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lateral  lobes  and  is  partly  inturned  with  the  hypoderm  that  lines 
the  cloaca.  On  account  of  this  intuming  the  cord  passes  into  the  hypoderm 
not  on  the  external  body  surface  as  it  does  in  Gordius  robustus,  but  in  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  cloaca.  Here  the  longitudinal  fibers  pass  into  the  hypo- 
derm and  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the  previous  species  they  also  pass  around 
to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  cloaca. 

Peripheral  nervous  system.  Just  as  in  the  previous  species  the  peri- 
pheral nervous  system  consists  of  fibers  and  cells  in  the  hypoderm.  Since 
these  structures  were  clearly  described  by  Montgomery,  no  detailed 
account  of  them  will  be  given  here. 

Digestive  system.  This  system  is  like  that  f  oimd  in  Gordius  robustus,  but 
in  the  adult  condition  does  open  to  the  exterior  at  the  anterior  end. 

Mouth  and  esophagus.  In  this  species  the  strand  of  cells  which  connects 
the  stylets  to  the  base  of  the  proboscis  remains  attached  to  the  anterior  end 
of  the  intestine  and  is  not  only  retained  in  the  tissue,  but  actually  undergoes 
development.  At  first  it  is  a  very  short  connection  between  the  part  of  the 
proboscis  that  does  not  develop  and  the  anterior  end  of  the  intestine,  but 
as  development  proceeds  it  elongates  and  thickens,  forming  a  bulb-like 
enlargement  in  front  of  the  intestine  with  an  elongation  projecting  dorsally 
over  the  end  of  the  latter  (Figs.  151,  153-4).  It  passes  thru  between  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  cell  groups  of  the  cephalic  ganglion  and  between  the 
two  commissures.  In  the  young  stages  it  has  been  impossible  to  demon- 
strate definitely  the  presence  of  a  tube  in  this  strand.  Altho  some  sections 
give  the  appearance  of  the  presence  of  a  capillary  tube,  this  tube,  if  present, 
is  so  small  and  its  walls  so  indefinite  that  it  cannot  be  traced.  At  about 
the  time  the  adult  cuticula  is  formed  most  of  the  cells  composing  the  strand 
disintegrate,  forming  a  tube  about  which  the  parenchyma  cells  form  fairly 
definite  walls.  Some  of  the  outer  cells  of  the  strand  usually  also  remain 
intact  and  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  walls  (Figs.  153-4).  By  the 
loss  of  the  proboscis,  when  the  larval  cuticula  is  shed,  the  tube  is  opened 
at  its  anterior  end. 

Intestine.  The  development  of  the  intestine  proceeds  in  this  species  much 
as  it  does  in  Gordius  robustus.  Here  also  diverticula  are  formed  to  receive 
the  oviducts  and  sperm  ducts  (Figs.  148,  165).  The  cells  of  the  intestinal 
walls  are  more  easily  distinguished  than  they  were  in  the  previous  species, 
and  an  inner,  vascular  zone  is  never  differentiated.  The  modifications 
at  the  posterior  end  will  be  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  the  reproductive 
system. 

Excretory  system.  This  species  also  presents  no  trace  of  an  excretory 
system 

Circulatory  system.  No  vessels  are  present,  but  longitudinal  cavities  are 
present  in  this  species  as  they  were  in  Gordius  robustus.   Here  also  the  main 
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cavity  lies  around  the  dorsal  part  of  the  intestine  and  may  be  divided  by 
the  gonads  into  a  median  canal  over  the  intestine  and  two  lateral  canals, 
or  the  median  canal  may  be  absent  (Figs.  145,  158).  In  the  males 
frequently  the  parenchyma  fills  the  entire  space,  leaving  no  cavities  around 
the  intestine.  In  the  females  there  is  usually  also  a  cavity  on  the  dorsal 
side  between  the  ovaries.  This  is  seldom  present  in  the  males.  In  later 
stages,  when  part  or  all  of  the  reproductive  products  have  been  discharged, 
other  cavities  appear  in  both  males  and  females. 

Muscles.  As  in  the  previous  species,  these  consist  of  a  cylinder  of 
longitudinal  fibers  just  beneath  the  hypoderm  and  of  the  cloacal  muscula- 
tures. The  cylinder  of  longitudinal  muscles  is  interrupted  only  on  the 
ventral  side  by  the  connection  between  the  nerve  cord  and  the  hypoderm, 
and  is  lost  in  the  parenchyma  before  the  extreme  ends  of  the  body  are 
reached. 

Longitudinal  muscles.  The  longitudinal  muscles  begin  their  differ- 
entiation slightly  later  than  they  do  in  Gordius  robustus.  In  the  youngest 
specimens  sectioned  they  are  still  similar  to  mesenchyma  cells,  and  appear 
rounded  or  cuboidal  in  cross  section,  but  have  the  shape  of  short  spindles 
when  viewed  from  the  side  (Figs.  147, 155, 156, 165).  Later  the  ends  elongate, 
and  the  main  bodies  of  the  cells  become  crowded  inward  by  the  intercala- 
tion of  the  elongating  ends  near  the  hypoderm.  Soon,  however,  the  bodies 
of  the  cells  also  elongate  and  the  diameters  become  nearly  equal  at  the 
inner  and  the  outer  edges.  The  ultimate  shape  of  the  muscle  cell  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  previous  species,  but  the  cell  is  even  more  elong- 
ated and  the  nucleus  is  very  much  elongated  so  that  it  extends  even  into  the 
narrower  parts  of  the  cell  (Figs.  6, 158,  174).  The  adult  muscle  cell  shows 
a  layer  of  longitudinal  fibrils,  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  species,  lying 
just  inside  the  cell  membrane  and  completely  surrounding  the  remainder 
of  the  cell.  Some  of  the  cells  that  are  crowded  inward  by  the  nerve  cord 
and  come  to  lie  at  the  side  of  the  connecting  lamella  develop  into  muscle 
cells,  so  that  some  of  the  muscles  appear  to  be  inserted  on  the  lamella. 

Cloacal  musculature.  The  radiating  cloacal  musculature  of  the  male, 
so  prominent  in  the  previous  species,  is  lacking  in  Paragordius  varius 
except  for  a  few  longitudinal  fibres  at  the  posterior  side  of  the  cloaca 
which  are  clearly  continuous  with  the  longitudinal  body  muscles. 

The  circular  muscles  around  the  sperm  ducts  are  located  a  short  dis- 
tance anterior  to  the  cloaca  and  are  more  highly  developed  than  in  the 
previous  species  (Fig.  164).  They  develop  from  mesenchyme  cells  (Fig.  142). 

As  in  the  female  of  Gordius  robustus,  so  in  the  female  of  Paragordius 
varius y  circular  fibers  are  found  chiefly  around  the  duct  connecting  the  cloacal 
gland  with  the  seminal  receptacle,  but  also  surrounding  the  gland  itself 
and  in  a  thin  sheet  even  surrounding  the  cloaca  behind  the  gland.  Very 
thin  layers  of  these  fibers  also  surround  the  oviducts.    The  fibers  develop 
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from  mesench3ane  and  in  the  later  stages  have  heavy  walls  similar  to  those 
of  the  parench3ana. 

Parenchyma  and  mesenteries.  The  parenchyma  arises  as  in  the  preceding 
species,  but  fills  the  body  cavity  more  completely  in  the  early  stages.  It 
not  only  forms  the  lining  for  the  muscles  and  surrounds  the  testes  in  the 
males,  but  it  also  surrounds  the  ovaries  in  the  females.  As  the  ventral 
buds  in  the  ovaries  appear  and  the  eggs  fill  the  body  cavity,  the  inner  walls 
of  the  ovaries  become  extended  around  the  intestine  to  the  sides  of  the 
nerve  cord,  and  in  that  way  the  two  mesenteries  are  formed  (Fig.  158). 
The  outer  walls  of  the  ovaries  are  turned  back  upon  themselves  at  the 
points  where  the  buds  arise,  and  thus  double  lamellae  are  established  reach- 
ing from  those  points  to  the  muscles  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body.  There 
the  layer  of  each  lamella  that  lies  next  to  the  original  ovarian  tube  is  con- 
tinuous over  that  tube  with  its  inner  wall,  while  the  outer  layer  of  the 
lamella  is  continuous  with  the  outer  covering  of  the  ovarian  bud,  passing 
close  to  the  lining  of  the  muscles,  around  to  the  ventral  side  to  join  the 
ventral  edge  of  the  mesentery,  or  inner  wall  of  the  bud.  As  development 
proceeds,  the  germ  cells  leave  the  primary  ovarian  tubes,  just  as  they  do 
in  Gordius  robustus,  and  the  outer  walls  of  these  tubes  appear  as  parts  of 
the  mesenteries.  As  a  result  the  mesenteries  in  later  stages  appear  to  be 
composed  of  three  layers  of  cells  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  body,  but  of  a 
single  layer  in  the  ventral  part  (Fig.  159).  Even  in  the  males  the  paren- 
chyma forms  about  the  gonads  more  definite  layers  than  were  found  in 
Gordius  robustus  (Fig.  174). 

During  the  formation  of  the  adult  cuticula  heavy  walls  appear  about 
the  parench3ana  cells,  in  many  cases  much  heavier  than  in  the  previous 
species  (Fig.  164).  The  cells  are  normally  somewhat  elongated,  poly- 
hedral or  barrel-shaped  (Figs.  3,  164),  but  may  in  other  cases  have  the 
irregular  polyhedral  form  found  in  Gordius  robustus.  The  cells  in  this 
species  remain  more  intact  and  more  completely  fill  the  spaces. 

In  the  anterior  end,  behind  the  dorsal  group  of  ganglion  cells,  the  mesen- 
chyme cells  become  crowded  together  very  closely  and  form  a  capsule 
which  encloses  the  ganglion  cells  on  all  sides  except  that  covered  by  the 
flattened  anterior  surface  (Figs.  153-4) .  This  capsule  is  formed  just  before 
the  heavy  cell  walls  appear.  Its  adult  structure  has  been  adequately 
described  by  Montgomery. 

Reproductive  organs.  The  germ  cells  arise  as  in  Gordius  robustus ,  and  in 
early  stages  can  not  be  distinguished  from  mesenchyme  cells  in  other  parts 
of  the  body  (Fig.  136).  In  the  middle  of  the  body  the  gonads  assume  a 
definite  shape  before  they  become  surrounded  by  mesenchyme  cells,  which 
at  that  time  have  become  easily  distinguishable  (Figs.  147, 156, 157).  After 
that  the  mesenchyme  proliferates  very  rapidly  and  completely  envelopes  the 
gonads  with  definite  layers.  The  gonads  of  the  two  sexes  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  early  stages. 
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Development  of  the  testes  in  the  male  proceeds  as  described  for  Gardius 
fohustus.  The  membranes  enclosing  the  testes  are  usually  not  so  heavy  as 
in  that  species  and  the  cellular  parts  of  the  sperm  ducts  extend  both  anterior 
and  posterior  to  the  short  muscular  areas. 

The  spermatozoa  develop  as  in  the  previous  species  except  that  the 
head  and  cytoplasmic  parts  become  more  definitely  separated  before  the 
axis  of  the  cell  becomes  straightened,  causing  the  spermatozoon  to  be 
doubled  upon  itself  when  it  is  first  formed  (Fig.  137).  Head  and  cytoplas- 
mic part  are  definitely  separated  from  each  other.  In  the  seminal  receptacle 
of  the  female  the  cytoplasm  elongates  into  the  heavy  flagellum  of  uniform 
diameter  (Fig.  138). 

The  reproductive  organs  in  the  female  develop  very  much  as  they  do  in 
Gordius  robustus.  The  membranes  forming  the  primary  ovarian  tubes  are 
not  so  heavy  as  in  that  species.  The  doacal  structures  arise  essentially  as 
in  Gordius  robustus,  but  show  modifications  in  certain  details. 

The  part  of  the  cloaca  lined  by  the  invaginated  hypoderm  forms  a  tube 
at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  equal  in  length  to  at  least  twenty  times 
the  diameter  of  the  body  at  that  point.  The  intestinal  diverticula  arise 
a  short  distance  anterior  to  the  point  of  union  between  ectoderm  and 
entoderm  and  are  less  distinct  than  in  Gordius  robustus ,  appearing  only 
as  the  points  at  which  the  intestinal  wall  begins  to  become  modified. 
The  oviducts  develop  from  the  posterior  ends  of  the  primary  ovarian  tubes 
and  unite  to  form  the  rudiment  of  the  cloacal  gland  and  seminal  receptacle 
The  receptaculum  seminis  becomes  distinctly  separated  from  the  gland, 
remaining  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  (Fig.  168).  The  ovaries  open  at 
the  sides  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  gland  and  the  intestine  opens  into  it 
on  the  dorsal  side  at  the  posterior  end,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  in  this  case  that  the  gland  opens  into  the  ventral  side  of  the  intestine. 
(Figs.  168,  171). 

At  the  point  of  union  between  entoderm  and  ectoderm  a  constriction 
or  valve  appears  in  later  stages  (Fig.  171).  The  inner  ends  of  the  cells 
lining  the  cloaca  between  the  valve  and  the  cloacal  gland  secrete  a 
clear  substance  that  almost  completely  fills  the  lumen  of  the  tube. 
A  similar  substance  is  secreted  by  the  cells  lining  the  oviducts.  Radiating 
from  the  cells  are  thin  membranes  apparently  enclosing  the  substance, 
and  a  heavier  layer  surrounds  the  remnant  of  the  lumen.  In  the  adult 
stage  the  inner  part  of  the  secretion  is  swept  away  and  little  remains 
except  the  bases  of  the  membranes  which  Montgomery  regarded  as  cilia. 
The  hypoderm  of  the  posterior  region  of  the  cloaca  also  secretes  a  hyaline 
substance  which  passes  in  long  threads  thru  cuticular  pores  into  the  lumen 
(Figs.  7,  171).  This  substance  disappears  at  the  time  of  the  entrance 
of  the  spermatozoa  and  may  aid  in  their  migration  into  the  seminal  recep- 
tacle, but  the  secretion  of  the  substance  continues  after  insemination. 
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The  epithelium  of  the  cloacal  gland  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
adult  cuticula  develops  projections  in  which  the  cells  appear  like  buds  on 
central  stalks.  (Fig.  163.) 

In  specimens  that  have  deposited  their  eggs  the  cells  become  shriveled 
and  the  body  cavity  contains  only  the  nerve  cord»  a  very  small  intestine, 
and  the  parenchyma  membranes,  which  now  have  all  taken  more  or  less 
a  dorso-ventral  position  and  tend  to  flatten  the  body  in  that  direction 
(Fig.  103). 
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DISCUSSION 

In  the  following  discussion  I  shall  compare  briefly  the  results  obtained 
in  the  present  investigations  with  those  obtained  by  other  authors  and  give 
interpretations  of  some  of  the  facts  observed.  In  the  comparisons  I  shall 
confine  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the  more  recent  literature.  The  lack 
of  proper  methods  of  investigation  makes  the  reports  of  the  older  writers 
of  little  value  except  as  historical  documents. 

•      BIOLOGY 

Altho  the  behavior  of  the  Gordiacea  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
workers  who  have  obtained  living  material,  the  observations  have  for  the 
most  part  been  fragmentary  and  have  yielded  little  that  is  of  scientific 
value.  Even  the  present  report  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  the  mere 
beginning  of  a  systematic  study  of  the  behavior  of  certain  species  during 
the  different  stages  of  their  life  cycle. 

Occurrence  and  behavior  of  adults 

Various  workers  have  reported  that  among  the  Gordiacea  there  is  a 
predominance  of  males  over  females.  The  most  recent  statement  to  that 
effect  was  made  by  Meyer  (1913),  who  reported  that  he  collected  201 
specimens  and  found  only  6  to  be  females.  Von  Linstow  (1891)  found 
that  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  was  7:3.  More  recently  Mtihldorf 
(1914)  stated  that  in  his  collections,  which  were  perhaps  larger  than  any 
previous  collections  made,  he  failed  to  find  any  consistent  difference  in  the 
number  of  males  and  females. 

With  the  additional  information  presented  in  this  paper  it  is  possible 
to  explain  the  previous  observations  and  to  show  that  the  differences 
observed  were  apparent  and  not  real. 

Von  Linstow  gives  a  table  of  the  specimens  collected  by  him,  including 
both  free  living  and  parasitic  forms.  His  conclusion  is  based  on  the  entire 
collection  which  included  31  females  and  74  males,  and  does  not  hold  true 
either  for  the  free  living  forms  or  the  parasitic  forms  when  considered 
separately.  In  case  of  the  parasitic  forms  he  actually  found  three  males 
and  five  females,  or  a  predominance  of  females. 

I  Camerano  in  the  following  year  published  several  tables  showing  the 
parasites  obtained  from  Blaps  mucronata  in  the  neighborhood  of  Turin. 
These  tables  show  that  he  also  found  no  predominance  of  males  over 
females. 

In  the  parasitic  forms  obtained  during  the  present  investigations  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  difference  in  the  number  of  specimens  of  the  two 
sexes. 
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So  far  as  the  parasitic  forms  are  concerned,  then,  there  is  in  literature 
no  evidence  of  any  real  difference  in  the  number  of  males  and  females  pro- 
duced. It  is  merely  necessary  to  explain  the  difference  observed  in  case  of 
free  living  specimens. 

The  results  of  MUhldorf  have  already  been  mentioned.  In  the  collec- 
tions of  Gordius  robustus  made  during  these  investigations  I  have  usually 
obtained  a  slight  predominance  of  females  over  males,  only  in  a  few  small 
collections  was  a  predominance  of  males  present.  In  the  collection  of 
Paragordius  varius  made  at  Urbana  the  females  were  far  more  numerous 
than  the  males.  At  Douglas  Lake,  however,  the  reverse  was  true.  Most 
of  the  collections  made  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  contained  very  few 
females. 

The  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  behavior  of  the  animals  and  not 
in  any  real  difference  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes.  The  specimens  in 
the  older  collections  were  obtained  mostly  accidentally  and  were  either 
specimens  that  had  just  left  their  hosts,  or  were  in  the  act  of  migration,  or 
specimens  that  had  not  found  a  normal  resting  place.  Since  males  are  as  a 
rule  more  active  than  females  and  more  seldom  come  to  rest  in  secluded 
places,  as  do  females  during  the  egg-la3dng  period,  it  is  but  natural  that 
they  were  the  ones  most  commonly  obtained  in  random  collections.  The 
results  of  Meyer  are  easily  explained  on  this  basis  as  he  obtained  his  speci- 
mens by  collecting  in  open  water  or  dredging  at  the  bottom  of  ponds.  In 
those  locations  he  would  get  nothing  but  migrating  specimens,  chiefly 
males.  Mtihldorf  made  most  of  his  collections  in  small  bodies  of  water 
where  the  females  could  not  seclude  themselves  and  he  obtained  no  real 
difference  in  numbers.  My  own  collections  of  Gordius  robustus  were  made 
chiefly  at  the  egg-la3dng  habitats  of  the  females  and  consequently  there 
was  a  slight  predominance  of  females.  Since  in  this  species  the  males  have 
a  habit  of  remaining  for  the  greater  part  with  the  females  the  predominance 
was  not  very  large.  This  also  explains  why  very  few  specimens  of  Gordius 
robustus  are  obtained  in  general  collections.  The  males  of  Paragordius 
varius  are  more  active  in  nature  and  consequently  very  few  of  them  were 
taken  at  Urbana,  but  they  are  more  frequently  obtained  in  general  collec- 
tions. At  Douglas  Lake  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  habitats  of  the 
egg-laying  females  and  as  a  result  the  females  obtained  were  chiefly  those 
that  had  just  escaped  from  their  hosts.  A  few  were  obtained  that  had 
settled  down  on  grass  near  the  shore  to  lay  eggs. 

Nothing  very  definite  can  be  said  about  the  seasonal  variations  of  the 
Gordiacea  as  reported  by  previous  workers.  The  present  investigations 
indicate  that  the  seasonal  distribution  depends  more  on  the  life  cycle  of  the 
host  than  on  the  habits  of  the  Gordiacea  themselves. 

The  egg-la3dng  habits  of  the  females  and  the  possible  protection  of  the 
eggs  by  tilt  adults  require  some  further  explanation.    Villot  (1874)  des- 
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cribes  to  some  extent  the  egg-la3dng  habits  of  several  species.  Other  work- 
ers have  made  smaller  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  that  subject,  but 
have  usually  assumed  that  the  observations  obtained  on  the  particular 
species  at  hand  must  hold  true  for  all  members  of  the  group.  Since  in  most 
cases  also  the  identifications  of  the  material  at  hand  were  obviously 
erroneous,  such  reports  have  done  little  more  than  add  to  the  confusion 
that  exists.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  such  reports  is  that  of  Wesenberg- 
Lund  (1910).  Some  of  its  errors  have  already  been  pointed  out  by  Miihl- 
dorf .  This  writer,  however,  does  not  himself  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  habits  of  the  different  species  under  his  observation.  From  my  own 
observations  it  is  clear  that  Wesenberg-Lund  observed  two  different 
species,  that  he  described  the  egg  strings  of  one  species,  which  he  did  not 
identify,  and  based  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  eggs 
on  what  he  observed  in  another  species,  which  he  identified  as  Gordnu 
aquaUcus. 

Of  the  first  species  he  obtained  a  single  specimen  with  a  long  string  of 
eggs  wound  around  the  stem  of  a  plant.  The  male  is  absent  and  from  the 
illustration  given  it  is  evident  that  the  female  has  no  protective  instinct, 
as  the  eggs  are  uncovered  and  partly  deserted  by  the  female.  From  the 
character  of  the  egg  string  and  the  habits  of  the  specimen  it  is  evident  that 
the  latter  belonged  to  Chordodes,  Parachordodes,  or  Paragordius. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  species  several  masses  were  observed,  but  the 
egg  strings  were  not  described.  Both  males  and  females  were  present  in  the 
mass  that  was  examined  and  pieces  of  egg  strings  were  found  when  the 
mass  was  separated  later  in  the  season.  Had  Wesenberg-Lund  separated  a 
mass  earlier  in  the  season  he  would  also  have  found  nothing  but  pieces  of 
egg  strings.  These  specimens  belonged  to  Gordius  aqucUicus  or  a  closely 
related  species  which  never  lay  long  strings  of  eggs. 

In  regard  to  the  supposed  protective  instinct  of  the  parent  Gordiacea 
my  observations  confirm  those  of  Villot  and  MUhldorf,  who  were  unable 
to  find  any  evident  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  protect  their  eggs. 
In  nature  the  specimens  of  Gordius  robustus  usually  remain  with  their  eggs 
as  in  the  case  of  the  specimens  observed  by  Wesenberg-Lund.  In  captivity 
this  species  seldom  lays  eggs  and  if  it  does  it  pays  no  attention  to  them,  but 
allows  them  to  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  aquarium  in  small  fragments. 
When  disturbed  in  nature  it  does  not  hesitate  to  abandon  the  eggs.  It 
remains  with  the  eggs  not  because  it  tries  to  protect  them,  but  merely 
because  there  is  no  stimulus  to  cause  it  to  move  on.  In  case  of  Paragordius 
varius  the  male  does  not  remain  with  the  female  even  when  undisturbed 
in  nature.  The  female  usually  remains  with  the  eggs,  but  I  have  also  foimd 
cases  in  which  the  eggs  were  deserted.  Even  when  the  female  remains 
with  the  eggs  it  usually  does  not  surround  them,  but  merely  remains  in  the 
same  vicinity  because  it  has  become  sluggish.    This  type  of  behavior  is 
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indicated  by  the  figure  of  the  first  specimen  described  by  Wesenberg-Lund. 
In  neither  case  can  one  speak  of  a  true  protection  of  eggs  or  young  by  the 
parents.  Indeed,  in  case  of  the  specimens  observed  by  Wesenberg-Limd  in 
the  close  masses  it  is  very  likely  that  most  of  the  eggs  had  dropped  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  long  before  the  larvae  were  ready  to  hatch. 

Behavior  of  larvae 

Little  is  known  to  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  larvae, 
except  that  they  penetrate  the  tissues  of  a  great  many  animals  and  in  most 
of  them  become  encysted  and  perish  later.  Cort  (1915)  even  found  such 
encysted  larvae  in  trematodes.  Villot  (1891)  and  Camerano  (1897)  con- 
clude from  their  own  observations  that  such  encysted  forms  are  invar- 
iably lost  and  can  not  undergo  further  development.  My  observations  on 
Gordius  robustus  show  that  an  encysted  stage  in  that  species  is  not  necessary 
and  also  that  larvae  that  have  lived  free  in  the  water  for  some  time  are 
usually  incapable  of  development. 

Infection  and  intermedial  host 

It  is  possible  in  the  light  of  the  present  evidence  to  show  that  some  of  the 
former  theories  of  infection  are  not  tenable.  The  most  commonly  accepted 
theory  in  Europe  has  been  that  which  assumes  an  active  migration  of  the 
Gordius  larvae  into  the  larvae  of  aquatic  insects  or  into  other  soft  bodied 
aquatic  animals  and  a  consequent  passive  migration  into  a  second  host, 
usually  an  aquatic  insect,  which  devours  the  first  host.  This  theory  finds 
its  support  again  in  the  recent  preliminary  account  of  the  life  history  of 
Gordius  tolosanus  published  by  Hans  Blunck.  He  differs  from  the  older 
views  in  that  they  assume  that  the  adult  D3rtiscus,  to  mention  a  specific 
case,  devoured  the  infected  first  host  while  he  claims  that  the  larval  Dytis- 
cus  ingests  the  first  host  and  becomes  infected.  The  older  theories  seemed 
very  logical  in  cases  where  the  final  host  was  an  aquatic  carnivore,  but 
were  difficult  to  apply  where  it  was  a  supposed  herbivore  like  a  grasshopper 
or  a  cricket.  Montgomery  supposed  in  such  cases  that  the  first  hosts  were 
perhaps  Mayfly  larvae,  that  the  encysted  parasites  were  carried  out  of  the 
water  by  the  emergence  of  the  Mayflies,  and  that  they  were  liberated  at 
the  death  of  the  insect,  remained  for  a  time  on  grass  or  leaves,  and  were 
taken  into  the  final  host  with  the  vegetable  food.  Even  as  late  as  1904  he 
had  not  discovered  that  Gryllus  abreviatus  {assimilis),  which  he  knew  to 
be  the  host  of  Paragordius  varius  is  not  only  an  omnivore  but  a  cannibal 
and  that  it  is  fond  of  its  nightly  bath.  Assuming  that  the  host  is  truly 
terrestrial,  he  went  so  far  as  to  undertake  experiments  on  desiccation  of 
worms  that  had  just  emerged  and  to  formulate  theories  in  regard  to  the 
chances  a  worm  deposited  on  dry  land  had  for  getting  back  to  the  water. 
Observations  made  during  the  present  investigations  show  that  all  hosts 
of  both  species  of  Gordiacea  here  considered  are  neither  truly  terrestria^ 
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nor  truly  herbivorous.  There  is  then,  so  far  as  the  habits  of  the  hosts  are 
concerned,  no  reason  why  the  infection  should  not  take  place  as  indicated 
in  the  earlier  papers  of  Villot  and  Camerano  and  in  the  reports  of  most  other 
writers.  But  the  later  conclusions  of  Villot  and  Camerano  did  not  agree 
with  the  older  views,  neither  do  the  results  of  the  present  investigation  bear 
them  out.  Those  views  have  obtained  their  greatest  support  in  the  report 
of  Blunck.  But  sinde  he  does  not  submit  the  facts  upon  which  his  conclu- 
sions are  based  it  is  impossible  to  know  at  present  whether  the  larvae  that 
developed  in  the  young  stages  of  Dytiscus  were  encysted  forms  that  the 
insect  had  devoured  with  prey  or  whether  they  were  larvae  that  had 
merely  adhered  to  the  food  or  had  even  bored  thru  the  external  covering 
of  the  insects  and  thus  actively  migrated  into  them.  The  mere  fact  that 
he  observed  encysted  larvae  in  the  prey  of  the  larval  beetles  would  in  no 
way  constitute  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  these  encysted  forms  were  identical 
with  the  parasitic  stages  found  later  in  the  beetles.  The  actual  evidence 
presented  up  to  the  present  time  indicates  that  there  is  in  the  life  history 
of  the  Gordiacea  no  encysted  stage  and  no  change  of  hosts.  However, 
different  species  of  the  group  may  differ  in  this  respect. 

DevelopmcfUal  period 

The  conclusion  of  §v&ben(k,  that  the  young  forms  must  live  several  years 
in  the  bodies  of  the  insects,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  present  report.  Blunck 
also  does  not  indicate  that  the  developmental  period  is  very  long,  as  he 
states  that  the  parasites  usually  emerge  soon  after  the  beetle  has  attained 
its  adult  form. 

The  theory  of  Villot,  Camerano  and  others  that  the  Gordiacea  fre- 
quently leave  their  hosts  before  the  cuticula  is  completely  formed  has  in 
no  way  been  confirmed  in  the  present  work.  On  the  contrary,  the  obser- 
vations show  that  in  the  species  investigated  no  essential  change  takes  place 
in  the  cuticula  after  the  specimens  have  emerged.  The  theory  was  not 
based  upon  observations  made  on  the  same  specimens  but  merely  upon  the 
fact  that  certain  specimens  presented  slightly  different  cuticular  structures 
than  did  others.  These  differences  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
specimens  developed  in  different  host  species  or  in  the  same  host  species 
under  different  conditions.  The  placing  of  small  or  light  colored  specimens 
in  the  category  of  young  individuals  is  based  upon  no  scientifically 
established  facts.  The  present  observations  show  that  the  statement  of 
Villot  that  young  specimens  of  Gordius  villoii  have  a  smooth  cuticula  and 
that  the  bristles  develop  later  is  founded  upon  error.  Either  the  smooth 
individuals  belong  to  a  different  species  from  the  ones  with  bristles  or  the 
European  species  is  variable  in  regard  to  that  character. 

ORGANOGENY 

In  regard  to  the  organogeny  the  work  of  Vejdovsky  (1894)  stands 
almost  alone.     The  contributions  of  Villot  on  that  subject  are  of  little 
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scientific  value.  His  specimens  were  rendered  unfit  for  histological  inves- 
tigation by  the  methods  he  employed  in  removing  and  killing  the  parasites. 
As  proof  it  is  merely  necessary  to  consider  his  figures  and  interpretations 
of  the  hypoderm.  I  have  obtained  essentially  the  same  results  in  specimens 
that  were  removed  in  water  and  were  not  properly  killed.  In  that  case 
the  cells  shrink  and  appear  as  small,  deeply  staining  bodies  with  the  inter- 
cellular bridges  forming  radiations  from  these  centres.  The  whole  mass 
appears  as  a  network  such  as  Villot  (1874)  has  figured. 

Even  Vejdovsky's  work  is  not  free  from  similar  defects.  The  figures 
of  the  degenerating  nuclei  are  certainly  nothing  more  than  those  of  poorly 
preserved  nuclei  in  which  parts  of  the  nuclear  structures  had  been  macer- 
ated out.  Naturally  different  stages  of  such  a  process  would  be  found.  He 
supplies  part  of  the  evidence  for  that  himself  in  stating  that  the  specimens 
obtained  from  Camerano,  which  were  preserved  in  alcohol  and  were  other- 
wise in  very  poor  condition,  gave  him  the  best  results  in  the  study  of  these 
stages  in  the  nuclear  changes.  Vejdovsky  was  handicapped  in  many  ways. 
He  was  unable  to  cut  sections  less  than  20  m  thick  and  had  at  his  disposal 
no  better  stains  than  the  carmins. 

In  regard  to  the  morphology  of  the  adults  all  the  papers  except  those 
of  Montgomery,  Vejdovsky,  Rauther  and  Svibenik  are  of  little  scientific 
value  because  the  investigations  were  either  too  fragmentary  or  they  were 
carried  out  under  conditions  that  could  produce  no  accurate  results.  The 
present  investigations  show  that  all  conclusions  based  purely  upon  adult 
structures  are  subject  to  verification.  It  is  impossible  to  interpret  properly 
the  adult  structures  of  the  Gordiacea  without  knowing  something  about 
their  development. 

Metamorphosis 

Altho  the  present  work  gives  some  information  in  tegard  to  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  two  species  studied,  there  are  many  questions  that  still 
remain  unanswered.  There  exists  no  previous  literature  on  this  subject. 
Montgomery  (1904)  and  after  him  Miihldorf  assumed  that  the  proboscis 
of  the  larva  is  a  precephalon  and  does  not  take  part  in  the  development. 
The  present  investigations  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  brain 
of  the  adult  in  both  of  the  species  examined  develops  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  proboscis,  and  that  even  the  cord  of  tissue  connecting  the  stylets 
with  the  partition  between  proboscis  and  body,  representing  possibly  the 
larval  esophagus,  develops  in  one  of  the  species. 

The  present  investigations  have  also  for  the  first  time  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  larval  cuticula  is  shed  when  the  parasite  attains  its  full  develop- 
ment and  that  the  remnants  of  the  larval  proboscis  which  do  not  take  part 
in  development  are  lost  with  the  larval  cuticula. 
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LaUr  devdopmeni 

The  later  development  in  both  species  consists  of  uninterrupted  growth 
and  differentiation  from  the  time  the  first  rudiments  of  the  organs  of  the 
adult  appear  to  the  time  the  parasites  are  ready  to  leave  their  hosts. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  a  larval  stage  in  the  Gordiacea  has 
become  even  more  complicated  thru  the  present  studies.  Villot  regarded 
the  larva  as  an  embryo  and  designated  the  parasitic  stage  as  larva.  Nearly 
all  other  writers  have  considered  the  stage  that  is  free  living  after  leaving 
the  egg  as  larva  and  the  later  stages  as  developmental,  yoimg  or  juvenile. 
The  application  of  the  name  larva  to  the  parasitic  stage  was  regarded  as 
incorrect  because  it  had  no  remnant  of  the  earlier  larva  ^cept  the  degene- 
rated proboscis  and  there  was  no  definite  change  that  marked  the  transi- 
tion between  this  stage  and  the  adult.  The  discovery  of  the  larval  cuticula 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  shed  at  the  time  the  parasite  becomes  ready  to  leave 
its  host  removes  to  a  great  extent  the  objections  to  the  application  of  the 
term  to  the  parasitic  stage,  and  the  term  larva  used  to  designate  all  the 
stages  from  the  time  the  free  living  form  emerges  from  the  egg  to  the  time 
the  parasite  is  ready  to  leave  the  host  would  certainly  be  justified.  But 
since  the  free  living  and  the  parasitic  stages  are  in  many  ways  completely 
different,  I  have  used  the  term  larva  in  this  paper  to  designate  only  the 
free  living  form  and  have  used  for  the  other  the  term  parasite  or  parasitic 
stage.  The  term  embryo  is  incorrectly  used  when  applied  to  the  free  living 
form.  The  other  terms  for  the  parasitic  stage  have  for  the  most  part  been 
avoided  in  this  paper  because  they  are  misleading.  The  term  juvenile  can 
be  applied  to  any  other  stage  except  the  adult.  The  term  developmental 
can  just  as  correctly  be  applied  to  the  embryological  stage  as  to  the  para- 
sitic. 

Cuticula.  During  the  entire  developmental  period  the  larval  cuticula 
expands  and  also  increases  in  thickness.  In  that  respect  it  differs  from  the 
cuticula  of  arthropods. 

The  fibrous  cuticula  of  the  adult  is  in  neither  of  the  species  a  secretion 
of  the  hypoderm,  but  a  differentiation  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  cells,  as 
was  already  pointed  out  by  Rauther.  In  other  respects  the  cuticula  in  the 
two  species  is  formed  very  differently.  In  Gordius  robustus  there  is  an 
intermediate  layer  formed  between  larval  and  the  adult  cuticula,  the  non- 
fibrous  cuticula  is  laid  down  before  the  fibrous  cuticula  begins  to  be  formed, 
the  bristles  are  projections  of  the  fibrous  cuticula,  and  there  are  no  evident 
protoplasmic  connections  between  the  non-fibrous  cuticula  and  the  hypo- 
derm.  In  Paragordius  varius  the  larval  cuticula  remains  in  contact  with 
the  non-fibrous  cuticula,  the  structures  of  the  non-fibrous  cuticula  are 
laid  down  by  protoplasmic  strands  that  extend  up  to  it  from  the  hypoderm 
and  are  present  even  in  the  adult,  and  the  bristles  or  tubercles  are  struc- 
tures of  the  non-fibrous  cuticula.    The  larger  radiating  fibers  that  form  the 
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bristles  in  Gordius  robusPus  may  be  homologous  with  the  protoplasmic 
strands  in  Paragordius  variuSf  but  they  do  not  appear  to  retain  living  sub- 
stance in  the  adult  condition. 

Montgomery  states  that  he  failed  to  find  any  strands  of  protoplasm 
passing  thru  the  fibrous  cuticula  of  Paragordius  varius  but  found  granules 
in  the  fibrous  cuticula  of  the  male  in  the  region  where  the  tubercles  are 
present.  He  also  figures  branching  roots  for  the  tubercles.  His  method  of 
staining  for  a  long  time  with  iron  hematoxylin  would  not  readily  bring  out 
continuous  fibers.  What  he  figures  as  granules  in  the  fibrous  cuticula  are 
undoubtedly  nothing  more  than  the  ends  of  some  of  the  protoplasmic 
strands  which  in  that  locality  are  very  large.  The  roots  of  the  tubercles 
can  be  nothing  else  than  several  pieces  of  strands  which  he  could  not  trace 
accurately  and  consequently  regarded  as  passing  to  the  same  tubercle. 
The  protoplasmic  strands  in  the  cuticula  have  been  figured  for  other  species 
of  Gordiacea,  and  Vejdovsky  (1894)  shows  them  in  definite  relation  to  the 
areolae. 

Hypoderm  and  nervous  system.  It  is  impossible  within  the  space  of  this 
paper  to  discuss  the  minor  differences  that  exist  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
hypoderm.  Some  of  the  artifacts  in  the  figures  of  Vejdovsky  have  already 
been  pointed  out. 

The  development  of  the  nervous  system  requires  no  further  discussion. 
In  the  structure  of  the  nerve  cord  a  minor  difference  appears  in  the  two 
species  studied,  in  Gordius  robusius  the  neural  lamella  consists  of  a  series 
of  cells  while  in  Paragordius  varius  all  the  cells  are  located  in  the  cord  it' 
self  and  only  fibers  connect  the  cord  with  the  hypoderm.  The  subneural 
canal  of  Vejdovsky  was  probably  an  artifact  due  to  the  separation  of  the 
h3rpoderm  cells  at  the  point  where  the  fibers  from  the  cord  enter.  Rauther 
regarded  most  of  the  large  cells  of  the  nervous  system  as  belonging  to  the 
supporting  tissue.    That  is  certainly  an  error. 

The  mass  of  cells  in  Paragordius  varius  designated  by  Montgomery  as 
retina  must  be  regarded  as  the  major  part  of  the  cephalic  ganglion. 

Alimentary  canal.  The  favorite  textbook  doctrine  that  the  alimen- 
tary canal  of  the  Gordiacea  is  well  developed  and  functional  in  the  parasitic 
stages  must  be  regarded  as  disproved.  Vejdovsky  has  already  pointed  out 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  essential  structure  of  the  alimentary  canal 
in  the  young  forms  and  in  the  adults.  He,  however,  was  unable  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tract,  as  the  youngest  specimens 
examined  by  him  were  at  the  stage  where  the  adult  cuticula  begins  its 
formation  and  were  in  such  miserable  state  of  preservation  that  he  was 
unable  to  locate  the  gonads  in  them.  Evidently  the  entire  interior  had 
become  disintegrated.  He  found  the  larval  proboscis  at  the  point  where 
the  mouth  should  have  been,  but  in  spite  of  that  regarded  the  mouth  as 
open.   In  his  forms  the  larval  esophagus  underwent  even  more  development 
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than  in  Paragordius  varius.  The  brown  gland  which  he  found  in  the  region 
of  the  esophagus  is  either  homologous  with  the  part  of  the  larval  esophagus 
of  Paragordius  varius  that  grows  over  the  intestine  or  else  is  homologous 
with  the  anterior  glandular  part  of  the  intestine  itself.  The  latter  has  been 
the  opinion  of  Montgomery  and  others  who  have  studied  the  larva.  From 
the  present  investigations  it  is  evident  that  the  mouth  does  not  become 
open  until  the  adult  stage  is  reached.  In  Gordius  it  never  becomes  open; 
for  the  connection  between  the  larval  esophagus  and  the  intestine  is  severed 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  parasitic  stage  and  no  opening  can  be  present 
after  that.  It  was  upon  examination  of  sections  of  Gordius  robustus  that 
Ward  (1892)  made  the  positive  assertion  that  in  the  specimen  examined 
there  was  no  trace  of  an  esophagus.  Others  have  obtained  similar  results 
in  this  and  related  species.  Thus  Rauther  in  the  form  he  designated  as 
Gordius  aquaUcus  states  that  he  still  finds  the  mouth  opening  as  a  thin 
chitinous  tube,  but  fails  to  find  any  trace  of  an  esophagus.  Sv&benfk  states 
that  in  Gordius  montenegrinus  the  alimentary  canal  is  very  degenerate. 
Both  of  these  species  are  very  closely  related  to  Gordius  robustus. 

There  is  a  regression  in  tiie  cells  of  the  alimentary  canal  when  the  adult 
stage  is  reached,  but  it  is  not  much  more  pronounced  than  the  regression 
that  begins  at  the  same  time  in  the  other  tissues. 

The  cilia  mentioned  in  the  cloaca  and  genital  tubes  in  the  reports  of 
Montgomery  and  Rauther  have  been  explained  in  the  description  of  Para- 
gordius varius,  Rauther  also  figures  cilia  for  the  intestine  of  Gordius  tokh 
sanus.  His  description,  however,  explains  his  error.  He  states:  ''In  der 
kaudalen  Darmregion  von  G.  tolosanus  war  auch  deutlich  zu  beobachten, 
dass  die  freie  innere  Oberfl&che  des  Epithels  einen  sehr  regelmHssigen 
fibrillar  struirten  Saum  tragt,  der  offenbar  aus  kurzen  Cilien  besteht." 
What  he  observed  was  nothing  more  than  the  inner  differentiated  zone 
that  was  in  some  cases  found  in  Gordius  robustus  in  the  present  investiga- 
tion. It  is  this  type  of  theoretical  interpretation  found  everywhere  in 
Rauther's  paper  that  makes  his  conclusions  almost  worthless.  Fortunately 
he  has  usually  given  his  actual  observations  before  interpreting  them. 
I  have  found  no  cilia  in  the  intestine  of  either  of  the  species  studied  in  any 
stage  of  development. 

Another  case  of  Rauther's  interpretation  is  his  defense  of  Vejdovsky's 
statement  that  the  male  cloaca  is  evertable  and  serves  as  a  bursa  copula- 
trix.  He  defended  Vejdovsky's  statement  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
bristles  around  the  anus  of  the  male,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  that 
it  had  been  contradicted  by  Camerano,  von  Linstow  and  Villot,  and  that 
he  had  observed  no  evidence  to  prove  its  correctness.  But,  the  figure 
given  by  Vejdovsky  (1886,  Fig.  31)  shows  conclusively  that  the  structure 
at  the  anal  opening  can  not  possibly  be  the  everted  cloaca.  He  shows  the 
cloaca  still  in  place  and  the  cellular  part  ending  at  the  anus.  The  part 
extruded  was  evidently  a  mass  of  spermatozoa. 
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Muscles  and  parenchyma.  The  very  close  relationship  between  muscle 
and  parenchyma  cells  is  evident  from  the  descriptions  of  both  of  the  forms 
studied.  In  the  very  earliest  stages  observed  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween muscle  cells  and  mesenchyma  cells  that  later  make  up  the  paren- 
chyma. The  longitudinal  muscle  cells  can  of  course  from  their  position  be 
distingtushed  in  a  general  way  from  mesenchyme  cells;  but  in  many  cases 
cells  appear  that  are  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  muscle  layer, 
and  on  account  of  the  existence  of  all  degrees  of  intercalation,  must  be 
interpreted  as  belonging  to  the  mesenchyma.  Furthermore,  the  cells  that 
line  the  hypoderm  which  later  forms  the  nerve  cord  are  at  the  earliest  stages 
not  distinguishable  from  the  muscle  cells  lining  the  rest  of  the  hypoderm. 
In  case  of  the  cloacal  muscles  all  gradations  can  be  found  between  unmis- 
takable muscle  cells  and  regular  parenchyma  cells.  All  of  these  muscles 
except  the  radiating  muscles  surrounding  the  posterior  part  of  the  cloaca 
of  the  male  develop  from  mesenchyme.  The  radiating  muscles  develop 
from  the  muscle  cells  lining  the  hypoderm  that  is  intumed  at  the  cloaca. 
From  these  facts  it  seems  probable  that  both  muscle  and  parenchyma  cells 
develop  from  mesenchyme  and  that  the  position  rather  than  any  inherent 
properties  of  the  cells  determines  whether  they  are  to  form  muscle  or  par- 
ench3nDaLa  cells. 

The  fibrils  in  the  longitudinal  muscles  do  not  appear  until  the  adult 
stage  has  nearly  been  reached.  Normally  they  arrange  themselves  in  a 
row  completely  surrounding  the  rest  of  the  cell,  but  in  cases  of  excessive 
flattening  they  may  appear  to  be  interrupted  at  the  outer  edge.  Such  cells 
formed  the  basis  of  Vejdovsky's  contention  that  the  muscles  of  the  Gor- 
diacea  are  open  toward  the  hypoderm. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  investigations  the  descriptions  of  the  peri* 
toneal  linings  of  epithelial  nature  must  be  regarded  as  resting  upon  misin- 
terpretations. Vejdovsky  was  the  most  positive  advocate  of  the  theory 
that  the  parenchyma  layers  are  to  be  interpreted  as  true  epithelium. 
Villot  (1881,  1887)  discovered  the  true  origin  of  the  parenchyma  layers, 
but  his  interpretation  was  not  universally  accepted  because  it  lacked 
conclusive  proof.  Von  Linstow  (1889)  also  believed  that  no  true  epithe- 
lium was  present.  Most  other  workers  were  not  inclined  to  give  any  posi- 
tive statements,  except  §v&benik,  who  followed  the  footsteps  of  Vejdovsky, 
and,  altho  his  figures  show  nothing  that  contributes  in  any  way  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  asserted  in  the  most  positive  terms  the  existence 
not  only  of  true  epithelium,  primary  and  secondary  body  cavities,  but 
also  a  rudimentary  segmentation  of  the  body  cavity. 

The  present  investigations  show  that  in  the  early  stages  there  are  no 
epithelial  layers  except  the  hypoderm  and  the  intestine,  that  the  muscles 
and  parenchyma  arise  as  mesenchyme,  and  that  the  mesenteries  and 
peritoneal  linings  are  nothing  more  than  layers  of  parench3nDaLa.     The 
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cavities  present  are  not  true  coelomic  cavities,  but  remnants  of  the  blas- 
tocoel  or  primary  body  cavity.  The  intestine  adheres  to  one  side  of  the 
cavity,  but  is  not  covered  by  the  peritoneal  lining.  In  the  early  stages 
the  gonads  also  are  not  covered  by  parenchyma. 

The  two  species  investigated  differ  widely  in  the  distribution  of  the 
mesenchyme  in  the  female.  In  Gordius  robusUis  the  mesench3nDaLe  does  not 
surround  the  ovaries  while  in  Paragordius  varius  it  completely  surrounds 
them. 

Vejdovsky  was  unfortunate  in  his  investigations  in  that  the  earliest 
stages  at  his  disposal  were  those  in  which  the  mesench3nDaLe  had  just  com- 
pleted the  formation  of  the  lining  of  the  muscles  and  the  covering  for  the 
gonads.  At  that  stage  it  appears  more  like  true  epithelium  than  at  any 
other.  In  his  specimens  the  appearance  was  even  more  that  of  true  epithe- 
lium because  the  looser  mesenchyme  cells  were  not  preserved. 

No  true  circulatory  system  is  present,  but  the  body  cavities  may  be 
regarded  as  chambers  that  aid  in  the  distribution  of  liquids  in  the  body. 

No  trace  of  a  special  organ  for  excretion  is  present.  Montgomery 
found  in  one  female  an  elongated  organ  passing  along  the  dorsal  side  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  intestine  and  at  intervals  giving  off  branches.  He 
regarded  this  as  the  vestige  of  an  excretory  organ  and  described  and  figured 
it  in  detail.  Indeed  he  described  it  so  well  that  his  error  in  interpretation 
is  easily  detected.  The  structure  was  nothing  more  than  the  mycelium 
of  a  fungus,  such  as  are  often  found  in  older  specimens.  Montgomery 
himself  states  that  '4t  is  most  remarkable  that  this  organ  appears  to 
possess  no  nuclei  of  its  own.  Small  deep-staining  nuclei  are  found  in  it 
(about  29  in  number),  but  from  the  close  resemblance  of  these  to  the  nuclei 
of  the  parasitic  organisms  found  in  the  lumen  of  the  medio-ventral  canal, 
they  certainly  belong  to  such  parasites  which  have  penetrated  the  walls  of 
the  organ." 

Reproductive  organs.  The  origin  of  the  germ  cells  must  still  remain  a 
mystery.  That  the  bodies  found  by  Schepotieff  in  the  larval  stage  at  the 
sides  of  the  intestine  are  really  the  primordial  germ  cells  is  very  doubtful 
both  from  the  appearance  of  similar  bodies  in  other  species  and  from  his 
own  description.  In  the  larvae  of  Paragordius  varius  examined  by  me 
similar  bodies  were  present.  Montgomery  figures  two  bodies,  a  smaller  one 
anterior  and  a  larger  one  posterior,  but  states  that  more  may  be  present. 
In  the  specimens  examined  by  me  there  were  present  invariably  the  larger 
posterior  body,  which  undoubtedly  is  a  part  of  the  intestine  filled  with  a 
substance  of  nearly  homogeneous  nature,  and  two  smaller,  spherical  bodies 
with  deeply  staining  centers,  attached  to  the  antero-lateral  edges  of  the 
larger  body.  Montgomery  regards  the  substance  included  in  the  bodies  as 
excretory  in  nature.  In  Gordius  rohusius,  where  two  bodies  appear  that 
answer  more  closely  to  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  Montgomery,  these 
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bodies  disappear  in  the  later  stages  and  the  intestinal  wall  in  that  region 
becomes  buflt  up  of  large  cells.  In  Paragordius  varius  I  have  found  no  trace 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  bodies  in  larvae  that  had  lived  in  the  free  con- 
dition for  a  long  time. 

Schepotieff  in  his  description  says  that  the  bodies  are  formed  from  a 
vesicle  which  arises  from  the  dorsal  side  of  the  intestine.  He  states  that 
they  are  vesicles  composed  of  walls  filled  with  a  gelatinous,  feebly  staining^ 
homogeneous  mass.  Each  wall  he  believes  to  contain  two  flattened  nuclei. 
He  thought  this  structure  was  similar  to  that  of  the  reproductive  tubes  of 
the  adults.  The  present  investigation,  however,  has  revealed  that  the 
gonads  in  the  early  stages  are  composed  of  cells  of  an  undifferentiated 
nature  and  consequently  it  is  doubtful  that  they  are  derived  from  larval 
structure  of  such  specialized  character. 

The  reproductive  organs  in  the  two  sexes  arise  in  the  same  manner  and 
are  differentiated  only  later  in  development.  The  term  germinal  epithe- 
lium is  hardly  applicable  to  the  early  rudiments  of  the  gonads.  Even  in 
later  stages,  with  the  exception  of  the  efferent  ducts,  no  part  of  the  repro- 
ductive colunms  contains  a  structure  that  in  any  way  resembles  epithelium. 
The  resemblance  of  the  walls  of  the  oviducts  and  sperm  ducts  to  epithelium 
has  been  described  by  others.  Rauther  assumed  from  analogy  with  similar 
structures  in  other  animals  that  the  gonads  in  this  group  must  arise  as 
evaginations  of  some  epithelial  structure,  and  believed  that  the  epithelial 
remnants  presented  by  the  oviducts  indicated  that  the  evagination  had 
taken  place  at  the  point  where  the  oviducts  enter  the  cloaca.  The  results 
of  the  present  investigation  show  that  this  theory  does  not  hold.  The 
gonads  appear  some  time  before  there  is  any  trace  of  an  evagination  in  the 
region  that  later  forms  the  cloaca.  The  connection  between  gonads  and 
intestine  is  only  secondarily  acquired.  Moreover,  the  epithelial  structure 
of  the  oviducts  is  not  a  remnant  of  a  previous  epithelial  covering  of  the 
gonads,  but  a  secondary  structure  formed  by  the  rearrangement  of  cells 
that  in  the  early  stages  show  no  indication  of  an  epithelial  nature.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  the  gonads  do  arise  from  the  posterior  end  of  the 
intestine,  but  in  that  case  they  are  at  first  completely  cut  off,  their  origin 
being  more  like  that  of  mesenchyme  than  of  mesothelium,  and  are  later 
reunited. 

In  later  stages  the  ovaries  are  still  essentially  like  the  testes,  except  that 
the  lower  walls  have  become  distended  at  intervals  to  allow  for  the  growth 
of  the  ova.  The  entire  ovarian  contents  are  transformed  into  germ  cells 
and  consequently  the  membranes  containing  them  have  usually  been 
regarded  as  egg  reservoirs  or  uteri.  Even  Montgomery,  who  was  aware  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  dorsal  tubes,  retained  the  name  uterus  for  them. 
He  believed  that  the  eggs  at  the  time  of  laying  pass  back  into  those  tubes 
and  backward  along  them  to  the  oviducts.   That,  however,  is  an  error.   In 
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Paragordius  varius  some  of  the  eggs  are  retained  in  these  tubes  and  later 
pass  back  along  them  to  the  oviducts,  but  the  majority  of  eggs  are  contained 
in  the  ovarian  buds  and  are  liberated  by  the  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
pass  back  along  the  tubes  formed  b}^  the  parenchymatous  walls  which 
form  the  mesenteries,  and  enter  the  oviducts  when  they  reach  the  posterior 
end.  In  Gordius  robustus  no  eggs  are  retained  in  the  primary  ovarian  tubes 
and  all  pass  back  along  the  body  cavity.  It  is  evident  from  the  descrip- 
tions given  in  this  report  that  the  only  name  applicable  to  either  a  primary 
ovarian  tube  or  the  ovarian  buds  or  both  together  is  ovary. 

The  budding  of  the  ovaries,  which  by  Vejdovsky  and  Sv&benfk  was 
regarded  as  rudimentary  body  metamerism,  was  found  in  the  species 
examined  to  be  highly  irregular  and  not  opposite  in  the  two  ovaries.  Con- 
sequently it  can  be  regarded  as  no  more  of  an  indication  of  true  metamerism 
than  the  branching  of  the  intestine  in  the  polyclads  or  of  the  uterus  in  some 
of  the  larger  cestodes. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

The  functions  of  the  organs  in  the  Gordiacea  are  practically  unknown. 
Interpretations  have  usually  been  made  from  analogy  with  similar  organs 
in  other  groups,  rather  than  from  actual  observations.  But  in  an  isolated 
group  like  that  of  the  Gordiacea  such  interpretations  are  very  unreliable. 
In  the  present  investigations  certain  observations  have  some  bearing  on 
the  possible  functions  of  some  of  the  organs  and  the  interpretations  are 
given  here  more  as  possibilities  than  as  certainties. 

Nutrition.  The  absorption  of  nutritive  substances  seems  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  entire  outer  body  surface.  In  the  younger  stages  of  Gordius  robustus 
the  hypoderm  cells  appear  also  to  secrete  a  digestive  substance  that  attacks 
the  cells  of  the  surrounding  tissues  of  the  host.  Thus  the  young  specimens 
enclosed  in  the  tissues  of  the  hosts  in  the  later  stages  are  always  found  in 
larger  pockets  formed  by  the  digestion  of  the  cells  immediately  surround- 
ing the  parasite.  The  digestion  does  not  appear  to  take  place  at  any  one 
point  of  the  body  of  the  parasite,  but  occurs  simultaneously  at  all  points. 
In  later  stages  even  in  Paragordius  varius  it  seems  impossible  that  any 
capillary  tube  that  may  form  the  anterior  opening  of  the  intestine  could 
supply  a  large  enough  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  body  cavity  of  the  host 
to  feed  the  developing  parasite.  In  Gordius  robustus  that  is  entirely  out 
of  the  question,  as  in  that  species  there  is  clearly  no  anterior  opening  to 
the  intestine. 

Excretion.  The  conclusion  that  the  hypoderm  and  not  the  intestine 
carries  out  digestive  functions  in  the  parasite  leaves  the  high  stage  of 
development  of  the  intestine  entirely  unexplained.  It  is,  however,  not 
necessary  to  look  far  for  the  probable  function  of  the  intestine.  It  fulfils 
every  requirement  of  an  excretory  tube.  The  resemblance  of  its  structure  to 
that  of  the  Malpighian  tubules  in  insects  is  very  close,  as  I  had  sufficient 
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opportunity  to  observe  in  the  search  for  young  parasitic  forms  in  sections 
of  hosts.  The  tube  is  either  nearly  or  entirely  closed  at  the  anterior  end  and 
widely  open  at  the  posterior  end. 

Since  the  fluid  in  the  body  Cavity  of  the  insect  is  itself  partly  excretory 
in  nature  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  large  parasite  can  live  in  that 
fluid  and  possess  no  trace  of  an  excretory  system. 

Meissner  already  regarded  the  intestine  as  an  excretory  tube,  but  did 
not  recognize  its  true  ontogenetic  position  as  a  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Montgomery  regarded  the  bodies  enclosed  in  the  intestine  of  the 
larva  as  excretory  in  nature. 

Functions  of  the  nervous  system.  All  reactions  in  the  two  species  observed 
are  of  a  very  low  nature.  The  most  definite  response  observed  is  the  grasping 
reaction  of  the  male  when  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  female.  All 
other  responses  consist  merely  of  motion,  the  degree  of  motion  depending 
both  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  stimulus  and  the  state  of  activity  of  the 
specimen.  In  case  of  specimens  at  rest  it  usually  requires  several  successive 
stimuli  to  produce  any  great  irritation.  There  is  no  direct  response  to 
light  in  case  of  free  specimens,  but  the  difference  in  the  activity  of  the 
specimens  at  different  times  of  the  day  may  be  partly  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  light  intensity.  The  most  definite  case  of  orientation  to  light  is  the 
orientation  of  the  developed  specimens  in  the  abdomen  of  the  host  so  that 
the  anterior  end  is  always  at  the  point  of  exit.  This  orientation  may,  how- 
ever, be  in  part  due  to  some  other  agent.  The  emerging  reaction  on  contact 
with  water  is  next  to  the  grasping  reaction  of  the  male  the  most  definite 
response  to  stimuli,  but  the  reaction  here  is  also  nothing  more  than  motion. 
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RELATIONSHIPS  • 

The  results  obtained  in  the  present  investigations  afford  new  evidence 
both  in  regard  to  the  interrelationships  of  the  group  and  their  relations 
to  other  groups. 

From  the  descriptions  given  in  this  report  it  is  evident  that  the  two 
species  studied  differ  widely  in  regard  to  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
larva,  the  participation  of  the  proboscis  in  later  development,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parenchyma  in  the  female,  and  the  development  of  the  adult 
cuticula.  An  examination  of  the  literature  shows  that  these  differences  are 
not  confined  to  the  species  studied,  but  appear  in  the  same  grouping  in  all 
cases  where  sufficient  information  is  at  hand  to  permit  comparison.  I  have 
myself  examined  larvae  and  also  sections  of  adults  of  Chordodes  sp.  and 
find  an  essential  agreement  in  structure  with  Paragordius  varius.  The 
larva  of  Chordodes  is  even  more  abbreviated  than  that  of  Paragordius,  the 
cuticular  structures  and  the  mesenteries  are  more  pronounced,  and  the 
esophagus  is  present  in  the  adult. 

In  view  of  these  differences  I  believe  that  there  exist  in  the  present 
family  of  Gordiidae  two  well  defined,  natural  groups,  one  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  genus  Gordius  and  the  other  by  the  three  genera  Chor- 
dodes, Paragordius  and  Parachordodes.  For  that  reason  I  propose  to 
retain  the  family  Gordiidae  for  the  genus  Gordius  and  to  establish  a  new 
family,  Chordodidae,  for  the  other  three  genera. 

Since  the  position  of  the  present  family  of  Nectonemidae  is  not  definite- 
ly established,  and  since  from  the  descriptions  given  Nectonema  resembles 
the  nematodes  and  especially  the  Mermithidae  in  the  structure  of  the 
muscle  cells,  the  alimentary  canal,  the  hypoderm  with  its  longitudinal 
thickenings  and  lack  of  cell  boundaries,  the  structure  of  the  cephalic 
ganglion,  and  in  the  location  of  the  nerve  cords  within  the  thickening  of 
the  hypoderm,  it  is  not  possible  to  retain  the  Nectonemidae  in  the  order 
Gordiacea.  The  family  may  for  the  present  be  assigned  to  an  independent 
position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nematoda. 

The  limits  of  the  old  family  Gordiidae  then  become  the  limits  of  the 
order  Gordiacea. 

The  description  of  the  proposed  family  Gordiidae  may  be  given  as 
follows:  Gordiacea  with  a  smooth  cuticula,  presenting  no  true  areoles. 
Bristles  on  the  body  arising  from  the  fibrous  cuticula.  Mouth,  when  cavity 
is  present,  not  connected  with  the  intestine.  Ovaries  not  enclosed  by 
mesenchyme   and   consequently   no   double   mesenteries  in   the   female. 
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Posterior  end  of  male  provided  with  two  projecting  lobes  or  prongs  arising 
a  short  distance  behind  the  anus.  A  post-anal  crescent  is  present  and  has 
its  tips  directed  toward  the  prongs.  Posterior  end  of  female  entire.  Larva 
with  elongated  body  and  pointed  posterior  end.  Only  genus  in  family: 
Gordius. 

The  limits  of  the  new  family  Chordodidae  are  the  following:  Gordiacea 
with  rough  cuticula,  presenting  true  areoles.  Tubercles  and  bristles  arising 
from  the  non-fibrous  cuticula.  Ovaries  enclosed  by  mesenchyme,  conse- 
quently double  mesenteries  present  in  the  female.  Posterior  end  of  male 
forked  or  provided  with  a  dorso-ventral  groove.  Post-anal  crescent  absent. 
Posterior  end  of  female  entire  or  provided  with  three  lobes.  Larva  with 
short  body,  rounded  at  posterior  end  and  provided  with  postero-lateral 
spines.  Genera  included  in  family :  Chordodes,  Paragordius,  Parachordodes. 

The  evidence  presented  in  this  paper  shows  clearly  that  the  supposed 
relationship  to  the  Annelida  does  not  exist.  True  coelom  and  segmentation 
are  absent.  Other  workers  have  already  shown  that  there  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Gordiacea  no  trace  of  the  trochophore  larva  of  the  Annelida. 
Almost  the  only  thing  in  common  for  the  two  is  the  ventral  position  of  the 
nerve  cord  and  its  passage  around  the  esophagus. 

The  evidence  for  a  possible  relationship  to  the  Nematoda  is  strength- 
ened by  the  discovery  of  a  moult  in  the  development  of  the  Gordiacea  and 
by  the  establishment  of  the  absence  of  cilia  or  a  true  coelom  in  that  group. 
The  absence  of  a  complicated  metamorphosis  and  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
boscis is  not  exclusively  a  larval  organ  remove  some  of  the  objections  to 
such  a  relationship. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES 


Plate  I  consbts  of  photomicrographa  made  from  alidct.  Tlie  other 
figtuet  were  drawn  either  trom  slides  by  means  (d  a  camera  Ittdda  tu  from 
photogr^tha  by  means  of  a  copjdng  leu.  Magnificatitnis  w«n  obtained 
in  case  (rf  drawings  by  the  projection  ot  the  stage  ndciometer  scale  on 
the  p^per  and  in  case  of  pliotogi^>lu  by  projecting  the  stage  mkrometec 
■cale  on  the  focusing  screen. 

The  original  theds  deposited  in  the  Ubraiy  of  the  Univern^  of  HUdois 
contains  656  figures,  of  irtiich  all  but  twelve  are  iritotomkrogn^dta.  Thoee 
photogrm>hs  illustrate  many  poiats  in  the  dexxiptioB  that  ooold  not  be 
shown  in  the  drawings. 

The  author  is  Indebted  to  the  University  of  XOiiu^  for  q>edal  ser^ces 
from  an  artist  of  the  university  to  draw  a  number  of  the  figures.  '  He  is 
likewise  indebted  to  the  Zo(dogical  Division  of  the  Bureaa  of  Animal 
Industry  at  Washington,  D,  C.  for  permitting  the  artist  of  the  division 
to  draw  a  large  number  of  the  figures. 

The  abbreviations  I  4,  I  7,  and  I  8,  as  used  in  the  descriptions  of 
figures,  are  the  serial  numbers  of  the  infection  experiments  and  are  de- 
scribed in  the  section  on  parasitism  in  Gordius  robmtus. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Photomickoobafhs  or  Mounts 

Fig.  L — Paragordius  varius,  tangential  section  of  fibrous  cuticula  of  adnlt; 

of  radiating  strands,  and  cross  formed  by  the  passage  thru  the  cuticula  of  a] 
to  a  tubercle;  X  800. 

Fig.  2. — P,  varius,  longitudinal  section  of  young  female;  shows  that  bods  of  nvaihiwj 
opposite;  X  50. 

Fig.  3. — P.  varius,  longitudinal  section  thru  anterior  end  of  adult,  showing  laige 
cells;  X  100. 

Fig.  4. — Gordius  robustus,  thin  layer  of  fibrous  cuticula  of  adult  after  maoentioii  wUi  aUc 
acid;  X  1240. 

Fig.  5. — Same  as  Fig.  4;  X  175. 

Fig.  6. — P.  variuSy  longitudinal  section  perpendicular  to  surface  of  muscle  cdb  of  adult;  ahows 

elongated  condition  of  cells  and  nuclei;  X  150. 

Fig.  7. — P,  variiis,  tangential  section  thru  wall  of  cloaca,  showing  pores;  X  475. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Gordius  robustus 

Fig.  8. — ^Posterior  end  of  male;  end  view,  slightly  ventral;  free  hand  sketdi  from  alcoholic 
specimen;  X  20. 

Fig.  9. — ^Siz  day  specimen  from  1 4;  posterior  end  turned  up  and  not  shown;  X  250. 

Fig.  10. — Section  thru  sperm  mass  just  posterior  to  anal  opening  of  female;  ahoiws  frae  avea 
where  spermatozoa  have  migrated  into  cloaca;  X  250. 

Fig.  11. — Six  day  specimen  from  1 4;  large  nuclei  in  anterior  end  of  intestine;  X  3S5. 

Fig.  12. — ^Spermatozoa  in  anterior  end  of  male  in  which  the  adult  cuticula  is  not  fuDy  drtdop* 
ed;  X  800. 

Fig.  13. — ^Spermatozoa  from  posterior  end  of  same  specimen  as  in  Fig.  12;  X  800. 

Fig.  14. — ^Larva  after  prolonged  free  existence;  ^de  view;  drawn  in  optical  section  from  rtaisBd 
specimen  cleared  in  oil  of  wintergreen;  X  1200. 

Fig.  15. — Eight  day  specimen  from  I  8;  intestine  with  large  nuclei  at  anterior  eaod;  ceDi  In 
cephalic  ganglion  somewhat  enlarged;  X  190. 

Fig.  16. — ^Adult  cuticula;  surface  view,  showing  intersecting  lines  and  light  spots;  drawn  to 
scale  from  living  specimen  obtained  from  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois;  X  30. 

Fig.  17. — Spermatozoa  from  seminal  receptacle  of  female;  X  800. 

Fig.  18. — Mature  spermatozoa  from  male;  X  800. 

Fig.  19. — Spermatozoa  in  section  of  adult  male;  X  800. 

Fig.  20. — Larva  just  hatched;  side  view;  drawn  in  optical  section  from  stained  specimen 
cleared  in  oil  of  wintergreen;  X  1325. 

Fig.  21. — Proboscis  of  free  living  larva;  section;  X  800. 

Fig.  22. — Anterior  tip  of  parasitic  form,  showing  larval  hooks;  X  240. 

Fig.  23. — Section  just  posterior  to  preceding;  X  240. 

Fig.  24. — Posterior  end  of  white  male,  nearly  adult;  side  view;  X  25. 

Fig.  25. — Posterior  end  of  white  female,  nearly  adult;  semi  transparent;  side  view;  X  25. 

Fig.  26. — Posterior  end  of  adult  female;  dorsal  view;  drawn  from  alcoholic  specimen;  X  25. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Gardius  robusku 

Fig.  27. — ^Anterior  end  of  adult  male;  donal  view,  drawn  fn»n  alcoholic  ^)eciiDa&;  X  25. 

Fig.  28. — ^Anterior  end  of  female,  Leidy  collection  of  1879;  donal  view;  drawn  from  alcoiioilc 
specimen;  X  25. 

Fig.  29. — Section  thru  posterior  end  of  young  male,  showing  junction  of  wpam  dncts  and 
intestine;  X  360. 

Fig.  50. — ^Male  and  female;  early  stage  in  process  of  mating;  sketch  frcun  living  qtedmens; 

X  10. 
Fig.  31. — ^Male  and  female;  just  before  discharge  of  q)erm;  X  10. 

Fig.  32. — ^Posterior  end  of  adult  male;  ventral  view;  drawn  from  alcoholic  qiedmen;  X  40. 
Fig.  33. — ^End  view  of  anterior  end;  drawn  from  alcoholic  specimen;  X  50. 
Fig.  34. — ^Posterior  end  of  adult  female;  end  view;  drawn  from  alcoholic  q)ecimen;  X  50. 
Fig.  35. — Early  stage  in  the  development  of  adult  cuticula;  X  480. 

Fig.  36. — Cross  section  thru  base  of  fork  of  male;  adult  cuticula  not  completely  formed;  shows 
canal  passing  from  end  of  intestine  to  outlet  in  larval  cuticula  at  tip  of  fork;  X  120. 

Fig.  37. — Sagital  section  thru  postcloacal  ridge  of  young  male;  X  140. 

Fig.  38. — Structure  of  adult  cuticula;  X  440. 
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PLATE  IV 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Gordius  robusius 

Fig.  39. — Cross  section  in  front  of  cq)halic  ganglion  in  q)ecimen  shedding  the  larval  cuticala; 
X90. 

Fig.  40. — ^Longitudinal  section  of  specimen  with  adult  cuticulaneariy  completed;  Bhowaqune 
in  early  development  with  minute  fibre  barely  traceable  to  hypodeim;  X  870. 

Fig.  41. — Hypodenn  and  the  formation  of  granular  layer  under  larval  cutkula;  X  500. 

Fig.  42. — Cross  section  of  specimen  with  developing  cuticula;  shows  nerve  cell  and  fibre  in 
hypoderm;  X  450. 

Fig.  43. — Stage  in  the  development  of  adult  cuticula  later  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  35;  cuticala 
has  attained  about  half  its  final  diameter;  X  450. 

Fig.  44. — ^Late  stage  in  development  of  adult  cuticula,  longitudinal  section;  ahowa  bristle 
passing  thru  granular  layer;  X  665. 

Fig.  45. — Section  parallel  to  neural  lamella  in  specimen  nearly  mature;  shows  b^xdar  cells; 
X  320. 

Fig.  46. — Cross  section  thru  body  of  female  that  has  deposited  its  eggs;  shows  tissues  partly 
degenerated;  X  135. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Gardius  rofmsius 

F!g.  47.---Tliree  day  specimen  from  1 7;  ciofiB  8ecti<m  of  stytets  in  tiasues  ^ 

Fig.  48. — ^Adjacent  section  posterior  to  Fig.  47;  cross  section  of  hoda  of  piobotdi  in 
of  host;  X  640. 

Fig.  49. — ^Adjacent  section  posterior  to  Fig.  48;  muscles  in  proboscis;  X  640. 

Fig.  50. — ^Five  day  ^>ecimen  of  I  7;  section  thru  anterior  end  and  middle  of  body  in 
of  host;  X  480. 

Fig.  51.— Section  adjacent  to  Fig.  50;  X  480. 

Fig.  52.— Section  adjacent  to  Fig.  51;  X  480. 

Fig.  53. — ^Section  thru  extreme  ends  of  same  specimen;  hooks  in  probosds;  X  480. 

Fig.  54. — Section  of  seven  day  ^>ecimen  of  I  7  in  tissues  of  host;  X  225. 

Fig.  55. — Section  of  nine  day  specimen  of  1 7  in  tissues  of  host;  X  225. 

Hg.  56. — ^Twenty-eight  day  specimen  of  I  8;  tangential  section  thru  hypoderm,  showing  tiie 
two  rows  of  nerve  cells;  X  220. 

Fig.  57. — ^Twelve  day  specimen  of  I  7;  cross  section  thru  anterior  end,  showing  probosds  mus- 
cles; X  400. 

Fig.  58. — ^Twenty-eight  day  specimen  of  1 8;  cross  section  near  anterior  end;  X  220. 

« 

Fig.  59. — ^Sagittal  section  thru  posterior  end  of  young  male;  anus  still  opens  terminally;  X  70. 
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PLATE  VI 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Gardius  robustus 

Fig.  60. — Sagittal  section  thru  posterior  end  of  young  male;  slightly  older  than  that  of  Fig. 
59i  X  70. 

Fig.  61. — Similar  section  thru  still  older  specimen;  X  70. 

Fig.  62. — ^Yoimg  female;  longitudinal  section,  showing  budding  of  ovaries;  badi  not  opposite; 
X55. 

Fig.  63. — ^Twelve  day  specimen  of  I  7;  oblique  section  of  posterior  end, showing euiy  intes- 
tinal diverticula  where  reproductive  organs  later  join;  X  400. 

Fig.  64. — Similar  section  thru  another  specimen  of  the  same  lot;  X  400. 

Fig.  65. — ^Twenty-eight  day  specimen  of  I  8;   cross  section  of  posterior  end,   showing 

intestinal  diverticula;  X  400. 

Fig.  66. — ^Twelve  day  specimen  of  I  7;  cross  section;  X  400. 

Fig.  67. — ^Twelve  day  specimen  of  I  7;  longitudinal  section  of  anterior  end;  shows  disinte- 
gration of  cells  in  anterior  part  of  intestine,  cephalic  ganglion  in  early  stage,  and  tissue 
growing  in  between  intestine  and  cephalic  ganglion;  X  400. 

Fig.  68. — Similar  section  of  another  specimen  of  the  same  lot;  X  400. 

Fig.  69. — Similar  section  of  specimen  from  same  lot;  X  400. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Gordius  robustus 

FSg.  70. — Young  male;  section  near  posterior  end;  junctkm  of  intettiiie  and 
X380. 

Fig.  7L— Cross  section  posterior  to  that  of  Fig.  70;  X  380. 

Fig.  72. — Young  male;  same  q)ecimen  as  Fig.  29;  section  thru  middle  of  body;  X  380L 

Fig.  73. — ^Anterior  end  of  young  q)ecimen;  longitndinal  section;  shows  inteitiiie  sandiBii 
siderably  posterior  to  cephalic  ganglion,  remnants  of  proboadSy  and  ooid 
stylets  with  partition  between  body  and  proboscis;  X  220. 

Fig.  74. — Similar  section  of  q)edmen  almost  fully  developed;  X  105. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

*    Gcfdius  robustus 

Fig.  75. — Cross  section  of  male  somewhat  older  than  that  of  Fig.  72;  X  195. 

Fig.  76. — Cross  section  thru  yoimg  female  of  about  the  same  age;  X  195. 

Fig.  77. — Cross  section  thru  female  with  adult  cuticula  nearly  complete;  X  60. 

Fig.  78. — Sagittal  section  thru  posterior  end  of  female,  nearly  adult;  X  55. 

Fig.  79. — Female  at  beginning  of  formation  of  adult  cuticula;  cross  lectioii  near  Miterioc  cod 
of  body;  X  130. 

Fig.  80. — Cross  section  of  male  in  same  stage  of  development  as  female  of  Fig.  77;  X  80. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fig.  93.— Section  tiini  antiaior  end  of  doool  ^nd  of  iBmik  dioim  in  Flito  IO5 
liif— rtw  m!w%A  riw»— <aip  tmA  of  fCBiiiiBl  ncflDtadfi:  yc  lOSL 

Fig.  94.'— SoctioB  tim  ccmUlction  botwcai  i^wnJ  ^md  fw*  wtub^  ncBlMh 

"*"*'^^******  ■nytwmiHiig  iMMtatpLiJ^iii*  ^  |05b 

Fig.  9S.--Section  potttrior  to  that  of  Fig.  M;  ontiuoe  of  ofUoctB  i^ 
Fig.  96.--K^io»  MCtioo  thni  doted  mntcaktaie  of  m^ 
Fig.  97.--Sectioa  a  ihort  diftaace  bdiind  that  of  Fig.  96;  X  9a 
Fig.  98.— ^Section  thru  czeacent  of  tame  male;  X  90. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Fig.  99. — Gordius  robusius,  section  thru  doacal  gan^ion  of  itme  female  as  Ftg.  95;  X  lOS. 

Fig.  100.— G.  robustus,  section  sli^^tly  posterior  to  that  of  Fig.  99;  Intcstkie  CDtn  cloaca; 
X  105. 

Fig.  101.— G.  robustus,  sagittal  section  thru  doacal  gangjion  of  male;  oesoeot  in  procMH  U 
formation;  X  105. 

Fig.  102. — G.  robustus,  same  section  as  Fig.  101;  X  340. 

Fig.  lOS.-^Paragardius  varius,  cross  section  thru  female  that  has  dqxMited  its  cgK  X  70. 

Fig.  104. — P.  varius,  tangential  section  thru  developing  adult  cuticula;  areolae  in  the  prooeM 
of  formation;  X  400. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
Ccrdius  rgbtutiu 
1%.  105. — Cross  sectioD  of  netve  cord  of  adult;  X  700. 
1%.  106.— Nerve  cord  ia  spedmen  with  adult  cuticuk  oeaily  complete;  X  340. 
1%.  107.^-Sectiari  neatposterioreadof  male  nitli  fibrous  cuticula  nearly  complete;  X  1301 1 
?%.  lOfc^-Scction  thru  anterior  end  o(  same  qiedmen  as  Fig.  107;  X  120. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Gcrdius  robushu 

Fig.  109. — ^YouDg  female;  cross  section  near  posterior  end;  eariy  stages  of  ovidoct%  seminal 
recqptade,  and  doacal  gland;  X  250. 

Fig.  110.— Section  slightly  posterior  to  that  of  Fig.  109;  X  250. 

Fig.  111. — Section  thru  posterior  end  of  doacal  gland  of  same  female;  X  250. 

Fig.  112. — ^Development  of  cuticula  and  muscles;  slightly  later  stage  than  Fig.  ftS;  X  730. 

Fig.  113. — Cross  section  thru  posterior  region  of  female  showing  mass  of  q)ennatoaoft  adhering 
to  outside;  X  60. 

Fig.  114. — Cross  section  of  nerve  cord  of  adult;  X  530. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
Gurdius  robusha 
Fig.  US.— Nerve  fibre  entering  hjpodenn  of  adult;  X  475. 
Fig.  116. — Early  stage  in  development  of  fibrous  cuticula;  iljghtly  ktei  >tage  tlun  Fif.  35; 

X800. 
Fig.  117.— Fibrous  cuticula  about  half  developed;  X  430. 
Fig.  US. — Adult;  nerve  fibres  passing  from  neural  lainelk  into  hypodenn;  X  450. 
Fig.  119. — Fibrous  cuticula;  development  ftlmost  complete;  X  625. 
fig.  120.— Nerve  fibres  in  hypodenn  of  adult;  X  435. 
Fig.  121. — Cross  section  thru  inner,  ventral  wall  of  prong  of  male;  ibowi  stout  bristle;  X  62S, 
Fig.  122.— Section  slightly  outward  from  that  of  Fig,  121;  X  625. 
Fig,  123. — Soctinatiiruquterirallwf  prong  of  MmcipecwMB;  X&Ua 
Fig.  124.— Old  qiedmen;  Kctkm  ihotriog  extrane  degcoantlaD  ol  mmdtai  X  tiO. 
Fig.  125. — Section  thru  old  ipedmenishowibepnning  of  degcnendon  of  mnidsfibn^XtJOl 
F!g.  126. — End  of  muscle  cell  of  adult;  isolated  after  m 
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EsauonATsas  of  fuoe 

Hg.  127.— gariwii  wturtM,  tMntathl  wctfan  al^podam  tt  ywat  ^ 

aadimdsi" 
Flf.  lii.—G.  t 

bfacmlBn  iatacdlnkrbifdin;  X  400. 
Plt.l».— g.f»>«iHiti,iectkBrfniil«rtoth«toil1g.l2g;Mwftwfai^pBdenn;  XtiS.  | 
Fig.  lSa.—Par*fprHia  lariti;  yotnn  pmdte  in  flie  cdM  iIhd;  X  190> 
Fig.  131.— P.  Mriw,  ▼«/ jrenas  pumAs;  rids  vkw;  ipadBMB  MOMiAHt  Irtter 
Fig.  132.— P.  MTMM,  anterior  Bod  <ri  Mlnlt;  rids  vlnn  HDl4t»av«Bt;  X  TO. 

TTi)  m      r  iiwfai.iiiiiliiil liifiiliill  iiiilii.  Iiiitiil  iliiw.ilBiMiiiwirfliiiiili  I.  XTOlJ 

Fig.  134.— p.  Mrim,  craw  Mctkn  ol  boat  Gontafailiig  rooiig  pandte;  X  ST. 

Fig.  135.- P.  MrfM,  Mcticm  of  [MtndtM  fam  Fig.  U4i  X  130. 

Fig.  136.— P.  MTHu,  cnM  Mcticm  tluu  mlddk  of  hoif  of  ramig  ipicfaNB;  akrly  devdcppnu 

ofgontda;  X  500. 
Hg.  137. — p.  MrtM,  qwmubMoa;  imBu  nuule  from  male;  X  800. 
Rg.  138.— P.  vanus,  ■permattwoii;  wnwj  made  fawn  teminal  iccqrtade  of  fanale;  X  800. 
Rg.  139.— P.  nnriiu,  lon^tudinal  MCtion  parallel  to  laige  aem  cdla  in  vential  coi^  riv 

bipolar  cell*;  X  250. 
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PLATE  XVII 


Fig.  140.— Cross  5< 

X  365. 
Fig.  141. — Section  thru  posterior  region  of  young  mole;  X375. 
Fig.  142. — SectioQ  of  same  specimeo;  shows  sperai  ducts  entenug  cloaca;  X  itSm 
Fig.  143. — SecdoD  tbru  doaca  oi  some  specimen;  X  375. 
Fig.  144, — Section  thru  same  specimen  at  base  of  prongs;  X  375. 
Fig.  145. — Young  pariLsite;  cross  section;  X  500. 
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PLATE  XVIII 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Paragordius  varius 

Fig.  146. — Cross  section  near  anterior  end  of  young  specimen;  X  500. 

Fig.  147. — Section  near  middle  of  body  of  same  specimen;  X  500. 

Fig.  148. — ^Section  near  posterior  end  of  young  male;  intestinal  diverticula  for  c&tniioe  of 
sperm  ducts;  X  500. 

Fig.  149. — Section  thru  anal  region  of  same  male;  X  500. 

Fig.  150. — ^Young  q)ecimen;  longitudinal  section  thru  anterior  end;  X  115. 

Fig.  151. — ^Part  of  Fig.  150;  shows  connection  between  intestine  and  proboscis;  X  500. 

Fig.  152. — ^Longitudinal  section  thru  anterior  regbn  of  female;  shows  ovarian  po^elB  wfaidi 
appear  to  be  placed  irregularly  not  indicating  segmentation;  X  25. 

Fig.  153. — Sagittal  section  thru  anterior  end  of  young  specimen;  shows  esophagus;  X  150. 

Fig.  154. — Section  adjacent  to  that  of  Fig.  153;  X  150. 
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NATION  OF  PLATE 
Paragordias  k 
Fit  UI>-6cction  thru  young  panmte;  X  500. 
Fit  lS&r-S«ctioD  Dear  imddle  of  body  o!  young  parasite;  X  500, 
Fig.  157.— Section  near  middle  of  body  of  alighUy  older  pariEite;  X  500. 
Fit  Ufti~-SeclJon  thru  middle  of  bodj'  of  young  female;  just  before  fonnatJoo  of  (ulult  cutt  I 

cula;  shows  fomiatioD  of  mesenteries;  X  400. 
Fit  lW.-~'Sectton  thru  female  at  bcginiung  of  foniution  of  adult  cuticula;  mcsenteiict  I 

Fit  UOl~^.ongitudinal  section  thru  cuticula;  shows  areola  and  protopUsmic  strand;  X  400.  I 
Fit  Ul<~-VeQtnil  part  of  female  during  formation  of  adult  cuticula;  cross  section;  fonnation  I 

of  unlae;  X  500. 
Fig.  162. — Slightly  oblique  section  thru  anterior  end  of  young  parasite;  beginning  of  ceph&lic 

ganglion;  X  500. 
Hg.  163. — Cross  section  thru  doacsl  ^ond  of  female  at  the  time  the  larval  cadcnla  b  riad; 

larval  cuticula  partiy  loose;  X  150. 
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PLATE  XX 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 

Paragordius  taritu 

n^  16i.— Sactfaa  ttiu  posterior  end  of  adult  male;  doacal  guiglion  and  drnilac  muKla 

■nmNtBAng  the  ^lerm  ducts;  X  275. 
fit  165.— LoBgttwBnnl  section  thru  poelerior  end  of  young  parasite;  shows  inva^ated 

Wlmleiin  *'''™*''y  intestinal  diverticula;  X  500. 
Fl|.  iOS.— Cminctkki  tbru  anterior  region  of  specimen  with  adult  cuticula  neady  oomplete; 

AowBCcOalarpn^ectiansintocuticula;  X  275. 
Fig.  167.— Ciow  nction  of  femnle  with  adult  cuticula  nearly  foimed;  cellulu  projections  and 

fcwm'ttim  of  umIm;  X  500. 
Fig.  168. — Sapttsl  section  thru  upper  end  of  doknotfenukjXlOOi 
Elg.  169. — Early  stage  in  lomution  of  cuticula;  uecdae  very  Huall;  X  500. 
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PLATE  XXI 


Fig,.  170. — Cross  section  thru  body  of  young  female;  ovoriAn  budi  not  yet  (onnedi  X  5( 
F1(k  171. — Fronts]  section  thru  upper  end  of  do&ca  of  young  femalej  X  115. 
n^  172. — Cross  section  thru  body  of  female;  donai  part  of  section;  beginaing  of  ft 
of  adult  cuticula;  structure  of  dorsal  part  of  mesenteries;  X50D. 

ng.  173.— Ventral  part  of  same  section  as  Fig.  172;  X  500. 

ng.  174— Cnm  MctioB  of  mate  U  b<|faiai^  of  ConMtiM  ol  adalt  eriJoAK  X  Sn. 
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24S|  STUDIES  ON  MYXOSPORIDIA—KUDO 


INTRODUCTION 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  Auerbach  (1910)  published  Die  Cnido* 
sporidien  in  which  he  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  genera  and  species  of  Myxos- 
poridia  known  up  to  that  time.  During  this  period  new  genera  and  a 
number  of  new  species  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  this  particular  group 
of  parasitic  protozoa  from  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  to  have  a  complete  monographic  work  including  all  the  forms 
reported  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  main  objects  of  the  present  paper  are:  1)  to  describe  a  new  genus 
and  a  number  of  new  species  which  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
writer;  2)  to  collect  all  the  genera  and  species  recorded  by  various  authors; 
3)  to  propose  a  new  classification  by  which  some  of  the  confusion  now 
existing  may,  probably,  be  avoided ;  4)  to  show  the  geographical,  zoological 
and  organal  distribution  in  the  light  of  more  recent  observations;  and 
5)  to  present  a  complete  list  of  the  names  of  the  hosts  in  which  Myxospori- 
dia  occur. 

The  writer  believes  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  as  complete  references 
as  possible  under  present  conditions.  However,  he  may  be  unaware  of 
some  works  which  have  not  reached  him  owing  to  the  war. 

The  Myxosporidia  recorded  by  Labb6  (1899)  are  arranged  in  almost  the 
same  order  as  that  aujthor  listed  them,  with  some  slight  change  such  as 
placing  the  type  species  at  the  front  of  each  genus  or  removing  a  few  species 
to  other  genera,  while  those  species  which  have  been  described  since  1898 
are  arranged  chronologically,  no  matter  whether  names  are  given  the 
si>ecies  or  not. 

Some  of  the  references  are  omitted,  especially  when  they  can  be  found 
in  Gurley  (1894),  Th61ohan  (1895),  Labb6  (1899),  or  Auerbach  (1910). 
The  description  of  each  species  is  given  according  to  the  first  observer. 
The  observations  of  subsequent  investigators  are  then  mentioned  in  the 
second  place. 

Each  species  is  described  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

1)  Specific  name 

2)  Synonyms  and  literature 

3)  Habitat,  including  the  locality  and  the  date  of  observation 

4)  Vegetative  form 

5)  Spore 

6)  Remarks 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Professor  Henry  B.  Ward  whose 
kindness  has  made  the  completion  of  this  paper  possible. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  RECENT  OBSERVATIONS 

Tile  total  number  of  species  of  Myxosporidia  reported  up  to  date  and 
damibed  in  the  following  pages,  excluding  12  ambiguous  forms,  reaches 
237  <A  which  1 25  are  species  which  have  been  observed  since  1910.* 
'      Tile  distribution  of  these  new  forms  is  as  follows; 

Africa 6  species  ^      ^ 

Asia 23  species       ^HH 

Australia 1  species        ^^^| 

Europe 31  species        ^^^| 

North  America. - 63  species        ^^^H 

South  America 1  species        ^^9 

Ulus,  the  majority  of  the  species  were  observed  in  other  lands't^u' 
Ennpe,  nearly  half  being  recorded  from  North  American  waters.  It  is  not 
hkid  to  anticipate  from  the  observations  made  by  Awerinzew,  Davis, 
Kudo,  Mavor,  Johnston  and  Bancroft,  and  others,  that  further  investiga- 
timi  on  the  parasites  in  the  localities  where  the  study  of  the  protozoa 
under  consideration  was  neglected,  will  bring  out  not  only  new  and  inter- 
Mtiiig  forms  which  will  be  quite  different  from  the  comparatively  well 
tttldied  European  species,  but  also  many  important  facts  that  will  cleat 
unknown  or  doubtful  phases  concerning  the  life  history  and  structure  of 
MyzoqMXidia. 

'Hiwe  ipedf  MB  Indndad  here  iriifcji  have  been  dtKaibed  gatHgwO  by  IByriri 
fa  1909. 
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MYXOSPORIDIA  RECORDED  IN  THE  PRESENT  PAPER 

LIST  I 


Order    MYXOSPORIDIA    BatscUi 

I  Suborder    EURYSPOREA    nom.  nov.    (see  page  56) 

I  Family    CERATOMYXIDAE    Doflein 


Genus  1    LEFTOTHECA    Thflohan 

[15  qpedes] 

1)  L.  agUis  Thdohan  (type  species) 

2)  £.  ehngaia  Thdlohan 

3)  L.  pdymorpha  (Th61.)  Labb6 

4)  £.  pofva  Thdlohan 

5)  L,  remcola  Thdlohan 

6)  £.  kepseU  Thdlohan 

7)  L.  perlata  (Gurley)  Labb6 
S)  L,  sp.  Awerinz«w 

9)  L,  macrospora  Auerbach 

10)  L,  informis  Auerbach 

11)  L.  Umgipes  Auerbach 

12)  L,  fusifarmis  jytLvis 

13)  £.  scissura  Davis 

14)  L,  lobosa  Davis 

15)  L,  glomerosa  Davis 

Genus  2    CERATOMYXA    Thdlohan 

[35  species] 

1)  C.  arcuata  Th^lcihan  (type  spedes) 

2)  C.  sphaendasa  Th^han 

3)  C.  paUida  Th6Iohan 

4)  C.  globurifera  Th61ohan 

5)  C.  appendicuhta  ThBohaoi 

6)  C.  truHcata  Thdlohan 

7)  C.  reUctdoHs  Th6Iohan 

8)  C.  inaequdUs  Doflein 

9)  C.  linospara  Doflein 

10)  C.  ramosa  Awerinzew 

11)  C  drepanopseUae  Awerinzew 

12)  C.  tyhsuri  Awerinzew 

13)  C.  (?)  spari  Awerinzew 

14)  C.  sp.  (?)  Awerinzew 

15)  C.  q[>.  (?)  Awerinzew 

16)  C.  acadiensis  Mavor 


17)  C,  iq[>.  Georg6vitch 

18)  C.  o^  Georgfvitch 

19)  C.  herouardi  Georg6vitch 

20)  C.  ntesospara  Davis 

21)  C  sphairopkora  Davis 

22)  C.  to4m»a  Davis 

23)  C.  attenuata  Davis 

24)  C.  reciifva/a  Davis 

25)  C.  lutuUa  Davis 

26)  C.  abbreviaia  Davis 

27)  C.  flagdUfera  Davis 

28)  C  agghmeraia  Davis 

29)  C.  amarpha  Davis 

30)  C.  monospara  Davis 

31)  C.  strepiospara  Davis 

32)  C.  aggregaia  Davis 

33)  C  undidaia  Davis 

34)  C.  namcularia  Davis 

35)  C  spinosa  Davis 

Genus  3    MYXOPROTEUS    Doflem 

[3  spedes] 

1)  if.  ambiguus  (Thdlohan)  Doflein  (type 

qpedes) 

2)  M.  cordifarmis  Davis 

3)  if.  carmUus  Davis 

Genus  4    WARDLA    nov.  gen. 

[2  species] 

1)  W,  ovmocua  nov.  spec,  (type  spedes) 

2)  fT.  ohlmackeri  (Gurley)  Kudo 

Genus    5  MITRASPORA    Fujita    emend. 

Kudo    [3  qpedes] 

1)  if.  cyprini  Fujita  (type  H>edes) 

2)  if.  cafM^o/a  (Parisi)  Kudo 

3)  if.  dongata  nov.  spec 


n  Suborder    SPHAEROSPOREA 

I  Fwmly    CHLOROMYXIDAE    Thaohwi 


■  1    CHLOROMYXUM 


DC. 
Sic. 

Sic. 
4)C. 

Sic. 
nc. 

Sic. 

S)  c. 
1Q)C. 


Uydigi  Mmgaznni  (type  tpedet) 
caudaluitt  Thf  lohan 
ptadratutn  Thflotun 
fiinialilt  Th^iohan 
tHUcrcnalum  Guiiey 
difloxyi  (Garley)  Th^lohao 
frelti  Joseph 
Irulbw  Lfgei 


11)  C.  sp.  Aweriniew 

12)  C.  tkymaUi  Leludtcr 

13)  C.  kai  FujiU 

U)  C.  mofitMin  Awerinaew 

15)  C.funditiBahn 

16)  C  missumi  Eudo 
IT)  C.fujUai  Kudo 
18)  C.  dupeidae  Hahn 
19}  C.  (raiwiaiHiPi  Davia 

20)  C  Irijupim  aov.  spec 

21)  C. « 

22)  C.  uunfi  nov.  spec,  j 


SPHAEROSPORIDAE    Davis 


9)  S.  C?)  sp-  SouthweU  rt  Praahad 
10)  S.  carasiii  oov.  spec 

Genua  2    SINUOLINEA    Davia 
IS  specks] 

1)  S.  rftmorp^  Davis  (trpespccM 

2)  S.  capsutaris  Davis 

3)  S.  arboreicims  Davis 

4)  S.  ofacUa  Davia 

5)  5.  brackiephora  Davis 


PIATVSPOREA    nom.  nov.     (see  page  S7) 
IFamUr    HYXmnDAE    TIAAu 


I 


Gemul    MYXmiUH    BUkUI 
I26q)ede8] 
1}  il.  UtberkiUmi  BfltadtU  (type  qwdea) 
2}  It.  incunaium  TUIohan 

3)  X.  tfhameim  TUlohan 

4)  U.  UilopkUum  Ibflohan 

5)  U.  wp.  Guilejr 

6)  M.  iamOansiyi  lAveran 

7)  U.pganlam'Doaaa 

8)  jr.  boHxililat  CJptde 

9)  if.  f iordi  CfpMe 

10)  W.  p/rijcri  Auerbach 

11)  U.  iHjtahm  AueitMch 

12)  U.  berpnu  Auetbach 

13)  M.  Procerum  Auerbach 

14)  It.  macklti  Bosanquet 

1^  U.  imtcTocapsalari  Auerbach 
W)  II.  sp.  Aweriniew 

17)  if.  Jepressum  P»ri^ 

18)  It.  onfarmt  Patisi 

19)  It.  anguiUat  Ishii 
X)  If.wp.  Uavor 


21)  It.  foA  GeorgtvitdL 

22)  It.  iluHnesum  Davis 

23)  It.  pkyllium  Davis 

*  24)  if.  striatum  Cunha  et  Fonaeca 

25)  if.  ibagiiyomiii  nov.  qaec 

26)  ir,  anicriraniim  noV.  Spec. 

Genoa  2    SPHAEROMYXA    TUMiaa 

•1)  S.  balbiMtii  TbHobma  (type  spedca) 

2)  5.  joMMfM  (LaU)  ThOohan 

3)  5.  iitf  urMla  Doflein 

4)  S.  sabrazfsi  Laveran  et  HmbII 

5)  S.  htUandi  Auerbach 

6)  S.  exneri  Awetinaew 

7)  5.  lasUnalti  Gemievibb 

Genus  3    ZSCHOKEELLA 


1)  Z.  hildat  Aueibedi  d^fpe  ^ 

2)  Z.  tt0M  Klokacem 

3)  Z.  adtitof'tki  Kndo 

4)  Z.  ^cMosa  Davit 


STUDtBS  ON  UrXOSPORJDIA—KUDO 
a  FtaSiy    UYXOSOMATIDAE    Poche 


Genual    HYXOSOMA    ThOohui 

1)  U.  itg'orrfuM  Thflohui  (Qt«  ^>«3«t) 

2)  if.  (?)  Ubt 

3)  U./imdnli 


G«nni2    LENTOSPORA    Pldu 

1)  L.  ctrebraKt  (Holer)  Pldut  C^pe  qtedM) 

2)  L.  muUitJiccOa  Reuu 

3)  L.  eneefikalina  MuUow 

4)  L.  oiymirKirtca  Pansi 

5)  £..  oculo  <FujiU)  Kudo 

6)  L.j4rmiM>iaUm 


m  Fwnlly    HYXOBOUDAE    Tbflohui 


Genut    MYXOBOLUS    BtttK^ 
[63^)edei] 
1)  if.  M«Um'  BOtacUi  (type  ^>edc3) 
3)  U.  pirifoTvtWthaoiajx 

3)  U.  -iMicapsutotiis  Gurlcy 

4)  U.  fuhrmanni  Auerbsch 

5)  Jf .  ocidi-Uudici  Trojiin 
6}  if.  toyapmi  Eudo 

7)  U.nolatufiiivoT 
8}  if.  sp.  Kudo 

9)  U.  rohilat  Southwell  et  Pruhad 
10}  if.  sent  SoutbweU  et  Piuhad 

11)  if.  tmsturni  nov.  sptC. 

12)  M.  pl^Stri  Thdoban 

13)  if.  itnteqitatii  Gurley 

14)  if .  jfi'i^r  Thflohan 

15)  it.  diipioida  Thflohan 

16)  if.  txiguui  ThJlohan 

17)  if.  (Ttifoftnis  Thflohan 
18}  if.  linloni  Gurlev 

19)  if.  ^<ib<mu  Guii^ 
20}  if.  aHentut  Gta]ey 

21)  if.  Iramatalis  Gurley 

22)  if.  o&uui  Gurley 

23)  if.  cyclouUs  Gurley 
34)  if.  spkaeralis  Guile>' 
2J)  if .  OMTtM  Odu 

2«)  if.  ip.  Gudey 

27)  if.  q>.  Gur)^ 

28}  if.  sp.  Gurley 

29)  if.  cyprini  Doflein 

30}  if.  nairMia  Schuberg  et  SduCder 

31}  if .  Mg/fjlni  Auetbach 

32}  if.  tiias  Auubach 

33)  if .  *o((«)utf  ReuM 

34)  if.  Kordinii  Reuw 

35)  if.  pkysopkilus  Reuss 
36}  if.  macrncapsularii  Reun 
37}  if.  sandrae  Reuss 

38)  if.  irMiM*  ReuM 


39)  if.  cyprinitola  Reu«s 

40)  if.  balUri  ReuM 

41)  if.jguamofKej-sseUU 

42)  if.  cWu  Keysselite 

43)  if.  mus(«li  Keysseliti 

44)  U.  sp.  Miyuii 

45)  if.  q).  Wegener 

46)  if.  f«,„as««.  Wegener 

47}  if.  rotundu!  NemcMek 

48)  if.  minuitt!  Nemeciek 

49)  if .  sp.  Lebielter 

50}  if.  masnMs  Aweriuiew 

51}  Jf .  tarauU  Klokuem 

52}  Jf.sp.  SouthweU 

53}  if./MwJKJi'Kudo 

54}  if.  pleurantctidat  (Hahn) 

56}  if.  nodularis  SouthneU  et  Fnahad 

57)  if.  hylae  Johnston  et  Buicnft 

58}  if.  aurealus  Wird 

60)  if .  tot  nov.  qtec 

62)  if.  diurepata  nov.  q>ec 

Genua  2    HENNEGUYA    Thikdun 
[32q)ecM 
1}  a.  psoroiptrmiea  Thflohan  (type  ^w 

2)  a.  tola  (Cohn)  LabM 

J)  ff.minHla(Cohn)Labb6 

4)  a.  avifirda  (Cobn)  LabM 

5)  H.  lobasa  (Cohn)  Labb* 

6)  B.  ptri-inUstinaii!  CtpUe 

7)  fl.  media  Thaohan 
8}  B.  brrvis  Thflohan 

9]  B.  MMwra  (Guriey)  LabW 
10)  a.  (Ttpli»i  (Guriey)  LabbC 
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^H        11)  B.  liMorii  (Gurley)  Labb£ 

,U)  ff.  ffiiyaiWi  nov.  spec 

^^1          12)  H.  paieyi  Kudo 

32)  B.  miclospora  nov,  spec. 

^H         13)  H.  rtro«gjJ«ra  CGurlcy)  LabM 

Genua  3    HOFERELLUS    Betg 

^H          U)  H.  nurauro  (Guiley)  LabM 

U.pedesl 

^H           IS)  H.  koUsiiikB^  (Guiley)  Labbt 

1)  H.cypriniDa&M 

^H          16)  B.  macrura  (Guiley)  Thflohoa 

Appeodii;  M>iospot)dia  of  unknown  ^nei» 

^H          IT)  H.  ucJwfcJkri  (Giutey)  Doflein 

and  apedes  [It  tormal 

^m           18)  if.  sp.  (Gurley)  Labbfi 

1)  Gen.  et  spec,  iocerl.  Leydig 

^H           19)  H.  sp.  (Gurley)  Ubbfi 

2)  Gen,  et  spec,  incert.  Lejdig 

^H            20)  H.  Itnuit  Vaney  et  Conte 

3)  Gen.  el  spec,  incett.  Leydig 

^^1          21)  H.  nflwiini  Schuberg  et  Schroder 

\)  Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Beckel  et  Kner 

^H          22)  ff.  Icgm  C£pMe 

5)  Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Borne 

^H            23)  H.  ocen'mM  Schrtider 

6)  Gen.  incert.  merlvcii  PemgU 

^^1            24)  S.  pgantta  Nemeczek 

7)  Gen.  incert.  niBjn  Perugia 

^H           25)  B.  (?)  sp.  NemecKk 

8)  Gen.  et  spec.  incerL  Linton 

^H            26)  H.  gaiUroilH  Paiisi 

9)  Gen.  el  spec,  incert.  Mingaiiini 

10)  Gen.  el  spec,  incert.  Nufer 

^^1            28)  H.  msconsinensis  Mavor 

1 1)  Gen.  et  spec  incert.  Mavor 

^H            29)  a.  brackyura  Ward 

12)  Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Mavor                     1 

^^^            30)  H.  solminki^  Wud 

1 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  MYXOSPORIDIA 

A.  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 

As  will  be  seen  from  List  III,  Myxosporidia  are  common  parasites  of 
fish  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  same  species  are  found  among  fresh- 
water or  marine  fish  from  waters  in  widely  separated  countries.  It  is 
possible  to  think  that  M3rxosporidia  in  marine  fish  may  be  carried  into 
remote  waters  by  the  migration  of  their  hosts,  while  those  infecting  fresh- 
water fish  may  be  brought  from  one  place  to  another  by  the  transportation 
of  infected  fish  for  breeding  purpose,  etc.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection that  no  intermediate  host  has  yet  been  found  in  relation  to  myzo- 
sporidiosis. 

The  followings  are  the  common  species  found  in  different  localities: 

lAfMheca  porta  Th61.  Marseille,  Bergen 

Ceralamyxa  spkaendosa  Th€l.  Monaco,  Roscoff,  Bergen 

C.  appendiculata  Thfl.  Roscoff ,  Marseille,  Rovigno 

C.  drepanopseUae  Awerinzew  Murman  coast,  Bergen,  Woods  Hole 

CUoromyxum  leydigi  Ming.  Roscoff,  Monaco,  Napoli,  Rovigno,  Beaufort 

C.  quadraUtm  Thfl.  Roscoff,  Marseille,  Napoli,  Beira 

Spkaeraspora  eUgans  Th61.  Bretagne,  Karbruhe,  Lago  di  Garda 

5.  dhergens  Thfl.  Napoli,  Roscoff,  Smalf jorden 

Myxidium  lieberkiikm  BUtsch.  Lago  Maggiore,   France,   Germany,   Lake 

Mendota,  Georgian  Bay 

M.  incurvatum  Th61.  Napoli,  Monaco,  Roscoff,  Bergen,  Beaufort 

M,  bergense  Auerbach.  Bergen,  St.  Andrews 

M.  avifarme  Parisi  Napoli,  Norwegian  coast 

Sphaeromyxa  balbianii  Th€l.  Roscoff,  Napoli,  Beaufort 

Myxosoma  dujardini  Th61.  France,  Germany,  Tokio(?) 

On  the  other  hand,  some  species  are  limited  to  certain  localities.  Five 
species  classified  in  the  genus  Sinuolinea  b;^  Davis  are  reported  only  from 
Beaufort,  N.  C,  U.  S.  A.  The  two  species  of  the  genus  Wardia  have  been 
found  solely  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

More  detailed  data  are  shown  in  the  following  list. 

LIST  II 

ASIA 

I  Nippon 
Myzo^x>ridia  of  fresh  water  fish 
1)  Northern  Part  (Hokkaido) 

Sapporo:  Miiraspora  cyprini  Fujita 
*  Ckloromyxum  koi  Fujita 
Sphaerospora  angulala  Fujita 
LeiUcspora  acuta  (Fujita)  Kudo 
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2)  Central  part  (Hondo) 
Totio:    ifitrasfxira  cy print  FujiU 

CktoTomyxum  misturni  Kudo 
Cklcromyxum  fujiiai  Kudo 
Splutrospora  carassii  nov.  ipec 
Myxidium  kagayamat  nov.  spec 
ZsckokkeUa  acfmiognatlii  Kudo 
Myxoiama  dujardini  (?)  Tbflohan 
Hyxobolus  toyamai  Kudo 
Myxcbotus  mispimi,  nov.  spec 
Myxebolui  koi  nov.  spec. 
Numftiu:  iiyxidium  angiailat  Iihii 
Lentatpora  dtrmatohia  Iihii 

3)  Southern  part  (Kiushju) 
Fukuoka:  Myxobalia  tp.  Miyairt 

Myxobalus  miyairii  nov.  q>ec 
ffcnncguya  nn'yotru  nov.  spec. 

A.  Myxosporidia  of  freah-water  fish 
Eatwon,  Minapore  (U.P.} :  ifyntbolus  sp.  Southwell 
Miipur,  Decca  district:        Myx«boIus  rohUae  Southwell  et  Praihsd 
Myxobolas  leiii  Southwell  el  Prashad 
ifyioitJui  nodularis  Southwell  et  Prashad 
B.  Myiosporidian  of  reptiles 
Bombay:  Uyxidium  mmkiei  Bosanquet 

m    BtmtfA 

In  the  vidnity  of  Ruby  Muiea:  Sphatrospora  sp.  Southwell  et  Praahad 

rV    Kamtschatka 

TEtmufHym  lalmimcota  Wud 

AUSTRALIA 

HyxoqMiidian  of  unphitnt 

In  the  vidnity  <A  Sdn^:  Myxcbotus  l^iae  Jobniton  ct  Bancroft 

AFRICA 

A.  Myxoq>or)d)a  of  fredi-mter  fiih 
NUk  Myaebdus  trnJeaftulaUu  Guriey 

HatMtuya  finmtylitra     Gurley 

B.  MyxoH>ofidiE  of  >Mf^"f  lifh 
1}  Indian  Ocean 

Algoa  Bay:  CUoromyxitm  mapmm  Aweriuew 

Beint:  CUoromyxum  quodralum  ThOohan 

East  London:  CUoromyxam  magmtm  Aweriniew 

LorenGO  Harques:  Ceraiomyxa  tyhsvri  Aweriniew 
Ceratomyxa  span  Aweiiniew 
Ctratomyxa  sp(?).  Awetlnaew 
Ceratomyxa  ap  (?).  Awerinzew 
Spkaeromyxa  exiteri  Awoiiuew 
2)  South  Atlantic  Ocean 

LUderits  Bay:        Clihnmyiatm  awpwoi  Aweiiniew 
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NORTH  AMERICA 

I  United  States 

A.  Myxoqporidia  of  fresh-water  fiah 

1)  From  Rivers  emptying  into  Atlantic  Ocean 

CaifiuSy  Va.  (tribt  of  Potomac  River):  Myxchchu  iransavaUs  Guiiey 
Columbia,  S.  C  (Santee  River):  Myxchchu  ifobosus  Gurley 

Kinston,  N.  C.  (Neuse  River) :  Myxobolus  gjMosus  Gurl^ 

West  Falmouth,  Mass.:  Myxobolus  wp.  Kudo 

Woodbury,  N.  J.  (Delaware  River) :      Hemteguya  momura  Gurley 

2)  From  Lakes  and  Rivers  opening  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

Fox  River,  trib.  Mississqipi:  Myxobolus  (fobosus  Gurley 
Lake  Mendota,  Wis. :  Myxidium  KoberkUkm  Batschli 

Henneguya  wisconsinensis  Mavor  et  Strasser 
Neches  River,  Palestin,  Tez. :  Henneguya  macrura  (Gurley)  Thflohan 
Storm  Lake,  la.:  Henneguya  gurleyi  Kudo 

Stony  Creek,  QL:  CUoromyxum  Uijugum  nov.  Mptc, 

Myxobolus  orbiculalus  nov.  vptc 

Henneguya  midospora  nov.  spec 
Homer  Park,  HI. :  Chloromyxum  trijugum  nov.  spec 

Myxoiboku  orbiculalus  nov.  sptc 
Salt  Fork,  Urbana,  HL:  Wardia  ovinocua  nov.  gen.  nov.  vptc 

Chioromyxum  calostomi  nov.  Bptc 

Myxobolus  discrepans^  nov.  sptc. 
Crystal  Lake,  Urbana,  HL:    MUraspora  dongata  nov.  spec 

Myxidium  americanum  nov.  spec. 

Myxobolus  mesentericus  nov.  spec. 

3)  From  the  rivers  opening  into  the  Great  Lakes 

Black  River,  (^o:  Gen.  et  q>ec.  incert.  Linton 
Put-In-Bay,  Ohio:     Myxobolus  aurealus  Ward 

Henneguya  brackyura  Ward 

B.  Myxoqporidia  of  marine  fish  (Atlantic  Ocean) 

Beaufort,  N.  C:         Lepiotkeca  fusiformis  Davis 

Leptotheca  scissura  Davis 
LepMheca  lobosa  Davis 
Leptotheca  glomerosa  Davis 
Ceratomyxa  mesospora  Davis 
Ceratomyxa  sphairopkora  Davis 
Ceratomyxa  taenia  Davis 
Ceratomyxa  aUenuata  Davis 
Ceratomyxa  recurvata  Davis 
Ceratomyxa  lunala  Davis 
Ceratomyxa  abbreviala  Davis 
Ceratomyxa  fiagdlif era  Davis 
Ceratomyxa  agglomerata  Davis 
Ceratomyxa  amorpka  Davis 
Ceratomyxa  monospora  Davis 
Ceratomyxa  streptospora  Davis 
Ceratomyxa  aggregaia  Davis 
Ceratomyxa  undulata  Davis 
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^^^^H^                                                    CvaUmyxa  spinosa  Davis 

^^^^^^^^^^^H                       Uyxoprotaa  cortadus  Davis 

^^^^^^^^^^^H                     Sphaempara  palymtfrfiha 

^^^^^^^^^^^H                     Sinuolinea  capndaris 

^^^^^^^^^P                                       Uyxidium  incunxOttm  Th^lohao 

^^^^^^F                                       Myxidium  glulinoium  Davis 

^^^^K                                                   Myxidium  phyUium  Dnvis 

^^^B                                                      SphatTomyxa  boibianii  Th£lohan 

^^^H                                                Zschokkdia  tlolndosa  Davis 

^^^^B                                                      Jfyxoiofui  jfl^jiJiUiu  Davis 

^^^V                  Woods  Hole,  Mass:     Ceratomyxa  drepancpsdtat  Aweiinzew 

J 

^^^H                                                        Chloromyxum  fuiiduti  Hohn 

A 

^^^^k^^                                         Chlaromyxum  dupeidiu  Hahn 

^^^^^^1                                    ifyxoioma  fundidt  Kudo 

^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^B                                      Af>i»M»i  littioni  Guilty 

^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^P                                       M>ioh>fiu/u»<J»/>Kudo 

^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^^                                          Myxobolui  ptcurmuctiSae  Hfthn 

^^^^^^H 

\ 

^^^B              Locality  unncotded:  Hennt^uya  tckitura  (Gurley)  LabM 

^1 

^^^H                                                        C.  M>-xosporidian  oF  Amphibia 

^1 

^^^^L                Sycamore,  m.:             Wardia  ohlmacherHGuTley)  Kudo 

^^^^^B 

^^^^^^-                                                        n   Canmm.                              ^^ 

^^^^^^H 

A.  Hyn^MridlAof  bo^-mtw&k 

Gmi^u  Bfty  (Mutb.  put) :  if ysA«MM  H«fr«rft<lliit  BlltidiU 
Myxebohu  nofaJM  Mavor 
Gen.  et  ^)ec.  incnt.  Mavor 
B.  Myzosporidia  of  marine  fish  (Atlantic  Ocean) 
Patsamaquoddy  Bay  (at  or 
neai  the  moutli  of  St.  Ctoiz 

River),  New  Bnuuwick:    Ceratitmyxa  acadieitsft  Mavoi 
iiyxidittm  ierfflw*  Aueibach 
M.  sp.  Mavor 
Gen.  et  q>ec.  incett.  Mavor 

in  Alaska 
Klutina  Lake:  Ckhromyxum  wardi  nov.  spec. 
Stickeen  River:  Benmptya  salminiceia  Ward 

SOXJTH  AMERICA 
A.  Myzosporidia  of  freah-water  fish  from  the  waten  connected  with  Atlantic  Ocaui 
Guiana:      Myxobohu  inaequalis  Gurley 
Surinam:  Myxoboliu  inatquoKs  Gurley 
Locality?:  Beimegitya linearii  (Gurley)  LobM 


iK 
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B.  Myzo^xuridiaii  of  marine  fish  (Atlantic  Ocean) 
Rio  de  Janeiro:  Myxidmm  striatum  Cunha  et  Fooaeca 

C.  MyxoqxHidian  of  Amiihibia 
Braiil:  Sphaeramyxa  immersa  (Lata)  Tli£lohan 

EUROPE 
I  Italy 
A.  Myio^Mfidia  of  fresh-water  fish  from  lakes  and  riven  opening  into  Adriatic  Sea 
Lago  di  Como:     MUraspora  caudata  (Paris!)  Kudo 

Myxidium  lieberkdhm  BatscfaU 
Lago  di  Gaida:     Sphaeraspora  degams  Tliflohan 

Hmneguya  gasterostei  Pariri 
Lago  di  Varamo:  Henneguya  minuia  (Cohn) 
LagoMaggbre:    Myxidium  IMterkUhm  BUtagM 
Milano :  Myxidium  liOerkUhm  Biltschli 

Myxobolus  pfHjfen  Th^lohan 
Pavia:  Myxobolus  gigas  Auert>ach 

MyxoMus  dUpsoides  TTrflohan 

Henneguya  peri4niesUnalis  C6pMe 
Tidno  River:        Henneguya  minuUi  (Cohn) 

B.  Myzosporidia  of  marine  fish 
1)  Ligurian  Sea 

Genova:  CUaromyxum  leydigi  Mingaaiini 
Gen.  incert.  meHuccii  Perugia 
Gen.  incert.  congri  Perugia 
2}  Tyiriienian  Sea 

Napoli:  LepioUuca  agiHs  Thdlohan 

LepMheca  eiongata  Thflohan 

Ceratomyxa  arcuata  Thflohan 

Ceralomyxa  appendiculata  Th^han 

Ceratomyxa  Iruncata  Thflohan 

Ceratomyxa  inaequalis  Doflein 

Ceratomyxa  Hnospora  Doflon 

Myxoproieus  ambiguus  (Thfi.)  Doflein 

Ckloromyxum  leydigi  Mingaaaini 

Ckoromyxum  quadratum  Th£lohan 

Sphaerospora  diver  gens  Thflohan 

Myxidium  incurvatum  Thdlohan 

Myxidium  giganteum  Doflein 

Myxidium  depressum  Pariai 

Myxidium  oviforme  Pariai 

Sphaeramyxa  baUnanii  Thd^^ian 

Sphaeramyxa  incurvata  Doflein 

Sphaeramyxa  sabraxesi  Laveran  et  Mesnil 

Lentospora  asymmetrica  Pariai 

Myxobolus  exiguus  Thflohan 

Myxobolus  mOleri  Batschli 

Henneguya  noapoHtana  Pariai 

n  Monaco 
Myxoaporidia  of  fish  from  Ligurian  Sea 
Uptotheca  dongata  Thd^^ian 
Ceratomyxa  sphaendosa  Thflohan 
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Ciralemyxa  atcuota  Tbflohan 
Ctrahmyxa  poltida  Tbflohan 
Ctratomyia  herouardi  Geoigfvitch 
Ctralomyxa  sp.  Georgfvitch 
CUofomyxum  leydigi  Klingazzini 
Uyadium  inouTvitum  Thflohan 
--  St^UiVtPtyvt  s<Ar(ueri  Laveran  et  MesnQ 

m  Fbakce 
A.  Uyzosporidia  of  frcah-wUar  fi(h 
a  AtUntic  Ocean 


D  From  Riven  opemng  i 


Aigne: 

Sniagae: 

Loiraine: 

Seine: 
FftriB: 
Wimeieui; 


Uyxobeliu  p/dferi  Thtiohan 
Spkaerospora  dtgaru  Ttaflobao 
Myiobolus  tmjmmis  TTiflohan 
Myxobolta  pfeifferi  ThOohan 
Myxabalus  ^rsgeri  Thflolun 
Myxob^us  pjtiSeri  Thflohan 
CUeromyxum  fiumatUe  Thilofasii 
iiyxidium  giardi  C6pMe 


^^ 


2)  Fiom  Biveis  opening  into  Mediterranean  Sea 


I>suptdn6: 
Dndtlra: 


iiyxobolui  miliUTi  BUtschli 
Uyxebolui  miUltri  BUtschli 
ityxobalus  pfeiferi  Thfiloban 
Cihramyxum  trUlatafn  Uger 
ifyxidium  barbalulae  C£p4d« 
Uyzobelui  tmfermt!  Tfaflohau 
iiyxchalui  millUri  BUtschli 
Myzobolus  cydoidcs  Gurley 


Bin 


■,;  Ifiiif 


ItptAe 


Lk  A'hBBtcf.  Myaebehs  mOUri  Bfltadili 
Lac  de  Pthdin:  Uyxebeha  eydciiti  Gwl^ 
Lac  dn  Boniget;  iiyxobehu  obesiu  Guriey 

Bfiateguya  pen-inUiUnalii  C£ptde 
Lyon?:  Bemieguya  latuis  Vaney  et  CoQte 

RhAne  Rivei:      Myxobolus  pfeifferi  Tbflohan 
SaAne  River:       Myxobthu  ^eiferi  Thflohan 


1)  From  Atlantic  Oceui 
AicuhoD 
Concuneau: 


B.  Myzo^Miridia  ol  marine  fiih 

Spkatromyxa  sabrageH  Laveran  et  MctnU 
Ctralomyxa  orcuata  Thfloban 
CUoromyium  leydigi  Minga««ini 
CUoroniyxum  quairaUtm  Hifioban 
Spliaerotpora  divtrgeiu  Thtlohan 
Myxidium  incunaium  Thdohan 
SfkatnmiyzabtMamiTbBxilxtB 
Ltptolheai  dongata  Hlflohan 
Lepiotktca  porta  Thilohan 
LtpMheca  remceU  Th£I(dian 
CeraUmiyxa  afpendiailala  Thtlahan 
ilyxoprotaa  ambigum  (TlieL)  Dofleia 
Sphaerotpora  rotlrata  Tbflohan 
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Ceratomyxa  arcuata  Th/Qoban 
CUoramyxum  leydigi  Mingwwfni 
Ckloromyxum  quadfohim  Thflohan 
Sphaerospora  diver  gens  Thflohan 
Myxidium  incurvaium  Tliflohan 
Sphaeramyxa  balbianH  Thflohan 

Rotooff :  Ceratomyxa  sphaendosa  Th61oluui 

Ceratomyxa  ofcuata  Tli61ohan 
Ceratomyxa  appendiculata  Tliflohan 
Cktoromyxum  leydigi  Mingaigini 
Cktoromyxum  quadratum  Thflohan 
Sphaerospora  rostrata  Tli61ohan 
Sphaerospora  diver  gens  Th61ohan 
Myxidium  incurvatwn  Thflohan 
Myxidium  gadi  Georg6vitch 
Sphaeramyxa  balbiami  Th£lohan 
Sphaeromyxa  sabrasesi  Laveran  et 
Sphaeramyxa  gasterostei  Georg6vitch 
MyxobOus  mHUeri  Btttscfali 

Le-Vivier-sor-^ner:   Leptolheca  parwiThflohask 

Myxidium  sphaericum  Thflohan 
Myxobcius  exiguus  Th^lohan 

St-Vakiy-en-cauz:  Ceratomyxa  sphaendosa  Thflohan 

2)  From  Mediterranean  coast 

MaxMille:  Leptotheca  elongata  Thflohan 

Leptotheca  paroa  Th61ohan 
Leptotheca  renicda  Th61ohan 
Leptotheca  hepseti  Thflohan 
Ceratomyxa  arcuata  Thflohan 
Ceratomyxa  paUida  Tli61ohan 
Ceratomyxa  glcHndifera  Th61ohan 
Ceratomyxa  appendiculata  Tli6lohan 
Ceratomyxa  reticularis  Thdlohan 
Cktoromyxum  leydigi  Mingazzini 
Sphaerospora  rostrata  Thflohan 
Myxidium  incurvaium  Th^lohan 
Myxidium  sphaericum  Thdlohan 
Sphaeromyxa  balbianii  Thflohan 
MyxoMus  exiguus  Th61ohan 
Banyuls:  Leptotheca  etongata  Thdlohan 

Leptotheca  polymorpha  (Jh€L)  Labb6 
Ceratomyxa  arcuata  Thflohan 
Ceratomyxa  gloMifera  Th61ohan 
Ceratomyxa  appendiculata  Thflohan 
Ceratomyxa  reticularis  Thdlohan 
Cktoromyxum  leydigi  Mingazzini 
Sphaerospora  rostrata  Thdlohan 
Myxidium  incurvatum  Th61ohan 
Myxidium  sphaericum  Thdohan 
Sphaeromyxa  balbianii  Thdohan 
Myxobolus  exiguus  Thdohan 
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Vtllefmtchc:  CertUomyxa  pallida  Thflohaji 

Ceratomym  truiuala  Th^lohan 
Ceralomyxa  coris  Georgftvitch 
Sphaeromyxa  balbianii  Tbflolmn 

Locality  uukDOwii:  LepMlieai  agilst  Tbdotmi 

LepiBlkeca  ptrUla  (Gurle>')  LabM 
iiyxiditim  tieberlUllmi  BUCschli 
UyxidiuiB  hislopkUum  Thflohon 
Uyjxsomii  dujardini  TMIohan 

UyxaMui  piri/iimis  Thflohan 

iSyxobdvs  dispar  Thflofaan 
UyMbelta  obtsus  Thflohao 
Urnneguya  paorpsprrmKa  Thflohan 
Benneguya  media  Thjlohan 
Htnneguya  brms  Th£lohaD 
Bc/erdius  cyprini  DoQeui 

C.  Myiosporidian  in  n  reptile 
Myxidium  daniiewskyi  Laveran 

IV  Gebwanv 
A.  Myxospoiidia  of  fresh-wsler  &sb 
1}  Fiom  Riven  opening  into  North  Sea 

Throughout  countiy :  ilyxobolus  cyprini  Dofleio 


Berlin: 


Exriinilie  uid  it] 
vididty: 


Hmntguya  ovipnda  (Cuhn) 
ClUoropiyxuM  dubiun  Auerboch 
Myxabotus  milileri  BUtschli 
Myxobeliu  ntiirobius  Scbuberg  et  SchiOder 
Btntteguya  nUssHni  Schub.  et  SchrMer 
Chhromyxum  mucronatiim  Gurley 
Sphaerospora  deiani  Thflohan 
Myxidium  Heberkiihni  BUtschU 
Myxidium  p/d^tri  Auerbach 
UyrUitim  wvrecafmlart  Aueibadi 
Hameguya  otiptrda  (Cohn) 
Bameguya  liAota  (Cohn) 
Myxebohu  gifot  Auettwch 
ISyxeiehu  q>.  Guri^ 
Uyaibchu  pfageri  Tbdotun 
Uyxobatui  squamae  KeyMeliti 
liyxtboltu  cordit  Keyraditx 
Uyxtbohu  musctdi  Keyn^ta 
Uyxobttut  exipna  Thilohan  (Hdddbog) 
MysoMtu  miUUri  BQttcMi 
liyxabatiu  ^HJIeri  ThOohMi 
MyxtAcha  tquamae  KcrytMHU 
if  ysoMiu  cmKr  Keyneliti 
Jf }nwM*H  Mtucwit  Eeywditc 
Bamefuya  pswotptrmiai  Thdohan 
Heimegitya  aetriMO*  SduBder  (Heidelbeis) 
Myxidium  liAerhakm  BQtidili 
ifjpxoMw  tmUfm  BntKhli 
Bamtgfiya  psorcsptrmca  Thtioluui 
Lentotpora  eucepkatina  Mukow 
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2)  From  Riven  opening  into  Baltic  Sea 


ABe: 
Fiisdies  Haff : 


Kuriflches  Haff : 


Masuriache  Seen: 


Prcgd: 


Weidisd: 
3)  Localities  unknown: 


Myxoboius  milUeri  BQtsdili 
Myxidium  lieberkUkm  BatachU 
Myxosoma  dujardini  Tli61ohan 
MyxoMus  piriformis  Tli61ohan 
Myxoboius  dispar  Th^ohan 
Myxoboius  exipius  Thdlohan 
Myxoboius  omformis  Thflohan 
Myxoboius  mOUri  Btltschli 
Myxoboius  cydoides  Gurley 
Myxoboius  anurtu  Cohn 
Myxoboius  sp.  Wegener 
Myxoboius  petmagnus  Wegener 
Henneguya  psorospermica  TWlohan 
Henneguya  texta  (Cohn) 
Henneguya  minuta  (Cohn) 
Henneguya  lobosa  (Cohn) 
Henneguya  creplini  (Gurley) 
Myxosoma  dt^ardini  Th^lohan 
Myxoboius  exiguus  Thflohan 
Myxoboius  oviformis  Th61ohan 
Myxoboius  cydoides  Gurley 
Henneguya  psorospermica  Thdohan 
Henneguya  texta  (Cohn) 
Henneguya  creplini  (Gurley)  Labb6 
Spkaerospora  masomca  Cohn 
Myxoboius  dispar  Thdohan 
Myxoboius  ettipsoides  Thflohan 
Myxoboius  cydoides  Gurley 
Myxoboius  anurus  Cohn 
Henneguya  psorospermica  Th^lohan 
Henneguya  texta  (Cohn) 
Myxosoma  dujardini  Thflohan 
Myxoboius  piriformis  Thdlohan 
Myxoboius  dispar  Thflohan 
Myxoboius  exiguus  Th61ohan 
Myxoboius  oviformis  Thdohan 
Myxoboius  nMeri  Btttschli 
Myxoboius  cydoides  Gurley 
Myxoboius  anurus  Cohn 
Myxoboius  permagnus  Wegener 
Henneguya  psorospermica  Thdlohan 
Henneguya  texta  (Cohn) 
Henneguya  minuta  (Cohn) 
Henneguya  lobosa  (Cohn) 
Henneguya  crepUni  (Guriey)  Labb6 
Myxoboius  cyprini  Dc^ein 

Chloromyxum  leydigi  Minganini 
Myxidium  lieberkUhm  BtttscfaU 
Myxidium  sp.  Gurley 
Lentospora  cerebraUs  (Hofer)  Pldm 


Bentifguya  schiaira  (Gurley)  Labbf 
Bojerdlus  cyprini  Doflem 
GcD.  et  spec,  iocert.  Leydig 
G«n.  et  spec,  incert.  Leydig 
Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Leydig 
Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Bome 

V   NETHEKtAND 

Myrosporidian  of  marine  fisb 
CkioTomyxum  quadraUim  TbSobaji 


^^^V^ 


m 


<ulHite.i  Mymkdmt  aiQ^nl  ftiMiliirli 

il(?)i  Spkmmttrm  flakim  Woodeodt 


Boadifjord: 
BodO: 


CwolMMjnM  <^jhMralfMTbAohw 

IfysMMM  J)«(iilMM  AturiNKb 
UjwUtnm  fartww  Anacbtch 
Myatdiiim  pneenmt  Anertiadi 
Sphaenmyxa  kellaiidi  Auetbadi 
ZiekoUdla  ktldat  Aueriwdi 
Ityxobeltu  aeglffini  Averbach 
Myxidium  bergetut  Aueibach 
ZichokkeOa  hildae  Aueibftch 
Zsekohkdla  hildae  Aueib&di 
Myxidium  bergetui  Auerbach 
Zichokkdla  hildae  Auerbadi 
Myxidium  bergaut  Aueibach 
Zsckokkdia  kildae  Auabsch 
Myxtdium  btrgense  Auetbich 
ZschokMia  kiidae  Aueibach 
Myxidium  btrgaue  Auetb&ch 
Myxidium  onjorme  Pariu 
Zickokkelia  kildae  Aueibach 
Mytidium  bergaut  Auerbach 
Zickckkdla  hildat  Aueibach 
Myxidium  btrgttue  Aueibach 
Zschokkdia  kUdat  Auerbach 
s  drefanofstUae  A 
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Uyxidium  b»rt»t**  KaeAack 


KfaksDM: 

Mjsmm  ierc«w«  Auatwcii 

UttluM: 

KiiMbDMiid: 

L(  jMbeM  /lonx]  Th^lohan 

liyxiUmm  oviforv^t  Pacisi 

Zschokkeila  AiW«  Auerbach 

LBdiagta: 

ir^mMM  M|{«M  AuaUch 

Uiknr: 

Myndiim  bertaut  AuoUdi 

ZKAoUMIaUIdMAueibKh 

VotjOm: 

ZKioMdls  MU(M  AuntMkdi 

Myiidhm  hertmtt  Auerbach 

NnaQoid: 

ZKA();tftdIa  WUoe  Aueibftch 

Rttvik: 

Ujnditm  htrfMi  AuertMdi 

RoMQonl: 

Uj^ium  M^trmt  PuU 

SkjBne: 

ZKbAftdb  MUm  AuetUcfa 

ZscieiUU  MiM  AuoUch 

Myxidium  bertaue  Auerbach 

SmaUjoiden: 

Sphaerospora  dirergeru  Thflobui 

StkYucei: 

LefMkeea  pon-a  Thdlohan 

Myxidium  bergmti  Aueibach 

Svotvaer: 

Zschokkella  hildac  Auertjsch 

Ti8m5: 

Uptolheca  informis  Tbaohan 

CfTOdHnyM  drcpanepstUae  Aweria»ew 

i/yrtJium  teff«u«  Auerbach 

Toi^tUa: 

Sphaeromyxa  htUandi  Auerbach 

Traodhjem: 

JTymfwrn  hTfout  Auerbach 

Jf7»<lHMm/M*MPuin 

ZutukkMa  Uldae  Aueibach 

Vlkbohiien: 

Zteiekkdla  Uldce  Avafya£ii 

V«idO: 

Uyxidmm  bergmu  Auetbuh 

UysUimn  oiiformt  Puin 

Vm    SWITZEItLMro 

Myiosporidia  of  fresh-water  filh 
I)  From  Lakei  omnectcd -with  Noith  Sea 

itynMM  ftiJmtumm  Auerbach 
Myxebdux  mililiri  BUtschli 
Httmeptya  oviperda  (Cohn) 
Bmntgnya  vckokkei  (Guiley]  D<deui 
Bemietuja  tichokkei  (Cviky)  Doflm 
BennegKya  uehckkei  (Guiley)  Doflein 
Myxotoma  iujariim  Tbilohan 
UyaeMus  dUptoida  Th&diaii 


Tlum: 
Zoikh: 
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Myxcbalus  oti/ormis  lliflohan 
Myxobolu!  mflUm'Blltschli 
Beimeguya  psBTosftnmca  Thflohan 
llamcpiya  tata  (Gihn) 
Beiuuguya  uckokiei  (Gurley)  Dofldn 
Gen.  el  spec  incert.  Nufer 
Wallen:  Baineguya  isekekkri  (Gurley)  Dofluo 

3)  From  Lake  connected  with  Mediterranean  Sea 

Geneva:  ilyxobolus  sphaeralU  Gurley 

Betinrguya  stchetkei  (Gurley)  I>oSein 

IX  AUSTMA 
A.  Myioaporidia  of  ftesh-water  fish 

1)  From  Rivers  opening  into  Black  Sea 

Danube  tributaties     ChloTomyium  Ihymalli  Lebielter 
and  NeusicdJeT:        Myzoioma  (?)  hbalum  Nemeciek 
Myxobelus  aegUJim  Auerbach 
MyxDbotm  cyprini  DoQein 
ifyxoftolns  refundus  Nemeczek 
Myxobelas  tuinutiu  Nemeczek 
Myzobalus  ^.  Lebzeller 
Benneguya  acrtimte  SchrOder 
Btnnetuya  giganlea  Nemecaek 

2)  From  Rivera  opening  into  North  Sea 

Png:  Uyxaiatna  dujardini  Thflohan 

Myxabalvs  dlipsoides  Thflohan 
iiyxobelus  octM-Uudsd  Trojan 

Kimk«n;  MywMus  cypriiti  Doflein 

B.  MyxcKporidia  o[  marine  fish  (Adriatic  Sm^ 

KcnigDO:  Lcptolkef.a  agiiis  Thflohan 

Ceralomyxa  pallida  ThSlohan 


MyjopriOeiu  ambisitus  (ThflO  Dtdein 
CUoromyxum  leydigi  Mingawm 
Sphaeromyxa  tabratesi  Laveran  et  MecoQ 

Locality  unknown:      Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Heckel  et  Kner 
C.  MyxoBporidian  of  Amphibia 

VImuib:  CUontmyxum  frata  Joaiph 


P«ipad  (Danube): 


Volpi  (to  Cupian 


X  Sexbu 
Bamttttya  gitotOta  Nemecsd 

XI  Rtnsu 

A.  Myxofporidia  of  fresh-water  fiih 

Lenlatpon  imiW^Uaifa  ReuM 
liysobohu  ttlftiuit  Reus 
MysabUtu  icofdimi  ReuH 
liyseMiu  ^tyiepkiltu  Rcuib 
My%^>cbu  macrecafttdvii  Reuw 

Jf  ySoMw  JOH^RM  ReuH 

iiytobcha  bramet  ReuM 
Uyxobthu  eypriiiicota  Reuw 
Uyxobdus  baiUri  tMiM 
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Don  (to  Black  Sea) :     Myxobohts  sp.  Gurley 
Locality  unknown:      Zschokkdla  nova  Klokacewa 

MyxoMus  magmis  Aweruutew 

Myxobdus  carassii  Klokacewa 

Henneguya  kolesnikavi  (Gurley)  Labb6 

B.  Myxosporidia  of  marine  fish  from  Arctic  Ocean 
Murman  coast:  Ceralamyxa  ramosa  Awerinzew 

Ceralamyxa  drepanopseUae  Awerinzew 
Myxidium  sp.  Awerinzew 
Leptalheca  sp.  Awerinzew 
Chloromyxutn  sp.  Awerinzew 

B.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MYXOSPORIDIA  IN  ANIMALS 

The  number  of  host  species  that  harbor  Myxosporidia  is  237,  as  will  be 
seen  from  List  III. 

The  two  incompletely  studied  forms  are  found  in  Annelida  and  Insecta, 
Myxosporidia  are  the  parasites  of  Vertebrata,  especially  of  Pisces,  only  few 
being  found  infecting  Amphibia  and  Reptilia.  They  are  distributed  among 
these  groups  of  animals  as  follows: 

Number  of  host  species 

Annelida 1 

Insecta 1 

Pisces 223 

Amphibia 8 

Reptilia 4 

Gurley  (1894:101-105),  Wasielewsky  (1896:132-148),  Lahh6  (1899: 
133-161)  and  Auerbach  (1910:36-45;  1911:471-494)  gave  lists  in  which 
they  recorded  the  names  of  host  species.  Wasielewsky  arranged  the  names 
alphabetically  while  others  listed  them  according  to  their  systematic  order. 
In  the  following  pages,  the  writer  followed  Wasielewsky,  i.e.,  the  names  of 
the  host  species  are  arranged  alphabetically  as  is  supposed  to  be  more 
convenient  in  referring  to  the  host  than  any  form  presented  otherwise. 

LIST  III.    LIST  OF  HOST  SPECIES 


Host 

Oigan  Infected 

Myxosporidian 

Locality 

Anndida 
Nais  lacustHs  (N,  probo- 

* 

sddea) 

Unknown 

Abdominal  cav- 
ity 

Branchiae 

Myxobolus  sp. 

Chloromyxum  diploxys 

Myxobolus  baUeri 
bramae 

Germany 

Insecta 

Tortrix  viridana  L.  (imago) 

Pifces 

Abramis  baUerus  L 

France 
Russia 

Am  ofotno  L 

« 
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Host 

Organ  Infected 

Myxosporidian 

LooLlity 

Bianchke 

Myxabdui  eychida 

Geimany 

■' 

eaipsoides 

"(?) 

" 

««IWM 

France 

" 

Fnnce 

^^^^^^H 

" 

rotuniiu 

Atutna 

^^^^^H 

Gall-btadder 

Sphaerospora  masatiea 

Gennany 

^^^B 

Kidney 

UyMMus  cyprim 

Hungary 

^^^^^^^1 

Subcut,   conn. 

glfOI 

Genimny, 

^^^^^H 

tiuue  of  opei- 

Italy 

WWSf^ 

Branchiae 

cydoides 
tUifsoidts 

"(?) 

" 

oei/ormis 

Gennany 

^MnlMoi  MMfUu  L 

GaU-bladdet 

ClUorimyxum  kydigi 

France 

A.  blaintUlH 

" 

>Mj<N(M 

Afric» 

Actrino  ctmua  L. 

Branchiae 

G«oo»ny 

"  ,Miude 

crtplim 

" 

Conn,  tissue  of 

Imuit 

FtaiK« 

alEment.   canal 

Eye 

Myxobolus  liMlgnus 

Russia 

Muscle 

LtploUKcaperlata 

France? 

Gall-bladder, 

Temm.etSchl 

Gall-duct 

Nippon 

Albumus  albumus  L 

Bmncluae 

Myicobdui  cyOoida 

Gomuv 

U.  luddiu  Heck] 

dispar 

" 

" 

Ganaay? 

^ifrmi. 

France 

"  .kidney 

OitSM 

Muscle  and 

dispar 

" 

spleen 

Eye 

miUleri 

SniLeerland 

AlosafiHU,  Cuv.  VM.  taau- 

(mFBdo 

Kidney 

MiiToipBTacatdaia 

Il^y 

Amtiufui  nidas  Rut. 

Base  of  spines  o[ 

Znd  doisal  fin 

llcnneguya  gurleyi 

U.  S.  A. 

GilL 

Gall-bladder 

Ceratamyxa  unduiala 
Myxidium  anguHlae 

AngmUa  japonka  Temm. 

Int^ument 

Nippon 

etSchl 

" 

Lentosporo  dam^bia 

" 

A,  vulgaris  Flemm ... 

Kidney 

Myxidium  giardi 

France 

Aphredoderus  sayanai  Gill. 

Subcutaneous 

intermusc.  tiss. 

Benneguya  monura 

U.S.  A. 

GaU-bladdei 

Myxidium  oviforme 

Italy 

ArgeHlina  situs  Nils*. 

procerum 

Norway 

Muscle 

Chioromyxum  guadraium 

Africa 

Aspiui  rapax  Ag 

Myxosomam  Mattm 
Myxobdui  fiiiUeH 

AsfifoaspcrL 

» 

France 

A.  tiitgel  Cuv 

Benneguya  acerinae 

I 
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Host 

Organ  Infected 

Myxosporidian 

Locality 

Gall-bladder 

LeptaOeca  kepseU 

France 

Bmrdidla  ckrysufc 

Myxoproieus  carmOus 
Myxidium  Onaktm 

U.  S.  A. 

B.  rtmckus  Cuv.  et  VaL 

Gall-bladder 

Brain 

BcHms  bcHms  L...   

Kidney,  spleen, 
intestine,  ovary, 

(B.JImiaHlis) 

Myxobohu  pfeifferi 

Fhmoe, 

etc. 

Gennany 

Inner  sur&ce  of 

squamae 

Germany 

gcal^e 

Musde  of  ven- 

cordis 

« 

tricle 

Muscle,  kidney 

muscuU 

«< 

B.  Uebems  Val 

« 

Pfeiffen 
nMeri 

Itahr 

B.  tidtaris  Finn 

Germany 
Burma 

BonUus  bama 

Under  scales 

Sphaeraspara  sp, 
Myxidium  spkaericum 

Bd<me  actu  Risao 

GaU-bladder 

France 

B.  bdone  L^ 

<i 

Myxidium  spkaericum 
Sphaeromyxa  incufvata 

«« 

^1^  •     ^^^^^r^^ww^^     ^B^^vwv  •••«■■  V  ■•■■••■■■■■  w  «  w  w  >  * 

BUnfdus  ocdUUus 

«< 

Italy 

B.  gaUorugine  Bruirn. 

Kidney 

Chhromyxum  quadraium 

u 

B.  ^Mif  L. 

Gall-bladder 

Myxidium  incureakim 
Sphaeraspara  diver  gens 

France 

^K^  V       ^^  w^r^^^  W^m      ^■^►•••B  ■•••■••••*■■••■■■■■■■■•■ 

Renal  tubules 

« 

BMcoi  if>ibia  L 

Branchiae 

Myxobdus  cydoides 
dlipsaides 

Germany 

A^V^^rVrW  *^*  ^F*  PV»^^^  ^•^•••••••••«  •••••••  ••• 

« 

i< 

macrocapsularis 

Russia 

« 

(niformis 

Germany 

Bmp  hoops  L. 

Gall-bladder 

Ceratamyxa  paUida 

France, 

Italy 

B.  la/^  L 

Gall-bladder 

Ceratomyxa  herauardi 
pallida 

M^  •     ^^^^ ^r^W    ^*^«  ••••••••••••••••••••••«•••• 

« 

France, 

Italy 

Kidney 

Henneguya  neapdUana 

Italy 

BremHtrHa  tyramnus  lAtr.... 

Muscle 

Chloromyxum  dupeidae 

U.S.  A. 

Bfoswdiu  hrosme  Ascanius.. 

Gall-bladder 

Leptotheca  kmgipes 

Norway 

« 

Sphaeromyxa  heUandi 

«< 

CaUiowymus  lyra  L 

(1 

Myxidium  incurvaium 

France. 

^^^^^^^W^rW^^MwwW^^^m     ^ ^W  ^   ^^     ^M^*  ••••••••••••  • 

Norway 

Muscle 

Chloromyxum  quadraium 

France 

Cttrassius  auratus  L 

l^r^nrliin^ 

LentosPora  acuta 

Nippon 

Kidney 

Sphaeraspara  angulata 

« 

« 

MUraspora  cyprim 

«« 

Subcutaneous 

tias.of  head 

Henneguya  miyairU 

« 

(C  cofiusius  L.) 

Body  cavity 

Myxobohu  sp. 

dispar 

»  ^i^  •    ^^^^rw   ^^^^r^w^^^^iF    ^H^^v^  •••••«••••■••••••••  ■ 

Branchiae 

« 

« 

Sphaeraspara  carassii 

Nippon 

(C.  fM/fom  L.) 

Body  cavity. 

•  ^^^  •      ^^^^^»  Jfc^^^w    ^F^p      ^H^a^  •  V  *•■••■#■••■••••••  • 

liver,  intestine 

Myxobolus  carassii 

Russia 

GaU-bUdder 

Zschohkdlanova 

« 

CofidkifAMHtf  limbalus 

(« 

Chloromyxum  leydigi 

U.S.A. 

C5P 

« 

Ceratomyxa  flagMfera 

«« 
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Host 

Organ  Infevted 

Myiosporidinn 

LoaOJty 

Carpiodes  digarmii 

Branchia* 

MyxoMui  diicrepans 

U.  S.  A. 

Catostomus   commertonii 

Lac. 

GaU-bUddtr 

Ckloromyxtim  cMostomi 

CenlroHolut  eundhu 

Norway 

Cepaiarube)cetuU 

balbianii 

France 

Ctstradon  tiburn 

OdoTonyxun  Itydigi 

U.  S.  A. 

■' 

Ceraiomyia  mesaspora 

CcToiomyxa  mesospora 

" 

CUoTomyxum  Itydigi 

Leptotkeca  fuiiformii 

■■ 

ChailodipUt^  /aio- 

GftU-bladder 

Ceralomyxa  slrtptospOTa 

" 

Urin.  bUddet 

Brsnchue 

Myxobolus  exigu>i! 

Gnmwy 

Gen.  elspec.inceri. 

SwiUeriand 

Tongue 

Gen.  et  sptc.  incert. 

? 

CiiharuslinguaUGiht 

Gall-bladder 

Myxidium  deprasum 

Italy 

Clupea  harengus  Young 

" 

Ceratemyxa  iphaendma 

Norway 

Muscle 

ChloromyxHm  dupcidae 

U.  S.  A. 

C.  fitchardui  Walb. 

[Aloia  lardina) 

GaU-bladder 

Spkatromyxa  baUnanii 

Italy  ' 

Kidney 

Afyxidium  barbatulae 

France 

Urin.  bladder 

Hcnneguya  iegeri 

CfossUish 

Branchiae, 

Cmiftr  congfT  L. 

kidney,    spleen 

Myxabolus  piriformis 

Germany 

{Uflocepholus  c.) 

GaU-bladder 

Gen.  incert.  wiijft 

Italy 

Coregimus  lavarelus  L. 

(C./f..) , 

Branchiae 

Bmntguya  ap. 

France? 

"  (mucosa) 

Myxebolus  iphatralis 

Switierland 

MuBde 

Russia 

sichokkei 

Swit»erland 

C.  exiguas  albfllus ...  . 

'■  ,   branehia 

'■ 

C.  VMlmanm  nobUii 

" 

" 

Com  gio/redi  RiaM 

GaU-bladder 

Ceralomyxa  coris 

France 

C.jWmL 

Muscle 

Gill-bladder 

Hyxidiumotijormt 

Italy 

CeUMgebiiL. 

Branchiae 

Myxobolus  miiUtri 

France 

C.icorpiui 

Myxidium  sp. 
Caatomyxa  inaeqvaiis 

Russia 

•■ 

Italy 

CmdopsL 

Eye 

MyxobolHsmilUtri 

GejToany 

France 

Gall-bladder 

Ctratomyxa  arcuala 

France 

Kidney 

Spkiuroipora  dittrgms 

C.^ow  Cuv.etVal 

Gall-bladder 

Italy 

Kidney 

Lenlospora  asymnieiriai 

Italy 

" 

Sphaerespora  divergeiu 

France,  Italy 

Myxidium  infiotum 

Norway 

I 
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Host 

Organ  Infected 

Myxosporidian 

Locality 

Cytt&sci&n  rtgolis 

GaU-bkdder 

MyxidiuM  ^ulinosum 

U.S.A. 

Urin.     bladder, 

ureters 

SinuoUnea  dimarpha 

« 

CypHnodam  wariegatus 

Subcutaneous 

tissue 

MyxdbUus  linioni 

(( 

Visceral  conn. 

tissue 

capsulatus 

« 

Cypfiwui  cofpio  L 

Bmnrhiae 

cypnmcola 
dispar 

Russia 

« 

France, 

Gennany 

« 

avifarmis 

France  ? 

« 

toyamai 

Nq)pon 

t( 

Myxosoma  dujardini 

France 

u 

Myxobolus  koi 

Nippon 

Brain 

Lentospora  encephalina 

Germany 

Gall-bladder 

Chhromyxum  koi 

Nippon 

Kidney 

HdfereUus  cypHni 

GcCTiany, 
France 

"     liver,  spl. 

Myxobolus  cy print 

Germany, 

• 

Hungary 

Kidney 

Mitraspora  cyprini 

Nqypon 

« 

Spkaeraspora  angulata 

« 

C.  {RKhara)  damamius 

Subcutaneous 

Day 

intermuscular 

"'^j • 

tissue 

Myxobolus  sp. 

India 

Muscles 

Myxobolus  nodularis 

India 

DasybaHs  kastatus 

Gall-bladder 

CUoromyxum  leydigi 
LepMheca  scissura 

U.  S.  A. 

D.  sabina 

It 

CUoromyxum  leydigi 

« 

DnfanopseUa  platessoides 

Fabr 

« 

Ceratomyxa  drepanopseitae 

Russia 

ErimyxoH  sucetta  obUmgus 

Lac  (Catostomus 

Branchiae 

Myxobolus  globosus 

U.S.A. 

MercuUUus) 

Integument 

cUongus 

« 

Esax  Indus  L..^ 

Branchiae 

anurus 

Germany 

(( 

Henneguya  lobasa 

« 

Henneguya  psorospermica 

France, 

* 

Germany 

Intestinal  wall 

Henneguya  ptri-intestinalis 

France, 
Italy 

Eye  muscle,  etc. 

Henneguya  sckitura 

U.S.  A. 

Ovary 

Henneguya  oviperda 

Germany, 
Switzerland 

Urin«  bladder 

Myxidium  lieberkUkni 

France,  Ita- 

U.  S.  A., 
Gennany 

FumMus  sp. 

Muscle 

Chloromyxum  funduH 

U.S.A. 

ILLINOIS  BIOLOGICAL  MOffOGRAPBS 


Host 

Organ  Infected 

Locality 

Muscle 
Branchiae, 
Muscle 
Brattchiae 

"  ,    muBcIe 
GaU-bladder 
Cartilage 
Una.  bladder 
Cartilage 
GaU-bladder 
Urin.  bladder 
Cartilage,  bone 

ofcramum, 

eye 

Gall-bladder 
Cartilage 

Cartilage 
GaU-bladder 

Uiin.  bladder 
GaU-bladder 

Kidney  (r.t.), 
ovary 

Kidney 
"  (r.  t.),  ovary 

Gall-bladder 

Fin 

Fm,  spleen, 
kidney,  liver 
Branchiae 
Body-cavity 
GaU-bladder 

Myiobelia  funduli 

MyxcbolMfunduli 
Uyxmemafunduii 
MyxaomafuHdMli 
Uyxobotuifunduli 

ity^du^aetl'fini 

ZsckcikrUahUdM 
Myx^pluioegUfeni 
Myxidium  Dviformt 
ZickokktOa  kUdat 

Myxobolusiu^efim 

UpSotkecainfofmis 

Myxobotu^aegUJim 
MyxcbdusoegUJini 
Myxidium  gadi 

ZsckokkcUa  kildat 
Ceratomyxa  /unola 

Myxidium  incurKituin 
phyUiuM 

Benntguya  media 
brait 
SphatTospora  degans 

brevis 
media 
Spkatrospara  degans 
Spkaeromyxa  gasleroslei 

Myxobolus  mulieri 

cviformis 
cycloides 

Gen.  et.  spec  incert. 

Ceratomyxa  arcuola 

Myxidium  incnrvalum 

Spkaeromyxa  sabrausi 

Gennany 
Norway 
Germany 
Norway 
Norway 

Geroany, 
England 

Gennai^r 
Gennany 

Ctfrnul, 

Gofaiu|otaHL.(G.««tw).. 

France 

France 

"  ,  Italy 
Italy 

GMatobioL. 

Gennany 

Italy 
Italy, 
Monaco 

Italy 

France, 
Italy, 
Hungary 

BdtoiMcAraniiGthr. 

Cuv. 
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Host 

Organ  Infected 

Myzo^>oridian 

Locality 

H,  gisMaius  Cuv. 

Gall-bladder 

Spkaeromyxa  sabroMesi 

Fr.,Httn.9 

Hippo^Ufssaidej  Uman- 

Monaco 

doides 

Urin.  bladder 

Sphaerospora  diver  gens 

Norway 

Hi^^Unsus  tidgaris 

Flfrnm 

Gall-bladdrr 

Ceralamyxa  drepanopseUae 

Norway 
Russia 

<« 

ramosa 

HybogmUkus  nuchdis  Ag. . . . 

Omn.  tissue  of 

the  head 

Hermeguya  macrura 

U.S.  A. 

Jdus  mdoMokts  Heck 

Branchiae 

Myxobohts  eUipsoides 

Germany? 

Muscle 

LefUospora  muUiplicata 

Russia 

Ijobto  fotttia 

Myxobeius  rohilae 

Tndiii 

Fins 

Myxobolus  seni 

«« 

Labeo  niloUcus  Forak 

? 

Myxobdus  unicapsulakts 

Egypt 

Labrus  turdus 

Gall-bladder 

Ceratomyxa  linos pora 

Itafy 

Leiostamus  xanlhurus 

« 

aggregata 

U.S.  A. 

Lepisasteus  ptaiysiomus 

Urinaiy  bladder 

Spkaeraspara  sp. 

« 

Lepomis  cyanellus  Raf 

Mesentery 

Myxobolus  mesentericus 

«< 

Urin.  bladder 

Henneguya  midospora 

M 

Kidney 

Mitraspora  elongata 

(( 

L,  kumiUs  Giraid 

Ovary 

Wofdid  ovinocua 

II 

/ 

Urinary  bladd. 

Henneguya  mictospora 

l« 

X.  megaloUs  Raf 

GaU-bladder 

Chhromyxum  trijugum 

«« 

Leticiscus  cephalus  (SquaUs 

Air-bladder, 

France, 

uphalus) 

branchiae 

Myxobolus  miiUeri 

Gennany 

Branchiae 

eUipsoides 

««   u 

t 

Gall-bladder 

CUoromyxum  fluoioHle 

France 

L.  lucius  L 

Dr^nrhiAff 

Myxobolus  sp. 

Gennany? 

X.  phoxinus  L.  (Phoxinus 

Conn.  tiss.  of 

laewis  Aj?.) 

kidney:  ovary 

Myxidium  kistopkUum 

Fnnr^ 

^^^r^^^^^tf       A  ^^^S     ^  ••••••••••••••••  •••••••#•  • 

« 

Myxobolus  miiUeri 

«« 

L.  ruiUus  L 

Dmnrhiiie 

eUiPsoides 

Germany? 
<« 

^■^V     W    W^^rW^^^^90     ^B^V  ■•■•••••••••••■•••••••••••  • 

« 

miiUeri 

« 

Myxosoma  dujardini 

France 

Conn.  tiss.  un- 

der the  mouth 

muc.  mem- 

brane 

Myxobolus  fuhrmanni 

Operde^pseu- 

, 

do  branchiae, 

France, 

kidney 

cychides 

Germany 

Vitreous  body 

of  eye 

oculi4eucisci 

Austria 

? 

Henneguya  sp. 

Germany 

Heart 

Gen.  et  spec,  incert. 

it 

Leticiscus  sp 

TlfAnrMflfk 

Myxobolus  minuius 
Myxosoma  (?)  lobatum 

Austria 

« 

l< 

Lopkius  budegassa  Spin 

Gall-bladder 

Ceratomyxa  appendicukUa 

Italy, 
France 

L.  piscaiarius  L 

« 

Ceratomyxa  appendiculata 

« 
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HoM 

Organ  Inftcled 

Myiosporidian 

LooOity 

I   tiitaltriui  L 

Urin.  bladder 

France, 
lUly, 

' 

Hungary 

irfoWaL.{i.wrfg«m) 

Branchiae 

liyxtbi^Mmain 

Germany 

" 

.Vyabeluscychides 

Germany 

CUoromyxum  dMum 

"  .  Austria 

Urin.  bladder, 

^^^^^^^^ 

kidney 

France 

iB 

Urin.  bladder 

Myiidiamlieberkuhni 

France, 
Gemuny^ 

WBMr 

Sfkaerasfwro  r^foni 

Gennany 

"TSS^SSTTMrfa/crM  L. 

BranchiM 

HtHiutttyc  ateriitat 

",   AusUm 

(t.  tanJra  Cuv.) 

■'    .head.  fin. 

operde 

\fyxob«(u,  sp. 

? 

Hamttuya  £igantto 

Atu.,  Serrik 

Gen.  et  ap.  inceit. 

Austria 

Muscle 

iiyxtibDUa  sandrae 

KuBsii 

i.  wijwuuPaU 

Branchiae,  cor- 

nea, dorwl  fin 

velgensis 

Myxidiitm  btrgaue 

Canada 

ilriatun 

Brazil 

.WtWwrtw  merlucnui  L. 

(Af.twJ;aru) 

Ceralomyxo  tlobulifera 
Leptolhtca  doniuia 

France 

"    .  Italy 

" 

Gen.  incert.  mtrluccii 

luly 

" 

CtraUmyxa  aureiaia 

V.  S.  A. 

Urin.  Bladder 

U.  S.  A.          M 

1 

Branchiae 

Myxoboitis  ip. 

ChiortmyiumfujiUii 

Nippon             ^ 

Gall-bladder 

■' 

misgumi 

Myxidium  hagayamai 

Myxebalus  misgumi 

tf  al*a  wljaru  Finn 

Booe 

atgltjim 

Aiutiia 

Gall-bladder 

LepUXhaa  infarmii 
Sphatromyxa  heOandi 

Norway 

VohUanwiJalaRiaso 

baibianii 

France 

/   Af.trUirTata  Bl 

Ceraiomyxa  arcuaia 
LeptotlKca  Oongata 

",  Monaco 

" 

Sphacromyxa  balHaMil 

France 

sabraiLesi 

Monaco 

Mugil  iiuralu!  RisK 

Intestine,  stom- 
ach, spleen, 

pyloric  coecum 

Myxohdus  mOUri 

Italy 

Kidney 

exiguuz 

■■,Fi»i»£« 

M.  capila  Cuv 

exiguHS 

Myxidium  intunxUam 

ii.  cephalut  L..  .. 

G^-bladder 

U.S.  A. 

M.  chdo  Cuv 

Stomttch,spleen 
kidney,  etc. 

Italy, 

Myxobdus  exiguus 

France 
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Host 

Organ  Infected 

Myxosporidian 

Locality 

if.ipL^.^ 

Kidney 
Gall-bladder 

Spkaeraspara  rostrata 
Ceratamyxa  sp. 

Italy,  France 
Monaco 

Mwrmnm  sp 

iTttiMtfcmMf  Mitch. 

(if.  wlgoHs) 

Gall-bladder 

Ceratomyxa  sphaendosa 

Franre 

Ntnpkii  ctfuoftus  L 

Gall-bladdrr 

Myxidium  ittcurvalum 
CMoromyxum  quadrtUum 

France 

Musde 

tt 

i\r.  omni/flhij 

Gall-bladder 

Myxidium  incurvaium 

tt 

^k  V     •       ^^W^^F^F^^^^F^^F^^^^l^  ••••••••••••«•••■••  W  •••  • 

It 

Sphaeromyxa  sabratesi 

Monaco 

i\r.  htHAnoiofwis 

« 

Myxidium  incurvahtm 
Gen.  et  qpec.  incert. 

France 

N^tMfis  megaiops  Raf 

Subcut.  tissue 

U.S.  A. 

if.  nOirli  J.  et  M 

Muscle 

Myxobokh  orbicukUus 
tt 

U.  S.  A. 

Mw  •  ^W^^^^^VKv**************************** 

« 

tt 

N,  anotenus 

Fins 

aurealus 

tt 

^B  •     w      ^^rww^W  mm^^  »^r^^^^F  •••••••••••••••••••••••••■ 

it 

Henneguya  brachyura 

tt 

OttC4frkyi9ckus  keta 

Under  the  nkin 

Henneguya  salminicola 

tt 

Kamtschatka 

O.kisutch 

it 
Connective  tiss. 

tt 

^^^    V         V^F  ^^^^  ^P^F^V^^^  V^F  VVVvVVVVvV«VwvVVVVVVV«VVVVVV«« 

of  body  muscle 

tt 

0.  iMfika 

Gtill-bladder 

Chloromyxum  wardi 

tt 

Opkidntm  vasaUi 

Gall-bladder 

Ceratomyxa  arcuata 

Monaco 

OpSO$HU  iOM 

Urin.  bladder 

Sphaerospora  pdymorpka 
Ceratomyxa  arcuata 

U.S.  A. 

Psgellus  cenUrodmUus  Dd.... 

Gall-bladder 

France, 

Italy 

PordUMkys  aUnguttus 

J.  et  G — 

Urin.  bladder 

tMviadaria 

U.S.  A. 

tt 

spinosa 

tt 

it 

LepMkeca  glomerosa 

tt 

tt 

Sinuolinea  brackiophora 

tt 

it 

capsularis 

tt 

tt 

opacita 

tt 

P.  demtatus 

Gall-bladder 

Ceratomyxa  drepanopsettae 
namadaria 

tt 

Urin.  bladder 

tt 

tt 

Leptotheca  lobosa 

tt 

tt 

Sinuolinea  capsutaris 

tt 

ParasUunts  asotus  L 

Intt^^^mskX  Willi 

Myxobolus  miyairii 
Ceratomyxa  monospora 
Myxobolus  sp. 
Henneguya  wisconsinensis 

Nippon 
U.  S.  A. 

PtpfUus  aUpidcius 

Gall-bladder 

PtKA  ^owescens 

Spleen 
Urin.  bladder 

« 

tt 

P.  iunaiilis 

Branchiae 

texta 

Italy. 

^^V          V      ^M^   ^T^  ^r  ^r  ^PV^P  ^P^F  ^F^^  vWVVVVWVVvVVVWVVVv*VV«VwV 

Germany 

tt 

Henneguya  minuta 

tt 

tt 

Myxobolus  sp. 

Germany 

"  y  operculum 

permagnus 

« 

tt 

Myxosoma  dujardini 

Switzerland 

tt 

Hermeptfa  psorospermica 

tt 

A     ^^^rllP^^^^^W©      % X^^^^PW^VvVrV^VV^V  M 

Under  scales  on 

fimimMdnGmid 

ext.8iirf. 

Myxobolus  transovalis 

U.S.  A. 

P.lamb 

Branchiae 

mOlen 

France 

# 
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Organ  Infected 

Myxosporidian 

Locality 

Eidsey,  ovary 
Urin.  bladder 
Urin.  bladder 

Gall-bladder 

tag  branchial 
cavity 
GaU-bladder 

? 

Gall-bladder 

Otic-capsule 

Muscle 

Gnll-bladder 

SubcutaiMOUB 
muid.  tisBue 

GaU-duct 
Gall-bladder 

UyxUiMmiitlopkaum 

Sphaerospora  elegam 
ZichokkeUa  kildai 

Uptotkua  polyrmirpha 

Bmneguyaliofara 
Myxobotm  nelatiu 

Eenneguya  Untaris 

?  CeraU/myxa  drtpanopseUat 

Sphaerospora  plaltssiu 

CUoTomyxvm  dupeidae 

dupdict 

dupeidat 

CtraUmyxa  atadiensa 
Uyxidium  ip. 

Myxobdus  Sde^rBnKlida* 

CUt^tmyxum  Uydip 
Ltpuihua  sdisvra 
Mymdium  tkantevm 
CUoromyxum  leydigi 
Uyxidium  ap. 
CUoromyxum  ap. 

Ckloiomyxum  Uydigi 
CUorimyxum  kydigi 

CUoromyxum  Uydigi 

Ccraiomyxasp.i?) 
Myxobolus  cydoides 

LaOospora  cerdtraHs 

liyxoholui  cydoidts 
icardinii 

liyxobdusdUpv 

phytophilu, 
Ceralomyxa  sp.  (?) 

_ 

p.  mtdittnantus  (P. 

Norway 

PimdodMiebM  Cjiy.tt 

PimephaUs  *)(a(w  Ral 

PleuronecUtfitsuth. 

P  fWewaL 

S.  America 
Canada 
S.  America 

Nonny 

Eosland 

F.  pseudokartngus  Young,, 

Lc  Sueur _ 

U.S.  A. 
Italy 

Germany? 

Branchiae 
Cartilage,  pe- 

richoodiium 

Bnmcbiae 

MuKle,  spleen 
Air-bladder 

Gall-bUddei 

Coast 

RlttHaiqualinaL 

B«noiB(A«isp.  {?)Awer.... 

Gennany 
Abia. 
Getmany 

Soimojontinaiis  Mitch 

Rusua 

France, 
Gennany 

France 

Gennany 

Russia 
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Host 

Organ  Infected 

Myxosporidian 

Locality 

ScoUodan  ierrae^mmae. 

Gall-bladder 

Ceratomyxa  ahbrenata 

U.S.  A. 

tt 

attenuata 

tt 

it 

spkairophora 

tt 

tt 

taenia 

tt 

tt 

Chhromyxum  leydigi 

tt 

Sc&mber  scombfus  L 

tt 

Leptotheca  parva 

France, 
Norway 

Kidney 

renicdta 

France 

?. 

Gen.  et  sp.  inc. 

Gennany? 

ScOf^O/tHA  IXfTCUS  L 

Gall-bladder 

Ceratomyxa  arcuata 
Ceratomyxa  arcuata 
Myxidium  incurvatum 

Frann 

S%  scnfn  L 

« 

« 

" 

tt 

S,  8D. 

« 

Leptotheca  agUis 
Ceratomyxa  sphaertdosa 
Chloromyxum  leydigi 

'%  Gennany 
Monaco 

ScuOiuM  ca$iicuUi 

tt 

tt 

<S  France 

• 

Gennany 

S,  listerias 

it 

ti 

Italy 
Norway 

SdHuies  dadyioptenu 

tt 

Leptotheca  macros  por a 

ij*  M0fWjtCltf........M 

tt 

Leptotheca  sp. 

Eastern 
Finmark 

S,  nrtPcruf  H.  Kr 

tt 

Leptotheca  macrospora 
Sphaeromyxa  sabrausi 

Norway 
Monaco 

Sipitmostoma  randMii 

tt 

SiPhasiama  iaridae. 

tt 

balbiami 

U.  S.  A. 

XJzin.  bladder 

SifHuUnea  arborescens 

tt 

S,  lomsianae...^ 

Gall-bladder 

Sphaeromyxa  baibiami 

tt 

SoIm  9idtafis 

"        % 

Myxidium  gadi 
Ceratomyxa  (?)  spari 
navicularia 

France 

SPonu  berda «. 

tt 

Africa 

Sphaenrides  maadaius 

Urin.  bladder 

U.S.  A. 

« 

Sinuolinea  capsularis 

tt 

tt 

Zschohhdla  gfobuhsa 

tt 

Spkux  spinax  L 

Gall-bladder 

Chloromyxum  leydigi 

Italy, 
France 

SqtMs  agasstMU  Heck. 

Branchiae 

Myxobdus  mddleri 

France 

S,  a.  Sampiy  Bona- 

parte.  

tt 

Myxcholus  mHUeri 
Chloromyxum  dupeidae 

tt 

Muflde 

U.S.  A. 

SlUoskdioHviUrmmWxaL 

Uiin.  bladder 

Gen.  et  sp.  incert 

SyngmitkHS  onus  L 

Gall-bladder 

Myxidium  incurvaium 
Sphaeromyxa  sabroMesi 

Francf^ 

«« 

Italy, 

Monaco 

Musde 

Chloromyxum  quadraium 

France 

S.MMe. 

Gall-bladder 

Myxidium  incurvalum 

France 

SyiodonUs  sckaU  BL  Sdm.. 

LitcgunL  of 

cephalic  reg. 

Henneguya  strongyiura 

Egypt 

? 

Myxobolus  inaequaHs 

S.  America 

Synodus  faetans^ 

Gall-bladder 

Ceratomyxa  agglomerata 
amorpha 

U.  S.  A. 

tt 

tt 

TanUogidabfus  adspenus 

vw  ^^■^■■■■■■■■■•••••••■••••••••^^^♦••♦» 

Mnade 

Chloromyxum  dupeidae 

tt 
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Host 

Ot«an  Infected 

Myxosporidian 

Locality 

G>U-bladder 

CMoremyiam  tkymoHi 
ifyxcbolussp. 

Austria 

Plfijfm 

Germany? 

Tkysanepkris  japonkiu... 

GaU-bladder 

Sphaeropiyxa  exneri 

Africa 

Tinea  Unco  L.  \,T.  vutgotis) 

Branchiae 

Air-bladder, 

MyxoUus  pirifnrmh 

Fnnce. 
Gennuy 

kidDey.etc. 

tUipsoidu 

" 

GaB-bluUet 

CUoromyxum  crislatum 

France 

" 

Styxidium  tfcijftH 

Geimaiir 

Kidney 

Uyxabolui  cyptini 

Gennsny, 
Hungary 

Torpedo  aarce  Risso 

GtJMmMa 

CUoromyxum  Uydigi 
CUaromysum  leydigi 

France 

T.ocdiala 

Germany 

T.  lart»do  L 

Ceratomyxa  relktdarii 

rradWmo  draa,  L 

.. 

" 

Myxidium  incurralim 

" 

Uiude 

France. 

TruUafarioL 

Gall-bkdiler, 

Gall-duct 

CUoromyxum  tnOUt 

France 

Nervous  syit. 

Gennwy 

Subcutaneoua 

conn.  ti«.  at 

base  of  fin 

Hfnneguya  nUsslim 

« 

T  trUnCSIAt 

CartiLigc  peri- 

Laitosfora  certbralii 

» 

T.  Hilar  L 

Gall-bladder 

Myxidium  oviformt 

Norway 

Gall-bladder 

CUoT^yxum  kydlgt 
Uptelhaa  agUis 

Ftance 

■■  .  Italy 

Uiin.  bladder 

Ccraiomyia  tylosuri 

U.  S.  A. 

Gall-bladder 

Africa 

Uropkyeis  ckuis 

Canada 

„ 

AmphiUa 

Kidney 

Wariia  oUmachrri 

U.  S.  A. 

Gall-bladder 

Sphaeromyxa  imuursa 

Myiobolas  hyloe 
Sphaeromyxa  immersa 

Brazil 

ByU  amea 

Testis,  ovary 
GaU-bUdder 

LtttedaOyhu  octOaUu 

BraiQ 

ilclgt  criikOa  iMU. 

{TriloHc) 

Kidney 

CUoromyxum  protct 
fWardia  oMmatheri 

Austria 

Rana  cscalenta. 

France? 

R.Umpororia(R.fi4Sca) 

K«ptilia 

Emyi  oHnculani  L. 

(C«t«to««r*^wfl) 

Kidney 

Uyxidium  4<«tilewkyi 

Rustia. 

0 

France 
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Host 

Oigan  Infected 

Myzosporidian 

Locakty 

Laceric  sp 

Ovarian  egg 

Kidney 

it 

Gen.  et  Sjpec.  incert. 

• 

Myxidium  mackiei 

americanum 

Italy 

Trianyx  {Amy^)  gatvteU- 
cus. 

mm^mm^ 

r.  spimfera 

U.  S.  A. 

C.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MYXOSPORIDIA  IN  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  HOST 

Altho  some  species  are  found  in  various  organs  of  the  host  animal,  the 
majority  has  one  or  two  particular  seats  of  infection.  Among  the  various 
organs  which  become  infected,  the  gall-bladder  is  most  frequently  infected. 
The  kidney,  branchia  and  urinary  bladder  have  less  chances  of  being 
parasitized.  As  to  the  infection  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  host, 
little  is  known.  The  male  reproductive  organ  becomes  rarely  infected, 
being  reported  only  twice.  The  female  reproductive  organ,  however,  is 
more  frequently  infected.  The  infection  of  the  next  generation  of  the  host 
animal  thru  the  infected  ovum  which  is  known  to  occur  in  some  Micro- 
sporidian  parasites,  has  not  been  reported  in  Myxosporidia  as  yet. 

LIST  IV.    ORGANS  OF  HOST  INFECTED  BY  MYXOSPORIDIA 

I.  Pisces 

1)  Integument. — Sphaerospara  sp.  Southwell  et  Prashad  (under  the  scales) 

MyxobUus  seni  Southwell  et  Prashad  (fin) 

Myxobolus  transovalis  Gurley  (under  the  scales) 

MyxoMus  unicapsulaius  Gurley  (head) 

Myxobolus  cydoides  Guriey  (operde) 

Myxobolus  inaequalis  Gurley  (head) 

Myxobolus  sp.  Gurley  (operde,  head,  fin) 

Myxobolus  squamae  Keysselitz  (inner  surface  of  the  scales) 

Myxobolus  volgensis  Reuss  (fin) 

Myxobolus  permagnus  Wegener  (<^rculum) 

Myxobolus  aureatus  Ward  (fin) 

Henneguya  brackyura  Ward  (fin-ray) 

Henneguya  linearis  (Gurley)  Labb6  (membrane  lining  branchial  cavity) 

Henneguya  gurleyi  Kudo  (base  of  spines  of  dorsal  fin) 

Henneguya  sirongylura  (Gurley)  Labb6  (cephalic  region) 

Lentospora  dermatobia  Ishii 

2)  Connective  tissue. — Myxidium  anguillae  Ishii  (subcutaneous) 

Myxobolus  fukrmanm  Auerbach  (under  the  oral  mucous  membianc) 

Myxobolus  ovi/ormis  Thflohan  (subcutaneous) 

Myxobolus  linioni  Guriey  (subcutaneous) 

Myxobolus  oUongus  Guriey  (chiefly  of  the  head) 

Myxobolus  gigas  Auerbach  (of  operculum,  sides  and  fins) 

Myxobolus  capsulalus  Davis  (visceral) 

Henneguya  kolesnikovi  (Guriey)  Labb6  (interstitial) 

Henneguya  nHsslini  Schuberg  et  Schroder  (at  the  base  of  donal  fin) 

Henneguya  nuiyairU  Kudo  (of  the  head) 

Gen.  et  q>.  incert.  Linton  (subcutaneous) 
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3)  idaadt.—Ltpiolhfca  ptrlata  (Gurley)  LabbE 

Ckloripmyxvm  guodratum  Thtiohan 
CUoromyxuM  fundidi  Hahn 
CHoTomyxtim  dufridat  Haiin 
Lenlosfora  mviUplkala  ReuH 

Uyxobaiui  notalm  Mavor  (connective  tiatat  of  vdnntMy  mude) 
~  Uyxobolus  pfeifferi  Th^oban 

Uyiobolui  sandrat  Reusi 
Myiobolus  musculi  KeyssdiU 
Uyxobalut  fundidi  Kudo 
Uyxobolus  ftturontcUdae  H&hQ 

llyxeboliis  sp.  Southnell  (subcuUneou)  inUnnuKular  tlfsue) 
liyxoholia  tioduiaris  Southwell  et  Praihad 
liyiobolui  orbiculatus  Kudo 
Btntugtiya  crepliiii  (Guiley)  Lftbb« 
Btnneiuya  numum  (Gurley)  Labb£ 
Benncgvya  tsckohkei  (Gotlcy)  Dofleiii 
Henntstiya  latminicota  Ward 
Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Leydig 

4)  Eyt.—Sphaefospora  pltOtisae  Woodcock  (optic  c^wule) 

Myxobolui  ocidi-leacisci  Trojan  (vitreoui  body) 

Myxubolui  tJlipsoides  Tbflohao 

Myxobolus  miUieri  BUtscbli 

MytoMiu  Ofgkfini  Auetbach 

Myxoboliu  voltettsii  Reuss 

Myxobolus  ma{mis  Anerinzew 

Betineguya  schitura  (Gurley)  Lkbb£  (inteicellulat  ttiMie  of  eye  muade) 

5)  BTBDchiae. — Spkaeraspora  caraisii  Kudo 

Myxosoma  dujardini  Tbfloban 
Myxosoma  (?)  hbalHm  Nemeciek 
Myxesoma  fundidi  Kudo 
Lenlosfora  actda  (Fujita) 
Uyzabolui  pinfortni!  Thtlohan 
Ityxobehu  toyamai  Kudo 
Myxebdus  rokitae  Southwell  et  Pmbad 
UyxobUut  dispar  Theiobun 
UyxeMut  dlipsoides  ThflohaD 
liyxebaha  exiiuus  Tb£lohan 
UyatAdha  omformis  Thflohan 
MytAUut  midUH  BUtschti 
MyxcMta  gliAosus  Gurley 
iSyxobchu  cydoida  Gurley  (kbo 
MyxeMui  ipkaerolis  Gurley 
Jf  yxofiohu  Munu  Cohn 
ifyxoinhu  qi.  Guil^ 
UyxtMut  gigas  Auerbach 
liytob«hu  telttiuit  Reuw 
Myxobehu  scordinU  Reuw 
Myxobthu  maencapsvlarit  ReuM 
MyxcMui  bramai  Reuw 
Myxobdus  eyprimicela  Reius 
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Myxobdus  baOeri  Rtms 
Myxobolussp,  Miyairi 
MyxoMus  sp.  Wegener 
Myxoboius  permagmu  Wegener 
Myxoboim  rolundus  NemecsdL 
Myxoboius  tnihutus  Nemeciek 
Myxoboius  funduli  Kudo 
Myxoboius  koi  Kudo 
Myxoboius  discrepans  Kudo 
Henneguya  psorospermica  Tli61ohan 
Henneguya  texta  (Cohn) 
Henneguya  minuta  (Cohn) 
Henneguya  lobosa  (Cohn) 
Henneguya  crepUni  (Gurley)  Lat>b6 
Henneguya  linearis  (Guriey)  Jjabh€ 
Henneguya  acerinae  Schroder 
Henneguya  gigantea  NemecidL 
Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Heckel  et  Kner 
Q  BtuL-— Myxoboius  cordis  Ktyuti^tz(mvM^oiytati^ 

Gen.  et  spec  incert  Leydig  (auriculo-ventricular  valve) 

7)  Air  WaMer.— Myxoboius  eUipsoides  Thflohan  (anm.  daa.) 

Myxoboius  miilleri  Batschli  (conn,  tiaa.) 
Myxoboius  physophUus  Reuaa  (surface) 
Myxoboius  permagnus  Wegener 

8)  Body-cavity  (cyst). — Myxoboius  sp.  Gurlcy 

Myxoboius  carassU  Klokacewa 
Gen.  et  spec  incert  Leydig 

9)  Nervous  tissue. — Myxoboius  neurobius  Schubeig  et  Schroder 

Lenlospora  encephalina  Mulsow  (blood  vessel  of  brain) 

10)  Bone,  cartilage,  perichondrium. — Lenlospora  cerdtraUs  (Hofer)  Pldm 

Myxoboius  ae^pm  Aueibach 
Henneguya  brackyura  Ward  (of  fin) 

11)  Stomach,  pyloric  cecum. — Myxoboius  exiguus  Thflohan 

Myxoboius  mesentericus  Kudo 
Henneguya  tenuis  Vaney  et  Omte 

12)  liver.— Myxoboius  dUpsoides  Thfiohan 

Myxoboius  oviformis  Thdlohan 
Myxoboius  cyprini  Doflein 
Myxoboius  cordis  Keysselitz 
Myxoboius  ntuscuH  Keysselitz 
Myxoboius  carassii  Klokacewa 
Myxoboius  mesentericus  Kudo 

13)  Gall-bladder.— J>^lo<Aeca  a^«5  Thaohan 

Leptotkeca  elongata  Thdlohan 

Leptotkeca  pdymorpha  (Th£bhan)  Labb6 

Leptotkeca  parva  Thdlohan 

Leptotkeca  kepseU  Thflohan 

Leptotkeca  sp.  Awerinxew  ^ 

Leptotkeca  macros por a  Aueibach 

Leptotkeca  infonnis  Aueibach 

Leptotkeca  longipes  Aueibach 
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Leptetheca  fiiiijormls  Davis 
l^fMheca  scissura  Davis 
Ctroldinyxii  arfiiaJa  Thflohan 
Ceralemyxa  sfhiuruloM  Tht]6haa 
Ceralonyxa  paliUta  Thfloban 
CtraUimyxa  gkburi/era  Thflohan 
Cerahmyxa  appendtculala  Thflohan 
Ctraiomyxa  Imncata  Thflohan 
Ctralomyxa  rrtUtdaris  Thilolun 
Ceralomyxa  tnaequaiii  DoSeiD 
Ctraiomyxa  Uaoipora  DoBein 
CeroUnnyia  ramesa  Aweiinsew 
Ctratomyxa  drepanopstUae  Awerinxeir 
CcriUoniyxii  lyosuri  Awerinzew 
Ctrotantyxa  (?)  i^ori  Aweriiuew 
Ctratomyxa  sp.  (?).  Aweriiucn 
Ctraiomyxa  sp  (?).  AweriniBw 
CeraJomyxa  atadiensis  Mavor 
Ctralotnyxa  ^.  Georg^tch 
Ctratomyxa  toris  Gcorg6vitdl 
Ctratomyxa  herouardt  Georgfvilch 
Ctratomyxa  mriospora  Davis 
Ctratomyxa  spkairopkora  Davis 
Ctratomyxa  laetiia  Davis 
Ctfaimnyia  oUtnuaia  Davis 
Ctratomyxa  recurcata  Davis 
Ccfalomyia  luivito  Davis 
Ctratomyxa  oWreBioio  Davis 
Ctratomyxa  Jlagcliijera  Davis 
Cfr(i(«ni>fa  agslomerata  Davis 
Ctratomyxa  amorpka  Dnvis 
Ccral0M]n»  monaspora  Davis 
CcrotoMyjco  itrtptospora  Davis 
Ctratomyxa  aggregata  Davia 
CcntMiyxa  tMtfMfala  Dftvii 
ddoromyxum  Itydigi  Min^nuii 
Chhromyxum  Huvialile  Thflohan 
CUoriMiymtw  IrufJof  L^er  (also  gill-duct) 
CM(?rDiM}>xi(M  friilolum  Lfger 
CUoramyxum  dubium  Auerbocb 
Ckloromystim  sp.  Aweciiuew 
CUaromyxum  tkymaUi  L,ebze\teT 
Chlaromyxum  ioi  Fujita 
Ckloromyxum  magnum  Awerinicw 
CUoramyxum  misgumi  Kudo 
CIdoromyntm  fujitai  Kudo 
Oioromyntm  trijugum  Kudo 
CUoromymm  catoitomi  Kudo 
CUoramyxum  wardi  Kudo 
Sphatraspora  masatka  Cohn 
Jf jwidMM  MKtmoteM  Thflohui 
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Myxidium  q>.  Guiiey  (only  in  giU-dact) 

Myxidium  gigatUeum  Dofldn 

Myxidium  ffeifferi  Auerbach 

Myxidium  infatum  Aueibach 

Myxidium  bergense  Auerbach 

Myxidium  ^ocerum  Aueibach 

Myxidium  macrocapsulare  Auerbach 

Myxidium  tp.  Awerinsew 

Myxidium  opifofm€  Pariii 

Myxidium  q>.  Mavor 

Myxidium  kagayamai  Kudo 

Myxidium  gadi  Geoiffivitch 

Myxidium  ^Mmosum  Davis 

Myxidium  pkyUium  Davis 

Myxidium  striatum  Cunha  et  Fonseca 

Myxobotus  misgunU  Kudo  (few  spores  on^) 

Myxobolus  sp.  Lebadter  (spores  only) 

Sphaeramyxa  baUnanii  Thflohan 

Spkaeromyxa  incunata  Doflein 

Sphaeromyxa  sabraweH  L^veran  et  Mesnil  , 

Sphaeramyxa  heUaudi  Auerbach 

Sphaeramyxa  exueri  Awerinaew 

Sphaeromyxa  gasterastei  Georg6vitch 

ZschokkeUa  nata  Klokacewa 

ZschokkeUa  acheiloguatki  Kudo  (also  in  gall-duct) 

Gen.  incert  cangfi  Perugia 

Gen.  incer.  metiucU  Perugia 

Gen.  et  spec  incert  Mavor 

14)  Spleen.— If yxo(0/itf  piriformis  Thtioban 

Myxobolus  sp.  Kudo 
Myxobolus  ellipsoides  Thflohan 
Myxobolus  exiguus  Thflohan 
Myxobolus  opiformis  Thflohan 
Myxobolus  pfeifferi  Thtioban 
Myxobolus  cyprmi  Doflein 
Myxobolus  cordis  Keysselitz 
Myxobolus  muscuU  Keysselitz 
Myxobolus  mesentericus  Kudo 

15)  Intestine. — Myxobolus  exiguus  Th61ohan 

Myxobolus  miillen  Btttschli 
Myxobolus  pfeifferi  Tbflohan 
Myxobolus  miyairii  Kudo 
Myxobolus  carassii  Klokacewa 
Myxobolus  mesentericus  Kudo 
Heumeguya  periAntestinalis  Ctglbdit 
Hemteguya  temtis  Vaney  et  Conte 

16)  Ovary. — Wardia  ovinocua  Kudo 

Sphaerospora  elegans  Th^lohan 
Myxidium  MstopkUum  Th^lohan 
Myxobolus  pfeifferi  Th^lohan 
Myxobolus  miiUeri  Batschli 
Myxobolus  musculi  Keyssdits 
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Bauitguya  ariptrda  (Coha) 

Eemtttttya  media  Thtiohaa 

Btimeptya  bretii  Thdohan 
17}  Kidney. — a)  Urinary  tobules. — Leptotketa  renkola  Hiflohan 

Mitraspora  caudala  (Parisi)  Kudo 
UHraspera  cyprini  Fojila  (also  m  uteter) 
Milraspera  dongala  Kudo 
Sphaerospora  degata  Th£lohao 
Sphaermpafa  divergent  Thflohan 
Bttmeguya  media  Thflobui 
Beimesuya  brevis  Th£lob«ji 
Benneguya  gaslerestei  P&riu 
Boferelius  cyprini  Doflein 

b)  Titsat.^Milmspora  dongala  Kudo 
Cf^oramyxam  guadralum  Thflohan 
Sphatrospora  rastrata  Tltfloban  (Malpighlan  bodiu) 
Myxidium  kiitophilufii  TUIohaD 
Lentespora  asymmetrifa  Paris 
UyxiAoltii  pjeijftri  Thflotun 
Uyxobaliis  cyprini  Doflem 

Benneguya  tieapelilane  Paris!  (conn.  Uw.  of  ru.  tubuln) 
Bcferdlui  cyprini  DoBein 

c)  Seat,  unstated. — CUoramyxitm  mucTotiaium  Gurley 

Sphaerospora  angulaia  Fujita 
Myxidium  barbalulat  C«pide 
Myxidium  giardi  C6pMe 
Myxabtiltii  piriftrmis  Thdohan 
Myxobeliu  eUipteides  Tbflohan 
Uyxobalus  exiguus  ThSlohan 
Myioboliu  oviformii  Thflohau 
Myxabolus  mOUri  BUtachli 
if yxotoliu  oAtMt  Gmley 
Myxaielm  eydoUtt  OuilBT 
MyxebchaeerditKxymiau 
MyxtMus  iMumH  KeyMtUU 
18)  UiiBiijrbl«]der.—X«>MJbeMMM(>  Davis 

LtfteOuea  tlomtrosa  Davit 

Ctratomysa  netiailatia  Davis 

Ctratemyxa  tpitma  Davis 

Ckhnmyxtim  mHcrvHaltim  Guriey 

CUoromyxum  gramJomm  Davis 

Stkatntpora  dtfom  IMlohaa 

S^Mtnupera  dtterfetu  TbBdbaa 

Spkotmpora  patymarfka  Davis 

SfMatnipora  sp.  Davb 

SimmiUnta  iimorpka  Davit  (alto  in  oreter) 
•■a  eapttilarit  Davit 
raiuMi  Davis 

^ImwImm  o^oMhi  Davis 

Simulmea  braeUcpkora  Davb 

JfymHtHN  UaerkOmi  BIltKhU 


ZKfoftMk  ildWwa  Davit 
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Myxefntmt  auMgrnu  (ThSohui)  Doatin 

Emmtfuya  Ittfri  CepUa 

Btmuptya  witamnmtntii  Uavoi  et  StnMV 

Eimttiuy*  mktetpoT9  Eado 

Gen.  et  tp«c.  EncerL  Mstdt 

19)  Tttth.—UyaMiu  tftifwi  ThOoltu  (on^  qMiei} 

20)  Hcaentoy.— JfTXoifJtH  mettnUricia  Kudo 

21)  Sat  imlmowa.— ffniMCitya  qi.  Gnilqr  ^tcsument?) 

Gen.  et.  ifiec  Incett.  Bone 


1)  GdMikdda.— 


wTbiliduii 
a  (LuU)  Thacdun 
2)  Udnur  tnbnles  of  kidney.— ITardJa  tfWtiMdwn  (Guiley)  Endo 
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Q  TmI^  oviduct. — Uyiobplus  k^aa  Johnston  et  Baocraft 
in  Rbptiua 

1)  UdMr  (no.  tub.).— ifyxidium  daniitwikyi  Iavbiui 
Myiidiitm  mackiei  BoauiqMt 
Myxidium  amtruanum  Kudo 
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D.    THEEITECTOFPIVnOlttlKHTOIflMiOWMWiTWglBIWniOW 

cp  mxoBFQUDU  m  ■Dfn 
If yzoqMridk  are  thnoit  equity  dbtt&ntcd  aaoag  nuine  and  freik 
wterfiibMiDngudtoUieiuunberof^iecki.  TUftiiifao«s.ii)itbtloai)«> 


iBg  UtUe. 

TABLE  n 

Number  of  sptdti 

Numbei  of  specie 

Other  host! 

luUuJ    Ul   Iil4U* 

fiih 

WBterfish 

Bcpt. 

Amph. 

iDMCt 

AnndUk 

15 

... 

Cmtomy™  (35)..-. 

35 

Myiop«teu»(3)... 

3 

.... 

Mitnupora{3) 

3 

Chloromyxum  (22] 

7 

12 

2 

1 

5 

5 

.... 

SinnoliiM  (5) 

5 

U]r>idium(26) 

17 
(2  common) 

8 
(2  common) 

3 

SpliaeroinyM{7).... 

6 

1 

Z«hokkElU(4) 

2 

2 

.... 

Myxosoiiu(3) 

t 

2 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Lentoiport  (6) 

2 

(2  common) 

6 
(2  common) 

Mysobolus  (63) 

5 

56 

.... 

1 

1 

H«iDeguy»(32) 

1 

31 

.... 

Ho(ei«Hu«  (1) 

1 

.... 

Geo.  «  »ptc. 

bc«it(12) 

4 

7 

1 

.... 

Total  237+12 

104+4 

134+7 

4 

5 

1 

1 

*  The  ntunba  in  pucnthe«i  denotes  the  number  of  qiectet  in  the  oone^Modinf  fcaai. 
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These  genera  have  certain  relations  to  the  organal  distribution  in  the 
body  of  the  host,  which  are  shown  in  List  IV  (page  37)  and  Table  I  (on  page 
43)  and  which  can  be  put  together  as  follows: 


TABLE m 


Genus 

Number  of  species 
found  in  body- 
cavity 

Number  of  species 
found  in  tissue 

Number  of 

species  found 

in  both 

Seat 

LeDtotheca  (15) 

14 

35 
3 
1 
2 

18 
4 
5 

22 
6 
4 

•  • 

1 
2 

4 

•• 

4 

1 

•• 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

4 
4 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

3 
5 

59 
28 

•  • 

5 

••                • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

•  • 

1 

•• 
•• 
•• 
•• 
•• 
•• 
•• 

•  • 

1 

•• 

Centoinvxa  (35) 

Myxonrotms  (3) 

Wardia  (2) 

"■^•■'•^■"  \^/ ••••••••••••• 

MitnsDon  (3) 

CUoromyxum  (22) 

Si^iaeiospora  (10) 

Sinuoliiiea  (5) 

Myziditim  (26) 

Zsrhi>kkHW  (1) 

Myxoffoma  (3) 

T^entoiinon  (6) 

Myzobolus  (63) 

Henncffuvft  (32),.... . .,  , 

Hoferdhis  (1) 

Gen.  et  spec,  inct  (12).... 

3 

Total  237+12 

121+4 

109+5 

3 

4+3 

From  the  facts  shown  in  the  above  tables,  the  following  conclusions  can 
be  drawn. 

1)  The  genera  Leptotheca  (one  species  in  tissue),  Ceratomyxa,  Myxo- 
proteus,  Sinuolinea  and  Sphaeromyxa  (one  species  in  Amphibia)  include 
parasites  from  the  body  cavity  of  marine  fish.^ 

2)  The  majority  of  the  genera  Lentospora,  Myxosoma,  Myxobolus  (one 
species  in  Amphibia)  yHenneguya  and  Hoferellus  include  parasites  in  tissues 
of  fresh-water  fish. 

3)  The  genera  Chloromyxum,  Sphaerospora,  Myxidium  and  Zschok- 
kella  include  forms  that  infect  the  body-cavity  as  well  as  the  tissue  of 
marine  and  fresh-water  fishes. 

4)  The  genus  Mitraspora  includes  three  species  that  parasitize  the 
fresh-water  fish. 

5)  The  genus  Myridium  has  three  species  found  in  the  kidney  of 
reptiles. 
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6)  The  genera  Wardia,  Chloromyxum,  Sphaeromyxa  and  Myxobolos 
ioclude  species  parasitic  in  Amphibia. 

7)  The  genus  Chloromyxum  has  one  species  found  in  an  insect. 

8)  The  genus  Myxobolus  has  one  species  found  in  an  annelid,  wfaidi 
was  not  normally  recorded. 
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THE  SPORE 

As  will  be  shown  later  (page  52-55),  the  spore  stage  is  still  the  only 
constant  character  by  which  various  forms  of  Myzosporidia  are  identified 
from  each  other.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  conception 
of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  spore  and  at  the  same  time  to  define  the 
terms  used  in  the  present  paper,  even  tho  they  have  commonly  been 
used  heretofwe. 


POLUIUnDU 


TEXmOUHE 

DucKAiouncAL  noNT  [A]  and  bide  [B]  views  or  a  Myxobolcb  dose. 
(Fov  further  fiplMitlion  see  fdlcrwing  p«ge&) 

The  Spore  of  Myxosporidia  is  covered  by  a  shell,  whidi  is  composed 
of  two  valves  usually  symmetrical  in  form  and  size  that  come  in  contact 
in  the  sutural  plane.  The  sutural  line  is  straight  in  most  cases,  tho  some- 
times curved  like^n  S.  It  is  more  or  less  thickened,  forming  the  sutural 
ridge.  The  sutural  ridge  is  to  be' made  out  cleariy  in  fresh  as  well  as  in 
stained  preparations  and  furnishes  important  data  in  regard  to  the  dassi* 
ficatiott  of  the  parasite.  The  thickness  of  the  shell-valve  is  usually  uniform; 
in  some  species  (Myzobolus),  however,  it  may  differ  slightly  in  different 
parts  of  the  shell.  Besides,  in  many  species  of  Myxobolus,  the  shell 
differentiates  a  small  txisngular  intercapsular  appendix  on  the  inside  at  the 
anterior  end  directed  posteriad  between  two  polar  capsules. 

The  form  of  the  spore  varies  greatly  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  shell 
together  with  its  variously  developed  appendages;  1)  lateral  appendages 
as  in  Ceratomyza,  2)  anterior  processes  as  in  Myxoproteus,  3)  posterior 
processes  as  in  Wardia  (fringe-like),  Mitraspora  (filiform),  Hoferellus 
(spinous),  Henneguya  (tail-form),  etc. 
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HwiorfiGt  of  the  shell  may  be  smooth  or  exhibit  various  markings. 
Hon  or  IflH  COMpicuous  ridges  varying  in  form  and  number  in  different 
wptdKM,  nmy  nm  parallel  to  the  sutural  line,  may  show  a  network-like 
■tracton  or  WKf  exhibit  short  tooth-Uke  processes  arising  from  the  sutural 
lldge  and  Wdhtfag  toward  the  center  of  each  valve.  When  the  ridges  are 
fiw,  tbqf  fam  dtlicate  striations,  arranged  usually  parallel  to  the  sutural 
Has.  Tbo  tlMM  markings  are  usually  easily  seen  in  vivo,  they  are  verj' 
oltm  MOrt  IWtf^  studied  in  stained  preparations. 

Xsridl  of  tlw  shell  are  present  the  polar  capsules  and  sporoplasm. 
Gndiy  (i8M:19))  and  Davis  (1917:210)  used  the  term  "capsules"  instead 
of  pobl  optnkl  because  of  the  facts  that  "the  situation  implied  by  the 
tlw  bttcr  ^xriv  capsule)  is  not  constant"  (Gurley)  and  that  "they  are 
often  BQt  in  Uw  position  indicated  by  the  term  polar  capsule"  (Davis). 
The  praent  writer,  however,  does  not  agree  with  these  authors  and  retains 
the  commoafy  Ubed  term,  polar  capsule,  thruout  the  present  paper  on 
the  btril  fA  the  fact  that  these  polar  capsules  are  situated  at  or  near  the 
more  or  Ibh  attenuated  anterior  end  in  the  great  majority  of  species  or  at 
etch  mA  On  Ifyzidiidae)  of  the  spore,  except  in  the  few  cases  as  in  Wardia 
in  irillch  tfti^r  UC  situated  In  the  central  portion  and  have  the  foramina  at 
the  taterior  end  of  the  spore. 

Tlie  polar  C^>sules  may  be  pyriform  or  spherical.  They  are  located 
at  OS  naar  one  end  (anterior  end)  of  the  spore.  In  Myxidildae,  one  polar 
capnde  it  ritoated  at  each  end,  in  which  case  no  distinction  can  be  made 
between  tlw  anterior  and  posterior  ends.  The  end  or  side  opposite  to  the 
anterior,  it  the  posterior  end  of  the  spore.  The  number  of  polar  capsules 
in  a  a^on  varies  according  to  the  different  genera,  lliere  is  only  one  polar 
capsule  in  the  spore  of  unicapsular  Myxobohis,  four  in  Chloromyxum,  two 
in  all  the  other  genera.  They  may  be  equal  or  unequal  in  form  and  size. 
When  two  polar  capsules  are  located  at  the  anterior  end,  they  may  be 
convergent  or  divergent.  Each  has  a  foramen  to  the  outside  of  the  spore 
thru  the  shell  in  or  near  the  sutural  line,  thru  which  the  polar  filament  is 
extruded.  The  foramen  is  observable  in  the  fresh  condition.  Staining 
will  very  often  show  clearly  the  canals  thru  the  shell.  Each  polar  capsule 
has  an  independent  foramen. 

In  the  polar  capsule  exists  a  coiled  polar  filament,  which  in  most 
cases  can  be  recognized  without  difficulty  in  the  fresh  condition.  The 
polar  filament  is  as  a  rule  a  more  or  less  extended,  probably  hollow  thread 
connected  with  the  polar  capsule,  which  is  extruded  from  the  spore  thru 
the  foramen  under  the  action  of  the  stimulants  such  as  the  digestive  fluid  of 
the  host  or  certain  chemicals.  In  Sphaeromyxa  itis  rather  short  and  thick, 
tapering  to  a  point.  The  polar  filament  is  coiled  around  the  longest 
axis  of  the  polar  capsule,  except  in  Sphaeromyxa  in  which  it  is  celled 
around  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  longest  axis  of  the  polar  capsule. 
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The  sporoplasm  occupies  the  extracapsular  cavity  at  the  posterior 
region  of  the  spore.  It  is  of  granular  structure  with  almost  alvrays  two 
nuclei.  Besides,  it  has  an  iodinophilous  vacuole  mostly  round  or  oval  in 
the  spores  of  the  family  Myxobolidae.  It  occurs  thruout  the  spore  stage 
and  is  the  important  character  of  the  said  family.  The  contents  of  the 
vacuole  is  probably  of  glycogenous  nature  and  is  stained  deeply  with 
iodine.    Small  refringent  fat  globules  have  also  been  observed  in  the  spore. 

Davis  (1917:212)  proposed  to  use  capsular  and  postcapsular  sides  in 
place  of  anterior  and  posterior  ends  which  have  most  frequently  been 
used  and  are  also  used  in  the  present  paper.  The  latter  terms  can  be 
employed  as  properly  as  Davis'  terms  except  in  the  case  of  the  M3rxidiidae, 
where  both  terms,  strictly  speaking,  are  inapplicable. 

Tho  various  abnormal  spores  are  very  often  encountered  in  several 
species,  the  majority  of  the  spores  are  of  typical  form,  structure  and  size. 
In  Myxosoma  and  Myxobolus,  the  spore  sometimes  develops  a  short 
posterior  process,  which  is  highly  developed  in  the  spore  of  the  genus 
Henneguya. 

Young  spores,  generally  speaking,  are  more  rounded  in  form  than  the 
mature  form,  while  the  mature  spores,  as  a  rule,  are  of  definite  form, 
structure  and  size  characteristic  to  the  species.  It  should,  however,  be 
kept  in  mind  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  variation  among  these 
characters. 

As  is  generally  recognized,  one  jnust  mention  whether  the  spores  were 
measured  in  fresh  condition  or  in  fixed  and  stained  state.  The  fresh  spore 
is  generally  more  or  less  larger  than  the  mounted  one. 
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DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  USED  FOR  DESCRIPTIONS 

A  tUerioT  end. — The  end  of  the  spore  where  the  polar  capsules  open;  in  most 

casea  the  polar  capsules  are  situated  at  this  end, 
AnlerioT  process. — The  spinous  process  of  the  shell  at  the  anterior  end  of 

the  spore  of  the  genus  Myxoproteus. 
Breadth. — The  larger  diameter  of  the  spore  measured  at  right  angles  to  the 

length  or  sutural  diameter;  the  shorter  diameter  thus  measured  being 

the  thickness. 
Capstiiogettous  cell. — A  small  island  of  protoplasm  with  a  nucleus,  in  which 

polar  capsule  becomes  diSerentiated. 
Cysl. — The  vegetative  form  of  more  or  less  conspicuous  size  in  tissues  of  the 

host,  surrounded  usually  by  a  membranous  structure  composed  of  the 

host  issue. 
Disporous. — The  character  of  a  trophozoite  of  forming  only  two  spores. 
Foramen. — Opening  of  the  polar  capsule  thru  which  the  polar  filament  is 

extruded. 
Front  view. — The  view  in  which  length  and  breadth  of  the  spore  are  laid 

horizontally. 
Gemmules. — A  small  mass  of  trophozoite  separated  from  the  mother  body 

by  plasmotomy.    Used  by  Davis  (1917).    (See  page  105.) 
lodinophilous  vacuole.- — The  vacuole  in  the  sporoplasm  of  the  spore  of  the 

family  Myxobolidae,  the  contents  of  which  are  stained  brownish  with 

iodine. 
Lateral  process. — The  lateral  prolongation  of  the  shell-valve  at  right  angles 

to  the  sutural  plane. 
Length. — Antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  spore  in  the  sutural  plane; 

equivalent  to  sutural  diameter. 
Longitudinal  striattons. — Fine  ridges  or  thickenings  marked  longitudinally 

on  the  shell  of  the  spore. 
Mesoplasm. — An  intermediate  layer  between  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm, 

coined  by  Cohn  in  the  case  of  Myxtdium  UeberkUhni  (see  page  107). 
Mictosporous. — The  character  of  the  trophozoite  of  forming  a  variable 

number  of  spores  in  an  individual. 
MonospoTous. — The  character  of  the  trophozoite  of  forming  a  ungle  spore. 
Pansporoblast. — Coined  by  Guriey  (1893:408)  used  here  In  the  same  mean- 

ing,  an  enclosed  area  in  the  endoplasm  of  the  vegetative  form,  in  which 

two  sporoblasts  become  differentiated. 
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Flasmogamy.   Fusion  of  two  trophozoiteSi  coined  by  Doflein  (1898). 
Plasmotomy. — Division  of  trophozoite  into  daughter  individuals,  coined  by 

Doflein  (1898). 
Pclof  capsule. — ^The  pyriform  or  spherical,  hollow  body  in  the  spore  which 

forms  a  polar  filament. 
Polar  filament. — ^The  filament  which  is  coiled  inside  the  polar  capsule. 
Polysporous. — ^The  character  of  the  trophozoite  of  forming  spores,  more 

than  two. 
Posterior  filatnetU. — Fine  posterior  appendage  of  the  spore. 
Posterior  processes. — Posterior  differentiations  of  the  shell. 
Ridge. — ^Linear  or  network-like  elevation  of  the  shell  of  the  spore. 
SkeU. — ^The  envelope  of  the  spore. 

Shetl-valves. — ^Two  valves  which  compose  the  shell  of  the  spore. 
Sporoplasm. — ^The  protoplasmic  mass  found  inside  of  the  spore  (amebula 

or  sporozoite),  usually  situated  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  spore. 
Sutural  diameter. — Same  as  length. 

Sutural  edge. — ^The  edge  of  the  shell- valves  cut  by*the  sutural  plane. 
Sutural  line. — ^The  line  on  the  shell  of  the  spore  marked  by  the  sutural  plane. 
Sutural  plane. — ^The  plane  on  which  two  shell-valves  meet  together. 
Sutural  ridge. — ^The  ridge  marking  the  sutural  line. 
Tail. — ^The  posterior  prolongation  of  the  valves  from  the  median  posterior 

end;  it  may  be  a  single  process  or  bifurcated. 
Thickness. — See  breadth. 

Trophozoite. — ^The  vegetative  or  multiplicative  stage  of  a  Myxosporidian. 
VegetaUve  form. — Same  as  trophozoite. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  MYXOSPORIDIA 

The  c la ssiti cation  of  Myxosporidia,  was  first  carried  out  by  Thelohao 
as  early  as  1892,  who  considered  rightly  that  the  spore  was  the  only  reliable 
means  for  the  purpose.  In  1899  and  1901,  Doflein  introduced  into  the 
classification  two  Legions,  Disporea  and  Polysporea,  and  a  new  family. 
This  plan  has  generally  been  followed  by  various  authors  in  dealing  with 
these  protozoa," 

The  classi6cation  of  the  said  author,  however,  no  longer  agrees  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  animals.  In  the  first  place,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  some  authors,  for  instance  Davis  (1917:217),  it  is  far  from  being 
correct  to  divide  the  ^^y)tosporidia  into  two  Legions,  Disporea  and  Poly- 
sporea, on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  spores  formed  in  each  vegetative 
form,  since  this  differs  even  in  one  and  the  same  species  as  was  observed 
by  Leger,  Auerbach,  Awerinzew,  Parisi,  Georgdvitch,  Davis,  Kudo  and 
others  (see  Table  IV  on  page  53). 

Auerbach  who  had  observed  numerous  interesting  facts  in  this  group, 
had  adopted  Doflein's  classification  in  his  splendid  work  (1910)  by  simply 
adding  two  genera,  Zschokkella  and  Lcntoapora,  to  the  family  Myxidtidae. 
In  the  following  year  (1911),  he  tried  a  new  classification,  on  the  same 
basis  as  Doflein  did,  by  introducing  two  new  Legions  besides  these  two 
already  existing,  and  by  discarding  all  the  families.    Thus: 


I  Monosporea 
n  Mictosporea 


a)  Genus  Coccomyia 
ft)  Genus  Zidiokkdls 

b)  Genus  Myxoproteus 

c)  Genus  Myxidium 

d)  Genus  Sphaeromyza 

e)  Genus  CUoromyxum 

f)  Genus  Sphaerospon 
ni  Disporcft         k)  Genus  Cermtomyxa 

b)  Genus  Leptothcca 

IV  Poly^KKt»      ft)  Genua  MyxoMnna 

b)  Genus  IjCntosponL 

c)  Genus  Myzobolus 

d)  Genus  Henneguya 

e)  Genus  Hoferellus 

As  will  be  distinctly  seen  from  Tabic  IV,  the  classification  not  only  fails 
to  improve  Dofiein's  classification  in  bringing  together  the  genera,  Myro- 

*  DoBein  still  uses  the  same  classification  in  his  recent  work  (1916). 
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proteus,  Myxidium  and  Sphaeromyxa  into  Mictosporea,  and  Lentospora 
and  Henneguya  into  Polysporea,  but  increases  the  confusion  concerning 
relationship  among  the  genera. 


TABLE  IV 


Genus 


Leptotheca 

15  spedes... 
Ceratomyxa 

55  spedes... 
Myzoproteus 

3  spedes...... 

Wardia* 

Ispedts. 


Biitraspora^ 

3  species 

Chloromyzum 

22  q)edes 

Sphaerospora 

10  q)edes..... 
Sinuolinea^ 

5  q)edes 

Myxidium 

26  species..... 
Sphaeromyxa 

7  q)edes 

Zsrhokkella 

4  species 

M3rxosoma 

3  species 

Lentospora 

6  spedes 

M3rxobolus 

63  species 

Henneguya 

32  spedes 

Hoferellus 

1  spedes 


Mono- 

and 

di- 
sporous 


1 
1 


Mono- 

and 

poly- 

sporous 


Di- 
sporous 


8 

23 

2 


2 

2 
2 


Mono-, 

di-and 

poly- 

sporous 


1 


Di-  and 

poly- 

sporous 


2 
6 
2 
2 
2 


Poly- 
sporous 


1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
9 
5 
1 
3 
2 

54 

25 

1 


Unknown 


7 
5 
1 
1 


7 
2 


10 
2 
1 


2 
9 

5 


^  These  three  genera  are  unknown  to  Auerbach,  except  two  spedes  which  were  formerly 
placed  in  Leptotheca  and  Sphaerospora. 
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Parisi  (1912)  followed  Auerbach  in  his  paper  dealing  with  Myxosporidia 
from  Italian  waters.    Poche  (19^3)  outAuerb^^h'^  dMj^Mdom  jfl.bjCtttr 


^l^llj^^^^l 


For  the  same  reason  pven  in  diicnnng  Aueibadi,  tUi,  htywerw,  isaot 
cooftmnabk  with  the  present  state  of  kooiHedge  legardiiig  theie  piotoHia. 

It  was  not  until  1917  that  the  classification  of  the  Myxosporidia 
approached  to  a  more  natural  state  in  the  valuable  work  by  Davis  (1917: 
219-221).  He  pointed  out  sharply  the  unsatisfactory  features  in  Doflein's 
classification  and  proposed  a  different  system  as  follows: 

Older:  Mysxporidia. 

Suboider  I  Mysxpoick  Dkvis 
Fan^y  t  Centomyxidac 

Genua  1    Lq)totlieca 

Genus  2    Centon^xa 
FunQy  2  SpbtempatidMt  Dsvii 

Genui  1    Myzoproteni 

Genui2    S^baatrnpon 

Gemu  3    SnaoUnea 
Family  3  MyzidiklM 

Genus  1    Myiidium 

Genus  2    SphMTon^xa 

Genus  3    ZBcbtUelU 
Family  4  Chloramysidae 

Genus  1  ChionMnyxnai 
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Suborder  n  CystoBporea  Davis 
Famfly  1  Myzosomidae*  Davis 

Genus  1    Myzosoma  * 

Genus  2    Loitospora 
Family  2  Myzobolidae 

Genus  1    Myzobolus 

Genus  2    Henneguya 

Genus  3    Hof  erellus 

Thus,  Davis  selected  the  form  of  the  spore  for  the  establishment  of  two 
suborders  and  further  rearranged  the  genera  into  closer  positions  to  show 
relationship  to  each  other  better  than  any  one  of  the  previous  authors. 
He,  however,  named  the  suborders  according  to  a  secondary  character, 
i.e.,  the  seat  of  the  parasites  in  the  host.  According  to  his  definition  the 
trophozoites  of  the  species  belonging  to  M3rxosporea  are  ''with  few  excep- 
tions free  living  in  the  body-cavity,"  while  those  of  Cystosporea  "with 
few  exceptions"  are  tissue  parasites. 

From  TABLE  III  on  page  45,  are  taken  the  following  data  regarding 
this  point: 


Total  number 
known 


Number  of 

species  found  in 

body  cavity 


Number  of 

^>ede8  found  in 

tissue 


Number  of 
q)ede8  found  in 


both  places 


Seat 
unknown 


Myzo^xMiea.. 
CytlboBpotttL. 


132 
105 


114 
7 


14 
95 


2 
1 


2 
2 


Thus  it  appears  that  the  terms  Myxosporea  and  Cystosporea  do  not 
seem  to  be  properly  used.  These  may  be  replaced  by  terms  that  denote 
the  first  and  common  character  of  the  suborders. 

The  suggestions  as  to  the  adoption  of  other  characters  than  the  spore 
for  the  divisions  of  Myxosporidia,  proposed  by  Awerinzew  (1907:831; 
1908:64),  Auerbach  (1910:161)  and  Davis  (1917:217)  can  only  be  apt>Ued 
in  the  future.  At  the  present  time,  the  characters  concerning  the  vegetative 
form  do  not  appear  to  afford  a  better  and  more  natural  basis  for  the 
classification  of  Myxosporidia  than  those  of  the  spore.  Thus  from  the 
taxonomic  point  of  view  the  present  situation  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
improved  as  compared  with  that  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  writer  proposes  in  the  following  pages  a  new  classification  based  on 
the  characters  of  the  spore. 

*  Davb  did  not  iiotice  the  establialmient  of  the  family  Myxosomatidae  by  F.Podie  (1913), 
iBdndini  eiac^y  the  same  genera.    Seepa8e54. 
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Order     MYXOSPORIDIA  Butschli     1881  fl 

Suborder  EURYSPOREA  nom.  nov. 
Largest  diameter  of  the  spore  at  right  angles  to  the  aulural  plane. 
One  polar  capsule  on  each  side  of  the  plane.  Sporoplasm  with  no  iodin- 
ophilous  vacuole.  Vegetative  form  found  in  body  cavity  (except  2  species). 
Great  majority  parasites  of  marine  hsh.  Monosporous,  disporous  and 
polysporous. 

Family     CERATOMYXIDAE  Doflein     1899 
With  the  characters  of  the  suborder. 

Genus     LEPTOTHECA  Thelohan     1895 
Shell-valves  of  spore  hemispherical  or  shortly  rounded.      15  species. 
Disporous  (7  unknown).    14  species  in  body-cavity;  1  in  tissue;  all  in  marine 
fish.    Type  species:  Leptotheca  agilh  Thelohan. 

Genus  CERATOMYXA  Thelohan  1892 
Shell-valves,  conical  and  hollow,  attached  on  the  bases;  free  ends 
extended,  tapering  to  more  or  less  sharply  pointed  or  rounded  ends. 
Sporoplasm  usually  does  not  fill  the  cavity,  but  is  located  asymmetrically 
in  it.  35  species.  Disporous  (23  species),  monosporous  and  disporous 
(3  species),  disporous  and  polysporous  (4  species)  and  unknown  (5  species). 
All  (except  2  species  in  urinary  bladder)  in  the  gall-bladder  of  marine  fish. 
Type  species:  Ceratomyxa  arcuata  Thelohan.  J 

Genus     MYXOPROTEUS  Doflein  1898     emend.  Davis  1917  ■ 

Spores  roughly  pyramidal;  with  or  without  distinct  processes  from  the 
base  of  the  pyramid.  3  species.  Disporous  (one  species  unknown).  All 
in  urinary  bladder  of  marine  fish.  Type  species:  Uyxoproteus  ambtgMus 
(Thelohan)  Doflein. 

Genus  WARDIA  nov.  gen. 
Spore  form  of  isosceles  triangle  with  two  convex  sides.  Oval  in  profile. 
Suriace  of  shell  with  fine  ridges  which  turn  into  fringe-like  processes  at  the 
posterior  end.  The  polar  capsules,  large  and  perfectly  spherical,  situated 
at  the  central  portion  of  the  spore,  opening  at  the  anterior  tip.  Two  spe- 
cies. Polysporous  (one  species  unknown).  Tissue  parasite  (one  species) 
of  fresh-water  fish  and  amphibia,  both  found  in  Illinois,  U.  S.  A.  Type 
species:  Wardia  ovinocua  nov.  spec. 

Genus     MITRASPORA  Fujita  1912  emend.  Kudo 
Spores  spherical  or  ovoidal.    Two  polar  capsules  pyriform,  one  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  sutural  plane.    Shell  longitudinally  striated;  with  or 
without  long  and  fine  filaments  projecting  posteriorly  in  a  row  at  right 
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angles  to  the  sutural  plane  at  the  posterior  side.  3  species.  Disporous 
and  polysporous.  All  found  in  kidney  of  fresh-water  fish.  Type  spedes: 
MUraspora  cyprini  Fujita. 

Suborder    SPHAEROSPOREA    nom.  nov. 

Spores  spherical  or  subspherical,  with  two  to  four  polar  capsules. 
Sporoplasm  without  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Vegetative  form  found  in 
body-cavity  and  tissue.  Monosporous,  disporous  and  polysporous. 
Parasites  of  marine  and  fresh-water  fish  and  amphibia. 

Family    CHLOROMYXIDAE  Th61ohan     1892* 

Spores  with  four  polar  capsules.  Monosporous,  disporous  and  poly- 
sporous. 

Genus    CHLOROMYXUM  Mingazzini     1890 

With  the  characters  of  the  family.  22  species.  18  in  body  cavity; 
4  in  tissue.  7  from  marine  and  12  from  fresh-water  fish,  2  in  amphibia, 
1  in  insect.    Type  species:  Chloromyxum  leydigi  Mingazzini. 

Family    SPHAEROSPORIDAE  Davis     1917 

Spores  with  two  polar  capsules.  Monosporous,  disporous  and  polyspo- 
rous. 

Genus    SPHAEROSPORA  Th61ohan     1892 

Spores  with  two  polar  capsules.  Monosporous,  disporous  and  poly- 
sporous. 10  species.  Body-cavity  and  tissue.  5  from  fresh-water  and  5 
marine  fish.    Type  species:  Sphaerospora  diver  gens  Th61ohan. 

Genus    SINUOLINEA  Davis     1917 

Spores  with  or  without  lateral  processes.  Two  polar  capsules  spherical. 
Sutural  line  sinuous.  5  species.  Disporous  and  polysporous.  In  the 
urinary  bladder  of  marine  fish.    Type  species:  Sinuolinea  dimorpha  Dayis. 

Suborder     PLATYSPOREA    nom.  nov. 

Sutural  plane  of  the  spore  coincides  with  or  at  an  acute  angle  to  the 
longest  diameter.  One  or  two  polar  capsules.  Sporoplasm  with  or  without 
an  iodinophilous  vacuole. 

Family     MYXIDIIDAE  Thflohan     1892 

Two  polar  capsules,  one  at  each  end.  Sporoplasm  without  any 
iodinophilous  vacuole.    Spores  fusiform. 


*Th^han  (1892)  used  the  terms:  Chloromyxid^,  Myxidid^es,  Myxobolid^es,  which 
Gmley  (1893)  made  over  into  Chloromyxidae,  Myzidiidae,  Myxobolidae,  so  that  the  credit 
of  recognudng  and  establishing  these  families  belongs  to  Thdohan. 
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Genus  MYXIDIUM  BlitschU  1882 
Spores  more  or  less  regularly  fusiform,  with  pointed  or  rounded  ends. 
Polar  filaments  long  and  fine.  26  species.  Monosporous,  disporous  and 
polysporous.  22  in  body-cavity;  4  in  tissue.  IS  in  marine  and  6  in  fresh- 
water fish,  2  in  fishes  from  both  waters  and  3  in  replilia.  Type  species: 
Myxidium  lieberkUhni  Blitschli.  ] 

Genus     SPHAEROMYXA  Th^lohan     1892  ' 

Spores  fusiform,  with  truncated  ends.  Polar  filament  short  and  thick. 
Trophozoites  large  and  disc  shaped.  7  species,  Polysporous  (2  unknown). 
6  in  body-cavity;  1  unknown.  6  in  marine  fish;  I  in  amphibia.  Type 
species:  Sphaeromyxa  balbianii  Th£lohan. 

Genus  ZSCHOKKELLA  Auerbach  1910 
Spores,  semicircular  in  front  view;  pointed  at  ends.  Polar  capsules 
large  and  spherical,  opening  on  the  flat  edge  near  the  tips.  Sutural  line 
usually  curved  in  S-form.  4  species.  Monosporous,  disporous  and  poly- 
sporous. Body-cavity.  2  from  manne  and  2  from  fresh-water  fish.  Type 
species:  Zsckokkella  kildae  Auerbach. 

FamUy     MYXOSOMATIDAE  Poche     1913 
Two  polar  capsules  at  the  anterior  end.    Sporoplasm  without  iodino- 
philous  vacuole. 

Genus     MYXOSOMA  Thflohan     1892 
Spores  ovoidal,  flattened  and  more  or  less  elongated.    3  species.    Poly- 
sporous.    Tissue  parasites.    2  in  fresh-water  and  1  in  marine  fish.    Type 
species:  Myxosoma  dujardim  Th£lohan. 

Genua    LENTOSFORA  Plehn     1905 
Spores  similar  to  Myxobolus  in  form.  Sporoplasm  without  any  iodino- 
philous  vacuole.    6  spedes.    Disporous  and  polysporous  (2  unknown).    1 
in  marine  and  3  in  fresh-water  fish,  2  from  fishes  in  both  waters.    Type 
species:  Leniospora  ceTtbralis  (Hofer)  Plehn. 

Family  MYXOBOLIDAE  Th^loban    1892 
Spores  with  one  or  two  polar  capsules  at  the  anterior  end,  with  or 
without  posterior  processes.    Sporoplasm  with  an  iodinopbilous  vacuole. 
Majority  polysporous  in  fresh-water  fishes. 

Genua  MYXOBOLUS  BQtschU  1882 
Spores  ovoidal  or  ellipsoidal;  flattened.  One  or  two  polar  capsules  at 
the  anterior  end.  Shell  without  posterior  process.  63  species.  Poly- 
sporous (9  species  unknown).  59  species  in  tissue;  4  unknown.  5  in 
marine  and  56  in  fresh-water  fish,  1  in  annelid  and  1  in  amphibia.  TVpe 
species:  Myxobolus  mSUeri  BOtsclilL 
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Genus    HENNEGUYA  Thflohan    1892 

Spores  more  or  less  globular  or  ovoidal.  Two  polar  capsules  at  the 
anterior  end.  Posterior  end  of  the  shell-valves  prolonged  into  more  or  less 
extended  processes,  which  unite  and  form  a  tail  in  the  median  line.  32 
species.  Polysporous,  disporous  and  monosporous.  28  species  in  tissue 
and  4  in  body-cavity.  In  fresh- water  fish,  except  one.  Type  species: 
Henneguya  psorospermica  Thflohan. 

Genus    HOFERELLUS  Berg    1898 

Spores  pyramidal,  with  two  posterior  processes  from  the  lateral  faces. 
1  species.  Polysporous.  Tissue  and  body-cavity  of  fresh-water  fish. 
Type  and  only  species:  Haferellus  cy print  Doflein. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  GENERA  AND  SPECIES 
Suborder  EURYSPOREA  nom.  nov. 
The  definition  of  the  suborder  is  recorded  on  page  56. 

Family  CERATOMYXIDAE  Doflein 
1899       Ctratomyxidea  Doflein  1899 :  J78 

1901        Caakmyxidat  Doflein  1901  :  182 

The  characters  of  the  family  arc  described  on  page  56, 

Genus  LEPTOTHECA  Th^lohan 
189S       LtptoUteta  TWlohan  1895  :  331 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  56. 
Type  species:  LrpMhrea  agUis  Thelohan. 

LEPTOTHECA  AGILIS  Thelohan 
IFigs.  lto5] 
1891        Ctroicmysa  agilis  Thelohan  1892  :  902 

189S        LeptoUieca  agUis  Thelohan  1S95  :  332 

1898        Uptolheca  agUis  Doflein  1S98  :  294, 297 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Trygon  pasHnaca  L.  and  Scorfiaeona  sp.; 
France,  Rovigno,  Napoli. 

Vegetative  form:  Form  generally  elongated.  Anterior  end  rounded 
where  a  mass  of  fat  globules  b  found,  while  the  posterior  end  terminates 
in  a  point.  Size  not  exceeding  SS/i  by  20  to  25f«.  The  posterior  part  is 
sometimes  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  lobes.  In  the  protoplasm, 
the  globules  are  clearly  seen.  Pseudopodia  are  localized  at  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  body.  They  are  long,  40  to  SO/t  in  length,  filiform  and  very 
active  in  moving  from  back  toward  front,  just  like  the  motion  of  oars. 
Disporous. 

Spore:  Slightly  elongated.  Dimensions:  sutural  diameter  6  to  7ii, 
breadth  11  to  12^. 

LEPTOTHECA  ELONGATA  ThSohan 
[Fig.  6] 
1895       LepMkua  dong^a  Thilohan  1895  :  332 

1898        Uplothtca  dongala  Doflein  1898  :  312 

1917       Uftotheca  d«n[ata  GtoTgtvitch        1917b  :  99-106 

Habitat:  Gallbladder  of  Merlaccius  merluccius  L.  {M.  vulgaris)  and 
Motella  tricirrata;  Marseille,  Banyuls,  Le  Croisic,  Napoli,  Monaco. 
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Vegetative  form:  Form  variable.  Many  individuals  show,  however, 
a  very  characteristic  form.  It  is  elongated  and  has  the  length  of  about 
120m.  The  anterior  end  is  enlarged  into  a  disc-shaped  depression,  on  the 
edge  of  which,  the  branched  pseudopodia  are  formed.  The  body  gradually 
narrows  itself  toward  the  posterior  end.  Also  club-shaped,  etc.  The  short 
lobose  pseudopodia  show  no  movement  like  that  of  oars. 

Georg^vitch's  form:  Young  forms,  oval  or  rounded,  are  attached  to 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  bladder  with  a  long  filiform  pseudopodium  at  the 
free  end.    Such  forms  often  agglomerate  in  great  number. 

Spore:  Form  similar  to  the  spore  of  Leptotheca  agilis.  Dimensions  on 
the  average:  Sutural  diameter  12  to  15m»  breadth  18  to  20m. 

LEPTOTHECA  POLYMORPHA  (Th61ohan)  Labb6 

1895        Leptotheca  elongata  Thdlohan  1895  :  532-333 

1899        Leptotheca  pdymorpha  Labb6  1899  :  88 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Phycis  mediterraneus  {P.  phycis  L.);  Banyuls. 

Vegetative  form:  Form  extremely  polymorphous,  with  three  main 
types.  1)  Somewhat  regularly  club-shaped,  with  lobose  pseudopodia,  some- 
times filiform  at  one  end.  2)  Irregular  as  is  the  case  with  Ceratomyxa 
truncataj  with  long  (25m)  ectoplasmic  processes,  which  are  motionless  or 
very  slow  in  motion.  Lobose  pseudopodia  are  formed  actively.  3)  More 
or  less  rounded  with  bristle-like  filose  pseudopodia.  Intermediary  forms 
are  also  found.  Often  many  individuals  unite  together.  The  protoplasm 
is  much  different  from  other  forms,  i.e.,  more  homogeneous  and  compact. 
Granules  are  hardly  visible  on  account  of  vacuolar  appearance. 

Spore:  Dimensions:  sutural  diameter  10  to  12m,  breadth  18  to  20mi 
length  of  polar  filament  40m. 

LEPTOTHECA  PARVA  Thflohan 

[Fig.  7] 

1895        Leptotheca  parva  Th61ohan  1895  :  333 

1912        Leptotheca  parva  Auerbach  1912  :  42-43 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Scomber  scombrus  L.;  Marseille,  Le  Croisic, 
Le  Vivier-sur-mer,  Kristiansund,  Stavanger,  Bergen. 

Vegetative  form:  Form  ordinarily  rounded,  spherical  or  subspherical. 
Often  club-shaped.  Size  not  larger  than  12  to  15m  in  diameter.  Proto- 
plasm finely  granular.    Pseudopodia  lobose. 

Spore:  Small,  more  or  less  elongated,  curved  in  arch-form.  Dimen- 
sions: sutural  diameter  3  to  4m»  breadth  8  to  10m. 

LEPTOTHECA  RENICOLA  Th61ohan 

1895        Leptotheca  renkola  Th^lohan  1895  :  333 

Habitat:  Urinary  tubules  of  the  kidney  of  Scomber  scombrus  L.;  Mar- 
seille, Le  Croisic. 
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Vegetative  form:  Small.    No  marked  character. 

Spore:  Globular.  Form  similar  to  the  spore  of  Sphaeiospora.  Dimen- 
sions: sutural  diameter  8/1,  breadth  \Qii. 

LEPTOTHECA  HEPSETI  Thflohan 
1895       UpMktat  htfita  Th&abm  1895 :  334 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Atkerina  hepsetus  L.;  Marseille.  Of  rare 
occurrence;  Th^lohan  observed  it  but  once. 

Vegetative  form:  Not  described. 

Spore:  Form  triangular  with  rounded  angles.  Dimensions:  sutural 
diameter  7  to  8n,  breadth  12  to  15^. 
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LEPTOTHECA  PERLATA  (Gurley)  Labb^ 
[Fig.  81 
1883  Balbiaui  1883  :  201,  2M 

1894       CUoromyxum  {Sfiluitrfspera)  ftrlalum    Guriey  1894  :  272 
1899       Uftotheca  peHaia  L«bb£  1899  :  88 


Habitat:  Acerina  cernua  L.;  France  (?). 
Vegetative  form:  Not  described. 

Spore:  Elliptic,     Two  small  polar  capsules  converging.     DimcD 
not  given. 

LEPTOTHECA  sp.  Awerinzew 
[Figs.  16, 17] 
■  1908       L$fhtlieai  sp.  AweruuEcw  190S :  51, 52 

Habitat;  Gall-bladder  of  Sebasles  ni>rvegicus;  "Eutem  Flnmark? 
Vegetative  form:  Rounded  form  with  clear  differentiation  of  proto- 
plasm into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm.    Plasmotomy  occurs. 
Spore:  Undescribed.    No  figure. 

LEPTOTHECA  MACROSPORA  Auerbach 
[Fig.  9] 

1909  l4^tlktcamaerMP»a  AiwifaKb  1909 ;  70-71 

1910  LtpteOtea  maeroapon  Auobuh  1910b :  7lS8-7« 
1910       LefMktea  macrojpom              Anobach  1910c :  167 
1912       UpU/Otcamiierottora              Auobkch  1912:42-43 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  .Se&a;t«  vtvi^oriM  H.  "Kx.aaAS.da^yloperus; 
Bergen,  Kristiansund  (May,  September). 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  spherical  with  the  average  diameter 
of  26  to  30fi.  Homogeneous  ectoplasm  layer  exhibits  somewhat  active 
ameboid  movements.  Endoplasm,  granular  in  living  specimen,  is  rather 
sharply  distinguishable  from  the  ectoplasm  and  contains  large  nucteL 
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Spore:  Size  large.  Form  resembles  to  that  of  I^^/<^/A«ca  ^orva.  Dimen- 
sions: sutural  diameter  and  thickness  13^,  breadth  26m.  Pola(  capsules 
short  oval,  with  a  length  of  5.2^9  length  of  polar  filament  about  130m 
(KOH).  In  the  second  host,  a  few  normal  and  numerous  abnormal  spores 
with  three  or  four  polar  capsules  were  observed. 

LEPTOTHECA  INFORMIS  Auerbach 

[Fig.  10] 

1910       Le^ikeca  informis  Aueibadi  1910b :  770-771 

1912       LepMkeca  k^omis  Auerbach  1912  :  42-44 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Molva  vulgaris  Flem.  and  Gadus  merlangus; 
Bergen,  Tjomo. 

Vegetative  form:  Yoimg  trophozoites  with  somewhat  long  and  narrow 
pseudopodia  formed  of  hyaline  ectoplasm;  movements  active.  The  proto- 
plasm is  differentiated  into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm.  When  stained,  two 
large  (7  to  9m)  and  two  small  (3  to  4m)  nuclei  were  observed  in  an  individual, 
27m  long  excluding  the  pseudopodia.  Sporulating  trophozoites  are  gen- 
erally roimd  and  each  forms  two  spores,  which  are  developed  independently 
to  each  other  (i.e.,  not  in  ordinary  pansporoblast).  Auerbach  observed 
centrosomes  in  the  nuclei  of  larger  type  in  division.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Large  and  heavily  built.  Greatly  curved.  Sutural  line  fairly 
well  marked.  Polar  capsules  round.  Dimensions:  sutural  diameter  IOm, 
breadth  18  to  20m,  thickness  9m,  diameter  of  polar  capsules  3  to  4m.  Sporo- 
plasm  contains  two  nuclei,  3.5  to  4m  in  diameter. 

LEPTOTHECA  LONGIPES  Auerbach 

[Fig.  11] 

1910       LepMheca  Umgipes  Auerbach  1910b  :  771 

1912       LepMheca  Umgipes  Auerbach  1912  :  42-43 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Brosmius  brosme  Asc. ;  Bergen  (May). 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  elongated  or  rounded.  Only  few 
pseudopodia  which  are  very  long.  Small  forms  with  a  very  long  process, 
were  observed  in  large  numbers;  length  of  the  body  being  10m,  while  the 
process  was  60m  long.  Endoplasm  contains  nuclei  of  various  sizes.  Dbporous. 

Spore:  Form  similar  to  that  of  LepMheca  informis,  though  smaller. 
Dimensions:  sutural  diameter  8  to  9m,  breadth  12  to  14m,  thickness  8m, 
diameter  of  polar  capsule  2.5m. 

LEPTOTHECA  FUSIFORMIS  Davis 

[Fig.  12] 
1917       LeptaOiecafusifoftms  Davis  1917:222 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Cestracion  zygaena;  Beaufort  (July). 
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Vegetative  form:  Pyriform,  tapering  gradually  toward  the  posterior 
end,  whi(^  usually  terminates  in  a  long,  slender  process;  colorless  and 
transparent.  Progressive  movements  rapid.  Endoplasm  granular,  the 
granules  being  more  abundant  at  the  anterior  end.  The  average  size  of 
full-grown  individuals:  50/i  by  U/i.     Disporous. 

Spore:  Elliptical  in  front  view;  fusiform  in  side  view.  Sutural  plane 
slightly  oblique  to  the  longest  diameter,  the  line  forming  a  marked  ridge. 
Polar  capsules  open  on  opposite  sides  of  the  spore.  Sporoplasm  finely 
granular,  confined  to  the  central  part  of  spore.  Dimensions:  sutural  diame- 
ter 9u,  breadth  16»i,  polar  capsule  4.5;j  long,  length  of  polar  filament  30fi. 

LEPTOTHECA  SCISSURA  Davis 

[Fig-  131 
1917         Uptothcco  scissura  Dsvis  1917  :  222  ^M 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Dasybath  haxtalus  and  PteroplaUa  madura 
ht  Sue;  Beaufort  (July,  August). 

Vegetative  form:  Young  form  elongated,  with  long  attenuated  posterior 
process;  usually  slightly  constricted  just  posterior  to  rounded  anterior  end, 
which  bears  numerous  long,  filiform  pseudopodia.  Progressive  movement 
rapid.  Ectoplasm  distinguishable  at  the  anterior  end.  Endoplasm  usually 
filled  with  small,  clear,  colorless  spherules,  which  become  larger  and 
yellowish  as  the  body  increases  in  size.  Each  spherule  contains  one  to 
several  dark-brown  granules,  which  increase  in  size  and  number  and  finally 
collect  in  an  irregular  clump  at  the  centre  of  spherule.  The  larger  indi- 
viduals are  usually  flattened  dorso-ventralty.  The  posterior  end  is  divided 
into  long  slender  processes,  presenting  sometimes  a  network  caused  by  the 
fusion  of  two  or  more  adjacent  processes.  Full-grown  forms:  length  125  to 
\SOn,  breadth  20  to  2S;i.    The  longest  observed,  195>i  by  16fi.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Elliptical  in  front  view;  somewhat  flattened  ^ong  the  posterior 
side.  Sutural  line  distinct  and  at  right  angles  to  the  longest  diameter. 
Polar  capsules  have  foramina  at  some  distance  from  the  capsular  margin. 
Sporoplasm  finely  granuhir,  nearly  filling  both  valves.  Dimensions: 
sutural  diameter  1  Ifi,  breadth  22/(,  diameter  of  polar  capsule  in- 

LEPTOTHECA  LOBOSA  Davis 
[Fig.  14] 
1917       Lepiothtca  khota  Davb  19t7  :  223 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Paralkhtkys  dentatus  L.;  Beaufort  (July). 

Vegetative  form:  Usually  spherical  which  may  form  a  large  rounded 
pseudopodium  composed  of  ectoplasm.  Body  colorless  and  transparent 
to  translucent.  Ameboid  movements  very  slow.  Ectoplasm  contains 
coarse  granules,  which  are  of  uniform  size  and  very  distinct.    Endoplasm 
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less  granular  and  more  transparent  than  ectoplasm,  containing  numerous 
large,  yellow,  fat  globules,  which  are  abundant  in  large  forms.  Diameter 
up  to  24ft.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Elliptical  in  front  view;  valves  slightly  tapering  but  rarely 
alike.  Sutural  line  forming  a  sinuous  ridge.  Polar  capsules  open  at  some 
distance  from  the  anterior  margin.  Sporoplasm  nearly  filling  both  valves. 
Free  spores  are  often  seen  to  remain  united  at  the  sutural  line.  Dimensions : 
sutural  diameter  9  to  10ft,  breadth  16  to  18m;  diameter  of  polar  capsule  3^. 

LEPTOTHECA  GLOMEROSA  Davis 

[Fig.  IS] 
1917        Uflaikeca  gfomerdsa  Davis  1917  :  223 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  ParalicfUhys  cUbiguUus;  Beaufort. 

Vegetative  form:  Rounded  or  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  with  short 
lobose  pseudopodia.  Body  transparent  and  colorless.  Ameboid  move- 
ments slow.  Ectoplasm  hyaline,  forming  a  distinct  outer  layer.  Endo- 
plasm  finely  granular,  with  numerous  small  fat  globules  varying  in  size. 
Almost  entire  body  is  used  for  spore  formation.  Diameter  of  rounded 
sporulating  trophozoite  about  11m-    Disporous. 

Spore:  Approximately  cylindrical;  valves  rounded  at  ends.  The  coiled 
polar  filament  not  visible  in  the  polar  capsule.  Sutural  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  longest  diameter.  Sporoplasm  finely  granular,  fills  the  extracapsular 
cavity  of  spore.  Dimensions:  sutural  diameter  4.5m)  breadth  9mi  diameter 
of  polar  capsule  2ft, 

Genus  CERATOMYXA  Th61ohan 

1892        CeraUmyxa  Thdohan  1892  :  169,  171, 175 

1895       CeraUmyxa  Th^han  1895  :  334 

The  characters  of  the  genus  described  on  page  56. 
Type  species:  Ceraiomyxa  arcuata  Th^lohan. 

CERATOMYXA  ARCUATA  Th61ohan 


[Figs.  18  to  22] 

1892 

Ceraiamyxa  arcuata 

Tb^bhan 

1892a  :  1091 

1895 

Ceralomyxa  arcuata 

Thdohan 

1895  :  335-336 

1899 

Ceralomyxa  arcuata 

Labb6 

1899:90 

1912 

Ceralomyxa  arcuata 

Parisi 

1912  :  290-291 

1913 

Ceraiamyxa  arcuata 

Jameson 

1913  : 2 

1916 

Ceralomyxa  arcuata 

Georg£vitch 

1916a  :  3 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Pagellus  centrodontus  C.  et  V.,  CrenUabrus 
mehps  L.,  Motella  iricirrata  Bl.,  Ophidium  vasalli^  Gobius  paganeUus  L., 
Hdiascs  chromis  Gthr. ;  Scot  poena  set  of  a  L.,  S,  porous  L. ;  France  (Marseille, 
Banyuk,  Concarneau,  Roscoff),  Italy  (Napoli,  summer),  Monaco  (May). 
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Vegetative  form:  Polymorphous;  generally  club-shape,  pseudopiodia 
Kalized  at  the  broad  end;  the  other  end  cylindrical  or  terminating  in  a 
sharp  point.  Some  other  different  forms.  Pseudopodia,  always  localized, 
lobose  pointed  at  the  extremities.  Ectoplasm  hyaline  and  thin.  Endo- 
plasm  contains  fat  globules  and  particular  elements,  mostly  large  refractive 
globules,  which  seem  to  disappear  in  the  sporulating  individuals.  Dimen- 
sions (maximum):  length  35  to  40fi,  breadth  12  to  15/i,  pseudopodia  about 
10^  long-    Disporous. 

Spore:  Arch  form.  Shell  valves  equal.  Sporoplasm  occupies  the 
extracapsular  cavity  of  the  spore.  The  length  varies  rather  considerably 
according  to  the  development  of  the  lateral  processes,  which  are  occasionally 
acuminated  or  very  short.  Often  extremities  are  rounded.  Dimensions 
(Th^lohan);  breadth 20to30;i,  sutural diameter 5  to  Sf*.  Parisi's  measure- 
ments: breadth  25  to  31^,  sutural  diameter  5.5  to  6^,  length  of  polar 
capsules  3,5  to  4(i,  length  of  polar  filaments  2Sft. 

Remarks;  The  writer  agrees  with  Parisi  in  eliminating  Labbe's  two 
Subspecies  (1899:90),  as  they  are  too  arbitrary. 

CERATOMYXA  SPHAERULOSA  Th41ohan 

[Figs.  23  to  24] 

1892        Ceraiomyxa  spkaerulosa  ThSlohan  1892  :  171 

imS        Caaiomyia  sfhofrutasa  Tb^ohan  1S95  :  534-33S 

1909        ?  Ceralomyxa  ipharrtdoia  Auerbacb  1909  :  80 

1912        Ccratomyxa  sphorrulosa  Aiittbach  1912  : 4, 45 

1916       Ctratoaiyxa  sphaenlosa  Georgevitcb  t916a  :  3 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Mustelus  canis  Mitch.  (M.  vulgaris),  Galeus 
gaUus  L.  {G.  amis),  Chtpea  hanngiu,  Setmum  ctirieala  Cut.;  St-Vsloy- 
en-Caux,  RoscoS,  Bergen,  Monaco  (May). 

Vegetative  form:  Form  more  or  less  definite  among  the  adults.  Gen- 
erally elongated.  Both  ends  slightly  attenuated.  Wide  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  body.  Lobose  pseudopodia  at  one  of  the  extremities.  Others 
more  massive  or  more  or  less  regularly  spherical,  in  which  case  the  pseu- 
dopodia are  formed  from  the  whole  surface.  Spherical  form  does  not 
exceed  50  to  60fi  in  diameter.  Other  forms  90  to  lOOfi  by  30  to  40/i  (largest). 
Young  forms  colorless  and  are  more  variable  than  the  adults.  Protoplasm 
homogeneous  and  finely  granular.  Adult  form,  on  the  contrary,  yellowish 
or  greenish  yellow.  The  eodoplasm  is  filled  with  small  {Sit  in  diameter) 
spheres,  in  the  centre  of  which  5  to  6  small  granules,  yellowish  brown  or 
greenish  in  color,  are  present.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Remarkably  large.  Polar  filament  can  be  seen  in  vita  (eafflly 
extruded  by  KOH,  ether,  etc.)  Sporoplasm  occupies  one  of  the  shell-valves, 
while  a  small  mass  of  very  pale  looking  substance  is  seen  in  the  other. 
Dimensions:  sutural  diameter  10  to  12^,  breadth  90  to  iOOfi.  subspherical 
polar  capsule  6  to  7  by  5^,  sporoplasm  12  to  15  by  8  to  9fi. 
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CERATOMYXA  PALLIDA  Thflohan 


1S95 

Ceraiamyxa  paUida 

Thdlohan 

1895  :  336-537 

1898 

Ceratamyxa  pallida 

Doflein 

1898  :  341 

1916 

Ceraiamyxa  pallida 

Georg6vitch 

1916b  :  2,  3 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Box  hoops  L.  and  B.  salpa  L.;  Marseille, 
Villefranche,  Rovigno,  Monaco  (May). 

Vegetative  form:  Ordinarily  spherical  not  exceeding  16  to  20m  in 
diameter.  Many  individuals  often  found  in  massive  groups.  Pseudopodia 
lobose  and  mostly  short.    Protoplasm  extremely  pale  with  fine  granules. 

Spore:  Dimensions:  sutural  diameter  5/i,  breadth  25  to  30^. 

CERATOMYXA  GLOBULIFERA  Th61ohan 

[Fig.  25] 
1895       Ceraiamyxa  ^oMifera  ThBdban  1895  :  338 

Habitat:'  Gall-bladder  of  Merluccius  merluccius  L.  (Jf.  vulgaris); 
Marseille,  Ban3ruls. 

Vegetative  form:  Polymorphous.  Elongated  into  long  branches, 
including  endoplasm.    Endoplasm  contains  small  refractive  globules. 

Spore:  Elongated.  Shell- valves  unequal,  one  being  longer  and  finer 
than  the  other.    Dimensions:  sutural  diameter  10^,  breadth  50^- 

CERATOMYXA  APPENDICULATA  Thflohan 

[Fig.  26] 

1892       Ceraiamyxa  appendiadala        Th61ohan  1892a :  963-4HM 

1895       Ceraiamyxa  appendiadala        Thdohan  1895  :  337 

1898       Ceraiamyxa  appendiadala        Doflein  .  1898 :  300, 311 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Lophius  piscatorius  L.,  L.  budegassa  Spin.; 
Roscoff,  Le  Croisic,  Marseille,  Banyuls,  Napoli,  Rovigno. 

Vegetative  form:  Extremely  polymorphous.  Young  form  spherical, 
spatulaform,  club-shape,  etc.  In  adult  form,  the  main  thick  part  of  the 
body,  in  which  spore  formation  takes  place,  forms  1  to  6  long  prolongations, 
twice  or  three  times  longer  than  the  main  part  of  the  body.  Pseudopodia 
lobose,  filiform  or  elongated  with  enlargements.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Lateral  prolongations  of  shell-valves  well  developed.  Dimen- 
sions: sutural  diameter  5  to  7m,  breadth  50m. 

CERATOMYXA  TRUNCATA  Thflohan 

[Fig.  27] 

1895       Ceraiamyxa  inmcala  Th^ldhaii  1895  :  336 

1912       Ceraiamyxa  kmncala  Parisi  1912  :  289-290 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Clupea  pilchardus  Walb.  {Alosa  sardina); 
Marseille,  Villefranche,  Napoli  (August,  September). 
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Vegetative  form:  Polymorphous.  Ordinarily  more  or  less  rounded, 
with  lobose  pseudopodia.  Pseudopodia  long  and  often  shows  veiy-  active 
movements.  Endoplasm  very  finely  granular,  contains  small  fat  globules 
which  are  found  in  irregular  mass  or  in  a  circular  form.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Valves  are  short  and  truncate.  Sporoplasm  occupies  the  whole 
cavity.  Spores  with  three  valves  are  frequently  encountered.  Dimensions: 
breadth  2S*t,  5>j  in  sutural  diameter.  According  to  Parisi,  spores  with  two 
shell-valves  are  rather  few  (10%).  while  those  with  three  (70%)  and  four 
shell-valves  (20%)  prevail  in  number!  Dimensions:  breadth  20  to  30/i, 
length  of  the  polar  filament  45^. 

CERATOMVX.A  RETICULARIS  Thelohan  ■ 

[Fig.  28]  I 

1S9S         CeraUmyxa  retkvlarU  Th£lolian  IB95  :  J37-33S 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Trachinus  draco  L.;  Banyuls. 

Vegetative  form:  Extremely  polymorphous.  Generally  spherical  or 
club-shaped.  Well  developed  trophozoites  have  the  similar  form  as  in 
C.  appendwulaia.    Endoplasm  highly  reticular,  with  refringent  fluid. 

Spore:  Shell  valves  arc  short  and  truncate,  one  of  which  is  curved  to  the 
rear.    Dimensions:  sutural  diameter  !2  to  15/x,  breadth  45  to  50^, 


CERATOMYXA  INAEQUALIS  Doflein 

[Fig.  29] 

1898        Ceralomyxa  iHOtgualu  Doflein  1898  :  284-285 

Habitat:  Gall-btadder  of  CrenUabrus  mediterrantus  and  C.  pavo; 
Napoli. 

Vegetative  form:  Form  usually  club-shaped.  Protoplasm  in  active 
motion,  is  differentiated  distinctly  into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm.  Body 
yellowish  brown  by  the  presence  of  granules  in  endoplasm.  Inactive  forma- 
tion of  pseudopodia.  Ameboid  movements  or  progressive  movements  by 
means  of  the  posterior  process.  Size:  20  to  40fi  by  5  to  10^  in  average. 
Length  of  the  posterior  process  up  to  30fi.  Alter  spore  formation,  only 
two  nuclei  remain  in  protoplasm,  which  apparently  d^enerate  later. 
Disporous. 

Spore:  Elliptical,  somewhat  flattened.  Massive.  Very  transparent. 
Both  ends  round,  but  unequally  built,  i.e.,  one  end  is  club-shaped.  Polar 
capsules  are  somewhat  round  and  are  bound  to  the  shell  by  protoplasmic 
bridges.  The  polar  filament  is  not  seen  in  fresh  spores.  DimensioDs: 
sutural  diameter  6^,  breadth  31^,  diameter  of  the  polar  ci^>sule  2.5  to 
$li,  length  of  polar  filament  is  half  breadth  of  the  spore  (diluted  nitric  add). 
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CERATOMYXA  LINOSPORA  Doflein 

[Figs.  30  to  31] 
1898       Ceraiamyxa  Hncspara  Doflein  1898  :  285 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Labrus  turdus;  Napoli. 

Vegetative  form:  Club-  or  spindleshape.  Protoplasm  highly  granu- 
lated. Body  whitish  grey,  though  very  transparent.  Pseudopodia  very 
fine  and  only  formed  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  body.  Size:  30  to  35m  by 
16  to  18m.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Form  symmetrical  with  long  thread-like  lateral  processes.  In 
sporoblast,  the  processes  are  wound  around  the  spore.  It  is  twice  as  long  as 
the  breadth  of  the  spore.  Polar  capsules  large  and  spherical  pyriform. 
Dimensions:  total  breadth  50m»  breadth  of  the  main  part  of  the  spore  10 
to  12m>  sutural  diameter  5m»  length  of  lateral  process  20m.  'Tolar  filament 
was  too  fine  to  be  measured.'' 

CERATOMYXA  RAMOSA  Awerinzew 

[Figs.  32  and  33] 

1907        CeraUmyxa  ramosa  Awerinzew  1907  :  831-834 

^1908        Ceraiamyxa  ramosa  Awerinzew  1908  :  60-<kS 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  oi  Hippoglossus  vulgaris  Flemm.;  Kjellebjord, 
Murman  coast. 

Vegetative  form:  Form  irregular  ameboid,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
peculiar  pseudopodia.  The  middle  part  of  the  body  is  enlarged  into  an 
ellipsoidal  form,  where  nuclei  and  sporoblasts  are  present.  From  this  part 
two,  rarely  one  or  three  processes  are  formed,  which  branch  out  several 
pseudopodia  of  different  length.  The  finer  portions  of  pseudopodia  anasto- 
mose each  other  and  form  a  characteristic  and  remarkable  network. 
Differentiation  of  protoplasm  is  not  very  distinct.  Ectoplasm  is  not  well 
developed,  tho  covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  as  a  thin  layer. 
Endoplasm  slightly  vacuolated  and  granular,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
body.    Disporous  and  polysporous. 

Spore:  Form  and  size  (?)  resemble  C.  arcuata.  Slightly  curved  toward 
the  posterior  side.  Valves  usually  unequally  built,  one  being  longer  than 
the  other.  Sporoplasm  almost  always  asymmetrically  situated  in  the  shell. 
Polar  capsules  on  each  side  of  the  sutural  plane  and  of  the  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  sutural  plane,  cutting  the  spore  into  two  equal  parts.  Young 
spores  in  development  ellipsoidal  to  kidney  bean  shape.  Dimensions: 
sutural  diameter  12  to  20m,  breadth  50  to  80m. 

^Pxofessor  J.  Zeitlin  has  kindly  translated  some  part  of  the  paper,  for  which  the  writer 
his  thanks. 
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CERATOMYXA  DREPANOPSETTAE  Awtrinzew 
[Figs.  34  to  39] 


1907 

Ceratomyxa  sp. 

AtreriDzew 

1907 

:832-S« 

190S 

Awcrinzew 

I90S 

:  1-*I.  45-17 

1909 

Ceratomyxa  drtpanofsetlae 

Awerinzew 

1909 

:  74-112 

1912 

Auerbach 

1912: 

:  44-45 

J9I8 

CeraSomyxa  drtponopsctiae 

Kudo 

1918 

:  14-15 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Pleuronectes  plaUssa,  P.fiesus,  Drepanopsetta 
ptatlessoides,  Hippoglossus  vulgaris,  Hippoglossoides  limatidoides  and 
Paralichthys  dentatus;  Murmankuste,  Kabelvaag,  Rorvik,  Tjomo,  Woods 
Hole  (August,  September). 

Vegetative  form:  Polymorphous.  Usually  very  much  elongated  and 
slender  forms.  Protoplasm  differentiated.  Endoplasm  coarsely  granular. 
Pseudopodia  lobose  and  filiform  (2  to  3;i).  with  which  the  trophozoites 
attach  themselves  to  the  epithelium  of  the  bladder.    Disporous. 

Spore;  Curved  toward  the  posterior  side.  Shell  with  rounded  ends. 
Valves  almost  always  unequally  built.  Dimensions:  breadth  50  to  80^. 
Auerbach's  form:  Form  variable.  Size:  sutural  diameter  about  12  to 
14^,  breadth  about  56;i,  diameter  of  polar  capsule  about  4  to  6^,  length  of 
the  cavity  in  which  the  sporoplasm  is  located  about  34*1.  Kudo's  form: 
Variable.  Sutural  diameter  8  to  10;i,  average  breadth  64*i,  diameter  of 
polar  capsule  6/j. 


i 
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CERATOMYXA  TYLOSURI  Awerinzew  , 

[Figs.  40  and  41] 

19Uk:153 


Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Tylosurus  schismatorhynchus;  Lorenzo 
Marques,  Delagoa  Bay  (Africa). 

Vegetative  form:  Large,  irregular,  disc-like  or  large  ameboid,  with 
blunt  lobose  pseudopodia  and  highly  granular  protoplasm. 

Spore;  Large.  The  anterior  edge  arch-shape,  while  the  posterior  edge 
has  two  small  horns  which  are  located  symmetrically  to  the  sutural  line. 
Polar  capsules  elongated  and  are  separated  from  binuclear  sporoplasm  by  a 
special  membrane.  Rarely  spore  with  three  polar  capsules.  Dimensions 
breadth  124  to  140>i,  sutural  diameter  40  to  45>i,  thickness  25  to  30fi. 


CERATOMYXA  (?)  SPARI  Awerinzew 

[Figs.  42  and  43) 

1913       CeraUmyxa  (?)  span  Aweriniew  1913a :  153-154 

Habitat:   Gall-bladder  of  Sparus  berda;  Lorenzo  Marques,  Delagoa 
Bay  (Africa). 
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Vegetative  form:  Large  (100  to  HOm),  disc-form  ameboid,  containing 
a  large  number  of  enclosures  and  granules  of  different  size.  In  one  case,  a 
number  of  this  form,  carrying  no  spore,  underwent  budding,  which  resulted 
in  forming  spherical  forms  of  various  size,  some  of  which  divided  again  into 
2  to  6  parts  (Plasmotomy?).    Monosporous  and  disporous. 

Spore:  More  or  less  curved.  Two  polar  capsules  lie  closely  together 
on  each  side  of  the  sutural  plane.  Ends  of  shell-valves  are  rounded. 
Dimensions:  breadth  50  to  60mi  sutural  diameter  12  to  15mi  thickness 
12  to  IS/iy  polar  filament  very  long  (length  not  given). 

Remarks:  Awerinzew  thinks  this  is  the  intermediate  form  between 
Leptotheca  and  Ceratomyxa. 

CERATOMYXA  sp,  (?)  Awerinzew 
1913       Ceratomyxa  sp.  (?)  Awerinzew  1913a :  154 

Habitat:   Gall-bladder  of  Scatophagus  argus;  Delagoa  Bay  (Africa). 

Vegetative  form:  Small,  disc-form  ameboid  (25  to  35^)9  containing 
two  spores  of  indistinct  contour,  on  account  of  incomplete  formation  of  the 
shell.  Two  spores,  apparently,  developed  in  one  pansporoblast.  Dis- 
porous. 

Spore:  Form  could  not  exactly  be  made  out.  Polar  capsules  were 
arranged  like  those  of  other  Ceratom3rxa« 

CERATOMYXA  sp.  (?)  Awerinzew 
1913        Ceratomyxa  sp.  (?)  Awerinzew  1913a  :  154-155 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Rkinohathus  Awer.  (?);  Lorenzo  Marques 
(Africa). 

Vegetative  form:  Irregular  shape.  Endoplasm  highly  granular.  In  the 
epithelial  layer  of  the  gall-bladder  numerous,  spherical  cysts  (30  to  35m) 
were  found.   Two  spores  are  formed  in  one  pansporoblast.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Cylindrical  with  broad  and  slightly  rounded  ends.  Dimensions: 
sutural  diameter  16  to  19m,  breadth  70  to  80m,  thickness  16  to  19m. 

CERATOMYXA  ACADIENSIS  Mavor 

[Figs.  44  to  47] 

1915  Ceratomyxa  acadiensis  Mavor  1915  :  27-30 

1916  Ceratomyxa  acadiensis  Mavor  1916  :  551-574 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Urophycis  ckuss  (trophozoites  are  attached  to 
undetermined  Myxosporidia,  see  p.  176),  Zoarces  angulariSf  Pseudo- 
pleuronectes  atnericanus;  New  Brunswick  (Canada)  (July  to  September). 

Vegetative  form:  Polymorphous.  Typically  club-shaped  with  very 
long  tail,  or  irregularly  stellate.    Pseudopodia  show  rigidity.    Sometimes 
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clumps  of  protoplasm  along  their  length,  which  are  connected  by  thin 
hyahne  filaments  of  ectoplasm.  Differentiation  of  protoplasm  is  usually 
observable  at  the  anterior  region.  Dimensions:  length,  excluding  tail, 
12  to  15>i,  breadth  10  to  20(i,  tail  up  to  60p.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Wide,  short  and  slightly  compressed  dorso- vent  rally,  with  very 
long  fine  lateral  filaments.  Polar  capsules  spherical.  Polar  filament 
invisible  in  vivo.  Dimensions:  breadth  40  to  50p,  sutural  diameter 
7  to  8p,  diameter  of  polar  capsule  5  to  4f<,  length  of  polar  filament  70fi, 
length  of  lateral  filaments  250  to  300^. 

CERATOMVXA  sp.  Georgevitch 

1916  Ceratomyxa  sp.  Grorgfvitch        19t6i  :  3 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Muraena  sp. ;  Monaco  (May). 
Vegetative  form:  No  description. 
Spore:  No  description.    No  figure. 

•  CERATOMYXA  CORIS  Georgevitch 

I  [Fig.  481 

'                     1916  Ceralomyia  corii                         Georgevitch         1916a  :  4-5 

1917  Ceralomyxa  Cora  Grargivitcb         1917a  :  1-20 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Coris  Julius.  C.  gio/redi;  Villefranche  (March, 
June). 

Vegetative  form:  Various  forms,  club-shape,  spherical  or  elongated, 
with  lobose  or  filiform  pseudopodia.    Disporou.s  and  rarely  Polysporous. 

Spore:  More  or  less  ellipsoidal.  Lateral  prolongations  of  the  shell- 
valves  short  and  truncate.  Sutural  line  straight.  Sporoplasm,  elongate, 
rounded,  elliptical,  fills  a  part  of  the  extracapsular  cavity  of  the  spore. 
Polar  capsules  rounded,  almost  spherical,  not  converging.  Dimensions 
not  given. 

Remarks:  Georgevitch  observed  (1917:  Fig.  30)  that  q>ores  of  Gtugea 
marumis  occurred  in  disporous  trophozoite  of  Ceratomyxa  coris,  whkh  be 
thought  to  have  happened  accidentally  by  ptasmogamy  of  these  two  Cnido- 
sporidia.  The  above  mentioned  figure,  however,  strongly  suggests  that 
G.  marionis  may  be  leading  parasitic  life  in  the  trophozoite  of  C.  coris, 

CERATOMYXA  HEROUARDI  Georgevitch 
[Fig.  491 
1913       Uptotkeca  (7)  tp.  Jameson  1913 : 2 

1916       CeraUmyta  herouardi  Georgevitch        1916a :  S-8 

1916  CtraUmyxa  kerouvdi  Gearsivitch        1916b  :  717-19, 983-985 

1917  CtraUmyxa  herowtrdi  G«>rg*vitch        1917  :  375-399 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Boa:  5<i/pa  L.;   Monaco  (May). 
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Vegetative  form:  Polymorphous.  Elongated  with  same  breadth  or 
tapering  to  one  end;  club-shaped  with  roundish  enlargements.  Young 
trophozoites  spherical  or  pyriform.  Pseudopodia  long  and  narrow  or 
broad  and  bi-  or  multi-lobate.  Body  colorless  both  in  the  young  and  the 
adult.  Protoplasm  homogeneous  and  finely  granular.  Disporous  and 
polysporous.  Spores  are  found  inside  of  the  endoplasm  and  in  the  roundish 
buds,  ordinarily  two  spores  being  formed  in  each  bud.  Number  of  buds 
on  one  trophozoite  varies.    Plasmotomy  by  budding  and  (Cvision. 

Spore:  Elongated  elliptic.  Polar  capsules  spherical  and  large.  Sutural 
plane  cuts  the  spore  into  exactly  equal  two  parts.  Two  nuclei  in  sporoplasm 
are  rather  small  and  are  always  in  one  of  the  shell-valves.  Dimensions 
not  given. 

Remark:  The  form,  mentioned  by  Jameson  in  the  same  seat,  host  and 
locality,  that  ''has  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  Leptotheca"  and  that 
is  also  "almost  certainly  neither  of  the  two  Myxosporidia — Cerahmyxa 
pallida  and  Henneguya  neapolUana  ...,''  is  probably  identical  with  the 
present  form. 

CERATOMYXA  MESOSPORA  Davis 

[Fig.  50] 
1917        Cerakmyxa  mesospora  Davis  1917  :  223-224 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Cesiracion  zygaena,  C.  Uburo;  Beaufort  (July). 

Vegetative  form:  Pyriform,  elongate,  with  long,  slender  posterior 
process.  Numerous  filiform  pseudopodia  at  anterior  end.  Progressive 
movements  rapid.  Body  colorless.  No  sharp  demarcation  between 
ectoplasm  and  endoplasm.  Endoplasm  finely  granular  and  filled  with 
small,  colorless,  homogeneous  spherules.  Spherules  absent  at  anterior  end. 
Size:  total  length  70  to  85f(,  length  exclusive  of  posterior  process  50  to  75m, 
breadth  20  to  25^.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Greatly  elongate,  each  valve  forming  a  slightly  tapering  cone, 
rounded  at  the  apex.  Valves  not  compressed.  Sutural  plane  forming  an 
acute  angle  with  the  longest  diameter.  Polar  capsules  conspicuous.  Coiled 
polar  filaments  very  distinct.  Polar  capsules  are  remarkable  in  that  they 
are  asymmetrically  situated,  one  being  always  located  in  the  widest  part 
of  the  spore,  while  the  other  being  a  little  to  one  side.  Sporoplasm  asym- 
metrically situated,  sometimes  being  entirely  confined  to  the  larger  valve. 
Dimensions:  breadth  50  to  65/1,  sutural  diameter  about  8/x,  diameter  of 
polar  capsule  4.5m,  length  of  polar  filament  90/x. 

Remarks:  Similar  to  C.  sphaerulosa  Th^l.  and  occurs  with  C.  recurvala 
Davis  in  the  same  organ. 

CERATOMYXA  SPHAIROPHORA  Davis 

[Fig.  51] 
1917        Cerahmyxa  sphdiropkora  DavLs  1917  :  224 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Scoliodon  terrae-novae;  Beaufort. 
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Vegetative  form  iPyriform,  elongate.  Numerous  fine  filiform  pseudo- 
podia  at  anterior  end.  Progressive  movements  rapid.  Body  colorless  and 
transparent.  Ectoplasm  dear  and  homogeneous.  Structure  of  endoplasm 
highly  variable,  in  majority  of  trophozoites  filled  with  tiansparent  liomo- 
geneous  spherules.  Small  fat  globules  at  the  anterior  end.  In  some  sporu- 
lating  individuals,  the  endoplasm  shows  vacuolated  structure  without  any 
spherules,  usually,  however,  sporulating  trophozoites  exhibit  well-defined 
spherules.  The  spherules  or  vacuoles,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  separated  by 
a  thin  layer  of  distinctly  granular  endoplasm  containing  numerous  rod- 
shaped  or  rounded,  colorless  bodies,  which  in  their  appearance  are  strikingly 
like  small  bacteria  tho  they  are  not  bacteria,  as  they  fail  to  take  Giemsa 
stain.     Size  of  sporulating  trophozoites  100  to  I10;i  by  25^.     Disporous. 

Spore:  Shell-valves  greatly  elongated,  tapering  gradually  toward  the 
ends.  Long,  attenuated  ends  of  valves  hollow  and  so  fragile  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  an  example  in  which  they  are  not  more  or  less 
distorted.  Sutural  plane  perpendicular  or  only  slightly  oblique  to  the 
longest  diameter.  Polar  capsules  are  spherical  and  large;  shghtly  conver- 
gent, opening  some  distance  apart  on  the  anterior  side.  Coiled  polar 
filament  distinct.  Sporoplasra  confined  to  large,  central  part  of  spores, 
but  extending  farther  into  one  valve  than  the  other.  Dimensions:  tola) 
breadth  115  to  140/i,  sutural  diameter  about  12^,  diameter  of  polar  capsules 
6|i,  length  of  polar  filament  75;i. 

■         ■  CERATOMYXA  TAENIA  Davis  .  j 

B  [I^igs.  52  and  53]  ^ 

1917       CtnhmyMUmI*  Dv*  mT:2H-aSS 


Habitat:  Gall-bladdei  of  ScoUodon  terroe-novae;  Beaufort. 

Vegetative  form:  Similar  to  those  of  C.  spkairophora  Davis,  and  no 
character  has  been  found  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished.  Sporulating 
trophozoites  can  be  easily  distinguished  on  account  of  the  very  different 
appearance  of  the  spore  and  their  different  arrangement  within  the  tropho- 
zoites. The  spores  of  this  species  are  situated,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
Ceratomyxa,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  spore  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of 
tlie  trophozoite,  only  a  part  of  one  valve  being  bent  back  along  the  rest 
of  the  spore.  Size:  sporulating  trophozoites  length  80^,  breadth  25^. 
Disporous. 

Spore:  Valves  greatly  elongated.  Shell  very  thin,  the  membrance  on 
opposite  sides  of  each  valve  being  in  contact  for  about  two-thirda  of  its 
length,  forming  a  thin  ribbonUke  structure;  basal  third  of  each  valve  only 
slightly  compressed;  terminal  ribbonlike  portion  of  each  valve  usuaUy 
twisted  so  that  plane  of  ribbon  is  at  right  angles  to  the  main  part  of  the 
spore.  Polar  capsules  small,  pyriform  to  spherical  and  convergent.  Coiled 
polar  filament  indistioct.     Sutural  plane  perpendicular  to  the  longest 
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diameter.  Sporoplasm  finely  granular,  filling  the  basal  third  of  each  valve, 
sometimes  extending  farther  into  one  valve  than  the  other.  Dimensions: 
breadth  140  to  150mi  breadth  of  central  portion  45mi  sutural  diameter  6^9 
diameter  of  the  polar  capsules  3^. 

CERATOMYXA  ATTENUATA  Davis 

[Fig.  54] 

1917       Ceratamyxa  aUemtaia  Davis  1917  :  225 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Scoliodon  terrae-novae;  Beaufort  (July). 

Vegetative  form:  Elongate,  pyriform,  with  long,  tapering  posterior 
process;  at  anterior  end  numerous  long  filiform  pseudopodia.  Progressive 
movements  rapid.  Ectoplasm  distinct  only  at  anterior  end.  Endoplasm 
filled  with  small,  refractive,  yellowish  or  brownish  granules,  which  are 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  trophozoite.  Between  the  brownish 
granules,  the  endoplasm  is  clear  and  colorless,  not  granular,  except  at 
extreme  anterior  end  where  it  contains  a  clump  of  small  fat  globules.  Size 
of  full-grown  trophozoites  100  to  120  by  27  ft.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Valves  greatly  elongated;  a  symmetrical,  one  valve  being  about 
15m  shorter  than  the  other  and  ending  abruptly;  the  longer  valve  tapering 
gradually  to  a  point.  About  midway  of  each  valve,  is  a  thin  septum; 
external  to  the  septum  the  valves  are  empty.  Polar  capsules  are  large, 
opening  on  the  anterior  margin.  Coiled  polar  filaments  distinct.  Sutural 
plane  oblique  to  longitudinal  axis,  usually  forming  a  ridge.  Sporoplasm 
asymmetrically  situated  in  central  part  of  the  spore.  Dimensions:  breadth 
115mi  sutural  diameter  9^,  diameter  of  polar  capsules  4.5^9  length  of  polar 
filament  60/x. 

CERATOMYXA  RECURVATA  Davis 

[Figs.  55  and  56] 

1917       CeraUmyxa  recurvata  Davis  1917  :  225-226 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Cesiracion  zygaena;  Beaufort  (July). 

Vegetative  form:  Pyriform  with  long,  slender  posterior  process. 
Body  colorless.  Actively  motile,  forming  filiform  pseudopodia  of  ectoplasm 
at  anterior  end.  Endoplasm  colorless  and  granular,  filled  with  large, 
homogeneous  spherules.  •  Full-grown  trophozoites  130  to  175m>  length  of 
the  main  body  about  100/x.  Spores  are  developed  singly  from  distinct 
sporoplasts  and  not  necessarily  in  pairs.  Disporous  and  polysporous  (up 
to  10  spores,  6  and  8  are  common  numbers). 

Spore:  Valves  greatly  curved  toward  the  posterior  side,  usually  sym- 
metrical, but  occasionally  one  may  be  much  more  incurved  than  the  other. 
Valves  circular  in  cross  section  at  the  base  but  toward  the  ends  greatly 
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flattened.  Ends  of  valves  sharply  pointed.  Polar  capsules  large,  opening 
at  some  distance  from  the  anterior  margin.  Coiled  polar  fliameitts  dis- 
tinct. Sporoplasm  finely  granular  usually  extending  farther  into  one  valve 
than  the  other.  Dimensions:  breadth  between  points  of  greatest  curva- 
ture about  16*1.  sutural  diameter  8  to  9pi,  diameter  of  polar  capsules  4.5^. 

CERATOMYXA  LUNATA  Davis  fl 

[Figs.  57  to  60]  ■ 

1917        Ceralotnyza  lunata  Davis  1917  :  226-227 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Galeoctrda  tigrtnus;  Beaufort  (August). 

Vegetative  form:  Pyriform,  rounded  after  being  on  the  slide  for  some 
lime.  Progressive  movements  slow  Endoplasm  filled  with  large,  homo- 
geneous spherules,  which  are  usually  colorless,  sometimes  light  yellow. 
At  extreme  anterior  end.  the  endoplasm  contains  numerous  small  fat 
globules.     Disporous. 

Spore:  Considerably  variable  in  size  and  form.  The  larger  and  more 
typical  are  more  or  less  ere  scent -shaped ;  symmetrical;  valves  curved 
toward  rear,  terminating  in  more  or  less  rounded  ends.  Polar  capsules 
large  and  open  on  opposite  sides  of  spore.  Coiled  polar  filament  distinct. 
Sporoplasm  finely  granular,  symmetrically  situated  in  spore.  Smaller 
spores  differ  from  large  ones  chiefly  in  size:  valves  are  much  shortened 
and  have  a  greater  curvature,  with  more  distinctly  rounded  ends.  Dimen- 
sions: breadth  30^  {longest  38(i),  sutural  diameter  9fi,  diameter  of  polar 
capsules  V,  length  of  polar  filament  37^.  Small  forms:  breadth  15;i, 
sutural  diameter  7^,  diameter  of  polar  capsules  3^. 

CER.\TOMVXA  ABBREV1.\TA  DavHs 
[Fig.  61] 
1917         Ceratomyia  Mraiala  Dftvis  1917  :  227 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Scoliodon  terrae-novae;  Beaufort  (August). 

Vegetative  form:  Elongate,  pyriform,  with  usually  a  very  long,  slender 
posterior  process.  Body  colorless.  Progressive  movements  rapid.  Dis- 
tinct difilerentiation  of  protoplasm,  posterior  process  usually  composed  of 
ectoplasm  (rarely  endoplasm  may  extend  into  it  for  a  short  distance). 
Pseudopodia,  short,  tapering  or  filiform  at  anterior  end.  Dimensions: 
length  up  to  90^,  breadth  10  to  12^,  diameter  of  rounded  sporutating 
trophozoites  about  27fi.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Roughly  crescent-shaped;  sutural  diameter  exceptionally 
great  in  comparison  with  the  breadth.  Ends  of  valves  rounded,  slightly 
asymmetrical.  Shell  exceptionally  tough  and  resistant  to  reagents.  Polar 
capsules  large,  prominent  and  open  on  opposite  sides  of  spore.  Sporoplasm 
finely  granular,  confined  entirely  to  one  valve.  Dimenaons:  breadth  I7(i, 
sutural  diameter  14;i,  diameter  of  polar  capsules  4.5fi. 
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CER\TOMYXA  FLAGELLIFERA  Davis 

[Fig.  62] 
1917       CentUmyxa  fiagMfira  Davis  1917  :  227 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Carcharkinus  sp?;  Beaufort  (July). 

Vegetative  form:  Pyriform,  short,  tapering  toward  the  posterior  end, 
sometimes  dividing  into  a  number  of  long,  slender,  tran^Mirent  processes. 
Extremely  long  filiform  pseudopodia,  developed  at  anterior  end,  can  be 
seen  to  sweep  slowly  back  like  a  whiplash  until  they  come  to  lie  by  the  side 
of  the  body.  Progressive  movements  slow.  Ectoplasm  clear,  transparent, 
forming  a  distinct  layer  at  anterior  end.  Endoplasm  in  large  trophozoites 
filled  with  large  numbers  of  rod-shaped,  bacteria-like  bodies,  which  are  more 
abundant  in  the  anterior  half  than  in  the  posterior.  Endoplasm  in  younger 
trophozoites,  with  much  less  or  without  any  bacteria-like  bodies,  shows  a 
vacuolated  structure.  Size  up  to  115  to  120m  in  length  and  40  to  45m  in 
breadth.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Valves  greatly  elongated,  conical,  with  rounded  ends.  Sutural 
ridge  well  marked.  Polar  capsules  large,  opening  on  opposite  sides  of 
spore.  Coiled  polar  filament  very  distinct.  Sporoplasm  granular,  symmet- 
rically situated,  but  extending  only  a  short  distance  into  each  valve. 
Dimensions:  breadth  118m»  sutural  diameter  12/x,  diameter  of  polar  cap- 
sules 6m. 

CERATOMYXA  AGGLOMERATA  Davis 

[Fig.  63] 

1917       Ceratomyxa  ag^omerata  Davis  1917  :  228 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Synodus  foetans;  Beaufort. 

Vegetative  form:  Pyriform,  usually  with  long,  slender,  posterior 
process.  Body  colorless  and  transparent.  Actively  motile,  moving  by 
means  of  characteristic  wavetike  movements  of  the  ectoplasm,  from  which 
are  projected  numerous  short,  conical  to  filiform  pseudopodia.  Pseudo- 
podia travel  back  along  sides  of  body  for  about  one-third  its  length  and 
then  disappear,  new  ones  being  continually  formed  at  the  anterior  end. 
Ectoplasm  distinguishable  at  anterior  end.  Endoplasm  clear,  very  trans- 
parent, usually  homogeneous,  sometimes  finely  granular.  Large  numbers 
of  fat  globules  usually  present.  Size  of  sporulating  trophozoites  38m  by 
12m.     Disporous. 

Spore:  Asymmetrical,  one  valve  being  smaller  and  more  attenuated 
than  the  other;  larger  valve  compressed.  Polar  capsules  spherical.  Coiled 
polar  filaments  indistinct.  Sporoplasm  filling  nearly  entire  smaller  valve, 
but  only  extending  a  short  distance  into  the  larger  one.  Dimensions: 
breadth  24  to  28mi  sutural  diameter  5m,  diameter  of  polar  capsules  3m. 
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CERATOMYXA  AMORPHA  Davis 
[Fig.  64] 
Ctralomyxa  amorpha  Davis  1917  :  238 
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Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Synodus  foelans;  Beaufort. 

Vegetative  form:  Rounded  or  irregular  in  shape,  with  short  lobose 
pseudopodia;  not  pyriform;  slowly  ameboid.  Body  colorless.  Ectoplasm 
well  developed,  forming  a  distinct  layer;  transparent,  finely  granular. 
Endoplasm  granular,  with  large  numbers  of  small  fat  globules  scattered 
through  it  or  aggregated  into  one  or  two  large  clumps  (difference  between 
the  present  form  and  C.  asglomerala).    Disporous. 

Spore:  Asymmetrical;  ere  scent- shaped;  valves  short,  conical,  some- 
what compressed.  One  valve  distinctly  smaller  and  more  conical  than  the 
other.  Sulural  ridge  perpendicular  to  longitudinal  axis.  Polar  capsules 
large,  opening  at  some  distance  from  the  anterior  side.  Coiled  polar 
filaments  distinct.  Sporoplasm  granular,  asymmetrically  situated,  being 
chiefly  confined  to  smaller  valve.  Dimensions:  breadth  27/i,  sutural 
diameter  llfi,  diameter  of  polar  capsules  4/i. 

CERATOMYXA  MONOSPORA  Davis  ^| 

[Figs.  65  to  67] 
1917        Ctralomyxa  monosfora  Davis  1917  :  228-329 

Habitat:  GM-bl^dder  oi  Peprilus  alepidotus;  Beaufort.  Abundantly 
I  present  in  June,  much  less  in  July,  being  entirely  absent  in  the  bladder  at 
the  end  of  the  moDtb. 

Vegetative  foim:  Pyriform,  vith  ft  slender  porterior  procest  and  ooe  to 
several  filiform  pseudopodia  at  anterior  end.  Body  colorless  and  trani- 
parent.  Movements  very  slow.  No  clear  differentiation  between  ecto- 
plasm and  endoplasm,  the  entire  body  being  composed  of  a  clear,  finely 
granular  protoplasm.  Fat  globules  more  abundant  in  larger  mdividual, 
which  are  aggregated  into  small  clumps.  Size  of  vegetative  trophozoites 
up  to  24>i  in  length  and  15^  in  width.  Monosporous  form  much  smaller 
than  disporous.  Monosporous  and  disporous.  Nearly  entire  substance 
of  trophozoite  is  used  up  in  spore  formation. 

Spore:  Crescent-shaped.  Valves  cylindrical,  tapering  toward  the  end, 
which  is  rounded  and  compressed.  Curvature  of  valves  varies.  One 
valve  is  more  attenuated  than  the  other.  Suturat  ridge  perpendicular  to 
the  longest  diameter.  Polar  capsules  large.  Sporoplasm  usually  a^m* 
metrically  situated.  Dimensions:  breadth  18  to  25^,  sutural  diameter 
5  to  6^,  diameter  of  polar  capsules  3it. 

Remarks:  This  spedes  is  evidently  very  dose  to  C.  pallida  Thd. 
Similar  form  was  found  in  Prionotus  eoolans  (gall-bladder),  which  showed 
somewhat  larger  trophozoites  and  spores  than  C.  monospora. 
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CERATOMYXA  STREPTOSPORA  Davis 

[Figs.  68  and  69] 
1917        Ceratomyxa  sWeptospora  Davis  1917  :  229 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Chaetodipterus  faber;  Beaufort  (June,  but 
not  in  July). 

Vegetative  form:  Pyriform,  colorless  and  transparent.  A  few  conical, 
filiform,  wavelike  pseudopodia  at  anterior  end.  Ectoplasm  recognizable  at 
anterior  end.  Endoplasm  finely  granular,  with  a  few,  small,  fat  globules, 
filled  with  transparent,  homogeneous  spherules.  Size:  48  by  1  2m  to  60 
by  9/4.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Compressed  valves  greatly  elongated,  with  rounded  ends. 
Sutural  ridge.  Polar  capsules  spherical.  Coiled  polar  filament  indistinct. 
Sporoplasm  finely  granular,  entirely  filling  both  valves.  Dimensions: 
breadth  34  to  39/x,  sutural  diameter  4f(,  diameter  of  polar  capsules  3^. 

CERATOMYXA  AGGREGATA  Davis 

[Fig.  70] 
1917        Ceratomyxa  agpregaia  Davis  1917  :  229 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Leostomus  xatUhurus,  Micropogon  undtdiUus; 
Beaufort  (July). 

Vegetative  form:  Form  rounded  to  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  rarely 
pyriform;  slowly  ameboid.  Body  colorless  and  transparent.  No  clear 
di£ferentiation  of  protoplasm.  Endoplasm  finely  granular,  containing 
numbers  of  small  fat  globules.  Sporulating  trophozoites  show  a  tendency 
to  collect  in  groups  composed  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  so  closely 
associated  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  make  out  the  individual  outlines. 
Size  of  full-grown  form  18m  by  14^.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Crescent-shaped;  valves  much  elongated,  tapering  toward  the 
ends,  which  are  compressed.  Polar  capsules  spherical  and  opaque.  Sporo- 
plasm granular,  situated  symmetrically  in  the  spore  cavity.  Dimensions: 
breadth  about  50/^,  sutural  diameter  6  to  7mi  diameter  of  polar  capsule 
3.5m- 

CERATOMYXA  UNDULATA  Davis 

[Fig.  71] 
1917       Ceratomyxa  undidata  Davis  1917  :  230 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  AncylopseUa  quadrocellaia  Gill.;  Beaufort 
(June  to  August). 

Vegetative  form:  Pyriform,  sometimes  fusiform,  tapering  toward 
posterior  end.  Movements  rapid.  Body  colorless.  Ectoplasm  observable 
at  anterior  part,  constantly  undergoes  rapid,  wavelike  undulating  move- 
ments and  extrudes  fine  conical  or  filiform  pseudopodia.    Pseudopodia 
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are  formed  very  rapidly  and  vary  in  length.  Aitcr  reaching  a  considerable 
length  the  pseudopodia  usually  travel  posteriorly  along  sides  of  body 
and  then  disappear.  Endoplasm  very  transparent,  often  vacuolated, 
containing  numerous  small  fat  globules.  Size  of  full-grown  trophozoite: 
25(t  by  10  to  12fi  in  average.     Disporous. 

Spore:  Crescent- shaped.  Valves  cylindrical,  not  compressed,  ends 
rounded,  one  valve  being  somewhat  longer  and  more  conical  than  the  other. 
Polar  capsules  convergent.  Coiled  polar  filaments  distinct.  Sporoplasm 
granular,  asymmetrically  situated,  sometimes  being  almost  confined  to 
more  conical  valve.  Dimensions:  breadth  22  to  24^1,  sutural  diameter  6fi, 
diameter  of  polar  capsules  3;j. 

CERATOMYXA  NAVICULARIA  Davis 
[Figs.  72  and  73] 
1917        Ciratomym  nmiaitaria  Davis  1917  :  Z30 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Paralklithys  dentatus,  P.  albiguttus, 
Sphaeroides  maculatus;  Beaufort  {June  to  August). 

Vegetative  form:  Rounded  or  slightly  irregular  in  shape,  never  pyri- 
form.  Body  colorless.  Very  slow  ameboid.  No  distinct  ectoplasm. 
Entire  trophozoite  finely  granular,  containing  a  few  small  fat  globules. 
Nearly  entire  body  is  used  up  in  the  formation  of  spores.  Diameter  about 
ilfi.     Disporous. 

Spore:  Variable  in  shape  and  size  Symmetrical  or  asymmetrical, 
often  boat-shaped,  slightly  compressed  dorso-ventrally,  with  rounded 
ends.  Polar  capsules  convergent,  shows  polar  filament  indistinctly. 
Sporoplasm  finely  granular,  extending  into  both  valves,  but  usually 
somewhat  farther  into  one  than  the  other.  Dimensions:  breadth  14  to  22>i 
(average  16^),  sutural  diameter  5  to  7.5fi  (average  6f«),  diameter  of  polar 
capsules  2fi. 

CERATOMYXA  SPINOSA  Davis 
iFig.  74] 
1917       Cvahmyxtt  sfiincia  Davis  1917  :  230 

Habitat:    Urinary  bladder  of  ParaUchtkys  albiguttus;  Beaufort. 

Vegetative  form:  Rounded  or  slightly  irregular  in  shape,  with  short, 
lobose  pseudopodia;  slowly  ameboid.  Body  colorless  and  transparent. 
Distinct  differentiation  of  protoplasm  along  the  entire  surface,  ectoplasm 
forming  outer  layer.  Endoplasm  faintly  granular,  with  numerous  small 
fat  globules.    Monosporous  and  disporous. 

Spore:  Central  portion  greatly  enlarged;  ovoid,  with  very  long  tapering 
process  extending  out  from  each  end.  Sutural  line  perpendicular  to  the 
longest  diaineter.    Polar  capsules  large  and  spherical.    Sporoplasm  finely 
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granular,  chiefly  located  in  one  valve,  extending  into  the  other  only  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  capsule.  Dimensions:  breadth  80^,  breadth  of 
enlarged  central  portion  13/x,  sutural  diameter  7m,  diameter  of  polar  cap- 
sules 4m. 

Genus    M  YXOPROTEUS  Doflein  emend,    Davis  * 

1898       Myxoprateus  Doflein  1898  :  287 

1917       Myxoprateus  Davis  1917  :  219 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  56. 
Type  species:  Myxoprateus  ambiguus  Cthflohan)  Doflein. 

MYXOPROTEUS  AMBIGUUS  (Thflohan)  Doflein 

[Figs.  75  to  80] 

1895        Myxosoma  atiUnguum  Th^lohan  1895  :  344 

1898        Myxoprateus  ambiguus  Doflein  1898  :  287-288 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Lophius  piscatarius]  Le  Croisic,  Rovigno, 
Napoli. 

Vegetative  form:  Polymorphous.  Color  milky  white.  Protoplasm  is 
filled  with  numerous  granules  and  fat  globules.  Pseudopodia,  short, 
pointed  lobose.  Plasmogamy  and  plasmotomy  take  place.  Many  small 
individuals  formed  apparently  by  plasmotomy,  often,  make  up  groups. 
Disporous,  polysporous? 

Spore:  Almost  pyramidal,  with  anterior  processes.  Two  very  large 
polar  capsules  at  the  anterior  end.  The  distance  between  these  capsules 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  capsules.  Sporoplasm  with 
two  nuclei.  Dimensions:  length  25/1,  breadth  18  to  20/Li,  diameter  of  polar 
capsules  7/x. 

MYXOPROTEUS  CORDIFORMIS  Davis 

[Figs.  81  to  83] 

1917       Myxoprateus  cardifarmis  Davis  1917  :  231 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Chaetodipierus  faber;  Beaufort  (June, 
July). 

Vegetative  form:  Rounded;  very  slowly  ameboid,  usually  forming  a 
single,  short,  lobose  pseudopodium.  Body  colorless  and  transparent. 
Ectoplasm  not  distinct.  Entire  trophozoite  finely  granular,  with  a  few 
fat  jglobules.  Rarely  vacuolar.  Small  trophozoites  often  show  a  single 
large,  central  vacuole.  Rounded  sporulating  trophozoites  18/x  in  diameter. 
Disporous. 
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Spore:  Heart-shaped  in  front  view,  with  peculiar  wing-like  expansions 

JVa  each  side  which  contain  remains  of  parietal  cells.    Suturat  plane  oblique 

in  position.     Capsulogenous  cells  distinct.     Sporoplasm  finely  granular, 

fills   the   extracapsular   cavity   of   the   spore.     Dimensions:  length   12fi, 

breadth  10  to  11^,  thickness  6p,  polar  capsules  3  to  4/i  in  diameter. 
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MYXOPROTEUS  CORNUTUS  Davis 
[Fig.  841 
Myxefroleua  eanaitm  Davis  1917  :  231 


Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  *f  Bairdiella  chrysura;  Beaufort. 

Vegetative  form:  Somewhat  elongated  or  irregular  in  shape,  with 
short  lobose  pseudopodia;  slowly  ameboid.  Differentiation  of  protoplasm 
clear.  Ectoplasm  well  developed,  hyaline;  in  rounded  individuals  forming 
a  distinct  layer  around  the  body.  Endoplasm  opaque,  contains  coarse 
refringent  granules  varying  in  shape,  and  a  few  tat  globules.  In  contracted 
rounded  resting  condition,  endoplasm  becomes  condensed,  while  ectoplasm 
appears  more  abundant.  Rounded  trophozoites  up  to  27^  in  diameter. 
Dis  porous. 

Spore:  Heart-shaped,  with  two  anterior  processes.  Shell  very  thick. 
Polar  capsules  large,  opening  some  distance  apart.  Coiled  polar  filament 
distinct.  Sporoplasm  finely  granular,  with  a  few  small  fat  globules,  fills 
the  extracapsular  cavity  of  the  spore.  Dimensions:  sutural  diameter 
exclusive  of  the  processes  9ft,  breadth  12(i.  length  of  processes  5^,  diameter 
of  polar  capsules  3;^. 

Genus    WARDIA    nov.  gen. 
The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  56. 
Type  spedes:  Wardia  omttocua  nov.  spec 


WARDIA  OVINOCUA  nov.  spec 
[Figs.  85  to  95] 

Habitat:  Ovum  and  connective  tissue  of  ovary  of  Lepomis  kumUis 
Girard;*  Salt  Fork,  111.  (November).  Only  one  fish,  6.5  cm.  long  with 
normal  appearance,  was  found  to  be  infected. 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  form  cysts  visible  to  the  naked  eyes 
as  white  spherical  spots  in  the  pink-colored  ovary.  Four  cysts  present. 
The  cyst  (Figs.  85  and  86),  in  section,  shows  a  dnnilar  form  surrounded  by 
several  layers  of  hypertrophied  nurse  cells  aad  connective  tissue,  in  whicli 
many  large  blood  vessels  are  present.    Protoplasm  is  not  clearly  differ- 


I 


■Piofeswr  F.  Smith  of  the  Dcpulmeiit  kindly  Identified  all  the  fiih  that  w 
tn  the  Tidni^  of  Vibuu  and  mentioned  in  this  iMf)er  sa  hMt*,  for  whidi  Ae  wilta  wUm  to 
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entiated  into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm,  the  whole  protoplasm  showing 
granulated  reticular  structure.  Cysts  contained  numerous  fully  developed 
spores  and  a  small  number  of  spores  in  developmental  stages,  which  sug- 
gested the  fact  that  two  spores  rise  from  each  pansporoblast.  The  parasite 
is  also  found  in  the  state  of  diffuse  infiltration  in  the  connective  tissue 
around  the  C3rst.  Diameter  of  cysts  316  to  445m  in  sections.  Polysporous. 
Spore:  In  front  view,  isosceles  triangular  form,  two  sides  of  which 
usually  convex,  with  more  or  less  attenuated  anterior  end  (Figs.  87,  90, 
92);  in  profile,  ellipsoidal  (Fig.  88);  and  oval  viewed  from  the  anterior 
end  (Fig.  89).  Sutural  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  longest  diameter  (Figs. 
87  and  89).  Shell  comparatively  thin  except  at  the  anterior  end  and  has 
many  fine  network-like  ridges  on  the  surface.  These  ridges  are  hardly 
observable  on  fresh  spores  on  account  of  their  fine  form  and  the  conspicu- 
ously large  polar  capsules  lying  in  the  spore.  When  stained,  however,  they 
are  not  only  made  distinctly  visible,  but  the  prolongation  of  each  ridge 
from  the  posterior  edge  whijch  forms  about  1m  long  fringe-like  structure  is 
also  more  clearly  recognized  (Figs.  90-95).  Two  large  and  spherical  polar 
capsules  located  in  the  central  portion  of  the  spore.  Coiled  (5  to  6  times) 
polar  filament  extremely  distinct.  The  openings  of  polar  capsules  at  the 
anterior  end.  Sporoplasm  comparatively  small,  finely  granular,  without 
any  vacuole,  contains  two  small  nuclei,  when  stained.  Dimensions  in  vivo: 
sutural  diameter  9  to  IOm,  breadth  10  to  12mi  thickness  6m»  diameter  of  the 
polar  capsule  4m,  length  of  polar  filament  35  to  45m* 

WARDIA  OHLMACHERI  (Gurley)  Kudo 

[Figs.  96  and  97] 
1893       Myxosparidian  Ohlmacher  1893:561-567 

1893  CUoromyxum  ohlmacheri  Whineiy  1893:660-662 

1894  CUoromyxum  (Sphaerospara) 

oMmacheri  Gudey  1894  :  267-272 

1895  ?  Lepiotheca  rauae  Thfiohan  1895  :  383 
1899       LepMheca  ohlmacheri                LabM  1899  :  87 

Habitat:  Urinary  tubules  of  kidney  of  Bufo  letUigitiosus  Shaw  and 
kidney  of  Rana  esctUetUa  and  R.  temporaria  {R.  fusca) ;  Sycamore,  De  Kalb 
county.  111. 

Vegetative  form:  Not  found. 

Spore:  Transversely  elliptic.  Sutural  plane  perpendicular  to  the  longer 
axis  of  the  spore.  A  well  defined  undulate-parallel  longitudinal  striation 
on  the  shell.  Sutural  ridge  comparatively  well  marked.  Two  polar  capsules 
lying  side  by  side,  occasionally  only  one.  Dimensions:  sutural  diameter 
6m>  breadth  8mi  diameter  of  polar  capsule  3  to  3.5m>  length  of  polar  filament 
6  to  8  times  the  breadth  of  spore  (48  to  64m). 

Remarks:  This  form  is  apparently  very  much  different  from  any 
species  of  genus  Leptotheca,  in  the  general  form,  form  of  polar  capsules, 
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striations  on  the  shell  and  the  habitat.  Tho  the  form  of  the  spore  is  difEer- 
ent  from  the  type  species  of  the  genus  Wardia  and  nothing  is  known  about 
the  vegetative  form,  the  presence  of  large  spherical  polar  capsules  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  spore,  the  striations  on  the  shell  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  same  nature,  i.e.,  from  fresh  waters  in  the  close-by  localities,  show 
its  nearer  relationship  to  the  genus  Wardia  than  to  the  genus  Leptotheca. 
Hence  it  Is  placed  here  provisionally. 


Genus     MITRASPORA  Fujita     emend.  Kudo 
1912        Uilraspora  Fujita  I91Z  :  259-260 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  56. 
Type  species:  Milraspora  cyprini  Fujita. 

Mn  RASPOR.A.  CYPRINI  Fujita 

[Figs.  98  to  104| 

1912        Mitrastora  cyprini  Fujita  1912  :  259-2IJO 


1 


Habitat:  Renal  tubules  of  kidney  and  ureters  of  Cyftrinus  carpio  L. 
and  Caraxsius  auralus  L.;  Sapporo  (winter),  Tokio  (March). 

Vegetative  form:  Fujita's  tiniy  description  is  as  follows:  "The  sporo- 
blast  contains  generally  three  or  four  spores."  The  present  writer  obser\'cd 
ft  similar  form  in  the  ureter  and  the  renal  tubule  of  the  kidney  of  Cyprinu: 
carpio  L.,  in  Tokio.  The  observations  are  as  follows;  Trophozoites  small 
ameboid  (Fig.  98),  Body  colorless.  Movements  tardy.  Differentiation 
of  protoplasm  imperfect.  The  hyaline  ectoplasm  recognizable  at  one  side 
of  the  body,  where  lobose  pseudopodia  are  formed  (Figs.  98-99).  Endo- 
plasm  granular  with  vacuoles  and  brownish  granules,  which  become 
larger  as  the  body  grows.  Size  10  to  40^.  Disporous  (Kudo)  and  poly- 
sporous  (?,  Fujita). 

Spore:  Fujita's  descriptions  are  as  follows:  Form  resembles  monk's 
hood,  slightly  attenuated  at  its  anterior  end.  Shell  uniformly  thin,  except 
at  two  points  of  the  truncated  posterior  end.  Each  shell  valve  has  eight 
distinct  ptriations  which  run  longitudinally  and  turn  into  long  cilia  up  to 
5.8^  long,  planted  in  a  single  row  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  spore.  Two 
polar  capsules  at  the  anterior  end.  The  nucleus  is  obscure  and  no  vacuole 
is  present.  Dimensions:  length  10  to  13>i,  breadth  5(i,  polar  capsules 
3.8^  by  2(1,  length  of  polar  filament  15>i  (weak  glycerine).  The  writer 
observed  the  following  facts :  More  rounded  with  rounded  anterior  end  in 
front  and  side  views.  Shell  more  or  less  thick  along  the  entire  posteriw 
margin.  Striations  on  shell,  variable  in  number.  Sporoplasm  granular, 
without  any  vacuole,  exhibits  two  nuclei  when  stained.  Posterior  filaments 
5  to  6  in  number  and  5  to  6^  long,  being  absent  in  some  spores.  Dimen- 
sions in  vivo:  length  lOfi,  breadth  8  to  9fi,  thickness  6  to  8^,  polar  capsule 
4/1  by  1.5  to  2n,  length  of  polar  filament  35  to  40/1. 
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Remarks:  Tho  Fujita  does  not  describe  the  vegetative  form  and  there 
are  some  difiFerences  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  spore  between  the  forms, 
the  writer  does  not  find  out  any  objection  against  the  union  of  the  above 
mentioned  two  forms. 

MITRASPORA  CAUDATA  (Parisi)     Kudo 

[Figs.  105  to  107] 


1910 

Spkaerospara  caudata 

Parisi 

1910  :  253-254 

1912 

Sphaerospora  caudata 

Parisi 

1912  :  289 

1913 

Spkaerospara  caudata 

Parisi 

1913  :  396-402 

Habitat:  Renal  tubules  of  kidney  of  Alosa  fitUa  Cuv.  var.  lacustris 
Fatio;  Lake  Como. 

Vegetative  form:  Rounded  or  variously  elongated  owing  to  the  move- 
ments. Protoplasm  is  distinctly  differentiated  into  ectoplasm  and  endo- 
plasm.  Ectoplasm,  hyaline  and  homogeneous,  forms  slowly  moving  lobose 
pseudopodia.  Endoplasm  granular,  contains  yellow  globules  and  fat 
granules.     Disporous  and  polysporous. 

Spore:  Subspherical  in  front  view;  oval  in  profile;  anterior  end  being 
more  rounded  than  the  posterior  end.  Shell  rather  thick,  longitudinally 
striated.  In  front  view,  the  posterior  end  enlarged  into  a  quadrangular 
form,  which  appears  as  a  small  spine  in  side-view  and  which  projects 
backward  long  and  fine  filaments,  usually  six  in  number.  Two  well  devel- 
oped polar  capsules  open  on  each  side  of  the  sutural  plane.  Polar  filament 
coiled  5  to  6  times.  Sporoplasm  without  any  iodinophilous  vacuole. 
Dimensions:  external  length  10  to  ll^i,  internal  length  7  to  9ii,  length  of 
polar  capsules  4  to  4.5^1,  length  of  polar  filament  up  to  48^1,  length  of  pos- 
terior filaments  up  to  28a(. 

MITRASPORA  ELONGATA  nov.  spec. 
[Figs.  602  to  621] 

Habitat:  In  the  urinary  tubules  and  tissue  of  kidney  of  Lepamis 
cyandlus;  Crystal  Lake,  Urbana,  HI.  From  June  to  July,  all  the  fish 
examined,  36  in  number  and  10  cm.  in  average  length,  were  found  to  be 
infected.  Other  fish  such  as  Lepomis  paUidus  and  Lepomis  humUis^  caught 
at  the  same  time,  were  free  from  the  infection.  Early  in  June,  the  number 
and  size  of  the  parasites  in  a  host  body  were  rather  small  and  only  a  small 
number  of  spores  could  be  recognized  in  the  fresh  state  with  the  addition 
of  potassium  hydrate  solution.  The  growth  c^  the  parasite  was  rather 
remarkable  during  the  hot  weeks  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  July  so 
that  every  fish  caught  on  July  17th  showed  a  heavy  infection,  exhibiting 
small  whitish  pustules  over  the  surface  of  the  organ.  During  June, 
vegetative  forms  and  spores  were  found  in  the  lumen  of  the  urinary  tubules. 
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altho  some  contained  the  parasitic  masses  in  the  tissue.  About  the  middle 
of  July,  the  parasite  forms  conspicuous  cysts  in  the  tbsue  thruout  the 
organ.  The  cyst  may  or  may  not  be  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  connective 
tissue  from  the  host.  Aside  from  this  hypertrophy,  the  host  did  not  show 
aay  pathological  change  which  could  be  recognized. 

Vegetative  form:  Youngest  tiophozoite  found  in  the  urinary  tubule 
is  multinucleate,  rounded,  and  of  from  20  to  50^  in  diameter.  The  proto- 
plasm is  not  diiTerentiated,  the  entire  body  is  finely  granular  or  coarsely 
reticular  in  structure.  In  the  protoplasm  are  to  be  seen  nuclei  and  sporo- 
blasts  at  different  stages  of  development.  The  union  of  two  propagative 
cells  similar  to  that  of  Myxobolus  loyamai  produces  a  small  body  which 
developes  into  a  single  sporoblast  and  ultimately  into  a  single  spore 
(Figs.  605-613).  In  later  stages,  the  trophozoite  reaches  a  size  of  200;* 
in  diameter  showing  many  stages  of  spore  formation  and  mature  spores, 
surrounded  by  thick  layers  of  connective  tissue  from  the  host.  Poly- 
sporous. 

Spore:  Elongated  oblong  with  pointed  anterior  and  truncated  posterior 
extremities.  The  width  is  often  greatest  at  the  middle  of  the  polar  cap- 
sules, the  posterior  portion  is  much  narrower  than  the  anterior.  Nearly 
circular  in  the  cross-section  thru  the  polar  capsules.  The  shell  is  thin, 
the  sutural  line  being  faintly  marked  in  fresh  state.  It  generally  is 
obliquely  located  in  relation  to  the  capsules.  The  shell  also  shows  fine 
longitudinal  striations,  14  to  16  in  number,  on  each  valve.  The  sutural 
tine  as  well  as  the  striations  are  best  seen  In  spores  stained  with  Heiden- 
hain's  iron  hematoxylin.  Two  polar  capsules  elongated  pyriform,  mostly 
equal  in  size,  occupy  the  anterior  half  of  the  spore.  Abnormal  situations 
of  the  polar  capsules  are  sometimes  observed  (Pig.  619).  Hie  ctdled  polar 
filament  is  faintly  visible  in  fresh  spores.  It  is  spirally  coQed  along  the 
wall  of  the  polar  capsule  without  any  central  axis.  This  fact  was  clearly 
observed  in  stained  section  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  620  and  621.  The  fila- 
ment has  seven  or  eight  windings,  thus  agreeing  with  the  actual  length 
of  the  extruded  iwlar  filament.  The  polar  filament  was  extruded  luder 
the  action  of  potassium  hydrate  solution.  The  extrusion  takes  place 
even  in  some  spores  which  were  treated  with  Schaudinn's  fixative  and 
kept  in  95  per  cent  alcohol  for  three  months  (see  the  similar  observaUons 
on  Myxobolus  discrefans  on  page  157).  The  sporoplasm  is  finely  gra&alar 
and  transparent.  When  stained,  it  shows  two  nuclei  in  the  center  or  near 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body.  Dimensions  of  preserved  spores:  length 
15  to  tin,  breadth  5  to  6>i,  thickness  4.5  to  5.5ft,  polar  capsule  7.5ft  by  2f^ 
length  of  polar  filament  40  to  50;i. 

Suborder    SPHAEROSPOREA    nom.  nov. 
The  definition  of  the  suborder  is  recorded  on  page  57. 
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Family    CHLOROMYXIDAE    Thflohan 

1892        Ckhrtmyxidies  Th^lohan  1892  :  173 

1895       CUaromyxidies  Th^lohan  1895  :  344 

The  characters  of  the  family  are  described  on  page  57. 

Genus    CHLOROMYXUM     Mingazzini 

1890       CUaromyxum  Mingazzini  1890 :  160 

1892        CUaromyxum  Thaohan  1892  :  173-176 

1895        CUaromyxum  Thflohan  1895  :  344 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  57. 
Type  species:  Chloromyxum  leydigi  Mingazzini. 

CHLOROMYXUM  LEYDIGI  Mingazzini 

[Figs.  108  to  113] 
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1851 

Lcydig 

1851 

:  225-234 

1852 

Leuckart 

1852 

:435 

1854 

lieberktlhn 

1854 

:352 

1890 

CUaromyxum  leydigi 

Mingazzini 

1890 

:  160-164 

1892 

CUaromyxum  leydigi 

Thdlohan 

1892  ; 

:  166, 169-170 

1894 

CUaromyxum  leydigi 

CUaromyxum  incisum 

Gurley 

1894 

:  259-260 

1895 

CUaromyxum  leydigi 

CUaromyxum  incisum 

Th^ohan 

1895 

:  345^346 

1898 

CUaromyxum  leydigi 

Doflein 

1898; 

:  292,  310,  etc. 

1912 

CUaromyxum  leydigi 

£rdniann 

1912 

:  149-162 

1916 

CUaromyxum  leydigi 

Georg6vitch 

1916a 

:3 

1917 

CUaromyxum  leydigi 

Davis 

1917 

:  236-237 

1917 

CUaromyxum  leydigi 

Brdmann 

1917 

:  276-321 

1918 

CUaromyxum  leydigi 

Georg6vitch 

1918 

:  182-189 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Rhina  squatina  L.,  Spinax  spinax  L.,  Scyllium 
caniculay  S.asterias,Raja  baits  L.^R.  clavata  h.^R.  undulata  Lac. ,  Torpedo  narce 
Ris.,  T.marmorata,  T.ocellala,  T. torpedo  L,,Acantkias  acaiUhias  L.,  Trygon 
pasHnaca  L.,  DasybcUis  haslaiuSy  D.  sabina,  Pieroplatea  maclura  Le  Sueur, 
Scoliodon  Urrae-novae,  Cestracion  zygaena,  C.  tiburoy  Carcharhinus  limbahis; 
Roscoff,  Concarneau,  Marseille,  Banyuls,  Rovigno,  Heligoland,  Beaufort, 
Monaco  (May),  Napoli,  Genova.  Erdmann  observed  the  species  at 
Naples  from  March  to  August.  She  noticed  mixed  infection  with  CeraiO" 
myxa  reticulata  and  especially  with  Leptotheca  parva.  Georg£vitch  studied 
the  parasite  at  Monaco  from  February  to  April. 

Vegetative  form:  Polymorphous,  being  spherical,  oval  or  irregular. 
The  change  of  the  form  rather  rapid  under  favourable  conditions.  Differ- 
entiation of  protoplasm  distinct.  Ectoplasm  with  pseudopodia  of  various 
form,  i.e.,  lobose,  filiform  or  intermediary;  short,  pointed  or  branched. 
Endoplasm  alveolar,  filled  with  yellowish  granules.  Doflein  observed  the 
plasmotomic  multiplication  of  young  trophozoites.  Polsrsporous.  Erd- 
mann's  observations  (1917)  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Ameboid. 
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Color  of  the  body  greenish  to  dark  green.  The  protoplasm  is  clearly  dif- 
ferentiated into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm.  The  ectoplasm  is  hyaline  and 
covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.  It  appears  as  a  fine  fibrous  structure 
when  fixed  with  Bouin's  solution.  The  endoplasm  contains  besides  nuclei, 
two  kinds  of  spherules;  one  smaller  and  yellowish  "color-carriers"  and  the 
other  larger  and  light  to  dark  greenish  reserve  bodies.  The  color-carrier 
is  in  part  composed  of  myelin,  while  the  reserve  body  is  of  glycogenous 
nature.  The  infection  was  studied  experimentally  per  os:  young  tropho- 
zoites appeared  in  3  to  5  days  which  continued  to  10th  day,  various  tropho- 
zoites were  seen  in  13  to  19  days,  and  sporulating  individuals  were  first 
recognized  in  39  days  after  the  infection.  The  trophozoite  multiplies  in 
number  either  by  fission  or  by  budding.  It  usually  contains  enclosures 
which  seem  to  be  degenerating  erythrocytes.    Mictosporous. 

Spore:  Ovoidal.  Shell-valves  show  wide  edge  at  sutural  plane,  which 
is  attenuated  at  the  anterior  end  and  forms  a  quadrilateral  process  at  the 
posterior  end,  from  which  a  row  of  cilia  grows.  ShcU-valvea  have  ridges 
(6  to  7),  which  run  parallel  to  the  posterior  margin.  The  striations  may 
vary  considerably.  Four  polar  capsules  at  the  anterior  end.  Dimensions: 
length  8;i.  Erdmann  gave  the  following  dimensions:  Spores  from  Torpedo 
marmorata  and  T.  ocellata:  length  6  to  9/^,  breadth  5/i,  polar  capsule  3/i 
by  2(1.  Those  from  Scyilium  asterias:  length  8  to  9>i,  breadth  6^,  polar 
capsule  2ii  by  Ip.  Those  from  Raja  batts:  length  7  to  Spi,  breadth  i 
polar  capsule  2/i  by  lii.  Length  of  polar  filament  20  to  30p  (absolute  a~ 
hd  wanned  up  to  40°  C). 


6^,  polar 
eadth  S^^H 
lute  alco-^H 


CHLOROMYXUM  CAL'DATUM  Th^lohan 
[Fig.  1141 

1895        CMoromyxum  aaidatum  ThOohan  1895  :  346 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Molge  crisiata  Laur.;  Vicinity  of  Rennes. 
Vegetative  form:  Body  yellowish  with  lobose  pseudopodia.     Proto- 
plasm finely  granular. 

Spore:  Oval  or  spheroidal.  Shell  enlarged  at  the  anterior  part,  having 
ft  simple  or  bifurcated  tail-like  process,  as  in  Henneguya,at  the  posterior 
end.  Dimensions:  total  length  I8/1,  length  8^,  breadth  6  to  lix,  length  of 
tail  10m. 

CHLOROMYXUM  QUADRATUM  Thfilohan 
[Figs.  115  to  117] 
1891  PfeifF»  1891:111 

1893  PfdSer  1893  :  81 

1895        CIdoromyium  quadratum  Tliibhui  1895  :  347 

1912  CUoromyxHm  fuadrahm  Pum  1911  :  289 

1913  CUoromyxitm  guadraium  Aweiiiuew  1913a  :  15S 
1913       Odoromyxtm  quadralum          Femoi  1913 :  199 
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Habitat:  Muscle  of  SyngmUhus  acus  L.,  Trachurus  trachurus  L., 
Nerophis  aequarens  L.,  CaUionymus  lyra  L.,  CorisjuUs  L.,  Ariodes  polystch 
pkyhdon^  kidney  of  Blennius  gaUorugine  Brunn;  Helder,  Roscoff,  Concar- 
neaUy  Marseille,  Beira  (Africa),  Napoli  (summer). 

Vegetative  form:  Not  described  by  any  of  these  authors. 

Spore:  Quadrangular  pyramid  with  curved  edges  and  roundish  angles. 
Four  polar  capsules  at  the  anterior  end.  Dimensions:  length  6mi  breadth 
5mi  length  of  polar  filament  8  to  IOm* 


CHLOROMYXUM  FLUVIATILE  Thflohan 

[Fig.  118] 

1892       CVhnmyxum  fmiaiSU  Th^lohan  1892  :  173-176 

1895       Chhromyxim  fimiaHU  Thflohan  1895:346 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Leuciscus  cephalus  L.;  Paris. 

Vegetative  form:  Young  trophozoites  colorless;  adults  yellowish. 
Form  highly  variable.  Active  change  of  the  form  of  body.  Clear  differ- 
entiation between  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm.  Ectoplasm  usually  recog- 
nizable at  one  end  of  the  body  where  lobose  pseudopodia  are  formed. 
Size  reaches  25  to  30^1.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Spherical,  generally  small.  Sutural  ridge  fairly  well  marked. 
Dimensions:  7  to  8/i  in  diameter. 


CHLOROMYXUM  MUCRONATUM  Gurley 

[Figs.  119  to  122] 


1854 

lieberiLilhn 

1854  :  352-353 

1879 

Leuckart 

1879  :  248 

1882 

Btttschli 

1882  :  PL  38  :  17 

1883 

Balbiani 

1883  :  201,  203 

1893 

Ckloromyxum  mucramUum 

Guiiey 

1893  :  419 

1894 

CVUtfomyxum  mucronaium 

Gurley 

1894  :  264, 265 

1906 

Ckhromyxum  mucranatum 

Auerbach 

1908:456 

1909 

Ckloromyxum  mucronaium 

Auerbach 

1909a:  71 

Habitat:  Urinary-bladder  and  kidney  of  Lota  lota  L.;  Bodensee,  other 
localities  not  mentioned. 

Vegetative  form:  Spherical,  elliptical  or  irregular.  Size  up  to  75m 
in  diameter.    Protoplasm  containing  irregularily  scattered  fat-like  globules. 

Spore:  Sharp-contoured;  subglobular,  mucronate  anteriorly.  Dimen- 
sions: length  8^. 
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CHLOROMYXUM  DIPLOXYS  (Gurley)  Thaohan 
[Figs.  123  to  1251 


1S66 

BalbUni 

1866 

:  600-602 

ua 

BaJbiani 

1867 

:  275,276,  335 

1882 

BOUdlli 

1882 

:S90 

isn 

Pfdflw 

1890 

:5S9 

1892 

Hemwsuy  et  Thaohan 

1892 

:587            J 

1893 

CysUidiscu!  ?  di^oxys 

Gurley 

1893 

m 

1894 

Cystodiscus  f  diploiys 

Gurley 

1894 

.281      m 

1895 

CUaromyxKiH  diploxys 

Thaohan 

1895 

:347             1 

Habitat:  Abdominal  cavity  of  Torlrtx  virtdisna  L.  (imago); 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  form  spherical  cysts,  230  to  400(( 
in  diameter.  Cyst  membrane  rather  thick.  Protoplasm  containing 
brownish  granules,  and  fat-like  globules  (red  with  iodine). 

Spore:  Elliptic  or  slightly  flattened.  Sutural  line  straight,  forming  a 
ridge.    Two  polar  capsules  at  each  end.  _ 

CHLOROMYXUM  PROTEI  Joseph  ■ 

1905  Cklofomyxum  prold  Joseph  1905  :  450-451  ^ 
1907        CUeromyxum  prota                   Joseph                  1907  :  39S-H2 

Habitat:  Renal  tubules  of  kidney  of /'rol^M^  anguineus  L.;  Vienna. 

Vegetative  form:  Generally  rounded  or  sausage  form.  No  clear 
differentiation  between  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm.  Movements  slow. 
Probable  occurrence  of  plasraotomy  by  budding  and  division.  Size: 
40  to  iSp,  by  28  to  40/i. 

Spore:  Spherical.  Shell  finely  striated  parallel  to  the  sutural  line. 
Four  polar  capsules  each  with  an  independent  opening.  Dimensions: 
10  to  13^  in  diameter,  polar  capsules  4  to  6/1  long.  The  polar  filament 
appears  to  be  rather  short. 

CHLOROMYXUM  TRUTTAE  L6ger 
[Fig.!26l 

1906  Chhnrnyxtm  tnMu  Ltga  1906:267-270 
Habitat:  Gall-bladder  and  gall-duct  of  Truttafario  L.;  DaupUoi. 
Vegetative  form:  Ameboid  form.     Elongated.     Form  resembles  an 

Amoeba  Umax  of  about  40/i  in  length.  Roundish  or  irregularly  contoured, 
with  small  pseudopodia.  Ovoidal  or  spherical,  25  to  40^  in  diameter 
without  any  visible  pseudopodia  (resting  state).  Body  colorless,  clear  tnd 
hyaline.  Very  active  movements  which  last  for  several  hours  after  the 
death  of  the  host.  Broad  and  obtuse  pseudopodia  well  devel<q>ed  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  body.  Endoplasm  alveolar,  contains  variable  numbers 
of  nuclei,  which  are  seen  in  vivo,  refractive  bodies  and  chromatic  granules. 
Monosporous(?)  and  polysporous. 

Spore:  Spherical.  Four  polar  capsules  of  different  nze.  Shell-valves 
marked  with  parallel  ridges.    Dimensions:  8  to  9it  in  diameter. 
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CHLOROMYXUM  CRISTATUM  Uger 
[Figs.  127  and  128] 

1906       CUcromyxum  cristatum  L6ger  1906  :  270-272 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Tinea  vulgaris  Cuv.;  Grenoble. 

Vegetative  form:  Ordinarily  massive,  with  oval  or  round  contours, 
without  noticeable  pseudopodium.  Ectoplasm  hyaline.  Endoplasm 
granular  and  colorless.  Average  diameter  of  the  adults  about  20/i.  Mono- 
sporous,  rarely  disporous. 

Spore:  Spherical  or  subspherical.  Ten  marked  ridges  run  antero- 
posteriorly  on  each  shell- valve,  so  that  it  presents  a  cog-wheel  form  in  cross 
section.  Four  polar  capsules  at  the  anterior  end,  one  pair  being  smaller 
than  the  other.    Sporoplasm  with  two  nuclei.    Dimension:  10  to  11^1. 

CHLOROMYXUM  DUBIUM  Auerbach 

[Figs.  129  to  133] 

1908       Chhramyxum  dubium  Auerbach  1908  :  456-459 

1910       CUoromyxum  dubium  Auerbach  1910c :  177 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Lota  vulgaris  Cuv.;  Bodensee  (April  to  Sep- 
tember). 

Vegetative  form:  Spherical  or  rounded.  Rarely  irregular  forms. 
Protoplasm  is  differentiated  distinctly  into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm. 
Ectoplasm  very  thin,  forms  pseudopodia  which  move  slowly.  Endoplasm 
granular,  contains  fat  globules.  Majority  of  the  trophozoites  appear  to 
live  floating  in  the  bile,  while  some  are  attached  to  the  epithelium  of  the 
bladder.'  Disporous  and  polysporous. 

Spore:  Spherical,  with  four  polar  capsules.  Each  shell  valve  has 
longitudinal  ridges,  variable  in  number  (6  ridges  are  found  on  the  drawing), 
which  run  parallel  to  the  sutural  line.  Four  polar  capsules  of  nearly  same 
size  and  convergent.  Sporoplasm  finely  granular  with  two  nuclei.  Dimen- 
sions: diameter  10.8^1,  length  of  polar  capsule  3,6fjL, 

CHLOROMYXUM  sp.  Awerinzew 

[Fig.  134] 
1908       CUoromyxum  sp.  Awerinzew  1908 :  43, 47, 48 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Raja  radiaia;  Murman  coast?. 

Vegetative  form:  Form  rounded.  The  protoplasm  is  distinctly  differ- 
entiated into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm.  Ectoplasm  hyaline  and  compara- 
tively abundant  in  quantity  compared  with  endoplasm,  forms  lobose 
pseudopodia  of  active  movements.  Endoplasm  vacuolated,  contains 
enclosures.  Between  the  two  layers,  a  thin  layer  of  protoplasm,  reticular  in 
structure  and  stained  deeply  with  hematoxylin,  is  present. 

Spore:  No  figure. 
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CHLOROMYXUM  THYMALLI  Lcbzclter 

1912  CUaramyxim  ihymaM  Lebcdter  1912  :  295-296 
Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  ThymaUus  thymallus  L.;  Vienna? 
Vegetative  form :  Irregular  form,  33  to  35m  long  in  average.   Endoplasm 

contains  fat  globules  which  stain  brown  with  carmine.  Trophozoites 
attached  to  the  epithelium.  In  average,  6  spores  formed  in  each  individual. 
Intracellular  stage  in  the  epithelial  cell  is  supposed.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Spherical.  Shell  structure  similar  to  C.  protein  but  ridges  are 
more  developed  and  exhibit  somewhat  wavy  courses.  Polar  capsules  of 
equal  size.    Dimensions:  9  to  9.5m  ii^  diameter,  polar  capsules  3fi. 

CHLOROMYXUM  KOI  Fujita 

[Fig.  135] 

1913  Ckhromyxum  koi  FujiU  1913  :  257-259 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Cyprinus  carpio  L.;  Sapporo  (Nippon). 

Vegetative  form:  Spherical,  with  greatest  diameter  up  to  50My  contain- 
ing 1  to  3  spores.  Each  spore  is  situated  in  a  clear  space  surrounded  by  a 
membranous  envelope  (sporoblast?),  around  which  there  is  some  finely 
granular  matter  (endoplasm?). 

Spore:  Spherical,  exhibiting  a  somewhat  angular  contour  at  the  ante- 
rior end.  Shell  thick  and  has  well  marked  ridges  on  the  surface,  i.e.,  4  to  5 
circular  ridges  and  on  both  sides  of  these  ridges,  two  more  ridges  each  bent 
in  a  loop-like  manner,  so  that  the  outline  of  spore  in  cross  section,  is  very 
much  like  of  a  toothed  wheel  with  nearly  equidistant  teeth,  16  to  18  in 
number.  Four  polar  capsules,  two  slightly  larger  than  the  other  two. 
Dimensions:  length  16m,  breadth  lO/z,  length  of  polar  capsule  4m,  length  of 
polar  filament  64m. 

CHLOROMYXUM  MAGNUM  Awerinzew 

[Figs.  136  to  138] 
1913        Chloromyxum  magnum  Awerinzew  1913  :  155-156 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Acanthias  blainvillei;*  Algoa  Bay, East  Lon- 
don, Liideritzbucht  (Africa). 

Vegetative  form:  Ameboid.  Body  yellowish  by  the  presence  of  large 
yellowish  granules  in  endoplasm.  Often  round  or  rosary  form.  Pseudo- 
podia  sometimes  absent,  so  that  the  trophozoites  move  like  Amoeba  Umax 
with  a  cluster  of  small,  hairy  pseudopodia  at  the  posterior  end.  In  larger 
form,  small  round  pseudopodia,  composed  of  homogeneous  ectoplasm,  are 
formed.  Plasmotomy  by  budding,  was  often  observed.  Usually  polyspor- 
ous, rarely  monosporous. 

Spore:  Elongated  spherical  form.  Four  polar  capsules  at  the  narrow, 
anterior  end.  Sporoplasm  with  two  nuclei.  Dimensions:  length  40  to 
48m,  breadth  30  to  SSfi,  length  of  polar  capsules  12  to  15m. 

*  Misprinted  in  Awerinzew's  paper  as  UainvileL 
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CHLOROMYXUM  FUNDULI  Hahn 
[Fi^.  139  and  140] 

1915  CUaromymm  Jimmi  Hahn  1915:205-206 

Habitat:  Muscle  of  Fundulus  sp.;  Woods  Hole.    In  one  fish. 

Vegetative  form:  Hahn  made  observations  on  few  fresh  and  stained 
smears.  According  to  him,  it  is  clear  that  the  staining  was  abnormal. 
It  is  hard  to  quote  this  here  as  he  used  different  terms  without  giving  any 
definition. '  The  reader  is  advised  to  consult  Hahn's  paper. 

Spore:  Form  slightly  resembles  that  of  Choloromyxum  quadnUum, 
Posterior  end  rounded,  the  anterior  portion  narrow  and  truncated  at  the 
tip;  optical  cross-section  thru  the  posterior  part  of  the  polar  capsules, 
circular.  Four  polar  capsules  at  the  anterior  end.  Dimensions:  height 
(length)  6fjL,  breadth  and  thickness  7.5^  respectively. 

Remarks:  As  to  the  comparison  of  the  present  species  with  Chlaro- 
myxum  dupetdae  Hahn,  see  p.  94. 

CHLOROMYXUM  MISGURNI  Kudo 
[Figs.  141  to  146] 

1916  Chloromyxum  misgarm  Kudo  1916 : 6-7 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Misgurnus  anguUltcaudaius  Cantor;  Tokio 
(September). 

Vegetative  form:  Round  or  irregular.  Semicircular  when  viewed  from 
side.  From  the  flat  surface,  many  fine  root-like,  filiform  pseudopodia  are 
extruded.  No  clear  differentiation  between  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm. 
Endoplasm  alveolar.  Trophozoites  always'  found  attached  to  the  lining 
epithelial  cells.  Size  up  to  SOn  by  20/z.  Polysporous  (6  to  8  spores),  rarely 
disporous. 

Spore:  Spherical,  slightly  attenuated  at  the  anterior  end.  Sutural  line 
straight  and  forms  a  ridge.  Fine  longitudinal  striations  run  parallel  to 
the  sutural  line.  Four  polar  capsules  at  the  anterior  end.  Sporoplasm 
finely  granular,  has  two  nuclei  of  equal  size.  Dimensions:  length  8  to 
9fA,  breadth  6  to  7/4,  thickness  5  to  6/i,  length  of  polar  capsule  2  to  3/i, 
of  polar  filament  28  to  35m  (KOH). 

Remarks:  The  host  is  of  ten  infected  at  the  same  time  by  CA/(7r<?fyfyxiifif 
fujiiai,  the  trophozoites  of  which  can  be  distinguished  from  the  present 
form  by  the  structure  and  the  floating  habit  in  the  bile.  Spores  in  the 
two  species  are  decidedly  different  in  form,  structure  and  size. 

CHLOROMYXUM  FUJITAI  Kudo 
[Figs.  147  to  152] 
1916       Chloromyxum  fujUai  Kudo  1916:7-9 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Misgurnus  anguUlicaudaius  Cant.;  Tokio, 
(5%  of  the  fish  examined  in  September,  found  infected). 
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Vegetative  form:  Round  or  irregular.  No  clear  differentiation  of 
protoplasm.  Endoptasm  highly  vacuolated.  Ectoplasm  being  hardly 
distinguishable.  Size  up  to  40/i  in  diameter.  Trophozoites  float  in  the 
bile  in  almost  all  cases.    Disporous  and  polysporous  (up  to  8  spores). 

Spore:  Spherical,  often  attenuated  at  the  anterior  end.  Sutural  line 
not  straight.  Shell  very  thick,  shows  thick  ridges  running  longitudinally 
on  the  surface.  In  optical  cross  section,  the  spore  presents  an  outline  like 
a  cog-wheel  with  20  to  22  ridges.  The  thickness  of  ridges  varies  regularly; 
the  thickest  ones  being  located  on  two  lines  where  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  sutural  plane  cuts  the  shell  longitudinally,  others  decreasing  in  thick- 
ness as  they  approach  the  sutural  line.  Four  polar  capsules  at  the  anterior 
end.  Sporoplasm  with  two  nuclei.  Dimensions:  length  10  to  12;i,  breadth 
S  to  10/:!,  polar  capsules  2  to  3ft,  length  of  polar  filament  23  to  30/1  (KOH). 

CHLOROMYXUM  CLUPEIDAE  Hahn 

[Figs.  153  to  iS6  and  562  to  565]  ■ 

1900  SponwM  TyzMT  IWO :  66-6S  f 

1901  SporozoB  LinKm  1901  :  438 
1910  CUoromyzum  sp.  Auerbacb  1910  :  178 
1917        CUoremyxum  duptHat              Hahn  1917  -.  13-19 

Habitat:  Body  musculature  of  Clupta  harettgvs,  Pomoipbus  pseudohof' 
engus,  P.  aestivalis,  P.  mediocris,  Brevoortia  tyrannus,  Stenolomus  chrysops. 
Tautogolabrus  adspersus;  Woods  Hole. 

Tyzzer  mentioned  in  his  paper  and  also  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  that 
he  collected  the  material  in  August  of  1900  and  that  he  found  the  infection 
occurred  only  among  young  fish.  Hahn  also  called  attention  on  the  latter 
fact. 

Vegetative  form:  Hahn's  observations  are  as  follows: 

Clusters  of  spores  ("pseudocysts")  are  spindle-shaped,  eaped^y  when 
young,  usually  lying  between  the  bundles  of  muscle  fibres.  Color  white  or 
creamy.  Larger  ones  usually  "in  pocket  just  beneath  the  integament." 
Schizogonic  multiplication  probably  exists.  Parasites  hard  to  atain, 
anilin  dyes  being  unable  to  stain  at  aO.  Large  form  (probably  conposed  of 
many  individuals)  890^  by  30^. 

Tyzzer  described  as  follows:  Cysts  up  to  1  to  2  mm.  in  length,  lying 
between  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  myotomes,  surrounded  at  times  by  mem- 
braneous connective  tissue.  The  parasites  also  occur  in  diffused  infiltration. 

Linton  found  two  cysts,  1.74mm.  by  1.16mm.  and  1.16mm.  by  0.58nim. 
and  also  diffused  state  between  the  fibrillae. 

The  writer's  observation  on  slides  prepared  by  Dr.  Tyzzer*  is  as  ft4- 
lows:     Two  cysts  in  sections;  one  almost  spherical,  480^  by  430^.  sai> 

The  wiita  b«d  recently  the  t^tportunity  of  "■""■■"g  the  fdldet  ei  the  putdtet  prqand 
by  Dr.  lyzzer,  which  ocawon  he  uppittixUA  very  much.  Ai  k  result  of  tUi,  the  wite 
became  conviuctd  of  the  identity  of  fomu  obaemd  by  Tyaa,  lintco  lad  Halm,  Ao  be 
couldjMt  ezuniiie  the  latter  authun'  apedniens. 
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rounded  by  several  layers  (about  10m  thick)  of  connective  tissue  of  the 
ho6t|  the  other  oval,  120m  by  110m.  The  staining  sufficed  to  reveal  only 
indistinct  structure  of  the  parasites.  The  homogeneous  ectoplasm  sur- 
rounds the  entire  surface  of  the  body  as  a  uniform,  but  very  thin  layer. 
Endoplasm  granular,  filled  with  spores  of  remarkably  identical  stages  of 
development.  Isolated  spores,  also,  occur  in  the  muscle  bundle  in  the 
state  of  difiFused  infiltration.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Hahn  describes  it  as  follows:  Low  conical  pyramid  with  round 
base;  square  with  bulging  sides.  No  indication  of  valves  in  the  spore 
shell.  Dimensions:  height  (length)  5mi  breadth  and  thickness  7m,  polar 
capsule  2m  by  1m* 

Linton's  form:  squarish  in  outline  with  rounded  comers,  7m  in  di- 
ameter. 

Tyzzer  describes  his  form  as  follows:  Quadrilateral  in  anterior  end 
view;  oval  in  side  view.  The  four  comers  are  a  little  protuberant  and  are 
directed  slightly  forward.  Shape  varies  considerably  in  different  species 
of  host.  The  corners  of  the  spore  from  SUnotomus  chrysopsy  are  greatly 
drawn  out,  exhibiting  stellate  form.  Four  polar  capsules  radiating  from 
the  anterior  extremity  toward  the  four  corners.  Shell  shows  four  furrows 
radiating  from  the  anterior  extremity  outwards  to  the  side.  Sporoplasm 
occupies  extracapsular  cavity.  Polar  filaments  are  extruded  under  the 
action  of  acetic  acid.    Dimension:  breadth  7  to  7.5m* 

The  writer's  observations  are  as  follows: 

Spores  in  fixed  and  decolorized  smears.  In  smear,  most  of  the  spores 
are  seen  l3dng  on  the  base  exposing  the  anterior  end  view  toward  the 
observer's  eyes,  a  few  l3dng  with  the  sutural  diameter  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  slide.  Form  quadrilateral  with  comers  more  or  less  drawn  out  in 
anterior  end  view;  oval,  with  concave  posterior  side  in  front  view  (Figs. 
562  to  564).  Shell  apparently  thin  but  was  not  clearly  separated  from  the 
sporoplasm  which  is  finely  granular  and  fills  the  extracapsular  cavity  of 
the  spore.  Four  polar  capsules  of  nearly  same  size  and  p3rriform.  Coiled 
polar  filament  indistinct.  When  stained,  the  polar  capsules  stained  deeply. 
It  is  remarkable  to  see  almost  all  of  the  spores  exhibit  four  deeply  stained 
nuclei  of  capsulogenous  cells,  which  in  ordinary  case  disappear  as  the  spore 
matures.  Dimensions:  height  (length)  4  to  4.75mi  breadth  and  thickness 
5.4  to  6.5mi  polar  capsule  about  1.5m  hy  0.75m. 

Remarks:  Thus  the  forms  of  Tyzzer,  Linton  and  Hahn  had  better 
be  treated  as  one  and  the  same  species.  As  to  the  distinction  of  CUoro- 
myxumfunduli  and  the  present  sx>ecies,  the  writer  is  unable  to  make  it 
clear  as  he  could  not  examine  the  preparation  of  the  former  species  and 
especially  as  he  observed  some  intermediate  forms  between  these  two 
forms  in  Dr.  Tyzzer's  preparations  of  the  present  species. 
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CHLOROMYXUM  GRANULOSUM  Davis 
[Figs.  157  and  158] 
191T        CaoromyMim  pamdonim         Davb  1917 :  237 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Tylesitrus  marianus;  Beaufort  (July, 
August). 

Vegetative  form:  Elongated  when  first  placed  on  the  slide,  but  soon 
becomes  contracted  and  motionless;  progressing  by  very  slow  ameboid 
movements.  Ectoplasm  usually  undlstiuguishable,  being  noticed  only  in 
a  few  individuals  which  had  formed  one  or  two  short,  lobose  pseudopodia 
of  hyaline  ectoplasm.  Body  colorless  to  light  yellow.  After  being  on  the 
slide  for  some  time  rounded  trophozoites  often  became  surrounded  by  a 
distinct  ectoplasmic  layer.  Entire  body  usually  coarsely  granular,  the 
granules  varying  greatly  in  size  and  shape;  sometimes  indistinctly  vac- 
uolated. Fat  globules  also  present.  Size  of  rounded  trophozoites  about 
30p.    Disporoua  and  polysporous. 

Spore:  Spherical,  with  four  distinct  ridges  on  the  posterior  half  of 
each  valve  converging  toward  the  anterior  end.  Sutural  ridge  distinct. 
Polar  capsules  pyriform  and  convergent.  Dimensions:  diameter  7p, 
polar  capsules  lit. 

Remarks:  Trophozoites  from  some  fish  were  all  colorless,  while  the 
larger  trophozoites  from  others  were  distinctly  yellow. 

CHLOROMYXUM  TRIJUGUM  nov.  spec. 
(Figs.  159  to  182] 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Lepomis  me^aloUs  Raf.;  Stony  Creek,  and 
Homer  Park,  HI.  (November).  The  parasite  was  only  found  in  this  species, 
Lepomis  humUis  and  L.  cyanellus  seined  at  the  same  time  being  free  from 
the  infection.  Six  specimens,  three  from  each  of  the  above  mentioned 
localities,  harboured  abundantly  both  free  spores  and  trophozoites  of 
various  stages  of  development  in  the  bile.  The  fish,  from  6.5  to  10.5cm 
long,  were  normal  in  external  appearance  and  the  bladders  did  not  show  any 
particular  abnormality,  compared  with  those  of  other  fish,  as  is  usually 
the  case. 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  float  usually  free  in  the  bile,  younger 
forms  are  most  frequently  attached  to  the  epithelium  of  the  bladder.  Fwm 
extremely  polymorphous,  manifesting  various  shapes  such  as,  almost  circu- 
lar, rounded,  oval,  elongated  or  irregular,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  the  active 
extrusion  and  retraction  of  the  pseudopodia  from  the  body  surface.  Body 
is  highly  transparent  and  colorless  in  both  the  young  and  the  adult.  The 
differentiation  of  protoplasm  into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm,  is  distinctly 
visible  in  vivo  as  well  as  in  stained  preparations,  especially  in  larger  forms 
(Figs.  159  to  165).    The  endoplasm  presents  an  alveolar  structure  without 
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any  enclosure  except  the  nuclei  and  various  stages  of  spore  formation 
(Figs.  161,  165,  168  to  171),  the  alveolar  network  being  smaller  at  the 
periphery  than  in  the  center.  The  ectoplasm  is  a  hyaline,  transparent  and 
homogeneous  layer,  free  from  any  course  granulation  in  fresh  conditions. 
It  shows,  however,  a  very  fine  reticular  structure  in  stained  preparations. 
The  pseudopodia  are  of  two  kinds  in  form,  always,  formed  of  ectoplasm 
alone:  the  fUose  and  bristle-like  form,  sometimes  branching  and  protruding 
from  the  entire  surface  or  from  a  localized  part  of  the  body,  vary  in  length 
from  0.5  to  4m  according  to  the  size  of  the  individual  (Figs.  159,  161,  164). 
This  form  developed,  sometimes,  into  a  thicker  form  with  two  to  four 
branched  finer  processes.  The  blunt,  lobose  pseudopodium  formed  at  a 
kxralized  part  of  the  body  is  well  recognizable  in  larger  individuals.  Fre- 
quently the  filose  and  the  lobose  pseudopodia  are  formed  on  a  trophozoite 
at  the  same  time.  The  movements  of  the  blunt  pseudopodia  were  striking 
in  some  specimens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  observation,  ten  minues  after 
the  bile  was  removed  from  the  host,  two  club-shaped  pseudopodia  (Figs. 
161  to  163)  which  were  extruded  from  a  trophozoite,  the  largest  diameter  of 
which  being  20/i>  moved  very  actively  in  the  semicircular  area  changing  their 
forms,  showing  maximum  length  of  20^.  In  about  thirty  minutes,  they 
were  retracted  and  from  the  same  place,  a  short,  oval-shaped  pseudopodium 
was  seen  to  be  extruded,  which  remained  in  the  same  position  for  some 
time  without  great  change  of  form  (Fig.  164).  In  another  case,  a  tropho- 
zoite with  a  very  broad  and  rounded  pseudopodium  extruded  actively  two 
to  three  rounded  smaller  processes  at  its  extremity  (Figs.  165  to  167). 
After  fifteen  minutes  the  pseudopodium  was  retracted,  the  ectoplasm 
forming  a  uniformly  thick  layer  around  the  endoplasm.  The  observations 
were  done  at  room  temperature  in  hanging  drop  preparations,  sealed  with 
vaseline  and  paraffin,  by  using  comp.  oc.  12  and  apo.  imm.  ob.  2mm., 
which  caused  no  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  parasites.  The  change  of 
form  and  especially  that  of  pseudopodia,  was  clearly  observed  for  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  under  the  above  mentioned  conditions  after  the  bile 
was  removed  from  the  host.  The  trophozoites  when  kept  for  sixteen  hours 
at  room  temperature,  underwent  degeneration  and  disintegrated,  setting 
free  the  spores  which  were  formed  in  them. 

No  active  multiplication  by  plasmotomy,  was  observed  in  vivo.  In 
fixed  preprations,  however,  forms  that  suggested  the  occurrence  of  the  pro- 
cess in  the  present  myxosporidian,  were  recognized.  As  was  stated  before, 
the  pseudopodia  are  always  formed  of  the  ectoplasm  and  as  each  portion 
of  these  dividing  forms  has  many  nuclei,  the  author  is  inclined  to  record 
the  presence  of  plasmotomy  in  the  present  form. 

Size  varies  greatly.  The  monosporous  form  10m  by  14m,  disporous 
15m  by  25m  &iid  polysporous  30m  by  50m,  the  largest  individual,  developing 
and  containing  more  than  200  spores,  was  300m  by  50m. 
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Spore:  Generally  circular  in  front  view;  oval  in  side  view.  Shell  com- 
paratively thick,  consequently  the  coiled  polar  filament  is  frequently  indis- 
tinct. Sutural  ridge  straight  and  distinct.  Each  valve  has  a  thick  straight, 
sometimes  slightly  zigzag-form  ridge  that  runs  parallel  to  the  sutural  line, 
so  that  in  side  v-iew,  three  distinct  ridges  encircling  the  spore  are  recogniaed 
(Figs.  177  and  180).  From  each  of  these  two  ridges,  eight  to  twelve  short 
ridges  are  directed  toward  the  center  of  each  valve,  which  can  distinctly 
be  observed  on  the  spores  stained  with  Heidenhain's  iron  heniatojcylin 
{Figs.  179  and  180).  They  can  be  seen  as  faint  markings  rising  from  the 
margin  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  spore,  in  front  view  of  fresh  spores. 
Four  pyriform  polar  capsules  of  slightly  different  size  open  their  foramina 
independently  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  spore  (Figs.  178  and  181).  The 
sporoplasm,  granular  and  finely  reticular,  shows  almost  always  two  nuclei 
when  stained.  Dimensions  in  vivo:  length  and  breadth  8  to  lO/i,  thickness 
5  to  7p,  polar  capsules  3  to  5fi  by  2  to  3f<,  length  of  polar  filament  32  to 
40p  (H,0„  KOH). 

Remarks:  In  carefully  made  smear  of  the  bile,  a  number  of  empty 
spores  which  had  been  seen  in  fresh  hanging  drop  preparations,  and  often 
spores,  in  which  the  sporoplasm  with  two  elongated  nuclei  seemed  to  leave 
the  shell  (Fig.  182),  were  recognized.  As  this  particular  spore  was  found 
close  to  a  thicker  mass  of  the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder  in  the  smear,  it  can 
hardly  be  thought  that  the  mechanical  pressure  during  the  preparation 
lead  to  the  mission  of  the  sporoplasm  from  the  spore.  It  is  possible,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  of  the  germination  of  the 
spore  in  the  host  in  which  they  were  developed,  as  was  reported  by  the 
aathor  in  Nosema  b^mbyds  Nigeli  (Katio,  1916). 

CHLOROMYXUM  CATOSTOMI  nov.  spec. 
[Figs.  560  and  561] 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Catoibtmus  commersonii  L&c.;  Salt  Forit, 
Urbana,  111.  (October).    Four  fish,  from  8  to  14cm.;  apparently  nonnal. 

Vegetative  form:  Form  usually  rounded,  with  filjfonn  pseudopodia. 
Majority  attached  to  the  epithelium,  a  few  being  free  in  the  bile.  Bo^fy 
colorless.  Protoplasm  is  not  well  differentiated.  Endoplasm  occupying 
the  entire  body  is  of  granular  structure  with  vacuoles  and  refiingent 
spherules.  Size:  from  IS  to  SS/i.  When  kept  for  16  hours  in  a  refrigerator, 
the  trophozoites  liberated  the  spores.  The  number  of  spores  in  each  tro- 
phozoite is  usually  2  or  3,  rarely  5  to  6.  Active  plasmotomic  multiplication 
observed  when  examined.  Spores  were  comparatively  small  in  number, 
while  the  trophozoites  were  attached  abundantly  to  the  epithelium  of  the 
gall-bladder.    Disporous  and  polysporous. 

Spore:  Form  approximately  spherical  in  front  view;  oval  in  profile. 
Shell  with  very  fine  striations  which  run  parallel  to  the  sutural  ridge  that 
is  fairly  well  marked.    Rounded  polar  capsules  almost  of  same  size,  have 
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independent  openings  at  the  anterior  end.  Coiled  polar  filament  indis- 
tinct. Abnormal  spores  with  five  polar  capsules  are  sometimes  seen. 
Dimensions  of  fixed  spores:  length  Sfij  breadth  7n,  thickness  5  to  6/i,  polar 
capsules  2  to  2.5a(  by  1.5^- 

CHLOROMYXUM  WARDI  nov.  spec. 
[Figs.  632  to  642] 

Habitat:  In  the  gall-bladder  of  Oncorhynchus  nerka:  Klutina  Lake, 
Alaska  (August).  A  single  gall-bladder  collected  and  preserved  in  formol 
by  Professor  Ward,  was  found  to  harbor  the  present  species.  The  study 
was  done  on  preserved  material  and  on  stained  smear  preparations. 

Vegetative  form:  Young  trophozoites  (Fig.  632)  show  ameboid  form, 
and  are  mostly  multinucleated.  The  protoplasm  is  not  well  differentiated 
either  in  unstained  material  or  in  stained  specimens.  It  is  granulated 
thruout  the  body,  and  is  vacuolated  at  places.  The  smallest  form  mea- 
sured was  18m  in  largest  diameter.  The  shape  of  the  body  suggests  its 
possession  of  ameboid  movements  when  alive,  altho  the  writer  could  not 
examine  fresh  specimens.  Large  trophozoites  in  which  the  spore  forma- 
tion had  partly  been  completed  are  generally  rounded  with  reticular  proto- 
plasm. Size  varies  to  some  extent.  The  trophozoite  shown  in  figure  633 
contains  six  mature  spores  and  is  23m  iu  largest  diameter.  The  largest 
one  found  was  38  by  30m,  showing  ten  spores  and  nuclei.  Each  spore 
appears  to  develop  independently  from  a  single  sporoblast.  Disporous 
and  polysporous. 

Spore:  Rounded  P3rramidal  in  front  view  (Figs.  640  and  641);  circular 
in  transverse  section  (Fig.  638).  The  shell  is  thickened  near  the  posterior 
margin  (Figs.  640  and  641).  Sutural  line  is  not  straight,  the  ridge  being 
fairly  distinct.  The  striations  on  the  shell  vary  to  a  considerable  extent 
(Figs.  634  to  637  and  639).  Four  polar  capsules  at  the  anterior  end, 
mostly  unequal  in  size  and  shape.  The  coUed  polar  filament  is  invisible 
in  formol  material.  Potassium  hydrate  solution  does  not  cause  its  extru- 
sion in  the  preserved  spores.  The  sporoplasm  is  finely  granular  with  two 
nudeL  Dimensions  of  unstained  preserved  spores:  diameter  7.5  to  9fi, 
polar  capsule  3  by  2.5m. 

Remarks:  The  writer  was  able  to  study  forty  specimens  of  gall-bladder 
of  Alaskan  fishes,  chiefly  of  salmon,  which  have  been  collected  by  Professor 
Henry  B.  Ward,  during  the  summer  of  1919,  for  which  he  wishes  to  express 
his  deepest  appreciation.  The  examination  of  these  specimens  showed 
that  myxosporidia  were  found  only  in  one  of  the  gall-bladders,  and  that 
q)ecimen  presented  a  fairly  heavy  infection  of  the  present  spedes. 

Famfly    SPHAEROSPORIDAE    Davis 
1917       Spkaerasporidae  Davis  1917  :  219 

The  characters  of  the  family  are  described  on  page  57. 
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Genus     SPHAEROSPORA     Th^Iohan 
1892       SpUtnsfora  ThdohsD  1892  :  167 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  57. 
Tjfpe  species:  Spkanospora  iHvergrm  Thelohan. 

SPHAEROSPORA  DIVERGENS  Thelohan 

[Figs.  183  to  186] 

1S95        Spkarroipora  dhcrgtns  Thflohan  1895  :  339-340 

1912        SpkaTTospora  dhertms  Paria  191Z  :  289 

1912        Sphaerospora  dha-sms  Aueiitoch  1912  :  41-42 

Habitat:  Urinarv  tubules  of  kidney  of  Blennius  pholis  L.,  Crenilabrvs 
melops  L.,  C.  pavo  Cuv.  et  V,  and  urinarj-  bladder  of  Htppoglossoidts 
limandoides;  Concarneau,  Roscoff,  Napoli  (July),  Smalfjorden. 

Vegetative  form:  Rounded  discoidal  or  spherical  or  more  or  less 
elongate.  Ectoplasm  transparent,  without  real  pseudopodium.  Move- 
ments extremely  slow,  Endoplasm,  granular,  contains  fat  globules  and 
small  yellowish  granules.  Size  of  sporulaling  individuals:  65/i  by  55m 
tiQfi  by  25(1,  60^  by  20(1,  etc,  Polysporous  (Thelohan);  monosporous.  and 
dis porous  (Auerbach). 

Spore:  Spherical.  Shell  with  fine  striations.  Tvfo  polar  capsules 
divergent;  coiled  polar  filament  visible  in  fresh  state.  Sporoplasm  fills  the 
extracapsular  ca\'ity  of  the  spore.  Dimensions:  lOji  in  diameter,  often 
10/1  by  12pi,  the  larger  diameter  coinciding  with  sutural  plane,  thickness 
8;i  (Auerbach),  polar  capsules  about  4(i  long,  length  of  polar  filament 
20  to  25fi. 

SPHAEROSPORA  ELEGANS  Th«ohan 


[Figs.  187  and  188] 

1890 

Iliikihui 

1890: 

: 193-209 

1892 

Sphaerospora  elttaiu                  ThiloliMi 

1892 

;  167-175 

1894 

elegant                                     Guriey 

1894: 

:2«6 

1895 

sphaerospora  eUgans                  Thelohan 

189S 

:  338-339 

1909 

1909a 

:71 

1912 

sphaerospora  dtgans                  Puisi 

1912: 

289 

Habitat:  Renal  tubules  of  kidney,  connective  tissue  of  ovary  and 
urinary  bladder  of  Gasterosttus  aculeatus  L.,  G.  pungitus  L.,  Lota  mlgaris 
Cuv.,    Phoxinus  lanis   L.;   Paris,   Bretagne,    Karlsruhe,    Lake   Gardft. 

Vegetative  form:  Rounded  or  slightly  elongated,  not  exceeding  20  to 
25fi  in  diameter.  Protoplasm  homogeneous,  very  finely  granular,  contains 
numerous  refractive  globules,  probably  of  fatty  nature.  Pseudopodit 
lobose.    Movements  slow.     Disporous. 

*Miq>iinted  u  Sphaeromyta  eSegans. 
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Spore:  Spherical,  somewhat  attenuated  at  the  anterior  end.  Sutural 
ridge  present,  terminating  in  a  small  projection  at  each  end  of  the  spore. 
Two  polar  capsules  spherical.  Coiled  polar  filament  not  visible  in  fresh 
state.    Dimensions:  diameter  10/a  in  average,  sutural  diameter  about  11^. 

SPHAEROSPORA  ROSTRATA  Th61ohan 

[Fig.  189] 
1895       Spkaerospora  roskata  Th61ohan  1895  :  3J9 

Habitat:  Malpighian  bodies  of  kidney  of  Mugil  sp.;   Rosco£F,   Le 
Croisic,  Le  Vivier-sur-mer,  Marseille,  Banyuls. 
Vegetative  form:  Not  described. 

Sphore:  Subspherical.  Shell  shows  deep  longitudinal  striations  which 
end  in  sharp  spinous  edges  at  the  posterior  end.  Sutural  ridge  well 
marked.  Anterior  part  shows  enlargement  of  quadrangular  lamella,  which 
is  spinous  in  side  view.  Dimensions:  10  to  II/jl  in  diameter,  sutural 
diameter  1  to  2/a  longer,  length  of  polar  filament  40/a. 

Remarks:  The  parasites  cause  the  degeneration  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies. 

SPHAEROSPORA  MASOVICA  Cohn 

[Figs.  190  to  192] 

1902        Spkaerospora  masovica  Cohn  1902  :  628-632 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Abramis  brama  L.;  Mauersee. 

Vegetative  form:  Polymorphous,  due  to  active  movements.  Trans- 
parent and  colorless,  while  in  motion.  Endoplasm  highly  granular,  contains 
yellowish  enclosures.  Ectoplasm  hyaline,  forms  a  narrow  layer  around  the 
body,  occasionally  developing  into  a  blunt  lobose  pseudopodium.  Pseudo- 
podia  of  two  kinds;  lobose  and  filose,  also  intermediate  forms.  Filiform 
pseudopodia  are  formed  and  retracted  more  slowly  than  the  lobose. 
Plasmotomy  is  of  probable  occurrence.  Two  spores  are  formed  in  each 
pansporoblast.  Size  variable:  10/a  (with  no  spore),  18/a  (with  sporoblasts), 
29m  (with  4  sporoblasts),  38^  (with  22  sporoblasts).  Disporous(?),  poly- 
sporous. 

Spore:  Spherical.  Sutural  ridge  well  marked.  Polar  capsules  and 
sporoplasm  are  comparatively  small,  the  former  convergent.  By  warming 
the  spore,  polar  filament  is  extruded  and  at  the  same  time  two  filaments 
(^'starren  F&den")  are  made  visible  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  sutural  plane. 
Sporoplasm  with  two  nuclei,  no  vacuole  being  present.  Dimensions:, 
diameter  S/a,  length  of  polar  filament  38^1  length  of  sutural  filament  14^. 

Remarks:  Cohn  did  not  observe  free  spores  in  the  gall-bladder.  He, 
however,  saw  many  free  spores,  separated  from  each  other,  in  the  intestine, 
concluding  that  the  body  and  pansporoblast  membrane  of  trophozoites, 
are  destroyed  in  the  intestine,  setting  the  spores  free. 
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SPHAEROSPORA  PLATESSAE  Woodcock  J 

[Figs.  193  and  194]  ^M 

1904        SphatTosPara  plalissat  Woodcock  1901  :  59~«0  ' 

Habitat:  Otic -capsule  of  PleuronecUs  platessa  L.;  England. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  opaque  masses  about  1mm,  in  diameter. 
The  cartilage  was  greatly  hypertropiiied,    Polysporous  (presumably). 

Spore:  Spherical.  Shell  unornamenled.  Two  polar  capsules.  Sporo- 
plasm  with  several  refractive  granules,  but  without  any  vacuole.  Dimen- 
sions: diameter  8  to  9/i,  length  of  polar  filament  about  70fi. 

Remarks:  Woodcock  placed  this  species  provisionally  in  the  genus 
as  he  could  not  examine  any  fresh  material,  but  had  studied  smears  only. 

SPHAEROSPORA  ANGULATA  Fujita 

[Figs.  195  to  197] 

1912       Sfkaerotpora  anpdala  Fujiu  1912  :  261-262 

Habitat:  Kidney  of  CypHnus  carpio  L.,  Carassius  auratus  L.;  Sapporo 
(Nippon). 

Vegetative  form:  Only  description:  "The  number  of  the  spore  in  the 
sporoblast  is  in  this  case  always  less  than  in  the  others,  rarely  exceeding 
two." 

Spore:  Somewhat  triangular,  with  convex  sides,  oval  in  sideview. 
Slightly  pointed  at  the  mid-posterior  margin  of  the  spore.  Shell  very  thin, 
faintly  marked  with  concentric  striations.  Two  oblong  polar  capsules 
are  of  unequal  size.  Dimensions:  length  7  to  S/i.  breadth  6  to  7/*,  thickness 
5(i,  length  of  largest  polar  capsule  .^.8(i,  length  of  polar  filament  twice  as 
long  as  that  of  the  spore. 

SPHAEROSPORA  POLYMORPHA  Davis 

[Figs.  198  and  199] 

1917       Sphaerospora  p^lymerfka         Dsvi*  1917  :  231-232 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Opsanus  tau;  Beaufort  0uQe,  July). 

Vegetative  form:  Elongate,  but  never  very  irregular  in  shape.  Slowly 
ameboid.  Body  colorless.  Ectoplasm  clearly  seen  in  younger  forms, 
forming  one  to  several  large  lobate  pseudopodia,  which  in  turn  extrude 
several  short,  conical  pseudopodia.  In  larger  forms,  ectoplasm  is,  often, 
recognizable  only  at  ends  of  pseudopodia,  which  in  such  cases  are  composed 
chiefly  of  endoplasm.  Endoplasm  granular,  vacuolated  in  some  smaHei 
forms,  but  in  larger  individuals  vacuoles  are  indistinct  or  absent;  small  fat 
globules  abundant  in  large  form?;  numbers  of  rounded  sporoblast  cells 
can  be  distinctly  seen.  Size  of  large  trophozoites  35^  by  50fi.  Disporons 
and  polysporous  (polysporous  forms  rarely  contain  many  spores  at  the 
same  time). 
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Spore:  Spherical,  sometimes  slightly  compressed  infero-superiorly. 
Sutural  ridge;  on  each  side  are  a  number  of  concentric  stnations  extending 
around  each  valve  parallel  to  sutural  line.  Polar  capsules  pyriform  and 
large.  Coiled  polar  filaments  indistinct.  Sporoplasm  finely  granular. 
Dimensions:  diameter  7  to  IO/a,  (8^  in  average),  polar  capsules  4  to  5^  by 
2  to  2.5m. 

SPHAEROSPORA  sp.  Davis 

1917  Sfhaerospora  sp.  Davis  1917  :  213 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Lepisosteus  platystomus;  Gainesville,  Fla. 
Vegetative  form:  No  description. 
Spore:  Not  described. 

SPHAEROSPORA  sp.  Southwell  et  Prashad 

1918  Sphaerospara  sp.  Southwdl  and 

Piashad  1918  :  347-348 

Habitat:  Under  the  scales  of  Barilius  barna;  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ruby  Mines,  Burma  (Jime). 

Vegetative  form:  The  cysts  occurred  in  very  large  numbers,  one  imder 
each  scale. 

Spore:  Authors'  description:  "The  poor  condition  of  the  material  did 
not  allow  of  a  complete  account  of  its  structure,  but  the  bicapsulate, 
rounded  structure  of  its  spores  places  it  undoubtedly  in  the  genus  Sphaero- 
spora  Thflohan." 

SPHAEROSPORA  CARASSII  nov.  spec. 
[Figs.  200  to  204] 

Habitat:  Gill  filament  of  Carassius  carassius  L.;  Tokio  (February). 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  small  ameboid  in  groups  or  in  diffused 
condition  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  gill  filament.  No  cyst  formation. 
The  number  of  trophozoites  in  groups  is  generally  small.  The  largest 
group  foimd  in  sections  was  96^  by  36m,  the  macroscopical  examination 
always  failing  to  trace  the  parasites.  The  trophozoites,  10  to  20^  long, 
with  poorly  differentiated  protoplasm  and  usually  reticular  endoplasm 
without  any  particular  enclosure  (Fig:  200).  Ameboid  movements  not 
observed.  Schizogonic  multiplication  rapid,  each  of  the  daughter  indivi- 
duals developing  into  two  spores.  Disporous.  Other  sporous  characters 
could  not  be  determined. 

Spore:  Spherical  in  front  and  side  views,  tho  form  variable  to  some 
extent  (Figs.  201-203).  Shell  smooth.  Sutural  ridge  fairly  distinct.  Two 
polar  capsules,  broadly  pyriform,  of  equal  size  and  convergent,  located  at 
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the  anterior  end,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sutural  plane.  Coiled  polar 
filament  highly  distinct  (5  to  6  times)  in  vivo.  Sporoplasm  granular,  shows 
two  nuclei  when  stained;  no  vacuole  of  any  nature.  Dimensions  in  vivo: 
diameter  8  to  13^,  polar  capsules  4  to  5m  by  2.5  to  3.5^,  length  of  polar 
filament  35  to  40m  (KOH  or  pressure). 

Remarks:  No  species  of  the  genus,  has  ever  been  found  in  the  branchiae. 
The  characters  of  the  spore,  however,  compel  the  writer  to  place  the 
form  in  the  present  genus. 

Genus    SINUOLINEA    Davis 
1917       Sinuolmea  Davis  1917  :  219 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  57. 
Type  species:  Sinuolinea  dimorpha  Davis, 

SINUOLINEA  DIMORPHA  Davis 
[Figs.  205  to  213] 

1916  Sfhatrospara  dimorpha  Davis  1916:33^377 

1917  Sinuolinea  dimorpha  Davis  1917  :  232-233 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  and  ureter  of  Cynoscion  regalis;  Beaufort. 

Vegetative  form:  Disporous  and  polysporous  trophozoites  differ 
distinctly  from  each  other.  Disporous  trophozoites  irregular,  colorless, 
transparent  and  show  slow  movements.  When  attached  to  the  epithelium, 
rounded  with  one  to  several  pseudopodia.  Differentiation  of  protoplasm 
distinct.  Occasionally  endoplasm  contains  one  or  more  erythrocytes. 
Average  diameter  of  full-grown  form  25  to  30/i. 

Polysporous  form:  when  attached  to  the  bladder  epithelium,  the  free  end 
is  drawn  out  into  a  long,  cylindrical  process,  covered  with  numerous  short, 
hairlike  ectoplasmic  processes.  While  not  movable,  these  processes  are 
readily  absorbed  and  reformed.  When  the  trophozoite  is  detached  from 
the  epithelium,  the  larger  end  gives  rise  to  numerous  conical  or  arborescent 
pseudopodia,  by  means  of  which  the  trophozoite  moves  slowly.  Endoplasm 
extends  into  the  proximal  portion  of  large  pseudopodia.  It  is  granular 
and  vacuolated,  contains  numerous  fat  globules,  refractive  granules, 
yellowish  crystals  (hematoidin?)  and  erythrocytes  in  various  stages  of 
disintegration.  Endoplasm  also  contains  gemmules,  each  composed  of 
outer  layer  and  finely  granular  central  portion.  Size  varies  greatly:  up  to 
575m  by  90m. 

Spore:  Spherical.  Sutural  ridge  wxU  marked.  Polar  capsules  large 
and  spherical.  Sporoplasm  forms  a  rounded  granular  mass.  Dimensions: 
diameter  15/u,  diameter  of  polar  capsules  4.5m,  length  of  polar  filament 
27  to  35m. 
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SINUOLINEA  CAPSULARIS  Davis 
[Figs.  214  to  216] 
1917       Sinudmea  capsuhris  Davis  1917  :  213 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Faralichthys  albiguilus,  F,  detUalus, 
Spkeroides  maculatus;  Beaufort  (July,  August). 

Vegetative  form:  Rounded  to  irregular  shape.  Body  colorless  or  light 
yellow.  Progressive  movements  slow.  Pseudopodia  large  branched  or 
arborescent,  formed  entirely  of  ectoplasm.  Ectoplasm  transparent  and 
usually  granular,  merging  gradually  with  the  endoplasm.  Endoplasm 
contains  numberous  fat  globules.  In  large  trophozoites,  gemmules  are 
observed.  The  gemmules  are  more  finely  granular  and  more  transparent 
than  the  surrounding  protoplasm  and  are  practically  identical  with  the 
small,  free  trophozoites.  Trophozoites  containing  several  gemmules  are 
usually  rounded  and  motionless  and  appear  to  be  more  or  less  degenerate. 
Disintegration  of  such  trophozoites  were  actually  observed.  Sporulating 
trophozoites  were  rare  and  were  never  seen  to  contain  gemmules.  Size  up 
to  40/A  in  diameter.    Disporous  and  polysporous(?). 

Spore:  Spherical,  sometimes  slightly  elongated.  Sutural  plane  much 
twisted  on  its  axis.  Sutural  ridge  very  distinct.  Polar  capsules  and  cap- 
sulogenous  cells  large  occupying  more  than  one-half  of  the  cavity  of  spore. 
Coiled  polar  filament  distinct.  Sporoplasm  granular  contains  numerous 
fat  globules.  Dimensions:  diameter  12  to  14^,  diameter  of  polar  capsules 
4.5^,  length  of  polar  filament  50^. 

SINUOLINEA  ARBORESCENS  Davis 
[Figs.  217  and  218] 
1917       SinuoUnea  arbarescens  Davis  1917  :  233 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Siphostonta  fioridae;  Beaufort 
Vegetative  form:  Rounded  or  irregular.  Body  colorless  or  light  yellow. 
Actively  ameboid,  forming  large  arborescent  pseudopodia  of  ectoplasm. 
Ectoplasm  well  developed,  hyaline  and  homogeneous.  Endoplasm  coarsely 
granular,  sometimes  containing  a  few  fat  globules.  Larger  trophozoites 
are  less  active  and  the  ectoplasm  less  distinct.  In  sporulating  trophozoites 
the  ectoplasm  may  entirely  disappear,  the  entire  trophozoite  consisting  of 
a  coarsely  granular  mass.  Diameter  of  rounded  sporulating  trophozoites 
75m-     Polysporous. 

Spore:  Rounded,  in  front  view,  slightly  elongated  in  the  anterior  end 
view.  Polar  capsules  large.  Sutural  ridge  prominent,  makes  a  character- 
istic S-shaped  turn  on  the  anterior  end.  Coiled  polar  filaments  distinct. 
Dimensions:  length  15^,  breadth  12^,  diameter  of  polar  capsules  S/jl, 
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SINUOLINEA  OPACITA  Davis 
[Fig.  219] 
1917       SiHudinta  opaeita  Davis  1017  :  234 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  PtJfo/icAMj'sa/ii^MWiw;  Beaufort  (August). 

Vegetative  form:  Rounded  or  slightly  irregular.  Body  colorless  and 
opaque,  Movements  slow,  Pseudopodia  short  lobose.  Ectoplasm  not 
distinct,  except  around  ends  of  pseudopodia,  where  it  forms  a  thin  hyaline 
layer.  Endoplasm  opaque,  finely  granular,  with  numerous  greenish -yellow 
fat  globules  varying  greatly  in  size.  Diameter  of  rounded  sporulating 
trophozoites  22/j,  exceptionally  large  trophozoites  lOO^i.    Djsporous. 

Spore:  Nearly  spherical,  with  flattened,  lateral  appendages  extending 
from  the  posterior  side.  Sutural  plane  slightly  twisted  on  its  axis.  Sutural 
ridge  distinct.  Polar  capsules  large.  Coiled  polar  filament  distinct. 
Sporoplasm  finely  granular,  containing  several  comparatively  large  fat 
globules.    Dimensions:  diameter  12  to  13^1,  diameter  of  polar  capsules  4fi. 

SINUOLINEA  BRACHIOPHORA  Davis 
[Fig-  2201 
1917       ^HNkrfMW  braekicpicra  Davis  1917  :  234 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Paralickthys  albigutlus;  Beaufort  (August 
only  in  one  fish). 

Vegetative  form:  Rounded  to  somewhat  irregular.  Body  colorless. 
Ectoplasm  hyaline.  Endoplasm  granular,  with  numerous  large  fat  glob- 
ules.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Nearly  spherical,  with  a  long  lateral  appendage  from  each 
valve.  These  appendages  are  empty  except  at  extreme  distal  end,  which 
contains  a  granular  mass,  probably  the  remains  of  the  parietal  celL  Sutural 
plane  slightly  oblique  to  longitudinal  axis.  Sutural  ridge  distinct.  Polar 
capsules  and  capaulogenous  cells  large,  occupying  more  than  half  of  cavity 
of  spore.  Sporoplasm  finely  granular.  Dimensions:  length  exclusive  (tf 
appendages  9  to  llfi,  length  of  appendages  18  to  22it,  breadtli  of  spore  9fi, 
diameter  of  polar  capsules  3.5;i. 

Remarks:  Davis  mentions  that  in  many  respects  this  species  is  very 
similar  to  S.  ofacila,  which  occurs  in  the  same  host. 

Suborder     PLATYSPOREA    nom.  nov. 

The  definition  of  the  subwder  is  recorded  on  page  57. 

Family     MYXIDIIDAE     Thilohan 
1S92       Uysididla  HiOoIuii  1892 :  173, 175 

1893       MftUUdae  Guiley  1893 :  413 

The  characters  of  the  family  are  described  on  page  57. 
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Genus    MYXIDIUM    BtitschU 


1882       MyMkm 


BtLtachli 


1882  :  Fl.  38 


The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  58. 
Type  species:  Myxidium  lieherkUhni  Blitschli. 


MYXIDIUM  LIEBERKUHNI  BtitschU 
[Figs.  221  to  240] 


1854 

• 

Lid)erk(ihn 

1854  : 5-«,  349 

1879 

Leuckart 

1879  :  246 

1881 

BtLtachli 

1881:63^-648 

1882 

MyxUium  KdterkUkni 

BtLtachli 

1882  :  593-595 

1883 

Balbiani 

1883  :  201-202, 274-275 

1891 

Myxidium  UdterkOkni 

PfdfFer 

1891  :  20, 91, 105, 127 

1894 

Myxidium  Udferkiihui 

Gurley 

1894  :  283-289 

1895 

Myxidium  UeberkUkui 

Th^han 

1895  :  340 

1895 

Myxidium  Kdferkiiimi 

Cohn 

1895  : 5-36 

1898 

Myxidium  UOerkiUmi 

Dofldn 

1898  :  229, 341 

1902 

Myxidium  lieberkilkni 

Prenant 

1902a  :  200-217 

1902 

Myxidium  lidferkukni 

Laveranand 

Mesnil 

1902  :  469-472 

1906 

Myxidium  UdferkHkni 

L^ger  and  Hesse  1906  :  720 

1909 

Myxidium  UeberkUkni 

Aueii>ach 

1909a:  71 

1912 

Myxidium  UeberkUkm 

Schroder 

1912  :  326-327 

1912 

Myxidium  lieberkilkni 

Parisi 

1912  :  286 

1916 

Myxidium  U^erkHkni 

Mavor 

1916a  :  66-68 

1916 

Myxidium  KeberkUkni 

Mayor 

1916b  :  373-378 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Esox  lucius  L.,  Lota  lota  L.  (L.  vulgaris)) 
France,  Canada  (Georgian  Bay),  U.  S.  A.,  (Wisconsin,  Lake  Mendota), 
Italy  (Lago  Maggiore,  Lago  di  Como,  Milano),  Germany. 

Vegetative  form:  Form  variable  with  lobose  or  immovable  filiform 
pseudopodia.  Clear  differentiation  of  protoplasm.  Cohn  described  third 
layer  of  protoplasm  (mesoplasm).  Endoplasm  yellowish  in  older  tropho- 
zoites, contains  yellow  globules,  fat  globules  and  hematoidin  crystals. 
Size  varying  with  age  up  to  a  maximum  length  of  300^  by  a  breadth  of 
136^  (Biitschli).  Plasmotomous  multiplication  active.  Cohn  described 
budding  of  larger  forms,  while  Laveran  et  Mesnil  observed  only  the  division 
of  smaller  forms.  Each  pansporoblast  develops  into  two  spores.  Poly- 
sporous. 

Spore:  Elongated  fusiform.  Shell  with  longitudinal  striations.  Polar 
capsule  at  each  end  of  the  spore.  The  longer  axis  of  polar  capsules  coincides 
with  that  of  spore.  Dimensions:  length  18  to  20^1  width  5  to  6^.  Mavor's 
measurement:  polar  capsules  5^  by  2.5  to  3/a,  length  of  polar  filament 
40  to  45^. 
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MYXIDIUM  INCURVATUM  Thflohan 
[Figs.  241  to  251] 


1892 

Myadium  ?  incurvaium 

Thflohu 

1892a 

:  1093-1094 

1895 

TWlohan 

1895: 

;341 

1913 

Mysidium  iHcunaium 

pMisi 

1912 

: 286-287 

1912 

Auerbach 

1912 

:4,39 

1916 

Myxidium  incuroaium 

Gcorgfvitch 

1916, 

:  90-91 

1917 

Myxidium  tncurvalum 

Davis 

1917 

:  234-235 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Xerophis  atquortus  L.,  .V.  annulatus,  .V. 
lumbrici/ormis,  Blennius  pliolis  L.,  Cailionymus  lyra  L.,  Fundulus  majaiis, 
Gambusia  affinis.  Hippocampus  breviroslris,  Mugil  lepkalus,  Scorpaena 
scrofa  L.,  Syngnalhus  acas  L.,  S.  typhle;  Roscoff,  Concarneau,  Marseille, 
Banyuls.  Napoli,  Bergen,  Monaco,  Beaufort  (July). 

Vegetative  form:  Th^lohan  describes  as  follows:  Trophozoites  usually 
small,  sometimes  reaching  a  considerable  size.  Pseudopodia  lobose. 
Protoplasm  pale  and  finely  granular  with  refractive  globules,  Disporous. 
According  to  Parisi  and  Davis  rarely  monosporous.  Georg^vitch  observed 
apparently  the  polysporous  form. 

Parisi's  form:  ectoplasm  hyaline,  endoplasm  granular.  Monosporous 
form  25pi  long. 

Davis's  form:  lobose  pseudopodia,  occasionally  being  drawn  out  into  a 
long  process.  Many  trophozoites  often  cling  together  closely.  Diameter 
of  rounded  disporous  forms  about  13  to  15;*,  that  of  monosporous  forms 
about  10  to  llfj. 

Spore:  Thflohan's  description  is  as  follows;  Irregular  fusiform.  Long- 
est axis  curved  into  S-form,  both  ends  sharply  pointed  and  directed  toward 
opposite  directions.  Polar  capsule  opening  on  opposite  side  of  the  spore, 
in  some  spores  the  axis  of  the  polar  capsules  being  parallel  to  each  other. 
Dimensions:  length  8  to  %,  breadth  4  to  Sp,  length  of  polar  filament  10 
to  15fi. 

Parisi  gave  the  following  dimensions;  length  10  to  iZii.,  breadth  5  to 
6m,  length  of  polar  capsule  3^,  length  of  polar  filament  28(i. 

According  to  Georgfvitch,  young  spores  are  not  curved  (Fig.  245). 

Davis's  form;  Polar  filaments  when  extruded  in  HCl  remained  tightly 
coiled.  Dimensions:  length  8  to  9ft,  width  5  to  6ju,  diameter  of  polar 
capsule  about  3^. 

Remarks:  As  are  shown  in  figures,  Davis's  form  seems  to  be  some- 
what different  from  the  European  forms. 
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MYXIDIUM  SPHAERICUM  Th61ohaii 

[Fig.  252] 

1895        MyMium  sfhericum  (corr. 

sphamcum)  TbOobBH  1895  :  341^342 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Belone  acus  {Belone  belone  L.);  Banyuls, 
Le  Vivier-sur-Mer. 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  spherical  or  subspherical,  not  exceeding 
20  to  22fjL  in  diameter  with  lobose  pseudopodia  formed  from  the  entire 
surface.  Endoplasm  granular,  contains  small  refractive  granules.  Dis- 
porous. 

Spore:  Form  similar  to  M.  incurvatum,  but  much  greater.  Coiled  polar 
filament  distinctly  visible  in  fresh  spore.  Dimensions:  length  15  to  20^, 
width  7  to  8/*,  length  of  polar  filament  60/*  (KOH). 

MYXIDIUM  HISTOPHILUM  Thflohan 

[Fig.  253] 
1895       Myxidium  kistopkOtm  Th61ohan  1895  :  341 

Habitat:  Connective  tissue  of  kidney  and  ovary  of  Leuciscus  phoxinus 
L.  (Phoxinus  laevis  Ag.) ;  France. 

Vegetative  form:  Small  mass. 

Spore:  Fusiform,  being  compressed  at  the  middle  part.  Shell  with 
longitudinal  striations.    Length  of  the  spore  iS/i. 

MYXIDIUM  sp.  Gurley 
[Fig.  254] 

1851  Leydig  1851  :  226, 234 

1852  Leuckart  1852  :  436 
1894  Myxidium  ?  sp.  incert  Guiley  1894  :  290 
1899  Myxidium  sp.                          Labb6  1899:92 

Habitat:  Gall-duct  of  Raja  baiis  L. 
Vegetative  form:  No  description. 
Spore:  Not  described.    One  figure. 

MYXIDIUM  DANILEWSKYI  Laveran 
[Figs.  255  to  257] 

1887  Danilewsky         1887  :  35 

1897  Myxidium  daniUmskyi  Laveian  1897:725-726 

1898  Myxidium  damlewskyi  Laveian  1898:27-30 

Habitat:  Kidney  of  Emys  orbicularis  L.;  France. 

Vegetative  form:  Form  elongated,  circular  in  cross-section,  tapering 
toward  the  ends.  Body  of  greenish  color,  occup3dng  the  lumen  of  the  renal 
tubules  of  the  kidney.    Body  bent  along  the  cavity  of  the  tubule.    Endo- 
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pt&sm  granular,  ectoplasm  covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  as  a 
thin  layer.    Each  pansporoblast  develops  two  spores.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Elongated  fusiform,  similar  to  M.  tieberkUhni,  but  much  smaller. 
Polar  capsule  at  each  end,  extrudes  filament  under  the  action  of  nitric 
acid.  Sporoplasm  granular  with  one  nucleus.  Dimensions:  length  12/i, 
breadth  3  to  4/1. 

MYXIDIUM  GIGANTEUM  Doflein 

[Fig.  258] 

1898       Uyadium  gitatUeuM  Do£dn  189S  :  2S5-2S6 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Raja  asUriaz;  Napoli. 

Vegetative  form:  Rounded  trophozoites.  Lobose  pseudopodia  with 
slow  movement,  show  remarkable  dimensions.  Posterior  portion  forms 
"Stemm-pseudopodien."  Small  form  club-shaped.  Endoplasra  is  of 
yellowish  color.  Diameter  of  large  form  500/i,  of  medium  sized  200;j,  small 
individuals  70-9O;x,  quite  young  ones,  polymorphous  8  to  40*^.  Larger 
individual  up  to  700^  by  180p.  Many  trophozoites  form  a  cyst-like  motion- 
less stage,  in  which  many  individuals  seem  to  be  covered  with  a  common 
gelatinous  envelope.    Each  pansporoblast  forms  two  spores.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Elongated.  Fusiform  in  front  view;  in  side  view,  one  valve 
arch-form,  the  other  being  fiat.  '  Transparent.  Two  polar  capsules,  one 
at  each  end.  Coiled  polar  hlament  is  clearly  seen  in  larger  polar  capsules. 
Dimensions:  length  28fi,  breadth  8^,  polar  capsules  8^  by  4;i,  

MYXIDIUM  BARBATULAE  Cgp&de  ^^^| 

1906       JfyaUJMi  kriotatM  CJpMe  1906:67 

1906       Uytiiiumhorbahdat  CtpMe  1906ft :  15-16 

Habitat:  Kidney  of  Cobitis  barbaiula  L.;  Isire. 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  form  cysts.  Form  and  size  vary 
greatly.    Average  size:  400  to  SOOjn  in  length  and  200/i  in  breadth. 

Spore:  Irregular  fusiform.  Polar  capsule  at  each  end  of  the  spore. 
Shell  longitudinally  striated,  number  being  variable.  Dimensions:  length 
12  to  I5fi,  breadth  about  6it,  polar  capsules  5m  by  2.5  to  3fi. 

MYXIDIUM  GIARDI  CipJde 
[Figs.  259  to  261) 
1906       Myxidiim  pvii  Cipide  t906a :  16;  1906b :  170-113 

1908       MyMitim  giardi  C^)tde  1908    :93-9S 

1908       MyMmm  pvdi  C4>Me  1908a :  8 

Habitat:  Kidney  of  Angailla  vulgaris  Flem.;  Wimereux  (August). 

Vegetative  form:  Subspherical  white  cysts,  800  to  900^  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  a  thick  (up  to  30>i)  membrane,  composed  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  host. 
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Spore:  Irregular  fusiform,  greatly  enlarged  at  the  middle  portion. 
Plane  of  symmetry  of  the  spore  coincides  with  the  sutural  plane.  Shell 
thick  with  9  to  11  longitudinal  striations  on  each  valve,  which  are  more 
clearly  seen  on  spores  stained  with  iron  hematoxylin.  Polar  capsule  at 
each  end.  Coiled  polar  filament  distinct.  Sporoplasm  finely  granular 
with  two  nuclei  and  refringent  globules.  Dimensions  in  vivo:  length  9  to 
10/i,  width  5  to  5.6My  thickness  4.75  to  S/i,  polar  capsules  3.5^  by  l/i. 

MYXIDIUM  PFEIFFERI  Auerbach 

[Figs.  262  to  265] 

1908       MyMUm  pfeifferi  Auerbach  1908:459-464 

1910       MyMium  pfeifferi  Auerbach  1910c :  171-172 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Tinea  vulgaris  Cuv.;  Karlsruhe. 

Vegetative  form:  Observations  in  sections.  More  or  less  flattened, 
disc-form,  often  enrolled.  The  ectoplasm  finely  granular,  without  large 
pseudopodia.  It  is  not  usually  distinguishable  from  the  endoplasm  which 
is  highly  alveolar  and  contains  numerous  nuclei,  but  no  enclosures. 

Spore:  Form  varies  to  some  extent.  Similar  to  Myxidium  lieberkUhni; 
slightly  curved.  Shell  with  fine  longitudinal  striations.  Polar  capsules 
two,  one  at  each  end.  Polar  filament  is  extruded  by  adding  one  drop  of 
water  to  the  smear  of  the  spore,  which  had  been  dessicated  for  24  hours. 
Sporoplasm  with  one  or  two  nuclei,  in  one  case  with  four  small  nuclei, 
which  is  thought  to  be  an  abnormal.  Dimensions:  length  13  to  18^, 
breadth  5.2  to  5.8/a,  length  of  polar  capsule  5.2  to  6^,  length  of  polar  fila- 
ment 45  to  54/A. 

MYXIDIUM  INFLATUM  Auerbach 

[Fig.  266] 


1909 

Myxidium  inJUUum 

Aaeii>ach 

1909  :  72-74 

1909 

Myxidktm  imfiakim 

Auerbach 

1909a:  31 

1910 

Myxidium  infiaktm 

Auerbach 

1910c  :  172 

1912 

Myxidium  injlaium 

Auerbach 

1912  :  39 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Cyclopterus  lumpus  L.;  Bergen  (September). 

Vegetative  form:  Extremely  polymorphous.  Rounded,  spherical, 
or  much  elongated.  Ameboid  movements  very  active.  Differentiation  of 
protoplasm  is  sharp  and  clear,  which  is  best  observed  in  hidividuals  in 
motion;  highly  hyaCne  ectoplasm  forms  very  long  lobose  pseudopodia, 
into  which  granular  endoplasm  flows  in  slowly.  Size  variable.  Rounded 
large  form  44  to  45^  in  diameter.  Fully  grown  spores  are  set  free  from  the 
mother  trophozoite  in  comparatively  short  time.  Spore  formation  similar 
to  that  of  Myxidium  bergense.  Disporous  and  polysporous  (5  spores  in 
maximum). 
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Spore:  Very  broad  compared  with  the  length.  The  longiludinal  asis 
is  curved  in  S  shape.  Polar  capsule  situated  in  opposite  way  at  each  end 
of  the  spore.  Dimension^:  length  20.8  to  23.V,  breadth  13  to  15.6^, 
polar  capsules  7.8*i,  length  of  polar  iilament  90  to  lOO/i  (KOH). 


MYXIDIUM  BERGENSE  Auerbach 


[Fig.  267] 

IWS 

KeysseUt/ 

1908 

:289 

1909 

?  MyxidiuM  sphatricam               Aucrbftcb 

1909; 

75-76 

1910 

Uyxidium  bergtme 

Auerbach 

1910 

:til 

1910 

Uyxidium  btrgmsf 

AuerbBch 

1910c 

:m 

1912 

Myxidium  bergeKsc 

Auerbach 

1912 

:  18-39 

1915 

Uyxidium  bcrttnsi 

Mavor 

1915 

:  30-31 

i 


Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Gadux  vtrens  L.,  G.  aeglefinis,  G.  merlangus, 
Pleuronectes  platessa  and  Sebasles  viviparus,  Melanogrammus  aeglefinis; 
Norway  (Bergen),  Canada  (St,  Andrew,  July  to  September). 

Vegetative  form:  Rounded  or  elongated,  as  the  result  of  formation  of 
various  pseudopodia.  Trophozoites  partly  free,  partly  attached  to  the 
epithelium  of  the  bladder.  Size  up  to  54/i  in  diameter.  Pseudopodia  of 
two  iiinds:  lobose  and  long  filose,  sometimes  slightly  branched.  Mavor 
observed  a  cyst-like  stage  under  certain  conditions,  which,  he  thinks,  may 
be  due  to  some  e.-sceptional  conditions  of  the  parasite.  Plasmogamy. 
Monosporous,  disporous  and  polysporous. 

Spore:  Fusiform.  Main  axis  curved  into  S  shape.  Form,  roughly 
speaking,  very  much  similar  to  that  of  M.  spkaertcum  Th^.  Dimensions; 
length  16.2  to  IQ/x,  breadth  7  to  9p,  length  of  polar  capsules  5,4|i,  length 
of  polar  filament  about  three  times  as  that  of  spore. 

MYXIDIUM  PROCERUM  Auerbach 

[Fig.  268] 

1910       Myxidium  procmum  Auerbadi  1910  :  61-fi2 

1910       Myxidium  proctnm  AuertMch  1910c :  172-173 

1912        Uyxidium  prcctrvm  Auerbach  1912  : 4, 39 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Argentina  situs  As.;  Bergen. 

Vegetative  form:  Not  observed. 

Spore:  Greatly  elongated  and  narrow.  Sporoplasm  with  ooe  or  two 
nuclei.  Dimensions:  length  21.6  to  25.2m,  breadth  3.6  to  in,  lei^th  of 
polar  capsule- 7. 2fi. 

MYXIDIUM  MACKIEI  Bosanquet 
[Figs.  269  to  271] 
1910       Uyxidium  maclM  BoBuiquet  1910 :  436-438 

Habitat:  Renal  tubules  of  kidney  of  Trionyx  ganieticus;  Bombay. 
Observations  on  three  slides. 
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Vegetative  form:  The  largest  trophozoite  160^  by  27^.  No  distinction 
between  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm  could  be  drawn,  except  in  a  few  indi- 
viduals in  which  there  was  a  cyst- wall.  Spores  are  formed  in  pairs.  Proto- 
plasm with  two  kinds  of  nuclei,  some  vesicular,  others  smaller  and  com- 
pact.   Polysporous. 

Spore:  Fusiform  with  rather  pointed  ends.  Shell  finely  striated.  Two 
comparatively  small  polar  capsules,  one  at  each  end.  Sporoplasm  with 
one  or  two  nuclei,  contains,  often,  two  large  vacuoles.  Dimensions: 
length  16m  U  few  17 ij),  breadth  5m  (many  broader  than  this). 

Remarks:  The  discoverer,  J.  P.  Mackie  mentioned  that  the  jmrasites 
did  not  appear  to  excite  any  reaction  in  the  tissue  of  the  host,  the  animal's 
health  being  ima£Fected. 

MYXIDIUM  MACROCAPSULARE  Auerbach 

[Figs.  272  and  273] 

1910       Mysidium  macrocapsvlare        Auerbach  1910 :  440-441 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Scardinius  erythrophthaltnus  L.;  Karlsruhe. 

Vegetative  form:  Not  observed. 

Spore:  Elongated  elliptical  when  viewed  at  right  angles  to  sutural  plane. 
Shell  somewhat  thick  with  longitudinal  striations  parallel  to  the  sutural 
line.  In  side-view,  both  ends  pointed  in  diagonally  opposite  directions. 
Polar  capsules  are  comparatively  large,  one  at  each  end,  opening  at  the 
sharply  pointed  end.  Dimensions:  length  10  to  12/a,  breadth  6^,  polar 
capsules  3  to  4/a. 

Remarks:  No  pathological  change.    Bile  was  clear. 

MYXIDIUM  sp.  Awerinzew 
[Figs.  274  to  276] 


1908 

Myxidium  sp. 

Awennzew 

1908  :  33,  43, 45,  55 

1909 

MyxUium  sp. 

Awerinzew 

1909  :  76,  78,  80,  81 

1911 

Myxidium  sp. 

Awerinzew 

1911  :  199-204 

Habitat:   Gall-bladder  of  CoUus  scorpius;   Aleksandrowsk,  North  Sea. 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  are  small.  The  protoplasm  is  differ- 
entiated into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm  in  some  specimens.  Very  active 
formation  of  filiform  pseudopodia  of  various  length.  Degenerating  troph- 
ozoites, with  one  or  two  empty  spaces  are  often  noticed.  Each  spore 
is  formed  independently  from  each  other.  Monosporous,  disporous  and 
polysporous  (with  three  spores). 

Spore:  Form  similar  to  Myxidium  incurvatutn.  Young  spores  not 
curved.    Dimensions:  length  20  to  35/a,  breadth  10  to  15/a. 
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MYXIDIUM  DEPRESSUM  Paris!  M 

[Figs.  277  and  278]  H 

1912  Myxidium  depnssum  PHTui  1 9 12  :  287  ^1 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Ci/Acrws /t«gKa(«/a  Gthr.;    NapoU  (August). 

Vegetative  form :  Not  observed. 

Spore:  Fusiform  with  greatly  attenuated  extremities  in  front  view; 
flattened  and  curved  in  S-form  in  profile.  The  axis  of  polar  capsules 
parallel  to  each  other.  Coiled  polar  filament  visible  in  vivo.  Sporoplasm 
with  two  nuclei,  occupies  the  extracapsular  cavity  of  the  spore.  Dimen- 
sions: length  12  to  lin,  breadth  5.5  to  6fi,  thickness  2.5  to  3fi,  polar  cap- 
sules 5.5  to  6fx  by  2.in,  length  of  polar  filament  30»i. 

MYXIDIUM  OVIFORME  Parisi  J 

[Figs.  279  and  280]  I 

1913  Myxidium  evifarme                    Paiisi                    1912  :  287-288  1 
1912        Myxidium  onforme                    Auerbnch             1912  :  39 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Apogon  rex  mullorum  Cuv.,  Coris  julis  Gthr., 
Gadus  callarias  L,,  Trvtta  solar  L.;  Napoli  (August),  Norwegian  coast. 

Vegetative  form:  Unobserved  by  Parisi.  Auerbach's  observation  is  as 
follows : 

Trophozoites,  small  ameboid,  usually  spherical.  Size  10  to  12;i  in 
diameter.    Monosporous  (.probably). 

Spore:  Oval  with  rounded  extremities,  slightly  pointed  at  the  foramina 
of  polar  capsules.  Shell  with  numerous  fine  striations  running  longitudin- 
ally. Polar  capsules  being  often  invisible,  opening  a  little  above  and  below 
of  the  hypothetical  horizontal  plane.  Sporoplasm  fills  the  extracapsular 
cavity  of  the  spore,  leaving  little  space  at  the  extremities  of  the  polar 
capsules.  Dimensions:  length  11^,  breadth  8  to  8.5^,  polar  capsules 
4.5m  by  3>i,  length  of  polar  filament  30  to  3S>x.  Auerbach's  measurements: 
length  1 2  to  13fi,  breadth  8  to  9/i,  polar  capsules  about  4^  long. 

MYXIDIUM  ANGUILLAE  Ishii 

[Figs.  281  to  284] 

1915       Uy^Hitm  anfiUM  bhii  1915  :  372-382 

Habitat:  Integument  of  the  side  of  the  body  of  AnguiUa  japonica 
Temro.  et  Scb.;  Schizuoka,  Nippon  (October).  Number  of  the  cyats 
visible  to  unaided  eye,  10  and  9  on  the  left  and  the  right  ude  nspeC' 
lively. 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  form  white  and  sharply  contoured  cysts. 
Cysts,  spherical  or  oval,  surrounded  by  a  membranous  connective  tissue 
(about  2n  thick)  of  the  host.  Protoplasm  is  clearly  differentiated  into 
ectoplasm  and  endoplasm.  Diffuse  infiltration  also  occurs.  Size  measured 
along  the  skin,  1.2  to  2mm.  in  diameter;  in  sections  1.174mm.  by  0.658mm. 
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Spore:  Form  similar  to  Myxidium  pfeifferi  Auerbach,  but  rather 
straight  fusiform,  rarely  slightly  bent.  In  many  spores  the  shell  tapers 
to  a  sharp  point  at  each  end.  Shell  striated  longitudinally,  22  in  all 
(2  sutural  ridges?).  Two  polar  capsules,  one  at  each  end.  Sporoplasm 
usually  with  two  nuclei.  Dimensions:  length  9.1^,  breadth  2.8m>  length 
of  polar  capsule  3.5^. 

MYXIDIUM  sp.  Mavor 

[Figs.  285  and  286] 

1915  Myxidium  sp.  Mavor  1915  :  32 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Pseudopleuronecies  americanus]  New  Bruns- 
wick (Canada),  of  rare  occurrence. 

Vegetative  form:  Observations  in  smears  are  as  follows:  Spheroidal, 
with  numerous  long  pseudopodia  on  one  side,  which  suggests  the  attach- 
ment of  the  trophozoite  to  the  bladder.  Trophozoites  without  any  spore. 
Pansporoblasts  spherical,  15  to  16^  in  diameter. 

Spore:  Spindle  shaped.  The  long  axis  being  slighly  bent  in  S-form. 
Two  pear  shaped  polar  capsules,  one  at  each  end  of  spore.  Coiled  polar 
filament  visible  in  fresh  state.  Dimensions:  length  14  to  15^,  breadth 
6  to  7.5m>  polar  capsules  4^  by  2.5m>  length  of  polar  filament  90  to  95/i 
(ammonia  water). 

MYXIDIUM  GADI  Georg6vitch 

[Figs.  287  to  290] 

1916  Myxidium  gadi  Geozg^tch  1916:88-^ 

1917  Myxidium  gadi                       Geoig6vitch  1917c :  797-799 
1919       Myxidium  gadi                       Geoig6vitdi  1919:251-289 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Gadus  pollackius,  Solea  vulgaris  Quens; 
RoscofiF  (September). 

Vegetative  form:  Highly  polymorphous.  Spherical  or  oval.  Large 
forms  fill  up  the  bladder.  Ectoplasm  hyaline  and  transparent,  forming 
one  long  or  many  short  lobose  pseudopodia.  Endoplasm  colorless  and 
finely  granular,  contains  more  or  less  large  numbers  of  nucleus.  Mono- 
sporous,  disporous  and  polysporous. 

Spore:  Fusiform  with  attenuated  ends.  Young  spores  more  attenuated 
than  the  fully  grown  forms.  The  main  axis  of  the  spore  coincides  with  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  polar  capsules,  with  slight  deviation.  Two  nuclei 
of  the  sporoplasm,  are  always  smaller  than  those  of  the  shell-valves  or 
of  polar  capsules.    Dimensions:  length  6  (?)  to  14mi  breadth  4  to  6^. 

MYXIDIUM  GLUTINOSUM  Davis 

[Fig.  291] 
1917       Myxidium  ^uHnosum  Davis  1917  :  235 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Cynoscion  regalis;  Beaufort. 
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Vegetative  form:  Elongated  or  irregular.  Slowly  ameboid,  moving  by 
means  of  a  broad,  lobose  pseudopodium  d(  hyaline  ectoplasm.  Body 
colorless.  Ectoplasm  only  distinct  in  pseudopodium.  Endoplasm  finely 
granular.  The  mature  spores  while  still  within  the  mother  trophozoites, 
are  surrounded  by  a  clear,  refractive  gelatinous  envelope.  Diameter  of 
rounded  sporulating  trophozoites  20fi.    Disporous. 

Spore:  Cylindrical,  ends  of  valves  rounded  except  at  one  side,  where 
the  polar  capsules  open  at  the  apex  of  a  small,  conical  elevation.  Spore 
characterized  by  the  pre.sence  of  a  transparent,  homogeneous,  gelatinous 
envelope.  Polar  capsules  pyriform,  opening  on  each  side  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis.  Dimensions:  length  10  to  ll/i,  breadth 
6m,  length  of  polar  capsules  3(*. 


MYXIDIUM  PHYLLIUM  Davis 
[Figs.  292  and  29.^] 
MyiUium  pkylliutti  Pavii  1917  :  235 


I 


Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Gambusia  qffinis;  Beaufort. 

Vegetative  form:  Exceptionally  large;  flattened, leaflike, usually  folded 
on  itself)  motionless.  Pseudopodia  were  not  observed.  Ectoplasm  forming 
a  distinct  transparent  layer  around  entire  body,  .\fter  being  on  slide  for 
some  time  ectoplasm  usually  becomes  covered  with  very  numerous,  short, 
hairlike  processes.  Endoplasm  finely  granular,  contains  numerous  fat 
globules.     Diameter  up  to  l..!5mm.     Polysporous. 

Spore:  Fusiform,  slightly  truncated  at  each  end  where  polar  capsules 
open.  Shell  with  numerous  longitudinal  striations.  Sporoplasm  finely 
granular,  with  several  small  fat  globules.  Dimensions:  length  1  In,  breadth 
in,  diameter  of  polar  capsules  3ii. 

MYXIDIUM  STRIATUM  Cunha  et  Fonseca 
1917        MyiidiiiiK  ilrialui  Cunha  et  Fooaeca  1917  :  321 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Menlicirrkus  americanus  L.,  Bairdiello 
ronckus  Cuv.  et  Val.;  Brazil. 

Vegetative  form;  More  or  less  spherical.  Body  small  and  colorless. 
Endoplasm  granular.  Ectoplasm  visible  when  pseudopodia  are  formed. 
Pseudopodia  filiform,  being  projected  radially.  Size  variable,  16/i  in 
diameter  in  average. 

Spore:  Elliptical.  Shell  with  fine  longitudinal  striations  which  run 
parallel  to  sutural  line.  Sutural  plane  oblique  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  spore  which  is  thickened  at  the  extremities.  Two  ovoidal  polar  cap- 
sules, one  at  each  end.  Dimensions:  length  10  to  14f«,  breadth  6  to  8fi 
length  of  polar  capsules  4fi,  length  of  polar  filament  30^. 
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MYXIDIUM  KAGAYAMAI  nov.  spec. 
[Figs.  294  and  295] 
1916       Myxidium  sp.  Kudo  1916:6 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Afisgurnus  anguUlicaudatus  Cant.;  Tokio 
(September),  2%  of  the  fish  examined  infected. 

Vegetative  form:  Not  observed. 

Spore:  Fusiform;  one  valve  being  more  convex  than  the  other.  Suture 
line  straight.  Shell  with  fine  longitudinal  striations.  Dimensions  in  fixed 
preparations:  length  15  to  18m)  breadth  6  to  7^,  length  of  polar  capsules 
7  to  8m,  length  of  polar  filament  60  to  70m. 

Remarks:  Tho  the  vegetative  form  is  still  unobserved,  the  author  is 
compelled  to  consider  the  present  form  as  a  new  species  by  careful 
reexamination  of  the  material  and  proposes  the  name  in  honor  of  Dr. 
T.  Kagayama,  Tokio,  Nippon. 

MYXIDIUM  AMERICANUM  nov.  spec. 

[Figs.  622  to  627] 

Habitat:  In  the  lumen  of  urinary  tubules  of  the  kidney  of  Trionyx 
spinifera;  Cr3rstal  Lake,  Urbana,  HI.  (July).  A  single  host  specimen 
showed  a  light  infection  in  the  above  mentioned  organ.  No  intracellular 
stage  was  detected. 

Vegetative  form:  The  young  trophozoite  in  the  lumen  of  the  tubule 
of  the  kidney  is  multinucleate,  and  more  or  less  irregular  in  shape  which 
suggests  the  ameboid  movements  of  the  animal  (Figs.  622,  623).  The 
older  form  with  mature  spores  is  rather  spherical  in  form  with  a  distinct 
outline.  The  protoplasm  is  fairly  well  differentiated  into  ectoplasm  and 
endoplasm  (Fig.  624).  The  size  of  the  trophozoites  varies  from  12  to  25m 
in  diameter.     A  pansporoblast  produces  two  spores.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Spindle-form;  with  the  two  pointed  extremities  stretched  in 
opposite  directions.  Circular  in  cross-section.  The  shell  is  rather  thin; 
sutural  line  is  straight.  Fine  longitudinal  striations  on  the  shell,  eight 
to  ten  in  number  on  each  valve.  The  polar  capsules  are  nearly  spherical, 
coiled  polar  filament  being  visible  in  fresh  material  (three  turns).  The 
polar  filament  is  easily  extruded  from  the  fresh  spores  under  the  influence 
of  potassium  hydrate  solution.  The  direction  of  the  extruded  polar  fila- 
ment forms  an  angle  of  about  45^  with  the  main  axis  of  the  spore  and  the 
two  filaments  are  parallel  to  each  other.  Preserved  spores  do  not  show 
any  filament  extrusion  under  the  influence  of  the  said  chemical.  The 
sporoplasm  is  finely  granular,  and  shows,  upon  staining,  two  small  nuclei 
of  ring-shape,  as  their  peripheral  layer  takes  stain  more  deeply  than  the 
central  portion.  Average  dimensions  of  fresh  spores:  length  15  to  16m, 
breadth  5.5  to  6m>  polar  capsule  4m  by  3.5m>  length  of  polar  filament 
25  to  32m. 
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Remarks:  Two  spedes  of  the  genus  Myzidium  were  reported  to  occur 
in  chelonian  hosts;  i.e.,  M.  danilewskyi  (page  109)  and  Jf .  mackiei  (page 
112).  The  former  differs  from  the  present  form  in  having  an  elongated 
vegetative  form  which  is  greenish  in  color,  and  in  having  spores  of  different 
shape,  dimensions  and  structure,  not  to  speak  of  the  difference  of  the 
host.  The  latter  resembles  closely  to  the  species  under  consideration  in 
dimensions  of  the  spores,  but  differences  in  the  trophozoite  and  in  the 
structure  of  the  spore  do  not  allow  one  to  consider  two  forms  as  identical 
The  spedes  is  therefore  treated  as  new. 

Genus    SPHAEROMYXA    Thflohan 
1892       Sphaeromyxa  Th61ohan  1892a  :  1091-1093 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  58. 
Type  species:  Sphaeromyxa  balbianii  Th^lohan. 

SPHAEROMYXA  BALBIANII  Th61ohan 

[Figs.  296  to  307] 

1892  Sphaeromyxa  baibianU  Th^lohan  1892a  :  1091-1093 

1895  Sphaeromyxa  balbianii  Th^lohan  1895  :  342 

1912  Sphaeromyxa  balbianii  Parisi  1912  :  288 

1916  Sphaeromyxa  balbianii  Geoig6vitch  1916  :  92-93 

1917  Sphaeromyxa  balbianii  Davis  1917  :  235-236 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Motella  tricirraia  BL,  M.  mactdata  Risso., 
Cepola  rubescens  L.,  Clupea  pilchardus,  Siphostoma  floridae,  S.  huisianae; 
Roscoff  (September),  Concarneau,  Marseille,  Banyuls,  Napoli  (Septem- 
ber), Beaufort  (June  to  August). 

Vegetative  form:  Flattened  leaf-like  or  disc-form,  reaching  3  to  4mm. 
in  diameter.  Often  forms  spherical  with  opaque  appearance.  The  proto- 
plasm is  distinctly  differentiated  into  endoplasm  and  ectoplasm.  Ecto- 
plasm forms  rounded  lobes  which  exhibit  slow  movements  and  show  a  clear 
radially  striated  structure  in  sections.  Endoplasm  reticular,  contains 
nuclei,  young  and  mature  spores  and  fat  globules.  Each  pansporoblast 
develops  two  spores.    Polysporous. 

Davis  mentions  that  the  largest  form  he  observed  was  900m  in  diameter. 

Georg^vitch  recognized  a  large  number  of  small  trophozoites  which  were 
formed  by  repeated  plasmotomous  multiplication. 

Spore:  Fusiform,  with  truncate  ends.  Shell  longitudinally  striated. 
One  polar  capsule  at  each  end.  Polar  filament  is  wound  around  an  imagi- 
nary axis  perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  spore.  When 
extruded,  the  polar  filament  is  seen  as  a  short,  conical  and  hollow  thread- 
like structure.  Sporoplasm  finely  granular  with  two  nuclei.  Dimensions: 
length  15/i,  width  S^i,  length  of  polar  filament  ISpi. 
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Parisi  gave  the  following  dimensions:  length  15  to  20/^,  width  5  to  6fi, 
polar  capsule  7/i  by  4.7^,  length  of  polar  filament  25  to  30m. 

Davis'  measurements  are  as  follows:  length  17  to  20/^,  breadth  5  to  6fi, 
length  of  polar  filament  20m. 

Georg6vitch  observed  young  spores  with  both  ends  tapering  into  a 
point.  Later  they  assume  the  typical  form  with  truncated  ends.  He  did 
not  recognize  the  striations  on  the  shell.  He  also  mentions  the  occurrence 
of  abnormal  spores,  such  as  elliptical,  spherical  forms,  etc.;  or  with  only 
one  polar  capsule. 

SPHAEROMYXA  IMMERSA  (Lutz)  Th61ohan 

[Figs.  308  to  311] 

1889       Cystodiscus  immersus  Lutz  1889  :  84-88 

1895       Sphaeramyxa  tmmarsa  Th61ohan  1895  :  343 

1899       Cystodiscus  immersus  LQhe  1899:291-293 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Bufo  marinus  L.  and  Leptodactylus  oceU<Uus 
L.;  Brazil. 

Vegetative  form:  Leaf -like  or  disc  form,  visible  thru  the  bladder  walL 
Upper  and  lower  sides  slightly  convex.  Size  up  to  1.5  or  2mm.  in  diameter; 
thickness  being  1/20  to  1/10  of  the  diameter.  Protoplasm  is  well  differ- 
entiated. Ectoplasm  transparent  and  membranous,  often  contains  a 
large  number  of  micrococcus-like  bodies.  No  ameboid  movements  nor 
change  of  form.  Endoplasm  highly  vacuolar,  contains  fat  globules. 
Plasmotomic  multiplication  probably  occurs.  Spores  always  arranged  in 
pairs.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Oval  with  rounded  extremities.  Shell  more  or  less  thick,  with 
fine  transverse  striations.  Spherical  polar  capsule  at  each  end.  Sutural 
plane  is  oblique  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  spore.  Sporoplasm  trans- 
parent. Dimensions:  length  12  to  14m,  breadth  9  to  IOm)  length  of  polar 
filament  50  to  70m  (4  to  5  times  that  of  the  spore)  (KOH). 

SPHAEROMYXA  INCURVATA  Doflein 

[Figs.  312  to  314] 
1898       Sphaeramyxa  incurvata  Doflein  1898 :  286-287 

Habitat :  Gall-bladder  of  Blennius  ocettatus ;  Napoli. 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  are  found  in  large  masses  (Plasmodia  ?), 
in  which  they  form  a  thin,  hollow  ball,  5-7mm.  in  diameter. 

As  the  surface  is  greater  than  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder,  some 
parts  of  the  body  are  folded  up.  Body  bluish  white  and  transparent. 
Protoplasm  highly  vacuolar,  contains  numerous  fat  globules,  nuclei  and 
spores.    Polysporous. 

Spore :  Curved  to  one  side  along  sutural  plane  and  also  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  it.    Polar  capsule  at  each  end.    Sporoplasm  with  two  nuclei. 
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Polar  filament  is  wound  along  the  longer  diameter  of  the  capsule,  and 
relatively  thick,  but  thinner  than  that  of  S.  balhiami  Thfl.  Dimensions: 
length  (along  the  inner  side  of  the  arch)  30  to  35t»,  breadth  8/i,  distance 
between  two  polar  capsules  12  to  15^,  polar  capsules  12  to  15^  by  4  toS/j. 

SPHAEROMYXA  SABRAZESI  Laveran  et  Mesnil 

iFigs.  315and322] 


1900 

5^*om>«y«,-*r««i 

lAvenneC 

Mesnil 

1900 

:380-3S2 

1906 

Schreder 

1906 

:  455-466 

1907 

Spkaaamyxa  labriuesi* 

Schroder 

1907  : 

;  359-381 

1910 

SthaaotHyxa  sabtattsi 

Schreder 

1910 

;1-S 

1912 

Sphaerotityxa  sabraasi 

Pwisi 

1911  : 

:28S 

1913 

Spkaeromyxa  satrastsi 

Jameson 

1913: 

;2 

1916 

Georgivitch 

1916 

:  91-92 

1916 

Sfhaeromyxa  tatroMoi 

1916« 

:3 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Hippocampus  breviroslris  Cuv.,  H.  gulttdtUut 
Cuv.;  Syngnalkus  acus,  Motella  tricirrala,  Neropkis  annulatus,  Siphonos- 
toma  rondeUtii;  Arcachon,  Rovigno,  Napoli,  RoscofT  (September),  Monaco, 
Villefrance,  (March  to  June), 

Vegetative  form;  Disc  form.  Diameter  up  to  2mm.  Thickness  var- 
iable. Body  whitish  in  color.  Ectoplasm  thin,  transparent  and  homo- 
geneous. Young  trophozoites  may  probably  have  lobose  pseudopodia. 
Endoplasm  highly  vacuolated,  contains  nuclei  of  various  sizes,  pansporo- 
Uasts,  spores  and  more  or  leu  refringent  gimnules.    Pdysporooa. 

SchrSder  observed  larger  forms  up  to  5mm.  Ectoplasm  also  was  found 
to  project  numerous  fine  short  (1^)  haii-like  processes  from  the  surface. 
Each  pansporoblast  develops  into  two  spores. 

Spore:  Cylindrical,  bent  in  arch  form;  with  truncated  ends.  X^rgc 
cylindrical  polar  capsule  at  each  end.  Sporoplasm  granular,  contains  one 
nucleus.  Polar  filament  short  and  conical,  is  extruded  under  the  action  of 
nitric  acid.  Dimensions:  length  28^,  width  4.3mi  polar  capsule  9  to  lOfi 
by  3^,  distance  between  the  polar  capsules  8^,  length  of  polar  filament  8;i. 

Schroder  noticed  the  stained  sporoplasm  contained  one  or  two  nuclei. 
He  observed  indistinctly  marked  longitudinal  striations  on  tlie  shelL 
Dimensions:  length  22  to  25fi,  breadth  3  to4;i,  polar  capsule  Sft  by  2  to  3m, 
length  of  polar  filament  about  12ji. 

Georg^vitch  described  the  presence  of  a  hyaline  substance,  containing 
pale  granules,  in  the  spore  cavity.  Young  spores  were  found  to  take  the 
form  of  Myzidium  type.  In  mature  spores,  he  always  found  two  nuclei  by 
staining. 

*Mispiiiited  in  Scbr6der'g  P>P«r. 
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SPHAEROMYXA  HELLANDI  Auerbach 

[Figs.  323  and  324] 

1909  Sphaeramyxa  heUamdi  Auerbach  1909:78-79 

1910  Sphaeramyxa  hdlandi  Auerbach  1910b  :  772-774 
1910       Sphaeramyxa  hdUmii              Auerbach  1910c :  174-175 

1912  Sphaeramyxa  hdUmdi  Auerbach  1912  : 4, 40 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Molva  mdgaris  Flem.,  CetUronotus  guneUus, 
Brosmius  hrosme  Asc;  Bergen,  Torghatten. 

Vegetative  form:  Large  and  rounded  disc  form.  Protoplasm  is  dis- 
tinctly differentiated  into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm.  Thickness  up  to 
160m,  folded  in  the  bladder.  Ectoplasm  finely  granular;  in  unstained  speci- 
mens, it  is  recognizable  as  10  to  12^  thick  layer,  in  which  about  2^  thick 
radially  striated  outer  layer ,and  8  to  lO/i  thick  inner  finely  granular  region 
can  be  distinguished.  In  stained  sections,  the  outer  layer  remains 
unstained.  Endoplasm  highly  alveolar,  contains  refractive  granules  of 
different  size  which  are  not  stained  with  Sudan  III.  Each  pansporoblast 
develops  into  two  spores.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Arch  form  in  front  view.  The  degree  of  curvature  varies 
greatly.  Sutural  line  curved  in  S-shape  and  well  marked.  Both  ends  more 
or  less  truncated.  Polar  capsule  at  each  end.  Polar  filament  being  wound 
along  the  longest  axis  of  the  polar  capsule  and  is  extnjded  with  KOH. 
Sporoplasm  rounded  with  one  or  two  nuclei.  Dimensions:  length  20.8  to 
26^9  breadth  and  thickness  5.4/i,  length  of  polar  capsule  10  to  10.8m. 

SPHAEROMYXA  EXNERI  Awerinzew 
[Figs.  325  and  326] 

1913  Sphaeramyxa  exneri  Awerinzew  1913a :  155 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Thysanophris  japonicus;  Lorenzo  Marques 
(Africa). 

Vegetative  form:  Not  observed. 

Spore:  Somewhat  resembles  that  of  S.  hellandi  Auer.  in  being  bent 
to  one  side  with  sutural  line  of  S-form  but  differs  in  dimensions.  Both 
ends  slightly  tapering.  Polar  capsules  two,  one  at  each  blunt  end,  in 
which  the  polar  filament  is  wound  parallel  to  its  longer  axis.  Sporoplasm 
comparatively  small  and  sharp-contoured,  contains  only  one  nucleus. 
Dimensions:  length  75  to  SOm,  breadth  18  to  20m,  length  of  polar  capsule 
30  to  35m. 

SPHAEROMYXA  GASTEROSTEI  Georgdvitch 

[Fig.  327] 
1916       Sphaeramyxa  gasterostei  Geoig6vitch        1916 :  88 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Gasterosieus  spinachia;  Roscoff  (September). 
Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  form  large  plasmodia. 
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Spore:  Large,  elongated  fusiform;  ends  less  truncated  than  those  of 
the  spore  of  Spkaeromyxa  baibianii.  As  the  spore  becomes  mature,  the 
ends  assume  more  pointed  shapes.  Polar  capsules  two,  one  at  each  end. 
Sporoplasm  with  two  nuclei,  fills  the  extracapsular  cavity.  Dimensions: 
twice  or  three  times  larger  than  those  of  Sphaeromyxa  baibianii  Th^lohan. 

Genus    ZSCHOKKELLA     Auerbach 
1910       ZschokktUa  Auerbach  1910 :  62-63 

1910a  :  240-256 
1910c  ;  175 
The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  58. 
Type  spedes:  Zschokkella  kitdae  Auerbach. 

ZSCHOKKELLA  HILDAE  Auerbach 
[Figs,  328to331J 
1910       ZichoittUa  hiUat  Auerbach  1910  :  62-63 

1910        ZickokttUa  hildae  Auerbach  1910a  :  240-254 

1912        ZscMokktlla  hildat  Auerbach  1913  :  40-41 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Pkycis  hlennioides  Br.,  Cadws  aegttfinis, 
G.  caliarias  L.,  G.  vtrens  L.;  Norway. 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  float  in  the  bOe  or  attach  themselves 
to  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  bladder.  Youngest  ameboid  form  about 
4.5  to  6ii.  In  floating  form,  pseudopodia  more  or  less  long,  lobose,  are 
formed;  while  in  the  attached  form  those  similar  to  the  pseudopodia  of 
ilyxidium  bergense  Auer,  are  developed,  Plasmogamy  occurs.  Size 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  number  of  spores  which  are  formed  in  each 
individual,  Monosporous  (with  or  without  the  remnant  of  protoplasm), 
disporous  and  polysporous  (up  to  4  spores). 

Spore:  Semicircular  in  front  view,  with  slightly  and  equally  attenuated 
ends.  At  each  end,  large  spherical  polar  capsule  is  situated  which  opens 
not  at  the  extremity,  but  on  the  flat  surface.  Shell  bivalve  and  thick. 
Sutural  line  S-form.  Sporoplasm  with  two  nuclei.  Dimen^ona:  length 
16  to  28.8m,  breadth  13  to  18^,  polar  capsules  5.6  to  7.2fi  in  diameter,  length 
of  polar  filament  72ft  (KOH). 

ZSCHOKKELLA  NOVA  Kloka£ewa 
[Figs.  332  and  333] 
1914       ZtelukktUa  mm  Klokwxwa  1914 :  184-186 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Carasstus  vulgaris;  Russia? 
Vegetative  form:  Not  observed. 

Spore:  Outline  irregular.  Observations  on  fixed  materials  alone.  Two 
lai^e  round  polar  capsules  open  at  the  side  near  ends.  Sporoplasm  with 
two  nuclei.  On  some  spores,  striations  that  run  parallel  to  the  sutural  line 
were  observed.  Dimensions:  length  9.5  to  ll.S^i  breadth  6.5  to  7it, 
diameter  of  polar  capsule  3  to  3.5^. 
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ZSCHOKKELLA  ACHEILOGNATHI  Kudo 

[Figs.  334  to  338] 

1916  ZsckokkeOa  acheUognaiki  Kudo  1916:3-5 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  and  gall-duct  of  AcheilogntUkus  lanceolatum 
Temm.  et  Schl.;  Tokio  (May).  Over  80%  of  the  fish  examined  were 
found  to  be  infected. 

Vegetative  form:  Disc-shape.  In  bile  duct,  large  trophozoites  are 
folded  up.  Body  colorless  and  transparent.  Protoplasm  is  well  defined 
into  two  regions.  Ectoplasm  finely  granular  in  vivo.  In  stained  sections, 
it  shows  two  layers;  thin  outer  layer  (2/i  thick)  presents  very  fine  striationsi 
while  inner  layer  (6  to  8m  thick)  is  finely  vacuolated  without  any  enclosure. 
Endoplasm  is  highly  vacuolated.  Lobose  pseudopodia  formed  only  in 
younger  individuals  (15  to  30m  in  diameter),  in  which  ameboid  movements 
are  not  slow.    Size:  up  to  720m  by  550m,  thickness  5  to  30m.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Form  resembles  Zschokkella  kUdae,  but  slightly  elongated. 
Form  varies  to  some  extent.  Some  spores  are  of  Myxidium  type.  Sutural 
line  curved.  Longitudinally  striated.  Spherical  polar  capsule  at  each  end 
opening  near  the  extremity.  Dimensions:  length  10  to  14m,  breadth  6  to  Tm, 
diameter  of  polar  capsule  3  to  5m)  length  of  polar  filament  65  to  70m  (KOH). 

ZSCHOKKELLA  GLOBULOSA  Davis 
[Figs.  339  and  340] 

1917  ZsckokkeOa  globtdosa  Davis  1917  :  236 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Spheroides  maculatus;  Beaufort  (August). 

Vegetative  form:  Roimded;  slowly  ameboid,  forming  short,  lobose 
pseudopodia.  Body  colorless  and  transparent.  Ectoplasm  not  distinct. 
Protoplasm  granular,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  several  large  fat 
globules.  Sporulating  trophozoites  about  15  to  16m  in  diameter.  Mono- 
sporous  and  disporous. 

Spore:  Semicircular.  Sutural  line  twisted  on  its  axis  and  oblique  to 
longitudinal  axis;  sutural  ridge  distinct.  Polar  capsules  opening  on  flat 
surface.  Sporoplasm  finely  granular  and  very  transparent.  Dimensions: 
length  11m,  breadth  7m,  diameter  of  polar  capsules  3m. 

Family    MYXOSOMATIDAE    Poche 
1913       Myxosamaiidae  Poche  1913  :  230 

The  characters  of  the  family  are  described  on  page  58. 

Genus    MYXOSOMA    Th61ohan 
1892       Myxasoma  Th&han  1892  :  175 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  58. 
T3rpe  species:  Myxosoma  dujardini  Th61ohan. 
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MYXOSOMA  DUJARDINI  Thflohan 
[Figs.  341  to  343] 


1841 

Mtmer 

1841  :486-487 

1845 

Dujardin 

1845:644 

1892 

Myxosoma  dujardim 

Th^lohan 

1892  :  175 

1895 

Myxasoma  dujardimi 

Thflohan 

1895  :  34^344 

1905 

Myxosoma  dujardini 

Nufer 

1905  :  77, 79, 186 

1910 

Myxosoma  dtyofdmi 

Wegener 

1910  :  72-73 

1916 

?Myxosoma  dmjofdim 

Kudo 

1916  : 3 

Habitat:  Branchial  lamellae  <4  Scardinius  erythroplUhalmus  L.,  Perca 
tiuviiUiliSf  Leuciscus  rtUUus  L.  and  Cyprinus  carpio  L.;  France,  Frisdies 
Haffi  Kurisches  Ha£F  (February,  April,  May),  Tokio  (May),  Switzerland. 

Vegetative  form:  White  cysts  being  branched,  rounded,  spherical  or 
irregular;    1  to  1.5mm.  in  diameter. 

Wegener's  form  1  to  1.7mm.  long. 

Spore :  Ovoidal,  flattened,  with  attenuated  anterior  end  which  is  slightly 
bent  laterally.  Two  pyriform  polar  capsules  at  the  anterior  end.  Sporo- 
plasm  without  any  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Dimensions:  length  12  to 
13Ai,  breadth  7  to  8^. 

Wegener's  form:  polar  capsules  6m  by  3m. 

Kudo's  form:  polar  capsules  6  to  7m  by  2m,  length  of  polar  filament  70m. 

MYXOSOMA  (?)  LOBATUM  Nemeczek 

[Fig.  348] 

1911        Myxosoma  (?)  lobatum  Nemeczek  1911  ;  160-162 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Leuciscus  leuciscus  L.  and  Aspius  rapax  Ag.; 
Austria. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  spherical,  oval  or  elongated;  of  white  color. 
Size  from  0.5  to  3mm.  by  0.5  to  1mm.  Those  in  Aspius  rapax,  oval  to 
spindle-shape,  1  to  3mm.  long  and  1  to  1.5mm.  wide. 

Spore:  Ovoidal;  anterior  end  narrowly  pointed  and  straight;  posterior 
end  rounded,  with  lobose  appendix  (about  6m  long).  A  transverse  fold 
on  the  shell  behind  the  polar  capsules  in  fresh  as  well  as  preserved  spores. 
No  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Dimensions:  length  12.6m,  breadth  8.2m, 
length  of  polar  capsule  4.2m,  length  of  polar  filament  80  to  90m.  Spores 
found  in  Aspius  rapax,  had  slight  difference  in  dimensions,  the  structure, 
however,  being  similar  to  the  above. 

Remarks:  Nemeczek  doubts  if  this  form  is  really  Myxosoma  because 
of  the  following:  1)  different  shape  of  the  cysts  compared  with  that  of 
the  type  species  as  described  by  Thelohan;  2)  spores  observed  might 
develop  later  into  other  forms  like  Henneguya. 
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MYXOSOMA  FUNDULI  Kudo 
[Figs.  344  to  347] 
1918       Myxosoma  funduU  Kudo  1918:12-14 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Fundtdus  majalis  Wal.  and  F,  heUrodUus  L; 
Woods  Hole  (August,  September). 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts.  Spherical  and  small;  150^  in  average  diame- 
ter. Largest  form  observed  360m  by  264/i.  Spores,  young  and  mature, 
were  found  in  the  cysts.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Pyriform.  Shell  uniformly  thick  with  7  to  10  folds  on  sutural 
edge  at  the  posterior  portion.  Sutural  ridge,  fairly  well  marked.  Two 
polar  capsules  pyriform  and  of  equal  size  at  the  anterior  end.  Sporoplasm 
finely  granular  with  two  nuclei  but  without  any  iodinophilous  vacuole. 
Dimensions:  length  14^,  breadth  8/^,  thickness  6fjL,  polar  capsule  8m  by  l/i^ 
length  of  polar  filament  38  to  42m  (perhydrol,  KOH). 

Remarks:  The  writer  could  not  find  any  evidence  of  an  iodinophilous 
vacuole  by  treatment  with  various  iodine  mixtures,  which  is  the  most 
important  characteristic  of  the  genus.  Hahn's  form  {Myxobolus  funduli, 
p.  151)  should  be  distinguished  from  the  present  form. 

Genus    LENTOSPORA    Plehn 
1905       Lentospora  Plehn  1905  :  150 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  58. 

Type  species:  LetUospora  cerebralis  (Hofer)  Plehn.  ^ 

LENTOSPORA  CEREBRALIS  (Hofer)  Plehn 


[Figs.  349  to  354] 

1903 

Myxobolus  cerebralis 

Hofer 

1903:8 

1904 

Myxobolus  chondrophagus 

Hofer 

1904:53 

1905 

Lentospora  cerebraUs 

Plehn 

1905  :  145-166 

1909 

LetUospora  cerebraUs 

Plehn 

1909:38 

1910 

Lentospora  cerebralis 

Auerbach 

1910c  :  176 

Habitat:  Cartilage  and  perichondrium  of  TruUa  iridea  Gibb.,  Salmo 
fofUinalis  Mitch.,  Trutta  solar  L.;  Germany  (Karlsruhe  and  other  localities). 

Vegetative  form:  Ameboid  form.  Size  varies  greatly.  Small  ameboid 
form  probably  grows  up  into  large  individual  which  has  often  fifty  or  more 
ringform  nuclei  and  breaks  up  into  numerous  small  forms  by  division.  No 
sporous  character  is  observed  except  a  figure  of  a  disporous  form. 

Spore:  Circular  in  front  view;  lenticular  in  side  view,  with  more  or  less 
extensive  variation  in  length  and  breadth.  Shell  smootl^.  Sutural  ridge 
distinctly  thickened.  Two  polar  capsules  pyriform  and  convergent,  are 
usually  of  same  size.  Extruded  polar  filaments  cross  each  other.  Sporo- 
plasm with  two  ring-form  nuclei  but  without  any  iodinophilous  vacuole. 
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Dimensions:  diameter  6  to  lO^i,  length  of  polar  capsule  2/5  that  of  the 
spore,  length  of  polar  filament  40  to  50/j  (limewater,  1%  KOH). 

Remarks:  Plehn  noticed  that  the  present  form  causes  the  chronic 
form  of  "Drehkrankheit"  among  young  fish  in  German  waters.  She  was 
unable  to  extrude  the  polar  filament  with  mineral  (?)  acids.  Auerbach, 
however,  could  extrude  the  filament  by  means  of  acids. 


LENTOSPORA  MULTIPLICATA  Reuss 

[Fig.  3553 
Lentospora  mtdtipticata  Reuss  1906  :  203 


f 


Habitat:  Muscle  of  Idus  mdanolus  Heck. ;  Volga?,  Russia. 

Vegetative  form:  Not  described. 

Spore:  Oval.  Sutural  edge  broad  with  many  folds.  No  iodinopMlous 
vacuole.  Dimensions:  length  \lfx,  breadth  9.Sp,  thickness  6^,  polar 
capsules  Aji  by  2.2S;i. 

LENTOSPORA  ENCEPHALINA    Mulsow 

1911  Lmieipora  cnctphalina  Mulsow  1911   :  4SJ-485 

Habitat:  In  the  blood  vessel  of  the  brain,  especially  of  the  mid-brain  of 
Cyprinus  carpio  L.;  Munich  (spring).  Blood  vessels  are  the  only  seat  of 
infection.  In  most  cases  many  individuals  lie  parallel  to  one  another.  The 
infection  occurs  frequently  and  heavily.  The  effect,  however,  ia  undeter- 
mined. 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoite  elongated,  worm-like  and  circular  in 
cross  section.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  pellicula.  The  protoplasm  is 
distinctly  differentiated  into  homogeneous  ectoplasm  layer  and  inner  endo- 
plasm.    In  the  latter  are  found  numerous  granules,  small  nuclei  and  spores. 

Spore:  Almost  drcular  in  front  view;  profile?  No iodinophilous  vacuole 
is  found.  The  polar  filament  is  easily  extruded  by  means  of  a  highly  diluted 
KOH  solution.    Diameter;  5  to  5.5^. 

LENTOSPORA  ASYMMETRICA  Parisi 
[Figs.  356  to  3591 

1912  Lmtcstora  atymmekica  Puiu  1912  :  292-293 

Habitat:  Connective  tissue  of  kidney  of  Crenilabrus  paw  C.  et  V.; 
Napoli  (September). 

Vegetative  form:  One  trophozoite  found;  a  small,  rounded  form  with 
thin  and  hyaline  ectoplasm  which  could  be  distinguished  from  the  endo- 
plasm  with  coarse  yellowish  globules,  containing  two  spores.    Disporous? 

Spore:  Oval  from  the  front;  flattened  and  fusiform  in  profile.  Sutural 
edge  with  many  triangular  folds,  which  are  more  clearly  seen  in  material 
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preserved  in  formalin  than  in  fresh  condition.  Two  polar  capsules  of  same 
size,  are  situated  asymmetrically,  opening  at  the  side  near  the  anterior 
end.  Sporoplasm  granular  and  with  two  nuclei,  but  without  any  iodino- 
philous  vacuole.  The  polar  filament  not  being  extruded  by  ordinary 
reagents,  probably  because  the  spores  were  not  full-grown.  Dimensions: 
length  10  to  ll/i,  breadth  6.5  to  7^,  length  of  polar  capsules  5^. 

LENTOSPORA  ACUTA  (Fujita)  Kudo 

[Figs.  360  to  362] 
1912        Sphaerospora  acuta  FujiU  1912  :  260-261 

Habitat:  Epithelium  of  branchial  lamellae  of  Carassius  auratus  L.; 
Sapporo,  Nippon. 

Vegetative  form:  Fujita's  description  is  simply  as  follows:  Sporoblast 
contains  about  two  spores. 

Spore:  Spherical  in  front  view,  with  slightly  pointed  anterior  end; 
spindle  shaped  in  side-views.  Shell  thin  and  smooth.  Two  convergent 
polar  capsules  are  of  different  sizes,  occup3dng  about  5/8  in  space  of  the 
spore.  No  vacuole  could  be  made  out  in  sporoplasm.  Dimensions: 
length  8  to  lO/^t  breadth  7  to  8^,  thickness  5  to  6mi  polar  capsules  5m  by  4m. 

Remarks:  This  species,  recorded  incompletely  by  Fujita  as  Sphaero- 
spora,  shows  characters  of  the  genus  LetUospora  in  spore  form  so  that  it 
is  provisionally  placed  here. 

LENTOSPORA  DERMATOBIA  Ishu 
[Figs.  594  to  596] 
1916       Lentospora  dermatobia  lahii  1916:472-474 

Habitat:  In  the  integument  of  AnguiUa  japonica  Temm.  et  Schl.; 
Shizuoka,  Nippon.  From  the  same  specimen  which  harboured  Myxidium 
angfifUa^, seepage  114.  The  number  of  cysts  reaches  probably  "several 
hxmdreds." 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts,  beneath  the  epidermis,  usually  subcircular, 
more  or  less  irregularly  triangular  or  quadrilateral  under  the  magnifier, 
with  the  largest  diameter  of  from  142  to  267^.  The  epidermis  is  slightly 
lifted  up  by  the  cyst.  No  chromatophore  on  the  surface  of  the  cyst.  The 
cysts  separated  from  each  other,  are  found  mostly  in  the  central  region  of 
the  body,  head  and  fins  being  free  from  cysts.  In  cross-section,  cysts 
exhibit  oval  or  lenticular  shape  with  the  longest  diameter,  which  is  twice 
as  long  as  the  depth,  placed  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  skin.  No  partic- 
ular pathological  change  was  noticed. 

Spore:  Circular  in  front  view;  broad  fusiform  or  lenticular  in  side  view. 
Sutural  ridge  fairly  distinct.    Sutural  edge  comparatively  broad,  especially 
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at  the  posterior  margin,  where  &  few  folds  (three  are  figured)  are  seen.  Two 
oval  polar  capsules  convergeDt  and  of  equal  size.  Sporoplasm  is  sharply 
contoured,  uo  iodinophilous  vacuole  being  recognized.  Dimensions  in 
preserved  material  (?}:  diameter  6.3  to  Ifi,  thickness  4.2  to  4.9fi,  length 
of  polar  capsule  2,S  to  3.5ft. 

Family     MYXOBOLIDAE     Thelohan 

1892  MyxobolidUs  Thflolun  1892:173.176 

1893  ityxobetidae  Guriey  1893  :  412, 413 
1895       MyxtMidUs                           Th£bhan  1895  :  347 

The  characters  of  the  family  are  described  on  page  58, 

Genus     MYXOBOLUS     Butschli 
1882       UyxebMia  BUtschli  1882  :  PL  38  : 6-10 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  58. 
Type  species:  Myxobolus  miiUeri  BUtschli. 

MYXOBOLUS  MULLERI  Butschli 


[Figs.  397  to  403) 

1881 

BQtschli 

isai 

630 

1882 

Myxobolus  mOier 

Bfltschli 

1882 

595 

189S 

Myxobolus  miiUer, 

Thilohan 

1895 

349 

1905 

Myxobolus  mOlttr 

Nufer 

1905' 

77.  79. 186 

1906 

Myxobolus  miiUen 

Wpide 

1906 

64-65 

1906 

Myxobolus  w^Ucr 

Schroder 

1906 

195 

1908 

Myxobaui  mmm 

Auerbach 

1908 

456 

1909 

Myxobolus  mtaUn 

Auerbach 

1909* 

:54,71 

1910 

Myxobolus  milOen 

Wegener 

1910 

81 

1911 

Myxobolus  miOUrt 

Neauczek 

1911 

160 

1912 

Myxobolus  mllUcr 

Paris! 

1912 

293 

Habitat:  Air  bladder  and  branchiae  of  Leuciicus  cepkalus  I..;  iidaty 
and  ovary  of  L.  phoxinus  L.;  eye  of  Crenilabrus  metops  L.  and  Albumm 
lucidus;  branchiae  of  Aspro  asper  L.,  Barbus  vulgaris  Flem.,  Leudscut  nti- 
lus  L.,  Squalius  cepkalus  L.,  S.  aiassttii  Heckel,  Lota  vulgaris  L.,  Pktmms 
loevis  Ag.;  pseudobranchiae  of  Coitus  gobto  L.;  intestine  of  Mugil  auratms 
Risso.;  France,  Germany  [Earlaruhe,  AUe  (October),  Fregel,  Frisdu* 
Haff],  Switzerland  (Neuchatel  Lake),  Italy  (Napoli,  September). 

Vegetative  form:  White  cysts  in  the  connective  tissue.  Form  elongated 
oval,  2  to  3mm.  in  diameter.  No  clear  differentiatioa  of  protoplasm  is 
observed  even  in  young  forms.  In  sections,  some  cysts  show  radiate 
striations  in  the  thick  granule-free  ectoplasm.  Endoplasm  filled  with  nudd. 

C^de  writes  as  follows:  Cysts  in  branchiae,  subspherical  or  elliptical, 
1.5mm.  by  0.5mm. 

Wegener's  form:  Cysts  small  and  rounded,  0.2  to  0.3mm.  in  diameter. 

Spore:  Ordinarily   spherical   or   subspherical.     Two   polar   capsules 
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with  a  small  triangular  intercapsular  appendix.  Polar  capsules  p3rriform 
and  of  same  size.    Sutural  edge  exhibits  folds  (7  to  9). 

ThSohan's  dimensions:  length  10  to  12^,  breadth  9  to  llpi,  length  of 
polar  capsule  S/i. 

C6phde  gave  the  following  dimensions  in  vivo:  length  IO/jl,  breadth 
9^9  thickness  6^,  length  of  polar  capsule  5m. 

Wegener''s  form.  Usually  oval,  often  almost  spherical.  Length  10  to 
11/jLy  breadth  8  to  9m,  diameter  of  spherical  form  9/i,  polar  capsule  4  to 
5m  by  2  to  3fjL. 

MYXOBOLUS  PIRIFORMIS  Thdlohan 

[Figs.  363  to  364] 


1852 

Remak 

1852  :  144 

1883 

Balbiani 

1883  :  197-198 

1884 

Balbiani 

1884  :  125 

1891 

Heiffer 

1891  :  132 

1892 

Myxobolus  piriformis 

Thflohan 

1892  :  177 

1893 

Myxobolus  piriformis 

Gurley 

1893  :  414 

1894 

Myxobohis  piriformis 

Guiicy 

1894  :  211 

1895 

MyxoMus  piriformis 

Thflohan 

Icnrd    I  «54o 

1905 

MyxoMus  piriformis 

Nufer 

1905  :  77, 186 

1910 

MyxoMus  piriformis 

Plehn 

1910  :  22-27 

1910 

MyxoboUis  piriformis 

Wegener 

1910  :  73 

Habitat:  Branchiae,  spleen,  kidney  of  Tinea  tinea  L.,  CohiUs  fossilis  L. 
and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  spleen,  liver,  connective  tissue  of  the 
intestine  of  Leuciscus  sp.;  France,  Germany  (Pregel) ,  Switzerland. 

Vegetative  form:  Small,  long  thread-like  cysts.  Color  white.  Poly- 
sporous. 

Wegener's  form:  average  size,  length  1mm.,  breadth  0.09  to  0.1mm 

Spore:  Elongated  oval;  flattened.  Anterior  end  highly  attenuated 
and  slightly  bent  to  one  side.  One  p3rriform  polar  capsule  at  this  end. 
Dimensions:  length  16  to  18m»  breadth  7  to  8m,  length  of  polar  filament 
30m. 

Wegener  gives  the  following  dimensions:  length  18m»  breadth  7.5m» 
polar*capsule  7.5m  by  3.5/1. 

MYXOBOLUS  UNICAPSULATUS  Gurley 

[Figs.  365  to  366] 

1841  Milller  1841  :  487 

1893  MyxoMus  umcapsuloius  Guriey  1893  :  414 

1894  Myxdbclus  umcapsuloius  Guriey  1894 :  210-211 

Habitat:  In  the  skin  of  Labeo  niloHcus  For.;  Nile. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  very  small  pustules  in  the  skin  of  the  head. 
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Spore:  Form  similar  to  Myxosoma  dujardini.  A  single  polar  capsule 
at  the  anterior  end,  obliquely  directed.  Dimensions:  length  0.0051'", 
breadth  O.O0.H'". 


MYXOBOLUS  FUHRMANNI  Auerbach 
[Fig.  367] 

1909 
1910 

Myxt^mjuhrmanm              Auetbach            1909  :  65-«8 

1 


Habitat:  Connective  tissue  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
of  Leuciscvs  rutUus  L. ;  Neuchatel  Lake. 

Vegetative  form :  Cysts,  of  pea-size,  surrounded  by  several  membra- 
nous layers  of  connective  tissue  with  a  few  nuclei.  Finely  granular  ecto- 
plasm forms  outer  layer.  Endoplasra  is  dense  and  contains  faintly  stained 
nuclei,  Pansporoblasts  and  spores  are  found  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
cyst.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Elongated  pyriform,  with  attenuated  anterior  and  rounded 
posterior  ends.  Majority  with  a  single  polar  capsule;  spores  with  two 
polar  capsules  were  also  observed.  Shell  thick,  at  the  posterior  end.  4  to 
6  notch-like  markings  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  shell.  Sutural  lidge 
thickened  and  fairly  well  marked.  Coiled  polar  filament  visible  in  pre- 
served material.  The  opening  of  the  polar  capsule  is  either  at  the  anterior 
end  or  near  it.  Sporoplaam  with  two  nuclei  of  unequal  size  and  a  com- 
paratively large  iodinophilous  vacuole,  stained  brown  with  iodine  alcohol. 
Dimensions:  length  18  to  20^,  breadth  about  8fi,  thickness  6fi,  length  of 
polar  capsule  9  to  10/i. 

MYXOBOLUS  OCULI-LEUCISCI  Trojan 

[Fig.  368] 

1909       Uy^ubohu  ocutUeydiei  Ttojui  1909:679-681 

Habitat:  Vitreous  body  of  the  eye  of  LeuUscus  nitilus  L.;  Prague 
(M.yf). 

Vegetative  form:  Two  cysts,  spherical  and  subspherical,  100  to  180^  in 
diameter.  Ectoplasm  finely  granular.  Outer  [fortion  of  endoplaam  with 
small  nuclei,  then  larger  nuclei  each  surrounded  by  protoplasm,  while  the 
central  portion  contains  spores.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Elongated  oval,  flattened  dorso-ventrally.  Posterior  margin 
rounded.  At  the  anterior  end,  a  single  polar  capsule  with  distinctly  visible 
coiled  polar  filament.  Shell  smooth  without  any  markings.  Sporoplasm 
with  one  nucleus,  usually  elongated  oval  (2.8m  in  diameter)  and  one 
vacuole,  occupies  more  than  half  of  the  space  of  the  spore.  Dimen- 
sions: length  9  to  10;t,  breadth  4.5  to  S.Sti,  thickness  3/1,  polar  c^>sule 
5m  by  2n. 
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MYXOBOLUS  TOYAMAI  Kudo 
[Figs.  369  to  370] 

1915  MyxaMus  tayamai  Kudo  1915  :  517-523 
1917       Myxobdus  hyanuU                  Kudo  1917  :  163-170 

Habitat: — Connective  tissue  of  branchial  lamellae  of  Cyprinus  carpio 
L.;  Tokio  (July). 

Vegetative  form :  Cysts,  ovoidal  or  in  shape  of  calabash.  Small  form  67 
by  50/Ay  shows  clear  differentiation  of  protoplasm.  Ectoplasm  radially 
striated,  often,  differentiates  fine  processes  (2  to  3/a  long).  Endoplasm 
coarsely  granular,  contains  nuclei  from  1  to  4^  in  diameter.  Size  up  to  I90fi 
in  greatest  diameter  in  sections.  Two  spores  are  formed  in  each  pansporo- 
blast.   Polysporous. 

Spore:  Pyriform,  with  attenuated  anterior  and  rounded  posterior  ends. 
No  bilateral  symmetry.  Lateral  sides  are  curved.  Calabash  shaped 
spores  often  occur.  Shell  without  any  marking,  thickened  at  the  anterior 
end.  Sutural  ridge  shows  sometimes  a  short  (1.5^  long)  tail-like  process  at 
the  posterior  tip.  A  single  pyriform  polar  capsule  at  the  anterior  end;  in 
stained  preparations,  a  small,  oblong  mass  of  protoplasm  is  seen  between 
the  polar  capsule  and  the  shell.  Coiled  polar  filament  distinct.  Sporo- 
plasm  with  two  nuclei  of  usually  same  size  and  a  relatively  large  iodino- 
philous  vacuole,  3/a  in  diameter.  Dimensions:  length  15/a>  breadth  7  to  8/A9 
thickness  5  to  6/a>  polar  capsule  7  to  8/a  by  3  to  4;x,  length  of  polar  filament 
40  to  45/A  (pressure,  perhydrol,  KOH). 

MYXOBOLUS  NOTATUS  Mavor 
[Figs.  371  to  372] 

1916  Myxobdus  notaius  Mavor  1916a  :  70-71 

Habitat:  Connective  tissue  of  the  volimtary  muscles  on  the  sides  or 
tail  of  Pimephales  notatus  Raf.;  Georgian  Bay,  Canada  (Summer). 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  as  large  as  3mm.  in  diameter,  are  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells  (origin  and  significance?)  and  a  dense 
layer  of  connective  tissue.  Protoplasm  is  not  clearly  differentiated,  tho 
the  cyst  is  surrounded  by  an  area  devoid  of  nuclei.  In  the  outer  region  of 
endoplasm,  numerous  nuclei  each  with  a  caryosome,  are  recognized.  In 
the  course  of  spore  formation,  two  nuclei  for  polar  capsules  appear  at  first, 
one  of  which  degenerates  later.   Polysporous. 

Spore:  Pyriform,  with  a  posterior  extension  forming  a  process,  5m  in 
length  and  as  broad  as  the  spore.  A  single  polar  capsule  at  the  anterior 
end.  An  iodinophilous  vacuole  in  the  sporoplasm.  Dimensions:  length 
17  to  18m>  breadth  7.5  to  8m>  polar  capsule  In  by  4^,  length  of  polar  filament 
95m. 
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MYXOBOLUS  sp.  Kudo 
I91S        MyxoMm  sp.  Kudo  1918  :  15 

Habitat:  Spleen  of  Perca  fiavescens;  West  Falmouth,  Mass.  (August). 
Isolated  spores  were  noticed  in  one  fish,  in  smears  and  section  preparations. 

Vegetative  form :  Not  observed, 

Spore:  Ovoidal,  attenuated  at  the  anterior  end.  Shell  uniformly  thick. 
'  A  single  polar  capsule  opens  at  the  anterior  tip.  Sporoplasm  contains  an 
iodinophilous  vacuole  and  two  nuclei  of  equal  size  (2^).  Dimensions: 
length  18  to  20p,  breadth  &n,  polar  capsule  7  to  9fi  by  3  to  bit. 

MYXOBOLUS  ROHITAE  Southwell  et  Prashad 

[Figs.  373  to  374) 

1918       MyxobetHs  rtkilae        BouttiwtU  et  PnsEud  1918  :  344-347 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Labeo  rokiia;  Turag  river,  Mirpur,  Dacca 
district,  Bengal  (June),  Type  Bpecimens  of  Indian  Museum  P48/1. 
Infection  was  heavy.  In  one  case  53  cysts  were  found  on  one  surface  of 
a  single  gill. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  in  the  gill -filaments.  The  cysts  preserved  in 
alcohol  are  of  a  creamy -yellow  color,  oval  to  cylindrical  in  form,  lying  with 
the  long  axis  parallel  to  the  gill-filameDts.  Cysts  attached  to  the  gill- 
filaments  with  the  flattened  surface.  Size:  length  3.1  to  3.8mm.',  breadth 
0.8  to  1.2mm.  Cyst-wall  striated  vertically,  covered  with  an  epithelium, 
two  to  three  layers  thick.  In  the  central  portion  and  at  the  periphery, 
mature  spores  and  pansporoblasts  as  well  as  immature  spores  were  found 
respectively,     Poiysporous. 

Spore:  Elongated  pyriform,  rounded  at  the  posterior  end  and  acutely 
pointed  anteriorly.  Sutural  ridge  slightly  raised.  One  polar  capsule 
present,  being  of  conspicuous  size.  Coiled  polar  filament  is  distinctly 
observed  in  the  polar  capsule.  An  iodinophilous  vacuole,  3.6;i  in  diameter, 
in  the  sporoplasm.  "Lying  just  posterior  to  it  is  the  nucleus  of  the  spore. 
A  few  granules  of  chromatin  were  also  seen  lying  scattered  in  the  proto- 
plasm." Dimensions:  length  30  to32>i,  breadth  7  to  8^,  length  of  the  polar 
capsule  22  to  23m,  that  of  polar  filament  92  to  97;t. 

MYXOBOLUS  SENI  Southwell  et  Prashad 

[Figs.  375  to  376] 

1918       Uyiebdta  sa^  SouthweU  et  Pruhftd  1918  :  347 

Habitat:  On  the  median  and  caudal  fins  of  Laheo  rohita;  Mirpur, 
Dacca  (January),     Type  specimens  in  Indian  Museum  numbered  P  53/1. 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  form  cysts  which  are  elongated  ellip- 
soidal.   Size  from  4.7mm.  to  5.4mm.  in  length,  2.9mm.  to  3.7mm.  in 
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breadth.    Color  of  the  cyst  whitish  with  black  scattered  granules  on  the 
surface. 

Spore:  Oval,  much  wider  behind  than  in  front  and  pointed  at  the 
anterior  end.  Sutural  ridge  is  slightly  thickened.  A  single  polar  capsule, 
showing  much  coiled  polar  filament.  lodinophilous  vacuole  2.3m  i^  diame- 
ter. Dimensions:  length  13.2  to  13.6/l(,  breadth  10.1  to  10.3/a,  length  of 
polar  capsule  4;x,  length  of  polar  filament  43/a  (in  one  case). 

MYXOBOLUS  MISGURNI  nov.  spec. 
[Figs.  377  to  378] 

1916       Myxobidus  fuhrmamU  Kudo  1916 : 5 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Misgurnus  anguUUcaudaius;  Tokio  (Septem- 
ber). About  50%  of  the  fish  examined  showed  a  few  isolated  spores 
floating  in  the  bile. 

Vegetative  form:  Unobserved. 

Spore:  Form  elongated  pyriform,  with  attenuated  anterior  and  rounded 
posterior  ends.  Shell  uniformly  thick.  Over  sutural  edge,  shell  exhibits 
many  (up  to  12)  triangular  markings.  Sutural  ridge  distinct.  A  single 
P3rriform  polar  capsule  at  the  -anterior  end.  Sporoplasm  contains  an 
lodinophilous  vacuole  and  two  nuclei.  Coiled  polar  filament  distinct  in 
vivo.  Dimensions  of  fresh  spores:  length  14  to  15.5m»  breadth  6  to  7.3/1, 
thickness  5  to  6/A|  polar  capsule  6.3/a  by  2  to  3/a,  length  of  polar  filament  up 
to  100/A. 

Remarks:  The  writer  reported  this  species  as  identical  with  Myxoholus 
fukrmanni  Auerbach.  By  repeated  reexamination  and  comparison  with 
Auerbach's  description,  however,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  form  should  be  treated  as  a  new  species,  on  account  of  the  difference 
of  the  host  and  the  characters  of  the  spore. 


MYXOBOLUS  PFEIFFERI  Thflohan 
(Figs.  379  to  385] 


1890 

Myxosporidian 

PfrifffT 

1890  :  30-37 

1891 

MyMspandiam 

Pfwfffir 

-  1891  :  100, 105-110, 130 

1893 

Myxosparidiam 

Pfeifffir 

1893  :  118-130 

1895 

Myxchnius  pfnjfen 

Thfiohan 

1895:350 

1896 

Myxoholus  pfeijfeH 

Doflein 

1896  :  306, 320,  etc. 

1905 

Myxoholus  pfeifferi 

CfpMe 

1905:59 

1905  « 

Myxoholus  pfeifferi 

Stmzsd 

1906  :  14-19 

1906 

Myxoholus  pfeifferi 

Meicier 

1906  :  427--428; 
1906a  :  763-764 

1906 

Myxoholus  pfeifferi 

KeysidiU 

1906  :  253-273, 
286-306 

1909 

Myxoholus  pfeifferi 

Mercier 

1909:5-30 
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Habitat:  Muscle  and  connective  tissue  of  kidney,  spleen,  intestine, 
ovary,  etc.,  of  Barbus  barbus  L,,  and  branchiae  of  B.  fiuvialilis  Ag.  and 
B,  plebejus  Val.;  Drac  (June),  Neckar,  Prag,  Milano.  The  cause  of  well 
known  "Boil  disease"  (Beulenkrankheit)  or  Myxoboliasis  tuberosa  (Hofer) 
of  the  barbels  in  European  waters.  Among  many  observers  Keysselitz 
made  athoro  study  of  the  parasite.  His  observations  are  as  follows:  The 
disease  occurs  among  the  fish  at  any  stage  of  growth.  About  8%  of  the 
fish,  7  to  15cm.  long,  caught  in  May  and  June  between  Conz  and  Trier 
were  infected  with  the  parasites.  The  heaviest  infection,  however,  occurs 
among  fish  up  to  40cm.  in  length;  fish  50cm.  long  or  larger  show  the  tumors 
caused  by  the  parasites,  rather  rarely.  Most  of  the  fish  die  as  the  result 
of  the  infection  between  the  early  part  of  April  and  the  end  of  October. 
The  highest  mortality  is  reached  in  the  hottest  months,  i.e.,  July  and 
August.  The  temperature  greatly  affects  the  growth  of  the  parasites. 
Fish  kept  in  the  aquarium  at  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  or  higher  demon- 
strate the  growth  of  the  boil  in  size  daily.  The  boils  are  not  noticed 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  they  arc  formed  from  the  early  part  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  October. 

Vegetative  form:  The  parasites  develop  tumors  of  conspicuous  size. 

Keysseltiz's  observations  are  as  follows:  The  tumor  varies  in  size  from 
millet-grains  to  hen's  eggs.  Form  spherical,  oval  or  elongated.  The 
number  of  cysts  on  a  single  fish,  is  usually  3  to  4;  often  one,  in  some  fish, 
however,  23  were  recognized  on  one  fish.  Usually  tumors  separated  from 
each  other,  rarely  many  forming  one  tumor.  In  one  fish,  27cm.  in  length, 
a  tumor  of  7cm,  long,  4cm,  broad  and  3cm.  thick,  was  observed  in  July. 
The  seat  of  infection  is:  the  muscle  of  the  body,  muscle  of  pectoral  and 
anal  fins,  often  in  peritoneum  and  rarely  in  intestine.  As  the  result  of 
breaking  up  of  the  cyst  membrane,  spores  are  also  found  in  the  testis,  liver 
and  kidney. 

The  tumor  is  composed  of  many  vegetative  forms,  rounded,  oval, 
elongated,  variously  branched  or  flattened.  Size  reaches  to  1.5mm.  in 
diameter.  Protoplasm  is  usually  differentiated  into  ectoplasm  and  endo- 
plasm.  The  surface  is  not  often  smooth,  but  shows  irregular  outline. 
Ectoplasm  is  seen  often  as  a  very  thin,  uniformly  hyaline,  indistinctly 
granular'or  radially  striated  layer,  giving  the  network-like  appearance  to 
the  surface  of  the  body.  Endoplasm,  stained  more  deeply  around  the 
peripheral  part  than  other  portion,  shows  a  coarsely  alveolar  structure  in 
the  central  region.  It  contains  vegetative  nuclei,  developmental  stages  of 
propagative  nuclei,  granules,  fat-like,  often  leucocytes  and  red  blood 
corpuscles.  The  leucocytes,  uninuclear  or  multinuclear,  were  seen  at  the 
periphery,  apparently  in  the  course  of  degeneration.  Red  blood  corpuscles 
were  found,  in  section,  inside  of  the  apparently  intact  parasite.  Each 
pansporoblast  develops  into  two  spores.    Polysporous. 
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C6pide  observed  one  cyst,  about  2mm.  in  diameter,  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  third  gill  arch. 

Spore:  Thflohan  described  as  follows:  Ovoidal.  Sutural  edge  shows 
folds.  A  small  triangular  intercapsular  appendix.  Dimensions:  length 
12m>  breadth  10m*    C6p%de's  form  showed  exactly  the  same  dimensions. 

Keysselitz  gave  the  characters  of  the  spore  as  follows: 

Flattened  oval.  Shell  smooth.  A  small  intercapsular  appendix. 
Sutural  edge  having  a  number  of  small  flat  enlargement,  size  and  number 
being  variable.  Two  convergent  narrow  canals  (foramina)  penetrate  the 
shell  at  the  anterior  end.  Two  polar  capsules,  pyriform  and  of  equal  or 
nearly  equal  size,  are  located  at  the  anterior  half.  Coiled  polar  filament 
distinct,  coiled  7  to  8  times.  No  distinct  connection  between  polar 
capsule  and  the  filament.  Sporoplasm  fills  the  posterior  half  of  the  spore, 
extending  into  intercapsular  cavity.  It  is  finely  reticular,  exhibits  one  or 
two  rounded  or  oval  vesicular  nuclei  and  an  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Fat- 
like substance  is  often  seen  around  the  polar  capsules.  Spores  kept  in  water 
for  four  months  remain  intact  in  large  numbers.  Dimensions:  length  12 
to  12.5/A>  breadth  10  to  10.5ac»  length  of  polar  capsule,  5.5  to  6^,  length 
of  polar  filament  28  to  34^. 

MYXOBOLUS  INAEQUALIS  Gurley 

[Fig.  411] 

1841  MOller  1841  :  487-488 

1893  Myxobdus  inaequaUs  Guiley  1893  :  414 

1894  Myxobdus  inaepudU  Guriey  1894:212 

Habitat:  In  the  skin  of  the  head  of  Piramuiana  hlochi  Cuv.  et  Vil.  and 
SynodofUis  schall  Bl.  Schn.;  Guiana,  Surinam. 

Vegetative  form:  Very  small  pustules  in  the  skin  of  the  head. 

Spore:  Ovoidal.  Two  polar  capsules  of  unequal  size  at  the  anterior 
end.    Dimensions:  length  0.0052'",  breadth  0.0033'". 

MYXOBOLUS  DISPAR  Thflohan 


[Fig.  386] 

1895 

Myxobidus  dispar 

ThOohan 

iiwd  :  «)4o 

1904 

Myxobdus  dispar 

Hofer 

1904:50 

1910 

Myxobdus  dispar 

1910 :  73-74 

1911 

Myxobolus  dispar 

Nemecsek 

1911  :  145 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Carassius  carassius  L.,  branchiae  and  epithelium 
of  intestine  of  Cyprinus  carpio  L.,  also  muscle  and  spleen  of  Scardinius 
erytkrophthdimus  L.  and  in  the  skin  and  the  connective  tissue  of  Alburnus 
lucidus  Heck.;  France,  Austria,  K5nigsburg  (March,  July,  September). 

Vegetative  form:  Not  described  by  Thflohan. 

Wegener's  description  is  as  follows:  Cysts:  white  in  color;  spindle  shape 
with  pointed  ends.     Cysts  in  Carassius  carassius  L.  smaller  and  oval. 
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Size  3.5inm.  by  O.Smra.  Cysts  arc  surrounded  by  thick  layers  (7  to  S.p)ot 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  host.  Ectoplasm  seems  to  be  undifferentiated. 
Endoplasm  granular,  contains  a  larger  number  of  spores.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Th^lohan's  diagnosis  is  as  follows: 

Ellipsoidal  or  slightly  oval.  Shell  with  3  to  5  folds  along  sutural  edge. 
Polar  capsules  of  unequal  size,  with  a  small  intercapsular  body.  The 
vacuole  is  difficult  to  stain  with  iodine.  Dimensions:  length  10  to 
12/1,  breadth  8;i,  polar  capsule  7tt  by  5/1- 

Wegener's  form  is  as  follows:  length  II  to  12*1,  breadth  7.S  to  8fi, 
larger  polar  capsule  6  to  7*i  by  3.5;*,  smaller  one  4/1  by  2.5  to  -V-  The 
sporoplasm  is  shifted  toward  the  smaller  polar  capsule. 


MYXOBOLUS  ELLIPSOIDES  Thelohan 

iFigs.  387  to.^891 


1852 

RcmHk 

185Z 

:  144-146 

1 892 

Myxebolus  diipioidts 

Thaohan 

1892 

:177 

1895 

Thilohan 

1895 

: 350-351 

1898 

MyxoMui  diipsoidfs 

Doaein 

1898 

;  324,  etc. 

190.1 

Myxcbolui  dlifsoida 

Nufer 

1905 

:  77,  79,  186. 

1910 

Uyxobelus  tUipsoida 

Winner 

1910 

:  74-75 

1912 

Myxobolui  cUipioida 

Lo  Giudice 

1912 

;l-79 

1 


Habitat:  Connective  tissue  of  air  bladder,  branchiae,  kidney,  spleen, 
liver  and  cornea  of  Tinea  tinea  h.,  bnnchl^t  oi  A  bramis  bramah.,  Albumus 
lucidus  Heck.,  Leuciseus  rutilus  L.,  Squalius  cephaUis  L.,  Abramis  vimpa 
Cuv.,  Blicca  bjSrkna  L.,  Idus  melanotus;  France,  Vierwaldstfitter  See, 
Prague,  Masurische  See,  Italy. 

Vegetative  form:  Thelohan  does  not  describe. 

According  to  Wegener,  white  cysts,  elongated  oval;  2mm,  by  O.Smm. 
in  size.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Thilohan  described  as  follows:  Flattened  elliptical,  rather 
elongated.  Sutural  edge  broad  without  any  folds.  Shell  with  no  marking. 
Form  of  the  spore  somewhat  variable.  Two  polar  capsules  of  equal  size, 
capsulogeneous  nuclei  present  even  when  fully  grown.  Abnormal  spores 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Dimensions:  length  12  to  lift,  breadth  9  to 
llfx,  length  of  polar  capsule  4m- 

Wegener's  form:  length  14  to  \5it,  breadth  10  to  11^,  polar  capsule 
4  to  Sfi  by  3fi.    Shell  comparatively  thick.    One  spore  had  a  tail  5^  long. 

MYXOBOLUS  EXIOUUS  Thfilohan 
[Figs.  390  to  39S] 

1891        Uysotponditim  nutplii  7         Penipft  IMl  :  23 

1895       UytoMtu  taitma  ThOolun  18U :  349-350 

1906       itjxohclm  txipmi  SchrOda  1906 :  195 

1910       Uyxobohu  msuiH  Wegener  I9l0 :  75 

1912       JfjpxoMiu  utfHiu  PuU  1912  : 2»«-295 
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Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Abramis  brama  L.  and  Chondrosioma  nasus  L., 
wall  of  stomach,  pyloric  coecum  and  intestine,  branchiae,  spleen,  kidney  of 
MugU  ckelo  Cuv.,  M,  capita  Cuv.  and  M.  auraius  Riss.;  Le  Vivier-sur^mer, 
Banyuls,  Marseille,  Heidelberg,  Pregel,  Frisches  HafiF,  Kurisches  Ha£F, 
Geneva,  Napoli. 

Vegetative  form:  No  description  by  Th61ohan. 

Wegener  writes  as  follows: 

Cysts  of  variable  size.  Color  white.  Usually  small  and  narrow,  0.5 
to  0.7mm.  long  and  0.2mm.  wide.  Frequently  large  round  C3rsts  of  1.2  to 
1.5mm.  in  diameter,  filling  the  lamella.  Cysts  are  surrounded  by  10  to 
11/A  thick  membrane  composed  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  host.  Ecto- 
plasm, 5ac  thick,  is  faintly  stained  by  hematoxylin.  Outer  region  of  endo- 
plasm,  alveolar  and  densely  loaded  with  nuclei,  while  in  the  central  portion 
with  mature  spores  in  granular  ground-mass. 

Parisi's  observations  are  as  follows: 

Cysts  in  the  intestinal  wall  of  Mugil  auratus,  large;  reaching  a  length 
of  3mm. 

Spore:  Th61ohan's  description  is  as  follows: 

Flattened  ovoidal,  with  more  or  less  attenuated  anterior  end.  Sutural 
edge  shows  fairly  noticeable  folds.  A  small  triangular  intercapsular  appen- 
dix. Vacuole  in  the  sporoplasm  is  usuaUy  hard  to  stain  with  iodine. 
Dimensions:  length  8  to  9/1,  breadth  6  to  7/a,  length  of  polar  filament 
15/i  (KOH). 

Wegener  observed  as  follows:  Rounded  with  slightly  pointed  anterior 
end.  Length  8  to  9.5^^  breadth  6  to  7.5/a,  polar  capsule  4.5/a  by  2  to  3m. 
Shell  exhibits  small  folds  around  the  sporoplasm.  An  intercapsular  triangu- 
lar body  indistinctly  visible. 

Parisi  gave  the  following  dimensions:  length  8  to  8.5/1,  breadth  6  to  7/*, 
thickness  5.5/i,  polar  capsule  3  to  4/a  by  1.5  to  2/i,  length  of  polar  filament 
30fi  (alkaline).  Folds  usually  6  in  number.  Coiled  polar  filament  visible 
in  vivo. 

MYXOBOLUS  OVIFORMIS  Th61ohan 

[Fig.  396] 

1854  Deberkilhn  1854 :  21-22 

1892  Myxoboius  mformis  ThOoban  1892  :  177     • 

1895  Myxoboius  tnifonms  ThOohan  1895  :  351 

1905  Myxoboius  anfomUs  Nufer  1905  :  77, 186 

1906  Myxoboius  oviformis  C4>«de  1906:60 
1910  Myxoboius  oviformis  Wegener  1910  :  76-78 

Habitat:  Fin  (subcutaneous  tissue),  spleen,  kidney  and  liver  of  Gobio 
gohio  L.;  branchiae  of  Alburnus  lucidus  Heck.,  Cyprinus  carpio  L.,  Bliua 
bjdrkna  L.,  Abramis  brama  L.  and  A,  vimba  L.;  France  (Isire),  Frisches 
HafiF  (especially  spring  months),  Switzerland. 
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Vegetative  form:  Th£lohan  gave  no  descriptioa. 

Wegener's  observations  are  as  follows: 

Cysts,  white,  0.75  to  1.7mm.  by  0.4  to  0.7mm,  In  sectioDs,  cysts  are 
shown  to  be  suriounded  by  a  thick  (10  to  20/i,  average  16/i)  layer  of  connec- 
tive tissue.  Ectoplasm  a  thin  (6  to  Sp  thick)  layer,  exhibits  a  transverse 
striation.  The  striation  is  often  absent  at  places  in  ripe  cysts.  Endoplasm 
finely  granular.  In  young  cysts,  it  is,  however,  reticulated,  with  nuclei  of 
1.5*1  in  diameter. 

Spore:  Th^ohan  described  as  follows:  Flattened  ovoidal  with  pointed 
anterior  end.  Shell  smooth.  No  folds.  Polar  capsule  comparatively  large. 
Dimensions:  length  10  to  12*i,  breadth  ')ii,  polar  capsule  6(i, 

Cfipede  observed  numerous  spores  in  the  liver  and  kidney  of  Gobio 
gobio.  Dimensions  in  vivo:  length  10  to  12^,  breadth  9/i,  length  of  polar 
capsule  6ii.    Polar  capsules  of  equal  size.    Coiled  polar  filament  distinct. 

Wegener's  form:  length  10.5  to  lift,  breadth  7.5  to  8f,  polar  capsule  5 
to  6/1  by  3/1. 

Remarks:  Wegener  recognized  another  form,  which  seems  to  be  of  very 
rare  occurrence  and  which  can  not  be  distinguished  distinctly  from  the 
above  described  form.  Cysts  at  the  end  of  the  branchial  lamellae.  Size 
1,7  to  2mm.  in  largest  length.  Spore  resembles  more  closely  the  figure 
given  by  Th^lohan  for  Myxobolus  oviformis  than  the  above  mentioned  form 
which  he  observed.  A  small  intercapsular  appendix  (rounded)  indistinct. 
Sporoplasm  comparatively  small.  Length  12.5  to  13,5|U,  breadth  9p, 
polar  capsule  7.5fi  by  3fi.  ^m 


MYXOBOLUS  LINTONI 

Gurley 

1891 
1S93 
18M 

[Figs.  404  to  408] 

Linton 
if^MMMlMlMJ                    Guiley 

1»1 
18» 
1894 

9»-ioa 

414 

238 

Habitat:  Superficial  musculature  and  subcutaneous  tissue  of  Cyprino- 
don  variegtttus;  Woods  Hole  (August). 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts,  not  closed,  but  fungoid  masses  of  an  irregular 
shape,  varying  in  size  from  4mm.  by  2.Smm.  to  10mm.  by  4mm.,  projecting 
as  much  as  3mm.  above  general  surface  of  skin.  The  skin  of  the  host  overly- 
ing these  tumors,  is  more  or  less  cracked  and  broken,  the  scales  being 
scattered. 

Spore:  Elliptical  in  the  front  view;  lenticular  in  side  view.  Shd 
thick.  Sutural  ridge  marked.  Two  polar  capsules,  convergent,  at  the 
anterior  end.  Spores  kept  in  alcohol,  extruded  polar  filaments  under  the 
action  of  iodine  water  and  sulphuric  add.  Sporoplasm  vith  a  large  iodino- 
philous  vacuole.    Dimensions:  length  13,9;t,  breadth  lift,  thickness  8^. 
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MYXOBOLUS  GLOBOSUS  Gurley 
[Figs.  409  and  410] 

1893  Myxobolus  ^Mxnus  Gurley  1893  :  415 

1894  Myxobolus  globasus  Gurley  1894:241 

Habitat:  Branchial  lamellae  of  Erimyzon  sucetta  oblongus  Lac.  (Caios* 
tomus  tuberculatus  Le  Sueur);  Kinston  (N.C.)>  Columbia,  (S.C,  March), 
tributaries  of  Fox  River. 

Vegetative  form:  C3rsts,  whitish,  elongated  elliptical  or  rod-shaped, 
surrounded  by  very  thin  membrane?  Size  up  to  0.5mm.  in  max.  length. 
Poljrsporous. 

Spore:  Globose,  subcircular  in  outline.  Shell  thin  and  very  transparent. 
Sutural  ridge  very  wide,  being  one  third  of  the  thickness  of  the  spore. 
Polar  capsules  two,  of  equal  size,  divergent.  Vacuole  present,  but  not 
clearly  contoured.    Dimensions:  length  7  to  8^)  breadth  6  to  7^9  thickness 

5/A. 

MYXOBOLUS  OBLONGUS  Gurley 
[Figs.  412  to  416] 

1841  Mailer  1841  :  487-490 

1893  Myxobolus  oblongus  Guriey  1893  :  414 

1894  Myxobolus  Monpu  Guriey  1894:234-238 

Habitat:  Beneath  the  skin,  chiefly  of  the  head  of  Erimyzon  suceUa 
oblongus  Lac.  {Caioslomus  luberculaius  Le  Sueur) ;  Kinston,  tributaries 
of  Fox  River. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts,  round  or  elliptic,  not  over  1mm.  in  diameter, 
covered  by  resistant  membrane.    Color  whitish.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Spatular,  approaching  roundish-oblong.  Shell  thin  and  trans- 
parent. Sutural  ridge  wide.  Two  polar  capsules,  pyriform,  of  equal  size. 
Sporoplasm  extending  forward  along  the  upper  surface.  Vacuole  could  not 
be  detected.  Dimensions:  length  14  to  17/a,  breadth  8.5m>  thickness  5 
to  6/1. 

MYXOBOLUS  TRANSOVALIS  Gurley 
[Figs.  417  and  418] 

1893  Myxobolus  transcvaUs  Guriey  1893  :  415 

1894  Myxobolus  transovaUs  Guriey  1894  :  242 

Habitat:  Under  scales  on  external  surf  ace  of  Phoxinus  (Clinostomus) 
funduloides  Girard;  4  Mile  Run,  Carlius,  Va.,  tributary  of  Potomac  River 
(June).  No  fish  of  the  same  species  caught  from  the  same  locality  on 
August  29  of  the  same  year  was  found  infected. 

Vegetative  form:  It  is  not  certain  whether  cysts  exist  or  not.  Spores 
in  mass,  appear  to  be  held  together  by  a  small  gelatinous  or  mucoid  mass 


# 
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which  has  no  attachment  to  the  subjacent  connective  tissue.  It  forms 
a  thin  discoidal  mass  situated  in  the  center  of  the  concave  surface  of  the 
scale.  The  color  of  the  mass  slightly  more  yellowish  than  the  surrounding 
tissue,  when  coagulated.  It  is  exceedingly  difEcult  to  detect  its  presence 
in  the  fresh  state. 

Spore:  Elliptical,  with  the  largest  diameter  passing  thru  two  polar 
capsules.  Shell  thin.  Sulural  edge  narrow.  Two  polar  capsules  of  equal 
size  convergent.  Polar  filament  is  extruded  under  the  action  of  glycerine 
and  sulphuric  acid.  The  vacuole  in  the  sporoplasm  is  difficult  to 
detect.  Sporoplasm  also  contains  two  nuclei,  rarely  one,  1  to  l.Sii  in 
diameter.    Dimensions;  length  6  to  7p,  breadth  8p. 


MYXOBOLUS  OBESUS  Gurley 
[Figs.  419  and  420] 

ISSJ  BaJbiani  1SS3  :  203 

1893  Uyiobolui  obtsus  Guiley  1893:415 

1894  Uyxoboluilabeius  Gudey  1894:239 
1899  Uyxebolui  obam  LahU  1899  :  100 
1905        hfymbcAus  obesus                       C*p4de  1906  r  60-61 


4 


Habitat:  On  Atburnus  albitrnus  L.;  branchiae  and  kidney  of  A.  Ittcidtu 
Heck.  (.4.  mirandella  Bl.);  Lac  du  Bourget. 

Vegetative  form:  Baiblani  gave  no  observation. 

C^pede  observed  as  follows:  Cysts,  ovoidal,  more  or  less  elongated 
or  variable  in  form,  not  exceeding  800^  in  length.  In  kidney,  numerous  cysts 
were  of  subspherical,  ovoidal  or  rarely  irregularly  elongated  form.  Sub- 
spherical  cysts  500  to  600^1  in  average  diameter.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Cep5de  describes  as  follows:  Subcircular  or  ovoidal  in  front 
view;  lenticular  in  side  view.  Sutural  edge  exhibits  variable  numbers  (4 
to  5)  of  fold-like  markings  on  the  shell.  Polar  capsules  pyriform  and  <A 
equal  size.  Coiled  polar  filament  distinct.  A  small  triangular  intercapsulu 
appendix.  Sporoplasm  with  a  subspherical  and  clearly  outlined  vacaole 
and  two  nuclei.  Dimensions  in  vivo:  length  11.5  to  12^,  breadth  7.5  to8|i, 
thickness  Six.  Those  of  fixed  and  stained  spores:  length  11.25  to  ll.SOfi, 
breadth  7.25  to  7.S0fi,  length  of  polar  capsule  S/i. 

Remarks:  C£plde  mentions  that  Alburnus  albwHus  L.  mentioned  by 
Gurley  is  "without  doubt"  identical  with  A.  lucidus  Heckel. 

MYXOBOLUS  CYCLOIDES  Gurley 

[Fig.  421] 

1841  Mfillei  1841  :  481, 4S6 

1893  UyxobOui  cycMda  Guil^  1893  :  415 

1894  Uyxotatui  cydriia                 Guiley  1891 :  239 
1906        Uyxcbahu  cycloida                    Ctfidt  1906  :  61-63 
1910       MyxoMus  cytMdet                 Wegener  1910 :  79-80 
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Habitat:  Opercle,  pseudobranchiae  and  kidney  of  Leuciscus  riUilus] 
branchiae  of  Scardinius  eryihrophthalmus,  Blicca  bjdrkna  L.,  Gobio  gohio 
L.,  Abramis  vimba  L.,  A,  brama  L.,  Rhodeus  amarus  BL,  Alburnus  alburnus 
L.,  Lota  lota  L.;  France  (Isire),  Germany  (Pregel,  Frisches  and  Rurisches 
Haff,  Masurische  See,  January,  May). 

Vegetative  form:  Wegener  observed  cysts  as  follows.  A  type:  1  to 
2mm.  by  0.4  to  0.7mm.  Form  exactly  like  that  of  Myxobolus  oviformis. 
B  type:  small  and  round,  present  in  groups.  C  type:  small  0.5mm.  by 
0.2mm. 

Spore:  Gurley  gave  the  following  short  diagnosis  from  the  observations 
of  J.  Miiller:  subcircular-ovate  or  broadly  rounded  elliptic,  length  12m* 

C6p^de  distinguishes  three  different  types  of  spores  as  follows:  Lenticu- 
lar in  side  view;  subcircular  (13.5/li  by  13/i),  oval  (14.7/i  by  11.4m)  and 
ovoidal  (16m  by  11m)  in  front  view.  Two  polar  capsules  of  equal  size  (6m 
by  4m),  closely  set  or  separated  (3fi  apart)  from  each  other.  Coiled  polar 
filament  distinct.  A  small  triangular  intercapsular  appendix.  Sporoplasm 
refractive  and  finely  granular.  Sutural  edge  exhibits  folds  of  variable 
number  at  the  posterior  portion.  Dimensions  of  fixed  and  mounted 
spores:  length  10.5  to  12m,  breadth  7.5  to  8m. 

Wegener,  without  noticing  C6pfede's  paper,  also  mentions  three  different 
types  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  spore  as  follows: 

A  type  (common  form),  in  the  branchiae  of  Loia  lota,  Abramis  bramay 
A.  vimba,  Blicca  bjdrkna,  Leuciscus  ruiilus,  Alburnus  alburnus  and  scardi- 
nius erylkrophihalmus.    Cysts  mentioned  above. 

Spore.  Rounded  or  oval;  flattened.  A  tail,  15m  long,  was  noticed 
twice.  A  triangular  intercapsular  appendix.  Sutural  edge  usually  having 
folds.  Polar  capsules  often  differ  in  form  and  size  in  different  cysts,  tho 
they  are  constant  in  one  and  the  same  cyst,  causing  the  variability  in  size 
of  sporoplasm.  Dimensions:  length  11  to  12.5m,  breadth  8  to  9m,  polar 
capsule  4.5  to  6m  by  3  to  3.7m,  in  many  cysts  7.5m  by  4m. 

B  type.    In  the  fifth  gillarch  of  Gobio  gobio  L.  Cysts  mentioned  above. 

Spore.  Elongated  oval.  A  triangular  intercapsular  appendix.  Indis- 
tinct folds  on  sutural  edge.  Dimensions:  length  12.5  to  13.5m,  breadth  8 
to  10m,  polar  capsule  5  to  6m  by  3  to  4m. 

C  type.  In  the  branchiae  of  Rhodeus  amarus  Bl.  and  Alburnums  alburnus 
L.  (April  and  May).     Cysts  mentioned  above. 

Spore.  Rounded.  Distinct  intercapsular  appendix.  Folds  distinct 
on  sutural  edge.  Dimensions:  length  12  to  15m,  breadth  9  to  IOm*  polar 
capsule  5  to  7m  by  3  to  4m. 

MYXOBOLUS  SPHAERALIS  Gurley 

1874  Claparide  1874 :  113-114 

1893  Myxobolus  sphaeralis  Guriey  1893  :  415 

1894  Myxobolus  sphaeralis  Guriey  1894:240 
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Habitat:  Mucosa  of  branchiae  of  Coregonus  lavaretus  L.   (C.  Jcra)', 
X^e  Geneva. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts,  0.25  to  0.33mm.  in  diameter.    Polysporous. 
Spore:  Spherical,  9fi  in  diameter. 


MYXOBOLUS  ANURUS  Cohn 
[Figs.  422  and  423] 

1S95        Myxobdui  anurus  Cohn                     1S95  :  42-43 

1896        Myiobolu)  anurus  Cohn                     1896  :  266 
1899       Hmntguya  piorospemka 

anura  L«bM                 1899 :  102 

1910  ityxobolM  oHurus  Wegena             1910 :  76 

1911  Bamtguya  psorospermica 

enura  Noneczek           1911  :  146 


< 


Habitat :  Branchiae  of  Esox  lucius  L. ;  Kfinigsberg  (March,  December), 
Frisches  Haff,  Pregel,  Masurische  See,  Lotzen,  (September,  October). 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  small  rounded  and  of  white  color.  Cohn 
measures  length  0.6mm., breadth  0.34mm.  Wegener's  form:  length  0.3 
to  0.5mm.  and  breadth  0.2  to  0.3mm. 

Spore:  Cohn's  descriptions  are  as  follows:  More  or  less  oval.  Dimen- 
sions: length  12  to  I5fi,  breadth  4  to  6.8/j,  polar  capsule  S.S  to  7/i  by  2.1  to 
2.5/1,  length  of  polar  filament  32  to  3S/i. 

Wegener's  form:  Elongated  and  narrow,  often  with  a  tail.  Dimensions: 
length  15/1  (maximum  up  to  18^),  breadth  6  to  T/i,  polar  capsule  Sp  by  3/i. 

Remarks:  Tho  Labb^  classified  this  as  a  subspecies  of  Eenneguya  pso- 
rospermica  Thelohan,  Wegener's  observation  gives  stronger  basis  for  placing 
this  form  in  the  genus  M>'xobolus. 


MYXOBOLUS  sp.  Gurley 
[Fig.  4241 


MynAatus  sp.  iocert. 
Myxobahis  sp. 


BtttlcUi 
Labbi 


1SS2:590 
18H  :  214 
1899:100 


Habitat:  Nats  lacustris  L.  (JV.  proboscidea);  Locality? 
Vegetative  form:  Cysts,  8mm.  by  4.25mm.    Polysporous. 
Spore:  Oval  or  circular;  tailed  or  untailed.    These  spores  of  different 
form  occur,  often,  without  order  in  the  same  cyst. 

MYXOBOLUS  sp.  Gurley 
[Fig.  42SJ 
1894       MyxeMiu  sp.  incert.  Gurley  1891 :  239 

Habitat:  Body  cavity  of  Carassius  carassius  L.;  Leipsic. 
Vegetative  form:  Not  observed. 
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Spore:  Broadly  elliptic;  shell  bivalve;  valves  equally  convex.  Sutural 
ridge.  Two  equal  polar  capsules.  Sporoplasm  with  a  vacuole.  Dimen- 
sions: length  14fi,  breadth  lO/i,  thickness  5m« 

Remarks:  This  species  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  M.  carassii  Kloka- 
£ewa  (page  150). 

MYXOBOLUS  sp.  Gurley 
[Figs.  426  to  429] 


1841 

MflllfT 

1811:480 

1894 

MyxoMussp, 

Gurley 

1894  :  240-241 

1899 

Myxobdussp. 

Labb6 

1899:100 

Habitat:  Skin  of  opercle,  in  the  branchiae,  on  the  head  or  on  the  fin  of 
Lucioperca  lucioperca  L.;  Germany,  Don. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  1.09  to  2.18mm.  in  diameter.  Color  whitish. 
Polysporous. 

Spore:  Rounded.  Thickness  equal  to  half  the  breadth.  Sutural  ridge. 
Two  polar  capsules,  of  equal  size,  converging. 


MYXOBOLUS  CYPRINI  Doflein 
[Figs.  430  to  432] 


1896 

Hofer 

1896  : 2, 38n39 

1898 

Myxobdus  cypHni 

Doflein 

1898  :  288, 320, 325 

1904 

Myxoboius  cyprmi 

Hofer 

1904:66-67 

1909 

Myxobdus  cypHni 

Doflem 

1909  :  780-783 

1916 

Myxoboius  cyprini 

D<^ein 

1916  :  1026-1027 

Habitat:  Suppurative  connective  tissue  and  epithelium  of  kidney, 
liver  and  spleen  of  Cyprinus  carpio  L.,  rarely  Tinea  vulgaris  Cuv.  and 
Abramts  brama  L.;  Germany,  Austria.  According  to  Hofer  the  parasites 
cause  so-called  ''small  pox  of  carp"  among  carp  in  German  waters. 

Vegetative  form:  Small  ameboid.  Form  irregular.  The  youngest 
form  with  a  single  or  many  nuclei,  is  found  in  the  epithelium  of  the  kidney. 
Multiplication  by  multiple  division,  the  nuclei  undergoing  amitotic 
division.  Endoplasm  contains  homogeneous,  yellow  and  refractive  bodies. 
Also  found  in  the  state  of  diffuse  infiltration.  Spores  are  found  in  the 
parenchym  of  the  kidney. 

Spore:  Oval.  Shell  thickened  (1.5m  wide)  along  the  sutural  edge. 
Two  converging  polar  capsules  cross  each  other,  in  front  view,  at  the 
anterior  tip.  Sporoplasm  with  an  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Dimensions: 
length  21mi  breadth  15^,  length  of  polar  capsule  6m.  Doflein  (1916:1027) 
gives  the  following  dimensions:  length  10  to  16m,  breadth  8  to  9m. 

Hofer  gives  the  following  dimensions:  length  10  to  12m  (up  to  16m)i 
breadth  8  to  IImi  polar  capsule  5  to  6m  by  3m>  sutural  edge  1.5m* 
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MYXOBOLUS  NEUROBIUS  Schuberg  et  Schrbder  ■ 

IFigs.  433to4361 
1905         liyxobaliu  neurobw  Schuberg  and  Schrfder  1905  :  49-56 

Habitat:  Nervous  tissue  of  Truttafario  L.;  Gutach  (May?). 

Vegetative  form;  Cysts,  usually  elongated,  often  spherical.  Elongated 
form  0.9mm.  by  0,02mm.  The  seat  of  the  cysts  is  between  the  medullary 
sheath  and  sheath  of  Schwann.  Neither  medullary  sheath  nor  axis-cylindet 
was  infected.  Cyst-membrane  could  not  be  made  out.  Cysts  contained 
only  full-grown  spores  without  any  younger  stage.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Broad  oval  in  front  view;  spindle  shaped  in  side  view.  Anterior 
end  attenuated,  posterior  end  rounded.  Shell  somewhat  thick.  Sutural 
ridge  is  not  particularly  marked.  Edge  without  any  fold.  No  intercapsu- 
l&r  appendix.  Sporoplasm,  with  a  large  and  spherical  iodinophilous 
vacuole  and  a  single  nucleus,  occupies  less  than  one  half  of  the  inner  space 
of  the  spore.  Two  polar  capsules,  pyriform,  fuse  into  one  at  the  anterior 
end.  Coiled  {8  to  10  limes)  polar  filament  distinct.  Dimensions:  length 
10  to  12^,  breadth  8**,  thickness  (>n,  polar  capsule  6  to  T/t  by  2p, 


MYXOBOLUS  AEGLEFINI  Auer 

bach 

IFigs 

.437 

to  441] 

1906 

Myxobolu,  ^iUfini 

Aueibach 

1906: 

56ft-570 

1906 

Myxoboltts  (uglefini 

Auerbach 

1906b 

:  115-119 

1907 

Myxobolui  amarkii 

Johnstone  and 

1907: 

201-208 

1909 

MyxcbBlus  aetUjini 

Aueibach 

1909  : 

76-78 

1910 

Myxobolu!  aiihfini 

Auerbach 

1910c 

: 181-182 

1911 

Uyxobotu»<^^fm 

NemecKk 

1911  : 

162 

I 


Habitat:  Cartilage  and  bone  of  cranium  and  eye  of  Gadus  aeghfinii 
G.  caUarias,  G.  merlangus  L.,  G.  morrhua  L.,  G.  esmarkU  and  Malta  vulgaris 
Flem.;  Norway,  Morecambe  (March). 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  in  cartilage  and  bone  of  cranium  and  in  carti- 
lagineous  layer  of  the  sclerotic  of  the  eye.  Protoplasm  is  distinctly 
differentiated.  Ectoplasm  somewhat  vacuolated;  endoplasm  granular 
with  numerous  small  nuclei.    Polysporous. 

Johnstone's  observations  are  as  follows:  Round  the  peripheral  part 
of  the  cornea,  and  covered  loosely  by  conjunctiva  are  a  number  of  milk- 
white  rounded  or  oval  bodies,  from  about  1  to  3mm.  in  diameter.  Several 
of  these  fused  to  form  elongated  mass  which  lie  along  the  curvature  of  the 
periphery  of  the  eye.  These  cysts  also  invade  the  lateral  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  bulbus  oculi.  In  sections,  the  cysts  lie  within  the  thickness 
of  cartilaginous  layer  of  the  sclerotic.  This  latter  is  enlarged  into  thick 
layer  (2mm.)  by  the  presence  of  the  cysts. 

Nemeczek  mentions  irregular  cysts  of  l.Smm.  in  diameter. 
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Spore:  Elliptical  in  front  view.  Two  polar  capsules  convergent.  No 
intercapsular  appendix.  Sutural  edge  rather  thick  with  a  number  of  folds 
on  the  posterior  margin.  Sporoplasm  with  two  nuclei  and  an  iodinophilous 
vacuole.  Dimensions:  length  10.8  to  ll.T/iy  breadth  9.9  to  10.4/i,  thick- 
ness 7.2  to  9/i,  length  of  polar  capsule  4.5  to  5/i. 

Woodcock's  form  has  a  spore  with  the  following  characters: 
Slightly  ovoid.    Sporoplasm  always  contains  a  large  and  well  defined 
vacuole  and  two  nuclei.    Dimensions:  length  lO/i,  breadth  S/iy  length  of 
polar  capsule  3.25  to  3.5/i- 

MYXOBOLUS  GIGAS  Auerbach 
[Figs.  442  to  445] 

1906       Myxobdus  t^gas  Auerbach  1906:386-391 

1910       Myxobolus  gigas  Auerbach  1910c  :  182 

1912        Myxobolus  gigas  Paris!  1912  :  293-294 

Habitat:  Subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the  operculum  of  Abramis 
brama  L.;  Karlsruhe,  Pavia.  Parisi  observed  cysts  on  the  side,  on  the 
caudal  fin  (5  cysts  on  rays),  on  other  fins,  branchiae  and  in  the  internal 
organs  of  the  fish. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts,  spherical  or  ovoidal.  No  cyst  membrane 
composed  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  host.  Protoplasm  is  indistinctly 
di£Ferentiated.  Ectoplasm  thin  and  radially  striated,  which  gradually 
turns  into  endoplasm.  Endoplasm  finely  granular,  contains  numerous 
nuclei  (2.5  to  2.7/i  in  diameter).  Size  of  greatest  form  360/i  by  290  to  300/i. 
According  to  Parisi  size  up  to  1.5mm. 

Spore:  Elliptical  when  viewed  from  the  front.  Sutural  edge  somewhat 
narrow,  having  a  number  of  folds  at  the  posterior  portion.  Sporoplasm 
with  an  iodinophilous  vacuole  and  two  nuclei.  Dimensions:  length  16.9  to 
21.6/i,  breadth  13  to  16.2/i  thickness  9/i,  length  of  polar  capsules  7.8/if 
length  of  polar  filament  90/i  (sulphuric  acid). 

Parisi  gives  150/i  for  the  length  of  polar  filament. 

MYXOBOLUS  VOLGENSIS  Reuss 

[Figs.  446  to  448] 

1906       Myxobolus  volgensis  Reuss  1906  :  200-201 

Habitat:  Branchiae,  cornea  and  dorsal  fin  of  Lucioperca  volgensis 
Pall;  Volga.     ' 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts,  spherical,  0.3  to  1mm.  in  diameter.  Poly- 
sporous. 

Spore:  Broad  elliptic  or  rounded.  Sutural  edge  has  at  least  3  folds. 
Sporoplasm  with  an  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Dimensions:  length  8.25  to 
9.5/i,  breadth  7.25  to  8.25/i,  thickness  4.5  to  S.S/iy  polar  capsule  3/i  by  2/i. 
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MYXOBOLUSSCARDINII  Reuss 
[Fig.  449] 
1906        Myxchptu,  seariinii  ReuM  1906  :  201 

Habitat:  ^xa.nchid.t al Scardinius frythTophthalmusl^.\\o\gi. 
Vegetative  form:  Cysts,  elongated  oval.    Smaller  cysts  roonded  oval, 
O.Smra.  by  0.5mm.,  the  larger  forms  elongated,  1.2mm.  by  0.5mm.    Poly- 
sporous. 

Spore:  Broad  elliptical.  Sutural  edge  narrow,  having  folds.  A  larger 
triangular  intercapsular  process.  An  iodinophilous  vacuole  in  sporoplasm. 
Dimensions:  length  11  to  I2;i,  breadth  9  to  9.Sjj,  thickness  4.5  to  5/1, 
polar  capsules  5^  by  2.5^. 

MYXOBOLUS  PHYSOPHILUS  Reuss  J 

[Figs.  450  and  451]  H 

1906        Uyxobolui  pkysopMlui  Reusa  1906  :  201-202  1 

Habitat:  Surface  of  air  bladder  of  Scardittius  erythrophlhaimits  L.; 
Volga. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts,  rounded,  l.Smm.  in  diameter.    Polysporous. 

Spore;  Oval,   with   attenuated  anterior  end.     Sutural  edge   narrow 

and  smooth.     Polar  capsules  rather  large.    An  iodinophilous  vacuole  in 

sporoplasm.    Dimensions:  length  12  to  13><,  breadth  S.25  to  9(t,  thickness 

6.5  to  7n,  polar  capsules  6^  by  2.5p, 

MYXOBOLUS  MACROCAPSULARIS  Reuss 

[Fig.  4521  9 

1906       itytobaltu  maefotafTiiiaris       Reuss  1906 :  202  ^H 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Blicca  bjBrkna  L.;  Volga. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts,  Elongated  oval.  Size:  1mm.  by  O-Smm. 
Polysporous. 

Spore:  Oval  with  greatly  attenuated  anterior  portion.  Sutural  edge 
broad  and  without  any  fold.  Polar  capsules  rather  large.  An  iodinophil- 
ous vacuole  in  sporoplasm.  Dimensions:  length  II  to  I3it,  breadth  8.25  to 
9.25/11,  thickness  S.Sfi,  polar  capsules  6ii  by  2.5  to  S/i. 

MYXOBOLUS  SANDRAE  Reuss 
[Fig.  453] 
1906       Uyxoboba  UMifrM  Reuu  1906 :  202-203 

Habitat:  Muscle  of  Luciopefca  sandra  Cuv.;  Volga. 
Vegetative  form:  Cysts.    Rounded,  0.5mm.  in  diameter.    Polyspor- 
ous. 

Spore:  Oval.  Sutural  edge  broad  with  many  distinct  folds.  An 
iodinophilous  vacuole  in  sporoplasm.  Dimensions:  length  9.25  to  IQ^, 
breadUi  7.25  to  8.25/i,  thickness  4  to 5>i,  polar  capsules  3.5fi  by  2m- 
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MYXOBOLUS  BRAMAE  Reuss 

[Fig.  454] 

1906       Myxobdus  bramae  Reuss  1906  :  203-204 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Abramis  brama  L.;  Volga. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts.  Oval,  0.5mm.  long,  0.25mm.  broad.  Poly- 
sporous. 

Spore:  Oval  to  nearly  spherical.  Sutural  edge  narrow  and  with  indis- 
tinct folds.  Two  polar  capsules,  with  a  small  triangular  intercapsular 
process.  An  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Dimensions:  length  11  to  12/i> 
breadth  9.25  to  lO/i,  thickness  4.5  to  5.5/iy  polar  capsules  4  to  5m  by  2.25m- 

MYXOBOLUS  CYPRINICOLA  Reuss 

[Fig.  456] 
1906       Myxobdus  cyprinicola  Reuss  1906  :  204 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Cyprinus  carpio  L.;  Volga. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts,  oval,  0.5mm.  by  0.3mm.   Polysporous. 

Spore:  Elongated  oval.  Sutural  edge  narrow  with  many  indistinct 
folds.  An  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Dimensions:  length  9.25  to  IOm,  breadth 
7  to  7.25Mf  thickness  5  to  5.5My  polar  capsules  4.5m  by  2.5  to  3m. 

MYXOBOLUS  BALLERI  Reuss 

[Fig.  455] 
1906       Myxobdus  baUeri  Reuss  1906:204-205 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Abramis  ballerus  L.;  Volga. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts.    Elongated,  1.5mm.  by  0.5mm.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Oval,  slightly  pointed  at  the  anterioir  end.  A  triangular 
intercapsular  appendix.  Sutural  edge  smooth.  An  iodinophilous  vacuole. 
Dimensions:  length  11  to  12m,  breadth  9.25  to  IOm,  thickness  5.5  to  6.5m> 
polar  capsules  5.5m  by  2.75m* 

MYXOBOLUS  SQUAMAE  Keysselitz 
[Figs.  457  to  459] 
1908       Myxobdus  squamae  KeysseHU  1908:273-274 

Habitat:  Inner  surface  of  the  scales  ot  Barbus fluviaUlis  AgBLSs.;  Mosel 
and  Neckar. 

Vegetative  form:  Form  variable;  rounded,  oval,  elongated  or  rarely 
branched.  The  outline  of  the  body  is  not  smooth  but  irregular  with  numer- 
ous small  tooth-like  projections  with  which  the  body  comes  in  contact 
with  the  siUTOunding  substance.  The  parasites  seem  to  be  able  to  dissolve 
the  substance  composing  the  scale.  Length  50  to  SOOm^  In  one  scale,  one 
or  many,  up  to  8,  individuals  were  found.  All  showed  only  advanced  stages 
of  spore  formation.  The  parasites  are  surrounded  by  a  variously  developed 
envelope  of  connective  tissue.    Polysporous. 
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Spore:  Elongated  oval.  Two  polar  capsules,  with  7  to  8  times  coiled 
polar  filament.  A  triangular  intercapsular  projection.  Sporoplasm  with 
an  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Dimensions:  length  10  to  lO.Sfi,  breadth  8  to 
8.5^,  length  of  polar  capsule  i.Sfi. 

MYXOBOLUS  CORDIS  Keysselitz  J 

[Figs.  4<iO  and  461)  H 

190S       Uyxobolui  cordU  KeysseUtz  1W8  :  279-232  ^T 

Habitat:  Muscle  of  ventricle,  rarely  that  of  bulbus  arteriosus  of  Barbus 
fluviatilis  Ag.,  spores  found  in  kidney,  liver  and  spleen  in  the  condition  of 
somewhat  scattered  infiltration;  Germany  {Mosel  and  Neckar). 

Vegetative  form:  Elongated,  oval,  sausage  or  club  form.  The  body 
whitish,  later  yellowish.  Size  from  0.25  up  to  4mm.,  usually  1  to  1.5mm.  in 
length.  Propagative  stage  and  cysts  observed.  One  end  of  the  body  is 
held  more  or  less  deeply  in  the  muscle  and  is  covered  by  cellular  envelope 
as  in  JfyxoftK/MiwiMiCM/i.  while  remaining  larger  portion  of  the  body  is  sus- 
pended freely  inside  of  the  ventricle,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  probably  of 
endocardiac  cells.  Fish  30  to  4Scm.  long  harboured  40  to  60  parasites. 
No  movements.  Ultimately  the  cysts  are  formed  with  differentiated 
protoplasm,     Polysporous. 

Spore:  Oval.  Shell  very  thin  at  the  anterior  end.  At  the  posterior 
end,  cell-like  appendage,  2  to  Sfi  wide  which  is  probably  formed  by  both 
valves,  is  present-  Two  pyriform  polar  capsules  at  the  anterior  end,  which 
show  the  polar  filament  coiled  7  to  8  times,  Sporoplasm  with  a 
comparatively  large  and  oval  iodinophilous  vacuole  and  two  nuclei, 
rarely  one  (syncaryon).  Dimensions:  length  12^,  breadth  10/i,  length  of 
polar  capsule  4.5;i. 

MYXOBOLUS  MUSCULI  KeysseUtz 

[Figs.  462  to  464] 

1908       Myxcbdu)  muiculi  Keyssdiu  1908 :  282-286 

Habitat:  Muscle  of  the  main  body,  rarely  that  of  fins  and  operculum, 
md  kidney  oi  Barbus  fluviatilis  Ag&s^.  of  various  size  (youngest  fish  found 
infected,  2  months  old),  spores  in  liver,  spleen,  kidney  and  ovary  (not  the 
ovum)  in  diffuse  infiltration;  Mosel  and  Neckar. 

Vegetative  form:  Elongated.  Body  whitish  opaque,  with  differentiated 
protoplasm.  Smallest  individual  observed,  li/i.  Large  form  2mm.  in 
length.  Many  trophozoites  are  found  closely  situated,  forming  a  large 
mass  of  parasites  that  reached  dimensions  of  4mm.  by  2mm.  The 
surrounding  envelope,  varying  in  thickness,  composed  of  cells  with 
elongated  nuclei  as  those  of  perimysium.  Young  cysts  surrounded  by  thin 
layer  of  ectoplasm.    Polysporous. 
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Spore:  Oval.  Two  polar  capsules  usually  unequal.  Shell  as  in  M. 
cordis  with  a  small  peg  closer  to  the  anterior  end,  polar  filament  coiled  4  to 
5  times,  visible  in  the  capsule.  Sporoplasm  with  rarely  one  (syncaryon), 
but  usually  two  nuclei  and  an  iodinophilous  vacuole.  A  posterior  process 
as  is  seen  in  the  spores  of  M.  cordisy  but  much  smaller,  was  occasionally 
observed.  Dimensions:  length  11/i,  breadth  Sfi,  polar  capsules  6/i  and 
4/i  long. 

MYXOBOLUSsp.  Miyairi 

1909  MyxobOus  sp.  Miyairi  1909:126 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  loach  (Misgurnus  anguUlicaudaius  Cant.?); 
Fukuoka?  (Nippon). 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  were  not  observed. 
Spore:  No  description. 

MYXOBOLUS  sp.  Wegener 
[Fig.  465] 

1910  Myxobolus  sp.  Wegener  1910  :  78 

Habitat:  Branchiae  (gill-arch)  of  PercafluviatUis  L.;  Germany  (Frisches 
HafiF,  March).    Only  one  case. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  on  a  gill-arch,  white  and  round,  with  a  diameter 
of  1.1mm.     Polysporous. 

Spore:  Form  and  size  very  variable.  Rounded  or  elliptical,  pointed  at 
the  anterior  end.  Sutural  edge  showing  folds  at  the  posterior  portion. 
Dimensions:  length  8  to  10/i  (in  round  form)  and  11/i  (in  elliptical  form), 
breadth  8  to  9/i,  polar  capsules  4  to  Sfi  by  2  to  3fi,  length  of  polar  filament 

40m. 

MYXOBOLUS  PERMAGNUS  Wegener 

[Fig.  466] 

1910  Myxobolus  permagmu  Wegener  1910  :  7S-79 

Habitat:  Branchiae  and  operculum  of  P^ca  y^uvto/i/f 5  L.,  air  bladder 
of  Scardinius  erythrophthalmus  L.;  Konigsberg  (May),  Pregel  (March). 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  rounded  in  form  and  white  in  color,  resemble 
to  those  of  M,  gigas.  No  clear  ectoplasm  layer,  nor  t3rpical  protoplasmic 
structure.     Polysporous. 

Spore:  Oval,  sharply  pointed  at  the  anterior  end.  Sutural  edge  with 
5  to  6  distinct  folds  at  the  posterior  portion.  Polar  filament  visible  in  the 
polar  capsules.  Dimensions:  length  17  to  18/i,  breadth  10  to  IS/i,  polar 
capsules  7  to  8/i  by  3.5  to  4/i. 

MYXOBOLUS  ROTUNDUS  Nemeczek 

[Fig.  467] 

1911  Myxobolus  rotundus  Nemeczek  1911:156-157 
Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Abramis  brama  L.;  Austria. 
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Vegetative  form:  Cysts,  ovoidal  or  spindle  form,  1  to  3min.  long  and 
I  to  l.Sroni.  wide.  Body  white.  An  extraordinary  large  number  of  spores 
were  found  in  the  cysts.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Round  or  slightly  oval,  when  viewed  from  the  front.  Greatly 
flattened  in  side  view.  Polar  capsules  convergent,  with  no  intercapsular 
body.  Shell  smooth.  Sutural  edge  narrow,  without  folds.  Dimensions: 
length  10/^1,  breadth  9,8;i,  thickness  3**,  polar  capsules  3.8  to  5;t  long,  length 
of  polar  filament  40/i. 

MYXOBOLUS  MINUTUS  Nemeczek  J 

IFig.  468]  ■ 

1911  MyxoMut  ntinuliit                    Nemeczek             1911  :  160  <■ 
Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Lntciscus  sp.;  Austria. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  spherical,  oval  or  elongated  with  white  color. 
Size:  0.5  to  3mm.  by  0.5  to  1mm,    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Rounded  oval,  similar  to  that  of  Myxobolus  rotuntius.  Shell 
smooth.  Sutural  edge  narrow  without  folds.  Sporoplasm  with  an  iodino- 
philous  vacuole.  No  intercapsular  appendix.  Dimensions:  length  6fi, 
breadth  4.2  to  5^,  polar  capsule  S/t  by  2p,  length  of  polar  filament  50  to  60, 
often  70;i. 

MYXOBOLUS  sp.  Lebzelter 

1912  UyxeMus  sp.  Ubwlter  1912  ;  296-297 
Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Thymallus  thymallus  L. 
Vegetative  form:  Not  observed. 
Spore:  Sutural  ridge  distinct.    Dimensions,  length  5*i,  breadth  3j», 

MYXOBOLUS  MAGNUS  Awerinzew 
(Figs.  469  and  470] 

1913  MyvMus  maeiui  Aweriiuew  19U :  75-76 
Habitat:  Eye  of  Acertna  cernua  L.;  Petrograd. 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  form  white  spots  in  the  tissue  of  iris, 
with  many  spores  (300  to  400).  Each  pansporoblast  forms  in  most  cases 
two,  sometimes  3  or  5  spores!    Polysporous. 

Spores;  Large,  elongated  roundish,  slightly  flattened.  Sutural  edge 
somewhat  thick,  forming  a  wide  ridge,  wilii  4  to  S  folds  at  the  posteriw 
portion.  Polar  capsules  do  not  cross  each  other.  Sporopbsm  with  an 
iodinophilous  vacuole  and  two  nuclei.  Dimensions:  length  38  to  A&n, 
breadth  32  to  38fi,  thickness  28  to  35;i,  length  of  polar  capsules  15  to  17m 
diameter  of  the  vacuole  12  to  16^. 

MYXOBOLUS  CARASSII  KlokaCewa 
[Figs.  471  to  473] 
19t4       Mysobdta  caratiU  ElokKem  1914 :  IS2-IH 

Habitat:  Body  cavity,  liver  and  intestine  of  Carassius  nUgaris  L.; 
Petrograd? 


I 
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Vegetative  form:  Cysts  spherical.  Those  in  liver  and  intestine  yellowish, 
surrounded  by  an  envelope  composed  of  fibrous  connective  tissue.  Second- 
ary cysts  are  formed.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Oval,  in  front  view.  Two  ovoidal  polar  capsules  convergent 
at  the  slightly  attenuated  anterior  end.  Coiled  polar  filament  visible. 
Sporoplasm  with  an  iodinophilous  vacuole  and  two  nuclei.  Sutural  edge 
shows  folds  in  some  cases.  Dimensions:  length  13  to  17m»  breadth  8  to 
lO/iy  thickness  5  to  T/i,  polar  capsules  6  to  7/i  long. 

Remarks:  Compare  with  Myxoholus  sp.  Gurley  on  page  142. 

MYXOBOLUS  sp.  SouthweU 
1915       Myxobolusw^.  SouthweU  1915:312-^13 

Habitat:  Subcutaneous  intermuscular  tissue  of  Rasbora  (Cyprinus) 
daniconius  Day;  from  a  stream  near  Katwan,  Mirzapore  (U.P.),  India. 

Vegetative  form:  6  cysts  found  on  four  fish.  The  seat  is  immediately 
below  the  scales,  in  the  epidermis.  Color  milky  white.  Soft,  flattened  and 
roughly  oval  in  shape.  Greatest  length  found,  1.1mm.  No  pigment  was 
present  on  the  cyst. 

Spore:  Two  equal  capsules,  with  a  very  short  tail-like  process.  Sporo- 
plasm with  vacuole;  iodine  treatment  could  not  be  carried  out. 
Dimensions:  length  13/i,  breadth  13/i,  polar  capsule  4/i  by  4/i(?). 

Remarks:  Dimensions,  especially  that  of  polar  capsule  seem  to 
be  misprinted.  Southwell  gave  one  figure  of  a  fish  with  a  cyst  near  the 
dorsal  fin.  He  thinks  that  ''it  is  quite  possible  that  our  parasites  may 
belong  to  Myxobolus  cyprini.^^  The  incomplete  observation  without  any 
figure,  leads  the  writer  to  leave  the  form  also  as  Myxobolus  sp.  Southwell. 

MYXOBOLUS  FUNDULI  Kudo 

[Figs.  474  to  476] 

1915       Myxobolus  nmsctiU  Hahn  1915:201-205 

1917       Myxobolus  muscuU  Hahn  1917  :  91-104 

Habitat:  Branchiae  and  muscle  of  Fundulus  keteroditus^  F.  fnajalis; 
Woods  Hole.  Hahn  claims  that  he  succeeded  in  causing  experimental 
infection  in  F.  diaphanus  and  Cyprinodon  variegatus  by  inoculation. 

Vegetative  form:  Hahn  uses  quite  a  number  of  different  terms  from 
those  that  are  ordinarily  used  in  describing  M3rzosporidia,  without  giving 
any  definitions.  Naturally  it  is  hard  to  put  what  he  wrote  in  several  pages 
in  the  following  lines.  Granular  vegetative  forms  produce  a  great  many 
pansporoblasts,  each  with  a  single  spore.  ''Trophoplasm"  is  difficult  to 
stain.  Size:  74  by  33/i»  24  by  19m.  Cysts  within  and  between  the  muscle 
fibersj  containing  several  hundred  spores. 

Spore:  Hahn's  descriptions  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Dimen- 
sions: length  14.3/iy  breadth  6.7/i,  thickness  6.7/i  to  2/3  of  mdth,  polar 
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capsule,  6.Sfi  by  2;x,  polar  filament  3  to  4  times  the  length  of  the  spore 
(42.9  to  57.2;i).  Polar  filament  coiled  10  to  14  times.  Shell  thin,  almost 
invisible.  The  spores  found  in  the  gill:  length  12  to  13.4/i.  breadth  6>*  to 
lOAit.    A  vacuole  is  present  in  the  sporoplasm. 

Remarks:  Examination  of  Hahn's  first  paper  suggested  that  he  was 
dealing  with  the  present  form  as  a  new  species  tho  he  did  not  mention 
at  all  Keysselitz  who  gave  the  name  Myxobolus  muaculi  Keysselitz  to 
the  parasite  of  Barbus  flwvialilis  from  German  riverst  I  was  informed  by 
Hahn  that  he  gave  the  name,  Myxobolus  musculi,  without  knowing  the 
fact  that  it  was  preoccupied  by  Keysselitz  (1908)  (see  page  148)  and  that 
tho  he  became  aware  of  it  later,  he  can  not  determine  dlEferences  by  which 
the  two  forms  can  be  distingubbed.  A  comparison  of  the  descriptions 
of  Keysselitz  and  Hahn,  however,  shows  that  these  two  forms  differ  in 
several  respects.  Hence  the  latter  form  is  recorded  here  as  a  distinct 
species  under  the  new  name. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  very  similar  forms,  one  without  an  iodino- 
pbilous  vacuole  at  any  stage  of  spore-formation  (Myxosoma  funduii  Kudo, 
see  page  125)  and  the  other  with  a  vacuole,  occur  in  the  same  hosts 
in  the  same  locality.  As  mentioned  above,  the  reader  is  requested  to  refer 
to  Hahn's  original  paper  for  further  data. 

MYXOBOLUS  PLEURONECTIDAE  Hahn  ^M 

IFig.  477]  ^ 

B.  1917       MyxoMut  pleuronectidae  Hahn  1917  :  160-161 

'  Habitat:  Subcutaneous  muscular  tissue  of  PsfudopUuronuUi  ameri- 
canus;  Woods  Hole. 

Vegetative  form:  Similar  to  that  of  Myxobolus  funduli. 

Spore:  Hahn  writes  as  follows:  Shape  and  appearance  resemblea 
Myxobolus  pfeifferi.  Dimensions:  length  14.5^,  breadth  11.9^,  polar 
capsules  6^  by  3.1it- 

MYXOBOLUS  CAPSULATUS  Davis 
[Fig.  478] 
1917       Uyxebehu  capsiJaHu  Davis  1917  ;  237 

Habitat:  Visceral  connective  tissues  of  Cyprinodon  variegalus;  Beaufort. 

Vegetative  form:  Irregular  form.  In  the  state  of  diffuse  infiltration. 
Polysporous. 

Spore:  Pyriform,  Battened.  Polar  capsules  large  and  pyriform,  filling 
almost  entire  cavity  of  the  spore.  Sporoplasm  relatively  small.  lodiso- 
pbilous  vacuole  visible  in  living  spore.  Dimensions:. length  lf>n,  breadth 
10  to  llfi,  polar  capsules  11m  by  4fi,  length  of  polar  filament  8^. 
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MYXOBOLUS  NODULARIS  SouthweU  et  Prashad 

[Figs.  479  and  480] 
1918       MyxoboUu  noduUuris       SouthweU  and  Rrashad       1918  :  347 

Habitat:  In  the  muscles  of  Rasbora  daniconius  occurring  in  two  fish 
on  the  sides,  and  in  another  as  a  globular  cyst  near  the  anus;  Mirpur, 
Dacca  (June).    Type  specimens,  numbered  P  52/1. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  rounded  or  slightly  elongated,  varying  in  length 
3.5  to  3.8mm.  and  2.3  to  2.8mm.  in  width.  Creamy  yellow  in  color,  in  one 
case  api>earing  blackish  owing  to  the  large  number  of  black  granules 
scattered  in  its  surface. 

Spore:  Ovoidal.  Sutural  ridge  very  wide  (about  1/5  thickness  of  the 
spore).  Two  polar  capsules  of  equal  size,  which  show  coiled  polar  filaments 
clearly.  Dimensions:  length  9/i,  breadth  7.2/i,  length  of  polar  capsule 
3.4/i,  that  of  polar  filament  18.3/i. 

MYXOBOLUS  HYLAE  Johnston  et  Bancroft 


[Figs. 

591  to  593] 

1888 

Fletcher 

1888:337 

1890 

Haswell 

1890:661 

1909 

Myxobolus  sp. 

Johnston 

1909:29 

1910 

Myxoboltu  sp. 

Qeland  and 

Johnston 

1910  :  25 

1918 

Myxobolus  hylae 

Johnston  and 

Bancroft 

1918  :  171-175 

Habitat:  In  the  testes,  vasa  efferentia  and  oviducts  of  Hyla  aurea; 
Sidney,  Australia  (April,  other  months  not  mentioned).  Fletcher  observed 
the  parasites  also  in  the  urinary  bladder  of  both  sexes,  which  fact  was  not 
confirmed  by  Johnston  and  Bancroft  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the 
material.  The  latter  authors  could  not  infect  Hyla  caerulea  by  feeding 
infected  testes  or  the  cysts,  giving  the  conclusion  that  the  parasite  is 
specific  to  H.  aurea.  The  male  is  more  often  attacked  by  the  parasite 
than  the  female.  The  infected  animal  appeared  sickly  and  emaciated. 
As  to  the  infection  in  kidneys,  they  write  as  follows:  In  one  male  specimen 
both  testes  and  both  kidneys  were  affected,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the 
ureters  adjacent  to  the  kidneys  were  swollen  and  milky  in  appearance. 
In  another,  in  addition  to  the  testes,  the  adjacent  kidney  and  mesentery 
were  attacked.  No  spores  have  yet  been  detected  by  them  in  sections  of 
the  kidney  tubules. 

Vegetative  form:  Johnston  and  Bancroft  describe  as  follows: 
Cysts:  in  male,  either  imbedded  in  the  tissue  or  may  project  freely  into 
the  coelom  of  the  testes;  in  female,  lying  between  the  layers  of  the  wall, 
being  projected  into  the  lumen  of  the  oviduct.    Size  from  those  of  micro- 
scopic dimensions  up  to  2  to  3mm.  in  diameter.  In  sections,  the  protoplasm 
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is  differentiated  into  two  regions.  The  outer  layer  (ectoplasm)  surrounds 
the  body  as  a  thin,  light-staining  region,  while  the  endoplasm  being  den- 
ser and  of  more  or  less  granular  structure  filled  with  spores  especially  in 
the  central  portion. 

Spore:  Johnston  and  Bancroft  describe  as  follows: 

Form  somewhat  variable,  caused  by  the  reduction  in  length.  Oval, 
egg-shaped  or  nearly  circular  in  front  view.  Sutural  ridge  slightly  thick- 
ened. Two  pyriform  polar  capsules  are  located  at  the  anterior  end. 
Sporoplasro  with  an  iodinophilous  vacuole  (2;i  in  diameter),  shows  usually 
two  distinct  nuclei,  rarely  but  one.  Dimensions:  length  variable,  diameter 
of  circular  form  7  to  8n,  breadth  8  to  10^,  thickness  about  6p,  thickness  of 
shell  l(t,  polar  capsules  4  to  5^  by  2m,  length  of  polar  filament  90  lo  9&ii 
(acids  or  alkalies). 

MYXOBOLUS  AUREATUS  Ward 

[Figs.  643  to  649]  ■ 

1919        Myxabalus  aurailui  Ward  1919  :  49  ^* 

Habitat:  Between  the  ectodermal  layers  of  the  fin  membrane  of 
Notropis  anogenus;  Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie  (August).  Out  of  thirty  fish, 
two  to  three  cm.  in  length,  seven  were  found  to  be  infected.  The  infected 
fish  were  not  inferior  in  size  or  vigor  to  others  of  the  same  species.  The 
most  heavily  infected  one  was  the  most  vigorous  of  all.  The  number  of 
cysts  in  the  individual  fish,  varied  from  one  to  forty,  being  confined  in  the 
fin.  The  cysts  are  always  separated  from  each  other,  tho  in  a  few  instances 
they  were  apparently  connected. 

Vegetative  form:  The  parasite  forms  cysts  between  the  ectodermal 
layers  of  the  fin  membrane.  The  cyst  is  a  smooth  margined  ellipsud, 
measoring  from  1  to  1.6  mm.  in  layer  diameter  and  from  0.8  to  1.2  mm. 
along  its  transverse  axis.  The  opaque  cyst  is  of  a  clear  orange  yeUowoh 
color.  This  gilt  color  is  contained  in  the  cyst  waU,  fading  away  in  alcolMd 
and  formol.  The  chromatophoies  of  the  skin  of  the  host  are  distinctly 
more  abundant  on  the  cyst  than  In  other  parts  of  the  skin,  and  the  oldCT 
the  cyst  the  more  abundant  the  chromatophores.  The  wall  of  the  cyst  a 
noticeably  tough  and  thick.  In  section,  the  protoplasm  shows  a  poor 
differentiation  into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm.  The  former  granular  tod 
reticular,  covers  the  entire  surface  as  a  thin  layer,  while  the  latter  is  hij^y 
vacuolated,  containing  only  mature  spores.    Folysporous. 

Spore:  Ovoid;  slightly  pointed  anterior  and  rounded  posterior  ends  in 
front  view;  slightly  compressed  in  lateral  view.  Sutural  ridge  distinct. 
The  shell  is  of  moderate  thickness,  and  bears  a  fiange  at  the  posterior 
half  in  some  spores.  Two  pyriform  polar  capsules,  frequently  of  slightly 
different  dimen^ons,  are  at  the  anterior  part  of  th^  tpore.  No  interc^nu- 
lar  appendix  is  present.     When  the  spore  is  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours 
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or  more  in  water,  the  polar  filaments  are  extruded.  The  binudeated 
finely  granular  sporoplasm  shows  an  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Dimensions: 
length  12.4  to  13.Sm>  breadth  6.5  to  T.Sm,  thickness  5m,  length  of  polar 
capsule  6  to  7m  (rarely  7.5m))  length  of  polar  filament  about  20  to  26m, 
diameter  of  iodinophilous  vacuole  about  2m. 

MYXOBOLUS  MIYAIRII  nov.  spec. 

[Fig.  481] 
1909       MyxoMusv^.  Miyairi  1909 :  130»  131-132 

Habitat:  Intestinal  wall  of  ParasUurus  asotus  L.;  Fukuoka  ?  (Nippon) 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts.  Size  rather  small  up  to  0.5mm.  Full-grown 
spores  as  well  as  those  in  developmental  stages  fill  the  central  portion  of 
cysts,  while  numerous  nuclei  are  chiefly  found  along  the  periphery  of  end- 
plasm. 

Spore:  Elongated  elliptic.  Two  polar  capsules  of  nearly  same  size. 
Sporoplasm  with  a  comparatively  large  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Dimen- 
sions: length  13  to  14.5m9  breadth  6  to  Tm,  length  of  polar  capsules  4.5m, 
length  of  polar  filament  30  to  35m. 

Remarks.  As  the  descriptions  show  the  form  and  structure  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  oth^r  species,  the  writer  establishes  the  present  species. 

MYXOBOLUS  KOI  nov.  spec. 
[Figs.  482  to  485] 

Habitat:  In  the  connective  tissue  of  the  gill  filament  of  Cyprinus  carpio 
L.;  Toklo  (April).    One  fish  was  found  infected  in  a  slight  degree. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  small  and  spherical;  white  in  color.  Size  up  to 
230m  in  largest  diameter.  The  seat  similar  to  Myxobolus  toyamai.  The 
structure  of  the  cysts,  observed  in  section  preparations,  is  also  similar  to 
the  above  mentioned  unicapsular  M3rzobolus. 

Spore:  Oval  with  attenuated  anterior  and  rounded  posterior  ends  in 
front  view;  elongated  pyriform  in  side  view.  Shell  comparatively  thin.  No 
marking  on  shell.  Sutural  ridge  fairly  well  marked.  No  intercapsular 
appendix.  Two  polar  capsules  are  pyriform,  large,  and  of  usually  equal 
form  and  size.  Coiled  polar  filament  distinct  in  vivo.  Sporoplasm  rather 
small,  finely  granular,  shows  two  nuclei  in  almost  all  spores.  An  iodino- 
philous vacuole  is  deeply  stained  by  Lugol's  solution.  Dimensions:  14  to 
16m,  breadth  8  to  9m,  thickness  5  to  6m,  polar  capsule  8  to  9m  by  2.5  to  3m, 
length  of  polar  filament  72m  in  average  (EOH). 

MYXOBOLUS  ORBICULATUS  nov.  spec. 

[Figs.  566  to  576] 

Habitat:  Muscle  of  myotomes  of  Notrofis  gilberH  J.  et  M.;  Stony  Creek, 
m.  (November).    The  fish  was  kept  alive  in  an  aquarium  from  November 
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II,  1918,  until  Ma.rch  10,  1919,  when  it  was  killed,  being  then  nearly 
dead.  The  material  was  examined  on  March  15.  A  few  isolated  spores 
occurred  in  the  muscle  of  Notropis  blennius  (Homer  Park,  III.,  November). 

Vegetative  form:  In  and  between  the  muscle  bundles  of  the  myotomes. 
Size  variable.  Color  opaque  white  under  the  dissecting  microscope. 
Smallest  rounded  ameboid  forms  with  a  single  or  numerous  nuclei,  in  the 
muscle  bundle,  have  the  size  of  from  10^  to  30fi  in  greatest  diameter 
(Figs.  573  to  575).  The  largest  form  observed  was  400/j  by  120^.  Young 
forms  without  any  differentiated  protoplasm,  shows  indistinct  granular 
and  reticular  structure  with  deeply  staining  spherical  or  ring-form  chro- 
matinic  granules.  The  number  of  the  nuclei  increases  with  the  growth  of 
the  body.  Larger  form  (Fig.  576),  spindle  shape,  circular  in  cross- section, 
lies  with  its  long  axis  parallel  to  the  muscle  fibres.  The  protoplasm 
vacuolated,  contained  mostly  mature  spores.  Spores  were  also  found  in 
the  state  of  diffuse  infiltration.  Polysporous. 

Spore:  Form  somewhat  variable.  Typical  form  almost  circular. 
sUgntly  pointed  at  the  anterior  end  (Fig.  566)  in  front  view;  spindle  shaped 
in  profile  (Figs.  569  and  570).  Sutural  ridge  marked.  Shell  uniformly 
thick,  usually  exhibiting  four  triangular  folds  on  the  surface  along  the 
posterior  margin  (Figs.  566,  568  and  571).  No  Inlercapsular  appendix. 
Two  pyriform  polar  capsules  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  same  size  and  form. 
Frequent  occurrence  of  the  inequality  of  the  polar  capsules  together  with 
abnormalities  in  the  form  of  the  spore,  were  noticed  especially  among 
comparatively  young  spores.  The  granular  sporoplasm,  shows  two  spher- 
ical nuclei  when  stained.  The  iodinophilous  vacuole,  spherical  and  2>»  in 
average  diameter,  is  deeply  stained  with  Lugol's  solution.  Dimensions 
of  unstained  preserved  spores:  length  and  breadth  9  to  lOfi,  thickness 
6.5  to  7/1,  polar  capsule  6  to  7,5^  by  2,5  to  3^. 


MYXOBOLUS  DISCREPANS  nov.  spec. 
[Figs.  597  to  601] 

Habitat:  Branchial  lamellae  of  Car^Wcj  it^orm»;  Salt  Fork,  Urbana, 
U.S.A.  (May).  One  fish  caught,  died  (soon  after  the  capture)  two  hours 
before  being  fixed.    Length  8.5cm. 

Vegetative  form :  The  parasites  formed  numerous  cysts  on  the  branchial 
lamellae.  Cysts  slightly  yellowish  white  and  mostly  rounded  or  elongated 
along  the  lamella,  occur  in  groups,  often  occupying  the  entire  lamella. 
Infection  was  fairly  heavy.  Every  gill  arch  harbored  ten  to  twenty  cysts 
mostly  on  the  outer  surface.  Size  of  the  cyst  varies,  small  rounded  one 
500;i  in  diameter  up  to  elongated  forms  2mm.  by  0.5mm.,  the  majority 
being  from  0.5  to  1mm.  in  diameter.  The  cyst  is  surrounded  by  a  thin 
connective  tissue  layer  of  the  host.    The  protoplasm  shows  little  differen- 
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tiation.  The  ectoplasm  is  a  rather  narrow  zone  around  the  entire  body 
and  the  endoplasm  is  filled  with  various  nuclei,  several  stages  of  developing 
pansporoblasts,  and  mature  spores.  Each  pansporoblast  produces  two 
spores.     Pol)rsporous. 

Spore:  Approximately  circular  with  broad  anterior  and  more  or  less 
narrower  posterior  end  in  front  view;  broadly  fusiform  in  profile.  Shell 
uniformly  thin  with  5  to  6  markings  on  the  posterior  margin.  Two  polar 
capsules  broadly  oval  and  convergent,  fill  the  anterior  half  of  the  spore. 
A  small  triangular  intercapsular  appendix  presents.  Coiled  polar  filament 
is  fairly  visible  in  vivo.  The  spores  from  the  cysts  which  were  fixed  with 
alcohol-acetic  and  preserved  in  95  per  cent  alcohol,  showed  the  extrusion 
of  the  polar  filament  under  the  influence  of  potassium  hydrate  solution 
(35  per  cent)  even  after  a  considerable  length  of  time  as  is  shown  in  the 
following: 

Material  fixed  on  May  29. 

June  2;  Extrusion  took  place  in  almost  all  spores. 

June  10;  Extrusion  took  place  in  almost  all  spores. 

June  26;  Extrusion  took  place  in  almost  all  spores. 

July  28;  Extrusion  took  place  in  almost  all  spores. 

August  29;  Extrusion  took  place  in  numerous  spores. 

September  29;  Extrusion  took  place  in  about  70  per  cent  of  the  spores,  some  filaments 
being  rather  short,  and  not  fully  extended. 

October  20;  Extrusion  took  place  in  about  50  per  cent  of  the  spores,  most  filaments  being 
short,  and  not  fully  extended. 

Sporoplasm  coarsely  granular  shows  clearly  two  ring-form  nuclei  in 
fresh  preparations.  Dimensions  of  preserved  spores:  length  11.4  to 
13.5/i,  breadth  9.5  to  ll/i|  thickness  8.5  to  9.5/iy  polar  capsule  5.5  to  6m 
by  3.5  to  4/i,  length  of  polar  filament  50  to  55m> 

Remarks:  The  present  species  differs  from  the  hitherto  known  species. 
Myxobolus  linioni  (page  138)  and  Myxobolus  orbiculatus  (page  155)  which 
are  the  nearest  to  the  present  form,  differ  from  Myxobolus  discrepans  in 
the  host,  organ  of  infection,  vegetative  form  and  form  and  structure  of 
the  spore. 

MYXOBOLUS  MESENTERICUS  nov.  spec. 

[Figs.  628  to  631] 

Habitat:  In  the  mesentery,  liver,  spleen  and  wall  of  stomach,  pyloric 
coecum,  intestine,  and  gall-bladder  of  Lepomis  cyanellus;  Crystal  Lake, 
Urbana,  HI.  Qune  and  July).  Out  of  thirty-six  host  fish,  10  cm.  in  average 
length,  seven  were  found  to  be  infected.  In  every  case,  except  one,  the 
mesentery  was  the  main  seat  of  infection,  harboring  conspicuous  cysts. 
The  number  of  cysts  found  in  the  host  body  varied  from  three  to  seven. 
The  infected  fish  did  not  exhibit  any  recognizable  pathological  changes. 
Other  species  of  fish  caught  at  the  same  time,  were  free  from  the  infection. 
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Vegetative  form:  The  cysts  are  mostly  spherical  in  form,  and  are 
covered  by  a  tough  resistant  envelope  composed  of  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  host.  They  are  uniformly  white  iu  color,  and  have  the  variable 
dimensions  of  from  O.S  to  I.Smm.  in  diameter.  In  section,  the  protoplasm 
shows  a  coarsely  reticulated  structure  without  distinct  differentiation. 
In  all  cysts  of  various  sizes  fully  mature  spores  were  only  observed.  The 
spore  formation  could  not  be  worked  out,     Potysporous. 

Spore:  Broadly  oval  with  a  slightly  truncated  anterior  end  in  front 
view  (Fig.  628),  lenticular  in  side  or  end  view  (Fig.  629).  No  intercapsulax 
appendix  is  seen.  The  shell  is  rather  Lhidt,  and  shows  about  eight  folds 
on  the  sutural  edge,  two  of  which  located  laterally  being  more  conspicuous 
than  others.  The  sutural  ridge  is  rather  fine.  Two  convergent  polar 
capsules  equal  in  size  occupy  the  anterior  half  of  the  spore.  The  coiled 
polar  filament  becomes  more  distinctly  visible  with  the  addition  of  Lugol's 
solution,  altho  it  is  faintly  observable  in  fresh  state.  Fresh  spores  ex- 
truded their  polar  filaments  under  the  action  of  potassium  hydrate  solu* 
tion.  In  some  spores,  the  extruded  filaments  cross  each  other  near  the 
foramina.  The  preserved  spores  showed  no  extrusion  of  the  filament 
as  in  the  last  species.  The  sporoplasm  is  extremely  finely  granu- 
lated. The  iodinophilous  vacuole  is  comparatively  large-  When  stained, 
the  spore  shows  two  nuclei  in  the  sporoplasm.  Dimensions  of  fresh 
material:  length  10  to  ll.Sfi,  breadth  8.5  to  9.Sti,  thickness  6.5;i,  polar 
capsule  4.75k  by  1.5  to  2>i,  length  of  polar  filament  32  to  40^.  Average 
dimensions  of  unstained  preserved  spores:  length  9.5>i,  breadth  8^,  polar 
capsule  4.75  n  by  2/i. 

Remarks:  The  habitat  and  the  structure  of  the  spores,  lead  the  writer 
to  record  the  spedes  as  a  new  species. 

Genus    HENNEGUYA    Thflohan 
1892       HtHHtiuya  TbBobaa  1892  :  167, 176 

1895       Beimtptya  TbSolun  1895 ;  352 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  59. 

Type  species:  Benneguya  psorospermica  Th^lohan. 

HENNEGUYA  PSOROSPERMICA  Thflohan 
[Figs.  486,  487  and  496] 

1895  Htmuifija  fsomptrmiea         Thtioluui  1S9S  ;  353 

1896  ilysiAcltu pioroipvmitiat.%\i.Coha  1896  ;  261 
1899       Bnuugvya  ptonuptrmica 

typka  UbM  1899 :  101 

1905       BenmefKya  ftormpermiea  Nufei  1905  :  77, 185 

1910  Btnmpiyafiarotftrmk*  Wegener  1910  ;  81-82 

1911  Bemttpiya  fiorotptrmka 

lytic*  Auerbadi  1911  : 5,  etc 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Esox  lucius  L.  and  Perca  fitniattiis;  France, 
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Frisches  and  Kurisches  HaflF,  Pregel,  Masurische  Seen  (all  the  year  round, 
but  rarer  in  Winter)  Switzerland. 

Vegetative  form:  Th61ohan's  observations  on  the  structure  of  the 
cyst,  are  as  follows:  The  surface  of  the  cyst  is  covered  by  a  layer,  homo- 
geneous, refringent  and  deeply  stained,  with  which  the  cyst  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  the  surrounding  epithelial  cells  of  the  host.  Inside 
of  this  layer,  there  is  a  ^'pseudoectoplasmic"  zone,  in  which  the  protoplasm 
is  dense  at  places,  forming  radiate  irregular  striations,  enclosing  numerous 
irregular  masses  which  are  composed  of  apparently  the  same  substance  that 
forms  the  external  layer.  Toward  the  central  portion  of  the  cyst,  there  are 
masses  of  spores  (Fig.  496). 

Cohn's  descriptions  are  as  follows:  The  purely  white  cyst  is  elliptical; 
length  1.15mm.  and  breadth  0.85mm.  The  seat  is  under  the  epidermis. 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  host  tissue  with  small,  elongated  and  scattered 
nuclei.   The  outer  layer  of  the  cyst  is  a  thin  membraneous  protoplasm. 

Wegener  writes  as  follows:  The  white  cysts  are  round  or  elliptical, 
usually  on  the  upper  end  of  the  branchial  lamella.  Size  of  larger  cysts, 
1.5  to  2mm.  long  and  1.1  to  1.5mm.  wide. 

Spore:  Elongated;  anterior  part  fusiform  and  anterior  end  blunt. 
Polar  capsules  elongated  and  parallel  to  each  other.  Coiled  polar  filament 
visible  in  fresh  conditions.  Shell  unstriated.  Dimensions:  total  length 
40m  in  average,  largest  breadth  7fi|  length  of  polar  capsule  7  to  8/i. 

Cohn's  form  is  described  by  him  as  follows:  Spore  narrow  with  blunt 
anterior  end.  Sporoplasm  with  6  horns  (no  figure  to  explain  this  expres- 
sion!). When  kept  in  water,  sporoplasm  takes  round  form  and  becomes 
highly  refractive.  Dimensions:  length  29  to  38/i,  length  between  the  tip 
and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  cavity  (15  to  20/i)  18/i9  breadth  9  to  lO/if 
polar  capsule  (8  to  11/li)  9/i  by  2/i,  length  of  "starren  Faden"  14/i,  length  of 
tail  14  to  18m. 

Wegener's  form  is  as  follows:  total  length  35  to  38m9  breadth  7  to  Sm^ 
length  of  the  spore  cavity  15Mf  length  of  tail  15  to  20m9  polar  capsule  8m  by 
2  to  3m. 

HENNEGUYA  TEXTA  (Cohn)  Labb6 

1895       Myxobolus  textus  Cohn  1895  :  38-39 

1899       HmHeguyapsorospermkatexia  LabM  1899  :  101 

1910       Heimeguya  kxia  Wegener  1910 :  82-83 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Perca  fluviaUlis  L.;  Pregel,  Frisches  and 
Kurisches  Haff  (all  the  year  round). 

Vegetative  form:  Cohn  observed  as  follows:  Cyst  distinctly  elliptical. 
Length 0.7Smm.,  breadth 0.37Smm.  The  cysts  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer 
of  the  host  tissue.  In  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  cyst,  the  protoplasm 
exhibits  a  network-like  structure  which  forms  a  fibrous  structure  further 
inside,  crossing  the  cyst  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  cyst. 
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Wegener  writes  as  follows:  The  white  cysts  are  elongated,  1.2  to  l.Smm. 
long  and  0.5  to  0.7mm.  wide. 

Spore:  Cohn  mentions  dimensions  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
Eenneguya  psorospermica  and  can  not  distinguish  the  two  species  by  the 
spore. 

Wegener  gives  the  following  dimensions:  length  30  to  40^,  breadth 
7  to  %ix,  length  of  the  cavity  of  spore  15  to  18^,  length  of  tail  15  to  25m, 
polar  capsule  8>i  by  2  to  3;*. 

HENNEGUYA  MINUTA  (Cohn)  Labb^ 
[Figs.  488  and  489] 
189S       MytdxAui  ninulw  Cohn  1895  :  39-40 

1899       Benntsuya  psonspermica 

minula  Labbfi  1S99  :  102 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Perca fluviatilis  L.;  Frisches  Haff,  Lesioa. 

Vegetative  form:  Cohn's  description  is  aa  follows:  Cysts  oval  and 
small,  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  Eenneguya  psoras permica. 
Size,  l30/i  by  115/i.  The  parasite  was  met  only  once.  But  the  number  of 
the  cysts  was  far  greater  than  that  of  Benneguya  psorospermica,  often  5  to6 
on  one  lamella,  reaching  up  to  200  cysts  on  a  single  gillarch. 

Spore:  Cohn  gives  the  following  dimensions:  total  length  (28  to  45f<) 
about  36fi,  length  from  the  tip  to  the  end  of  cavity  (20  to  2S;i)  about  26fi, 
breadth  10  to  lip,  thickness  8p,  polar  capsule  11  to  14**  by  2  to  3(i,  length 
of  polar  filament  42  to  45p,  length  of  tail  (8  to  17^)  12p.  Cohn  gives 
figure  (Fig.  489}  of  a  spore  with  two  vacuoles(?), 

HENNEGUYA  OVIPERDA  (Cohn)  LabbS 

[Figs.  490  and  491] 

1892  Wdtner  1892  :  28-36 

1S95        Myxobohu  mptrdus  Cohn  1895  :  40-41 

1S99        Hamepiya  ptorospermka  im- 

pttda  UbbC  1899 :  102 

1904       Benneptya  ptorosfitrmka  mj- 

ptrd«  Fuhrnuuu)  1904 :  469-471 

1911       Htimtguya  pioratptmaca  ni- 

perda  Auerbwh  1911 : 5-22 

1911        Eamtguya  pioresptrmka  on- 

ptrda  Nemecwk  1911  :  146 

Habitat:  Ovary  of  Esox  lucius  L.;  Switzerland,  Berlin,  Frisches  Haff 
(all  the  year  round),  Upsala  (May),  Austria  (December). 

Vegetative  form:  Cohn  writes  as  follows:  No  real  cyst  exists.  The 
parasite  occupies  the  ovum. 

Auerbach,  however,  mentions  the  presence  of  cysts  in  the  connective 
tissue  and  follicle  epithehum  of  the  ovary.  Dimensions,  Imm.  up  to  5  or 
6mm.  in  diameter. 
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Spore:  Cohn  states  the  form  and  dimensions  are  very  much  similar 
to  those  of  H.  psorospermica. 

HENNEGUYA  LOBOSA  (Cohn)  Labb6 

[Figs.  492  and  493] 

1895       MyxoboUu  hbasus  Cohn  1895:42 
1899       Hmmegnya  psorospermica  Uh 

hosa  Labb6  1899 :  102 

1910  Hemegnyai})  hbosa  Wegener  1910 :  83 

1911  HomegHyai?)  lobosa  Auerbach  1911  :  22-25 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Esox  lucius  L.;  Frisches  Haff,  Pregel,  Karlsruhe. 

Vegetative  form :  Cysts  irregular  in  shape,  size  up  to  2.5mm. 

Wegener  noticed  that  the  cyst  resembles  that  of  Myxosoma  dujardini 
with  the  dimensions  of  2.2  to  2.8mm.  by  1  to  1.1mm. 

Spore:  Cohn  gives  the  dimensions  as  follows:  total  length  30  to  40/ir 
length  from  the  tip  to  the  posterior  margin  of  cavity  11.5  to  15/i>  breadth 
5  to  6.5fiy  polar  capsules  6.5  to  8m  by  2  to  2.5m»  length  of  tail  22  to  28m* 

Wegener's  form:  oval;  length  35  to  40m,  breadth  5m>  polar  capsule  6  to 
7m  by  2.5  to  3ny  length  of  the  cavity  of  spore  13  to  15m>  length  of  tail  20  to 
25m9  the  iodinophilous  vacuole  could  not  be  detected. 

Auerbach  gave  the  following  dimensions:  total  length  30m>  breadth 
4  to  6m>  length  of  polar  capsule  6mi  length  of  polar  filament  48  to  54m. 

Remarks:  Wegener  and  Auerbach  did  not  observe  the  iodinophilous 
vacuole. 

HENNEGUYA  PERHNTESTINALIS  C6pfede 

1906  Hemteguya  psorospermica  peri- 

iniesHnaUs  Opdde  1906 :  67 

1907  Hermeguya  psorospermica  peri- 

imUsUnalis  C4>Me  1907  :  137 

1912  Hennegnya  psorospermka  peri- 

mUestinaUs  Parisi  1912  :  295 

Habitat:  Intestine  of  Esox  lucius  L.;  Lac  du  Bourget,  Pa  via.  (June). 
Vegetative  form:  Cysts. 

Spore:  C6p^de  mentions  that  it  resembles  that  of  Henneguya  psoro- 
spermica. 

HENNEGUYA  MEDIA  Thflohan 
[Figs.  494  and  495] 

1890  Thflohan  1890 :  198-200 

1892  Hermeguya  media  Tli£lohan  1892  :  177 

1894  Myxoboius  medirn  Guxley  1894:248 

1895  Hermeguya  media  Tli£lohan  1895:353 
1898  Henneguya  media  Doflein  1898  :  342 

Habitat:  Renal  tubules  of  kidney  and  ovary  of  GasUrosUus  ctculealus 
and  G.  pungitius  L.;  France.    Mixed  infection  with  Sphaerospora  degans. 
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Vegetative  form:  Rounded  or  elongated.  In  larger  Individuals,  dear 
differentiation  of  protoplasm.    Monosporous  (?)  and  polysporous. 

Spore:  Fusiform.  Shell  striated.  A  vacuole  in  sporoplasm.  Dimen- 
sions: length  20  to  24^,  breadth  5  to  6tt,  polar  capsules  4  to  S/t.    Tail  short. 

HENNEGUYA  BREVIS  Thelohan 
1854  LiebcrkUtm  1SS4  :  357 

1892  Bennttuya  brent  Tbflobui  1892  :  177 
1895       Bttmeguya  brail                     TfaQohan  1895  :  354 

Habitat:  Similar  to  H.  media  Thdlohan. 
Vegetative  form;  Undescribed. 

Spore:  Fusiform  with  short  tail.  Dimensions;  length  14  to  15m, 
breadth  5  to  6fi,  polar  capsules  1.4  to  5p,  tail  4  to  Sn  long. 

HENNEGUYA  SCHIZURA  (Gurley)  Labbf 
[Figs.  497  to  499] 

1841  MtUkr  1841  :  477-^78 

1893  itymlxilutKhUmmt  Gudey  1893  :  417 

1894  Myxobelmtchinmu  Gurley  1894  :  255 
1899        Rtnntf»yo  tehUnfa                    LabU  1899  :  102-lOJ 

Habitat:  In  cellular  tissue  of  the  eye  muscles,  in  that  of  the  sclerotic, 
and  in  that  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  of  Esox  lucivs  L.;  Gennany, 
U.  S.  A. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  white;  membrane  delicate;  0.44  to  l.OPmm.  in 
diameter. 

Spore;  Oval.  Dimensions:  length  12^,  breadth  6^,  thickness  one- 
half  the  breadth,  tail  3  to  4  limes  length  of  the  body. 

HENNEGUYA  CREPLINI  (Gutley)  Labb6 
[Figs.  500  to  503] 

1842  CttpUn  1842 :  61-«3 
1894       Myxabeitaertttim                   QaAey  1891 ;  248-249 
1899       Eameptya  crtpUni                  UbM                 1899 :  103 
1910       Hameptyacn^im                  Wesenci             1910 :  84 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Acerina  cernua  L.;  Pregel  (March),  Friscbes 
and  Kurisches  HaS. 

Vegetative  form:  Wegener  describes  as  follows:  Cysts,  usually  elon- 
gated oval  and  are  located  at  the  end  of  branchial  lamella.  Color  white. 
Size  1  to  1.1mm.  by  O.Smm.  During  winter,  the  cyst  has  only  pansporo- 
blasts, but  no  fully  grown  spores. 

Spore:  Creplin  writes  as  follows:  Elongated  elliptical.  Length  1/120"', 
breadth  1/360'",  tail  about  as  long  as  or  a  little  longer  than  the  body. 

Wegener's  form:  elongated  spindle  shape;  length  20^,  breadth  8  to 
9fi,  polar  capsule  8/i  by  2  to  3^  (parallel  to  each  other). 
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Remarks:  Wegener  thinks  that  the  present  species  and  Henneguya 
acerinae  Schroder,  are  one  and  the  same  species,  and  that  the  differences 
between  the  dimensions  are  due  to  the  miscalculation  of  measurement  in 
lines  given  by  Creplin  on  the  part  of  Gurley  and  Labb6. 


HENNEGUYA  LINEARIS  (Gurley)  Labb6 

[Fig.  504] 

1841  Mfiller  1841  :  489 

1893  MyxabolusUfieaHsi^9^)  Guiley  1893:417 

1894  MyxoMusUnearis  Gurley  1894:255 
1899  HermeguyaUmearis  IMU  1899:103 

r 

Habitat:  Membrane  lining  branchial  cavity  of  Pimelodus  sebae  Cuv. 
et  Val.,  branchiae  of  Platystoma  fasciatum  L.;  South  American  rivers. 
Vegetative  form:  Not  described. 
Spore:  Very  narrow.    Length  3  to  4  times  breadth. 


HENNEGUYA  GURLEYI  Kudo 

[Fig.  505] 

1893  MyxobOusUneansiput)  Guriey  1893:417 

1894  MyxoboUudJineans  Guxley  1894:253-254 
1899       HemteguyaUneansyBi.            Lal>b6                 1899 :  103 

Habitat:  Base  of  spines  of  the  second  dorsal  fin  of  Ameiurus  melas 
Raf.;  Iowa  (Storm  Lake)  (August). 

Vegetative  form:  Spherical  cysts,  1mm.  in  diameter. 

Spore:  Lanceolate.  Dimensions:  length  of  the  body  IQ/iy  width 
5  to  6/i|  thickness  about  3m. 

Remarks:  The  species  is  most  probably  different  from  Henneguya 
linearis  judging  from  the  difference  in  the  form  and  structure  of  spores, 
the  seat  of  infection,  and  host  species.  Hence,  it  is  recorded  here  as  an 
independent  species. 


HENNEGUYA  STRONGYLURA  (Gurley)  Labb6 

[Fig.  506] 

1841  MflUer  1841  :  480 

1894       MyxoboUu  skangykirus  Guiley  1894:249 

1899       Hetmegnyasirangylufa  LabU  1899 :  103 

Habitat:  Skin  of  cephalic  region  of  SynodonUs  schall  Bl.  Schn.;  Nile. 
Vegetative  form:  Cysts  over  2.18mm.  in  diameter. 
Spore:  Dimensions:  length  of  the  body  9/i,  breadth  5.4/i.    Tail  always 
undivided.    Two  polar  capsules  of  equal  size. 
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HENNEGUYA  MONURA  (Gurley)  LabW 

IFig.  5071 

1880  Ryder  1880:211-112 

1893  UymbMut  manuriu  Guiley  1S93  :  416 

1894  ilyioMui  pumunu  Giuley  1894  :  249-250 
1899        Hennttuya  mtmura                    Ubbt                   1899  :  103 

Habitat:  Subcutaneous  intermuscular  tissue  of  Apkredodems  sayanus 
Gill.;  New  Jersey  (Woodbury). 

Vegetative  form;  Cysts,  lenticular,  large,  white,  opaque  and  numerous 
(20).     Membrane  thin. 

Spore:  Lenticular  or  slightly  obovate.  Tail  2  to  3  times  longer  than 
the  body. 

HENNEGUYA  KOLESNIKOVI  (Gurley)  Labb^ 

[Fig.  508]  I 


1886  KoltsniLov 

1894        Myxobeiui  koUtniiavi  Gurley 

1898         Myiobalui  bkaudiiliu  (part)     Zschokke 


1894 


1899        Bentittuya  kiUcmiiati 


LabU 


;  242-248 
:  256-257 

1898  :  602-604,  646- 

655,  699-703 

1899  :  103-104 


Habitat:  Interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  thoracic  and  intercostal 
muscles  of  Coregonus  lavareius  L.;  Russia. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  numerous  (80),  spherical  or  oval;  length  10 
to  30mm..  breadth  7  to  20mm. 

Spore:  Oval  with  a  pointed  anterior  end.  Tail  three  times  longer  than 
the  body. 

Remarks:  Zschokke  thinks  the  present  species  is  identical  with  Baau- 
ptya  sschokkH.  But  the  evidence  is  not  dear  enough  to  bring  one  to 
agree  with  him  due  to  the  incomplete  description  of  the  present  species. 


HENNEGUYA  MACRURA  (Gurley)  ThSlohan 
[Figs.  509  to  5121 

1893  Evenntnn  1893 : 7« 

1894  Uy»iMiit  macmnu  Gurier  1894  :  250-253 

1895  Hamtguya  macmra  TUlohui  I89S  :  354 

Habitat:  Subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  head  of  Hybognatlms 
nuckalis  Ag. ;  Neches  River,  Texas  (November,  temperature  of  water 
9'.4C.)    Of  frequent  occurrence. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts,  elongated  6mm.  by  2mm.  or  less. 

Spore:  Rounded  oblong.  Dimensions:  length  10  to  ll^i,  breadth 
6  to  8;i,  thickness  ifx.    Shell-valves  unequally  convex.    Tail  30  to  40>«. 
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HENNEGUYA  ZSCHOKKEI  (Gurley)  Doflein 

[Fig.  513] 


1884 

Zscbokke 

1884  :  234r-235 

1894 

Myxobolus  (?)  zschokkei 

Gurley 

1894:244 

1898 

Myxobdus  bicaudatus  (part] 

1  Zschokke 

1898  :  (m-mr,  646- 
655,699-703 

1898 

Myxeboius  bicoitdatus 

Zschokke 

1898a  :  215-214 

1901 

HeimegHya  tsckokk^ 

Doflein 

1901  :202 

1904 

HetmegHya  Msckokkei 

Hofer 

1904:56 

1905 

HeH$i€iuya  Mschokkei 

Nufer 

1905  :  77, 185 

Habitat:  Subcutaneous  and  superficial  intermuscular  tissue  of  Core- 
gonusfera^  C.  schinzii  Fatio,  C.  hiemalis  Jur.  and  muscular  tissue  and  bran- 
chia  of  C  wartmanni  nobilis  and  C.  exiguus  albeUus;  Neuch&teler  See^  Zurich 
Sec,  Genfer-see,  Thuner-see,  Vierwaldstfttter-see. 

Vegetative  form:  Zschokke  writes  as  follows:  Cysts  rounded  or  oval 
surrounded  by  a  compact  membrane  with  many  nuclei.  The  largest 
32mm.  by  16mm.    Protoplasm  granular.    Polysporous. 

Spore :  Rounded  oval  in  front  view ;  broad  elliptical  in  side  view.  Anter- 
ior end  rounded;  posterior  end  tapering,  forming  tail.  Sutural  ridge 
distinct.  Tail  is  either  bifurcated  along  the  entire  length  or  a  single  form, 
no  intermediate  form  being  observed.  Dimensions:  total  length  55/i> 
length  of  the  body  10/x,  breadth  7/i,  length  of  tail  4  to  5  times  the  length 
of  the  spore-body,  length  of  polar  filament  6  to  10  times  that  of  the  body 
of  the  spore. 

Remarks:  Zschokke  thinks  that  Henneguya  kolesnikatif  H.  zschokkei 
and  H.  sp.  Gurley  are  one  and  the  same  species,  for  which  he  proposed 
the  name  Myxobolus  bicaudatus. 

HENNEGUYA  sp.  (Gurley)  Labb6 

[Fig.  514] 

1886  Benecke  1886 :  211 

1894  Myxobolus  sp,  inc.  Guriey  1894:244 

1899  Hetmeguya  sp.  Lal>b6  1899  :  104 

1904  Hemteguya  sp.  Holer  1904 :  51 

Habitat:  Integument  (?)  of  Leuciscus  ruiUus  L.    The  parasites  formed 
boil-like  enlargement  in  the  skin. 
Vegetative  form:  Not  described. 
Spore:  Not  described. 

HENNEGUYA  sp.  (Gurley)  Labb6 


1874 

OaparMe 

1874  :  114 

1894 

Myxobolus  sp.  inc.                    Guriey 

1894  :  253 

1898 

Myxobolus  bicaudatus  (part)     Zschokke 

1898  :  602-607,  646- 
655,699-703 

1899 

Henneguya  sp.                          Labb6 

1899:104 

Habitat:  Branchial-arches  of  Coregonus  fera;  Genfer-see. 
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Vegetative  form:  One  cyst,  Iram.  in  diameter. 
Spore:  Tail  short.  Zschokke  quotes:  length  8  to  lOji. 
Remarks:  According  to  Zschokke,  this  species  is  identical  with  B. 
tschokkei. 

HENNEGUYA  TENUIS  Vaney  et  Conte 

IFig,  5 IS] 

I90I        Btnntpiya  tenmi         Vaney  and  CoDtc  1901  :  105-106 

Habitat:  Connective  tissue  of  alimentary'  tract  of  Acerina  cernua  L.; 
Lyon  (February). 

Vegetative  form:  Numerous  cysts  particularly  in  the  pyloric  coecuro. 
Usually  spherical.    Size:  30  to  ISOp  in  diameter. 

Spore:  Oval  and  small.  Tail  short.  Two  polar  capsules  at  the  anterior 
end.  Sporoplasm  with  a  nucleus,  rod-shaped,  with  somewhat  enlarged 
ends  which  is  located  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  axis.  lodinophilous 
vacuole  could  not  be  traced.    Dimensions:  length  4p,  breadth  2*i. 

HENNEGUYA  NUSSLINI  Schuberg  et  Schroder  _ 

[Figs.  516  and  517]  J 

1905        Hmneguya  nOsHini  Schuberg  ud  SchiOder  1905  :  56-59  H 

Habitat;  Subcutaneous  connective  tissue  at  the  base  of  dorsal  fin  of 
Trutlafario  L,;  Gutach. 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  form  cysts  {2  cysts  found).  Cysts 
lenticular,  1.5  to  2mm.,  surrounded  by  many  concentric  layers  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue.    Cysts  containing  only  mature  spores. 

Spore:  Broad  oval  form,  flattened.  Anterior  end  rounded.  Tail  at 
the  posterior  end.  Shell  somewhat  thick,  often  shows  sutural  ridge.  Tail 
filaments  two.  A  "dark  part"  which  in  side-view  is  of  triangular  form, 
runs  into  the  tail.  Sporoplasm,  occupying  the  posterior  half  of  the  spore, 
projects  a  narrow  portion  between  the  polar  capsules  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  capsules.  Sporoplasm,  uniformly  granular,  contains  an  iodinophHoos 
vacuole  and  one,  sometimes  two  nuclei  connected  by  nuclear  bridge. 
Polar  capsules,  pyriform,  opening  independently.  Coiled  polar  filament 
observable,  coiled  6  to  7  times.  Dimensions:  length  excluding  tail  12«i, 
length  with  tail  32n,  breadth  8  to  9fi,  polar  capsules  Sfx  by  3^,  length  of 
polar  filament  4  to  5  times  longer  than  that  of  spore  excluding  tail  (48  to 
60^). 

HENNEGUYA  LfiGERI   Cfipide 
(Figs.  518  to  S231 

1905  Bamet»ya  Uferi  Ctpidt  190S  :  905^13 

1906  Benntfya  Uttri  OpMe  1906 ;  66 
1913       HeiMecuya  »i«ri                      C«pide               1913  :  302-305 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Cobitis  barbatula  L.;  Isire  (January). 
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Vegetative  form:  Young  trophozoites  subdrcular,  irregularly  elliptical 
or  elongated  with  distinct  differentiation  of  protoplasm  into  ectoplasm 
and  endoplasm.  Plasmotomic  multiplication  takes  place  during  winter 
months,  when  no  spore  is  formed. 

Spore:  Oval  with  short  tail,  mostly  bifurcated  at  the  free  end.  The 
anterior  end  is  more  rounded,  occasionally  acuminated.  Two  polar  capsules 
of  equal  size.  Coiled  polar  filament  distinct  in  vivo.  Sporoplasm  granular, 
contains  two  nuclei  and  a  vacuole.  The  spore  often  shrinks  in  fresh  con- 
ditions, probably  owing. to  the  poorly  developed  thin  valves.  Dimensions 
of  spores  mounted  in  balsam:  length  variable.  Examples:  Total  length 
22.5/x,  tail  8.5/i;  total  length  19.5/i,  tail  8/x;  length  of  main  part  S.Sm^  breadth 
(comparatively  constant)  6/i. 

HENNEGUYA  ACERINAE  Schr5der 
[Figs.  525  and  526] 

1906       Hetmeguya  acermae  Schroder  1906 :  186-196 

1910  Heimeguya  crepHni  Wegener  1910 :  84 

1911  Hetmeguya  acermae  s      Nemeczek  1911  :  155 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Acerina  cernua  L.,  Aspro  zingel  Cuv.,  Lucioperca 
lucioperca  L.  and  L.  sandra  Cuv.  (?) ;  Heidelberg  (Necker),  Apatin,  Komitat 
Baco-Bodrog,  Hungary  (May). 

Vegetative  form:  Schrdder  describes  as  follows:  Rounded  or  spherical 
cysts  in  the  connective  tissue  of  branchial  lamella.  Full-grown  cysts  up  to 
300/i  in  diameter.  Protoplasm  is  differentiated  into  ectoplasm  and  endo- 
plasm. Ectoplasm  shows  fine  radial  striations.  Endoplasm  granular, 
contains  many  nuclei,  especially  lying  in  the  middle  portion.  Well  devel- 
oped cyst,  containing  only  spores,  is  surrounded  by  a  membrane.  On  the 
surface  of  the  ectoplasm,  numerous  edge-like  elevations,  branched  and 
joining  together,  were  recognized.    Polysporous. 

Nemeczek  observed  the  largest  cyst,  spherical  and  600/i  in  diameter. 

Spore:  Pyriform  in  front  view;  flattened.  The  anterior  end  is  more  or 
less  blunt.  Shell  uniformly  thin.  Sutural  edge  slightly  enlarged.  Sporo- 
plasm finely  granular,  contains  an  iodinophilous  vacuole  and  two  nuclei. 
Polar  capsules  approximated  closely,  each  having  an  independent  opening. 
Dimensions:  length  20  to  22/i)  breadth  8  to  9/1,  thickness  6  to  7/i,  length  of 
tail  50  to  60/x,  polar  capsules  10/i  by  2  to  3/i,  length  of  polar  filament  80  to 
90/i  (water  and  nitric  acid). 

Nemeczek's  form  is  as  follows: 

The  tail  is  bifurcated  along  its  entire  length.  In  one  case  (May,  1909), 
however,  all  the  spores  had  no  bifurcated  tail,  while  the  polar  capsules  were 
of  unequal  size.  Dimensions  in  fresh  state:  total  length  37.6  to  41.8/i9 
length,  excluding  tail  12.6  to  16.8mi  breadth  4.5/x,  length  of  polar  capsule 
6.3  to  SAfif  length  of  polar  filament  67/x,  length  of  tail  25m. 
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Nemeczek  observed  two  more  different  (?)  forms.  One  form  found  in 
Lucioperca  sandra,  tho  the  size  differs  from  the  dimensions  given  by 
SchrSder,  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  present  species.  Another 
form  in  the  branchiae  of  Aspro  singrl,  which  is  also  to  be  one  and  the  same 
species  with  the  present  species  has  the  following  dimensions;  total  length 
35/j,  length  of  spore  excluding  tail  I5;i,  breadth  5fi.  length  of  polar  capsule 
6(1,  length  of  tail  20p. 


HENNEGUYA  GIGANTEA  Nemeczek 
[Figs.  527  to  535] 

1911         HcHHctuya  (ifsn/ea  Nemeczek  191: 

1914       Hennepiya  tigaittea  Georgtvitcb         I91< 


1 


Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Lucieperca  sandra  Cuv.;  .'\patin,  Komitat 
Bacs-Bodrog,  Hungary,  Petrograd.  Nemeczek  mentions  that  the  infection 
takes  place  only  among  young  fish. 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  numerous  and  of  conspicuous  size  in  the  free 
end  of  branchial  lamella.  In  average,  each  gill-arch  has  about  100  cysts 
which  are  of  creamy  color.  Young  cysts  400  to  450;i  in  diameter.  They 
gradually  begin  to  increase  the  size,  from  autumn  until  toward  the  end  of 
spring,  during  which  period,  the  contents  remaining  in  the  stages  of  pan- 
sporoblasts formation.  Older  cysts  rounded  spindle  shape  with  the  length 
of  4  to  7mm.  and  the  breadth  of  2  to  3mm.  The  connective  tissue  and 
epithelial  cell  layers  form  the  cyst  membrane.  The  connective  tissue 
eithersimplysurroundstheparasite  or  branches  in  the  surface  of  the  para- 
site, increasing  in  thickness  and  forming  more  or  less  enclosed  chambers 
of  the  parasite.  The  membrane  of  the  cyst  which  contains  mature  spores 
is  usually  very  thin.  Throughout  the  growth  of  the  cyst,  "chromatoid 
body"  is  seen  in  the  endoplasm,  which  appears  first  as  a  filiform  struc- 
ture, stained  deeply  with  nuclear  stain.  Later  they  gather  together  and 
form  a  compact  body,  situated  excentrically.  Fine  branches  from  it 
become  directed  toward  the  surface  of  the  body,  anastomosing  each  other 
so  that  a  network  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  cyst.  The  latter  develops 
small  ovoidal  or  columnal  bodies  (1.2;i  long  and  about  l/i  wide),  which 
are  arranged  radially  and  densely.  The  number  and  quantity  of  these  bod- 
ies increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  propagative  nuclei  and  they 
begin  to  disappear,  first  in  the  central  portion,  then  in  the  periphery, 
so  that  in  fully  grown  cysts  (in  summer  months)  these  chromatoidal  bodies 
are  more  rudimentary.  Differentiated  protoplasm  is  only  recognized  in 
young  individuals,  in  which  case  ectoplasm  is  homogeneous  and  endoplasm 
reticular.     Polysporous. 

Spore:  Nemeczek  gives  the  following  accounts. 
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Spindle  shape,  with  truncate  anterior  end  and  very  long  thread  like 
tail  at  the  posterior  end.  The  tail  seems  split  into  two  at  about  the  middle 
part  of  its  length.  Gentian  violet  stains  the  tail  so  intensively  that  its 
entire  length  could  easily  be  made  out.  Dimensions:  total  length  87.5  to 
110.5/1,  length  of  the  body  10.5/i,  breadth  5/1,  length  of  tail  77  to  lOO/i, 
length  of  polar  capsule  5/i,  length  of  polar  filament  70/i  (pressure  or  dessica- 
tion  followed  by  immersion  in  water). 

Georg£vitch's  form:  length  excluding  tail  15/i,  breadth  6/1,  length  of 
tail  75/1,  length  of  polar  capsule  6/i,  length  of  polar  filament  75/i,  diameter  of 
the  iodinophilous  vacuole  4/i. 

Remarks:  Nemeczek  mentions  that  from  October  on,  cysts  had  no 
spores,  only  containing  propagative  cells.  The  velocity  of  the  development 
of  spores  depends  upon  the  temerature  of  water. 

Georg6vitch  worked  out  the  spore  formation  of  the  species  and  observed 
that  the  binucleated  sporeplasm  emerged  from  the  posterior  end  of  the 
spore. 

HENNEGUYA  (?)  sp.  Nemeczek 
[Figs.  536  to  539] 

1911  Henneguya  tp.  Nemeczek  1911  :  157-159 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  Abramis  brama;  Komorn,  Komitat  Komom, 
Hungary  (March). 

Vegetative  form:  Cysts  in  the  branchiae. 

Spore:  Besides  normal  spores  of  Myxobolus  rotundus  (page  149),  spores 
of  Henneguya  type  in  small  number  were  found.  The  anterior  part  of 
these  spores  resembles  that  of  the  species  mentioned  above,  while  the 
breadth  is  much  smaller  (8/i)  than  the  latter.  Majority  of  spores  have  a 
thread  like  tail,  10  to  15/i  long,  which  was  often  bifurcated.  An  iodinophil- 
ous vacuole  was  fairly  marked. 

Remarks:  It  is  placed  here  as  a  species  of  Henneguya  by  reason  of  the 
bifurcate  tail. 

HENNEGUYA  GASTEROSTEI  Parisi 
[Figs.  540  to  543] 

1912  Hermeguya  gastetostei  Pariat  1912  :  296-297 

Habitat:  Kidney  of  Gasterosteus  acideaius  L.;  Lago  di  Garda  (Feb- 
ruary). 

Vegetative  form:  Rounded  or  oval,  usually  with  two,  but  rarely  with 
four  spores.  Ectoplasm  thin  and  hyaline.  Endoplasm  contains  numerous 
granules,  most  probably  of  fatty  nature  and  decreasing  in  number  as 
spores  grow.  Free  full-grown  spores  were  seen  abundantly  in  the  connec- 
tive tissue  of  renal  tubules,  glomeruli,  etc.    Disporous  and  polysporous. 
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Spore:  Oval  with  slightly  attenuated  anterior  end;  posterior  end 
tapering  into  tails,  which  end  in  one  point  or  bifurcated;  asymmetrical  in 
shape,  one  valve  is  more  curved  than  the  other.  This  asymmetry  of  the 
shell-valves  in  profile  enables  the  present  species  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  species.  Shell  striated  longitudinally.  Two  polar  capsules  pyriforin 
and  well  developed,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  spore.  Sporoplasm  with 
a  round  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Dimensions:  total  length  38  to  48(i, 
length  of  the  cavity  of  the  spore  15n,  breadth  6  to  7.5*1,  polar  capsules  7.5 
to  9it  by  3  to  3.5^,  length  of  polar  filament  50>i. 


HENNEGUYA  NEAPOLITANA  Parisi 

[Figs.  544  and  545] 
Hameguya  neaf^ilana  Pariu  1912  :  297-29S 


1 


Habitat:  Connective  tissue  of  the  renal  tubule  of  kidney  of  Box  salpa 
C.  et  v.;  Napoli  (August). 

Vegetative  form:  Small  cyst  (40  to  SO/i  in  diameter)  surrounded  by 
thin  membrane,  containing  a  number  of  spores,  numerous  pigment  granules 
and  coarse  yellowish  globules. 

Spore:  Oval,  slightly  fiattened,  Anterior  end  rounded  when  seen  from 
the  front,  but  attenuated  in  profile.  Shell  tapering  into  a  long  fine  tail 
posteriorly.  The  fine  distal  portion  of  the  tail  wraps  around  the  thicker 
part.  Two  polar  capsules,  pyriform,  occupying  the  anterior  half  of  the 
cavity  of  the  spore,  cross  each  other  when  seen  from  the  front.  Sporoplasm 
finely  granular  with  two  nuclei,  the  iodinophilous  vacuole  being  hardly 
visible.  Dimensions:  total  length  50  to  60fi,  length  of  the  cavity  of  sport 
8.5  to  9,5^,  breadth  8.5  to  9.S/i,  internal  breadth  6.3  to  7ft,  thickness  8(i, 
polar  capsules  4.7  to  5.5*t  by  3>». 

HENNEGUYA  WISCONSINENSIS  Mavor  et  Strasser 

tFigs.  558  and  5591 

1916       Bamepiya  wiseonHiiauU        Mftvoi  et  Stnuer         1916  ;  676-682 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Perca  llavescens;  Lake  Mendota,  Wiscon- 
sin (April). 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  are  usually  elongated  and  have  the 
genera)  form  and  shape  of  a  limax  ameba.  It  may  reach  a  size  of  30(V  by 
70fi.  Clear  differentiation  of  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm.  Fseudopodia 
tobose.  Two  spores  are  formed  In  each  pansporoblast.  Polysporous. 

Spore:  Ovoid,  bilaterally  symmetrical,  and  have  a  bifurcated  caudal 
process.  Two  polar  capsules  at  anterior  end.  Coiled  polar  filament  visible 
in  vivo  (5  windings).  Dimensions:  length  excluding  tail  11. S^,  breadth 
lit,  tail  9.6ft,  polar  capsules  3.5^  by  2.5^,  length  of  filament  33^. 
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HENNEGUYA  BRACHYURA  Ward 
[Figs.  650  to  653] 

1919       Henneguya  hrackyura        Ward  1919  :  57 

Habitat:  In  the  cartilageous  fin  ray  of  the  caudal  fin  of  Notropis 
anogenus;  Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie  (August).  The  spedes  was  found 
encysted  in  the  same  fish  which  was  heavily  infected  by  Myxobolus  aureatus. 

Vegetative  form:  C3rsts  rounded  with  slightly  irregular  contour  im- 
bedded in  the  fin  ray.  The  size  va^es  from  160ji  in  diameter  up  to  360^  by 
240/i.  No  particular  C3rst  membrane  could  be  recognized.  The  differen- 
tiation of  the  protoplasm  into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm  is  distinct.  The 
ectoplasm  covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  parasite  as  a  layer  4  to  6/i 
thicky  shows  structure  of  a  very  finely  granular  nature.  The  endoplasm 
coarsely  alveolar,  is  filled  with  mature  spores  in  the  central  portion,  while 
numerous  nuclei  and  young  spores  in  various  developmental  stipes  are 
present  at  the  peripheral  portion.    Pol3rsporous. 

Spore:  Rounded  oval  in  front  view;  spindle  shape  with  symmetrically 
built  valves  in  profile.  Shell  rather  thick.  Sutural  ridge  fairly  well 
marked;  sutural  edge  exhibiting  a  variable  number  of  folds  (8  to  10). 
Two  p3rriform  polar  capsules  are  usually  of  the  same  size  and  form.  The 
tail  is  a  single  process,  usually  more  or  less  bent  or  irregularly  curved, 
very  rarely  being  straight.  In  general,  it  is  sinuous  with  two  or  three 
shallow  curves  and  is  rather  short,  tapering  gradually  to  a  point.  In 
young  spores  which  are  less  deeply  stained  by  any  stain,  various  develop- 
mental stages  of  the  tail  are  reasily  recognized.  Giemsa  solution  stains 
the  shell  proper  in  dear  blue,  while  the  tail  takes  on  a  beautiful  pink 
color,  a  distinct  difference  in  affinity  for  dyes  between  the  material  in  the 
tail  and  the  shell.  It  seems  probable  that  the  tail  of  this  t3rpe  is  entirely 
different  in  its  development  from  that  of  the  ordinary  bifurcated  t3n[>e. 
Dimensions  in  section:  length  10  to  11.5/1,  breadth  8  to  8.75m>  thickness 
4  to  SfA,  polar  capsules  3  to  4m  by  Ifi,  length  of  the  tail  up  to  17m* 

HENNEGUYA  SALMINICOLA  Ward 
[Figs.  654  to  656] 

1914      ?Henneguya  zschokkei  Zschokke  and  HeiU   1914  :  200-201 

1919        Henneguya  salminicola      Ward  1919  :  59 

Habitat:  In  the  sub-dermal  tissue  of  Oncharhynchus  keia  and  O.  kisulck 
(Zschokke  and  Heitz,  Kamtschatka)  and  in  the  connective  tissue  in  body 
muscles  of  Oncorhynchus  keta,  Stickeen  River,  Alaska  (Ward,  September). 
The  last  named  author  undertook  a  careful  examination  of  a  part  of  the 
infected  tissue  preserved  in  formol.  The  species  forms  conspicuous  C3rsts 
in  the  muscle  from  the  sub-peritoneal  to  the  sub-dermal  connective  tissue, 
tho  all  are  sub-peritoneal  in  position. 
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Vegetative  form:  Ward  describes  as  follows:  The  whitish  opaque  cysts 
are  pyriform,  and  fairly  uniform  in  size  (3  to  6mm.  in  diameter).  The 
cyst  is  covered  by  numerous  layers  of  connective  tissue  which  form  a 
tough  membrane  around  the  parasite.  The  cyst  contains  young  spores 
is  various  stages  of  development,  which  showed  that  two  spores  are  formed 
in  one  pansporoblast,  and  mature  spores  thickly  massed  together  in  the 
central  area.     Polysporous. 

Spore:  Oval  with  rounded  anterior  and  more  or  less  attenuated  poster- 
ior ends;  elliptical  in  profile  with  attenuated  anterior  end.  Shell  smooth. 
Sutural  edge  exhibits  folds  variable  in  number  (usually  6  to  7).  Tail 
double,  composed  of  two  fine  and  equal  halves  which  are  the  prolongation 
of  the  shell  valves.  The  processes  usually  run  roughly  parallel  to  each 
other.  Two  pyriform  polar  capsules  are  of  slightly  different  dimensions. 
Coiled  polar  filament  is  indistinct  in  preserved  unstained  specimens. 
Sporoplasm  finely  granular,  shows  a  large  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Dimen- 
sions of  stained  and  mounted  spores:  total  length  47fi  (42.75  to  52.44fi), 
length  of  the  main  part  12#i  (11.97  to  14.25/i).  breadth  8;i  (7.12  to  8.43fi), 
thickness  4.78p,  length  of  tail  35/i  (30.78  to  38.19^),  polar  capsule  3.70  to 
4.55;iby  l,59to2.8S,.. 

Remarks:  Zscbokke  and  Heitz  (1914)  observed  a  species  from  Kam- 
tschatka,  which  they  thought  to  be  identical  with  Hennegttye  sschokiei 
(page  165).  The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  species  b  identical 
with  the  species  just  described  from  Alaska. 

HENNEGUVA  MIYAIRII  nov.  spec.  ^ 

[Fig.  524]  ^ 

1909        Btnntguya  sp.  Miyairi  1909  :  127-129 

Habitat:  Subcutaneous  tissueof  headof  CarijjWttsaurafiuL.jFukuoka 
(Nippon). 

Vegetative  form:  Trophozoites  form  cysts  and  are  also  foimd  in  the 
condition  of  diffuse  infiltration  around  the  cysts.  Cyst-membrane  fibrous 
and  thin.  Ectoplasm  and  endoplasm  fairly  well  differentiated,  though 
the  border  line  is  not  sharply  marked.  At  the  periphery  of  endoplasm, 
pansporoblasts  with  7  to  12  nuclei  are  present  (Two  spores  are  formed  in 
each  pansporoblast?).    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Oval,  with  broadly  rounded  anterior  and  slightly  elongated 
posterior  ends,  the  latter  ending  in  long  and  fine  tails.  Two  polar  capsules 
at  the  anterior  portion,  are  pyriform,  small  and  convergent.  Sporoplasm 
with  an  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Dimensions:  length  12>i,  breadth  S^i 
length  of  the  tails  10  to  30/1,  length  of  polar  filaments  23  to  40/t. 

Remarks:  As  the  description  gives  the  details  by  which  the  species 
can  be  distinguished  from  other  species,  the  writer  establishes  it  on  an 
independent  basis. 
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HENNEGUYA  MICTOSPORA  nov.  spec. 

[Figs.  546  to  5571 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Lepomis  cyanellus  Raf.,  L.  hutnilis  Gir. 
and  MicropUrus  salmoides  Lac;  Stony  Creek,  III.  (November). 

In  one  out  of  three  (6.5  to  8cm.  long)  of  the  first,  in  one  out  of  two 
(7  and  9.5cm.  long)  of  the  second  and  in  one  of  the  third  species,  examined 
in  t|xe  middle  of  November,  was  found  the  present  form.  None  showed  a 
heavy  infection,  a  number  of  scattered  trophozoites  and  spores  being 
observed.   The  host  did  not  show  any j)athological  change. 

Vegetative  form :  Polymorphous.  Generally  rounded  or  elongated  oval. 
In  small  monosporous  and  disporous  forms,  the  tail  of  the  spores  developed 
inside,  is  extruded  from  the  body,  so  that  these  trophozoites  show  long 
processes  (Figs.  546, 553, 555).  Pseudopodia  lobose,  and  extruded  from  the 
entire  surface  of  the  body  (Fig.  547),  tho  sometimes  they  are  well  formed 
at  one  end  of  the  body.  Protoplasm  is  differentiated  distinctly  into  ecto- 
plasm and  endoplasm.  Ectoplasm  is  homogeneous  and  hyaline,  forming 
the  outer  layer.  Endoplasm  is  of  reticular  structure.  The  body  is  colorless, 
often  yellowish,  when  the  endoplasm  is  loaded  with  numerous  yellowish 
coarse  granules.  The  size  varies  from  6  or  7/i  up  to  60^.  In  a  rounded  form 
of  38/i  in  longest  diameter,  five  pansporoblasts,  each  developing  two  spores 
and  many  nuclei  were  observed.  In  another  oval  form  of  45/i  by  60/i  in 
size,  numerous  nuclei  were  stained,  showing  that  no  development  of 
pansporoblast  has  yet  taken  place.  Disporous,  polysporous  and  mono- 
sporous, tho  of  rare  occurrence. 

Spore:  Broad  spindle  shape  with  attenuated  anterior  end.  Shell  rather 
thin.  Each  valve  has  6  to  8  longitudinal  striations  on  the  surface.  A  long 
tail  composed  of  two  halves,  is  developed  at  the  posterior  end.  Two  pyri- 
form  polar  capsules  with  distinctly  visible  coiled  polar  filament  opens  at 
the  anterior  tip.  Sporoplasm,  finely  granular,  contains  an  iodinophilous 
vacuole  which  is  made  distinctly  visible  by  treating  with  Lugol's  solution. 
When  stained  two  typical  nuclei  are  recognized  in  the  sporoplasm.  Dimen- 
sions of  the  fresh  spores:  length  excluding  tail  13.5  to  15/i,  breadth  8  to 
9/i9  thickness  6  to  7.5m,  length  of  tail  30  to  35/i,  often  up  to  40/i,  polar 
capsule  5  to  6/i  by  3/i,  length  of  polar  filament  40m. 

Genus    HOFERELLUS    Berg 

1898       HofereUus  Beig  1898:41 

1898       Hofena  Doflein  1896:288-289 

The  characters  of  the  genus  are  described  on  page  59. 
Type  and  only  species:  HofereUus  cy print  Doflein. 
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HOFERELLUS  CYPRINI  Doflein 
[Figs.  577  to  581] 
tSM       Bo/ma  cypritii  Doflein  1898:289-290 

1908        Boferdliu  cyprini  Merder  1908  :  LHI-LIV 

1910        Hoftrdlus  cyprini  Plehn  1910  :  20-22 

Habitat:  In  lumen  and  epithelial  cells  of  renal  tubules  of  kidney  of 
Cyprinus  carpio  L. ;  France  and  Germany. 

Vegetative  form:  Young  trophozoites  live  in  epithelium.  Adults  free 
in  the  urinary  tubules.  Form  rounded  or  oval.  No  clear  differentiation  of 
protoplasm.  Pseudopodium  unobserved.  Endoplasm  contains  numerous 
granules  and  many  nuclei.  Each  pansporoblast  forms  two  spores.  Smaller 
individuals  20  to  30;i  in  diameter.    Polysporous. 

Spore:  Pyramidal  with  two  short  tail-like  processes  at  the  posterior 
end,  which  are  formed  from  the  shell-valves  like  those  of  Henneguya. 
Between  these  two  processes,  rarely  small  protoplasmic  pointed  processes 
occur.  Each  shell-valve  has  9  to  10  longitudinal  striations  on  it.  Two 
polar  capsules  at  the  anterior  part,  show  clearly  the  coiled  polar  filaments. 
Sporoplasm  has  two  neclei  and  an  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Dimensions: 
total  length  10  to  12>i,  breadth  8ft,  tail-process  2>i  long,  polar  capsule  3>i  long. 

MYXOSPORIDIA  GENERA  ET  SPECIES  INCERTAE 

Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Leydig  H 

1851  Leydig  1851  :  222  V 

1894       Gen.  et  tpec.  mcert,  Gurley  1894  :  IS6 

Habitat:  Cysts  in  the  root  of  tongue  of  Ckondrostoma  nasus  L.;  Ger- 

Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Leydig 
1851  Leydig  1851  :  222 

18H       Gen.  et  qxc  incert.  Guriey  18H  :  186 

Habitat:  Heart  (auricolo-ventricular  valve)  of  Leuciscus  ruHlus  L. 

Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Leydig 
1851  Leydig  1851  :  223 

18H       Gen.  ct  ipec.  incert.  Guriey  1894  :  186 

Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Heckel  et  Kner 
1851  HeckdudEner  1851  :  12 

1894       Gen.  et  q>ec,  incert.        Guriey  1894 :  186-187 

Habitat:  Branchiae  of  LuciopercaluciopeTca'L.;A}istnA. 

Gen.  ct  spec,  incert.  Borne 
1886  Bome  1886 :  211 

1894       Gen.  ct  spec,  incert  Gorley  1894  :  187 

Habitat:  Scomber  scombrus  L. 
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Genus  incert.  MERLUCII  Perugia 

[Figs.  582  and  583] 

1891       Myxasporidium  meHmii  PerugU  1891  :  22-24 

1894       Myxobdus  ?  merlucn  Gurley  1894:242-243 

1899       MyxoMus  merlucii  Labb6  1899:100 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Merlucius  merlucius  L.;  Italy. 

Vegetative  form:  Various  form.  No  differentiation  of  protoplasm. 
Disporous  (?). 

Spore:  Oval,  with  two  polar  capsules. 

Remarks:  The  species  was  placed  in  the  genus  Myxobolus  by  previous 
authors.  The  figures  given  by  Perugia  show  that  the  spores  are  at  least 
dimorphous.  From  the  habitat  and  the  disporous  characters,  one  should 
place  it  rather  in  one  of  the  genera  of  the  Family  Ceratomyxidae. 

Genus  incert.  CONGRI  Perugia 

[Figs.  584  and  585] 

1891       Myxosporidwm  amgri  Perugia  1891  :  24-25 

1894       Genus  incert  amiri  Gurley  1894  :  182 

1912       Myxobolus  congri  Parisi  1912  :  284 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Conger  conger  L.;  Genova. 
Vegetative  form :  Floating  in  the  bladder.   Form  variable.   Movements 
incessant,  slow  and  ameboid. 
Spore:  Not  described. 

Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Linton 

[Fig.  590] 

1891  Linton  1891  :  359-361 

1894       Gen.  et  spec  incert.  Guiley  1894  :  182-183 

Habitat:  Subcutaneous  tissue  of  Notropis  megalops  Raf.;  Ohio  (Black 
River;  September,  October). 

Vegetative  form :  Cysts.  Globular,  discrete  or  aggregated  into  dusters, 
white,  with  minute  patches  of  black  pigment  from  host;  size  varying  from 
2.5mm.  (single  cyst)  to  7mm.  by  5mm.  (clusters) ;  cyst-membrane  composed 
of  connective  tissue. 

Spore:  Top-shaped,  somewhat  flattened;  with  pointed  anterior  and 
broadly  rounded  posterior  end.  Shell  thick,  with  elevated  sutural  ridge. 
Polar  capsules  could  not  be  detected.  Protoplasm  finely  granular.  Dimen- 
sions: length  17/i,  breadth  10m»  thickness  6/i. 

Remarks:  The  cysts  and  figures  of  spores  given  by  Linton  suggest  that 
it  is  most  probably  a  unicapsular  Myxobolus.  As  Linton  could  not  detect 
(?)  the  polar  capsule,  tho  his  figures  faintly  show  the  said  structure,  it  is 
placed  in  this  group. 
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Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Mingazzini 


A 


Habitat:  Ovarian  egg  of  Lacerta  sp. 

Vegetative  form:  Ameboid  with  hyaline  pseudopodia  and  granular 
protoplasm. 

Spore:  Not  observed.  >H 

Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Nufer 
1905       MyxeMui  sp.  Nufei  1905  :  71,  77,  79,  S5. 186 

Habitat:  In  the  connective  tissue  of  branchia  of  Ckondrosloma  nasui; 
Lake  of  Lucerne.    A  single  cyst  in  a  single  host  fish. 

Vegetative  form:  Cyst  white,  and  of  1mm.  in  diameter. 

Spore:  With  two  polar  capsules  at  one  pole  and  the  sporoplasia 
Dimensions  or  any  other  characters  are  not  given. 

Remarks:  Altho  Nufer  placed  the  form  in  the  genus  Myxobolus,  this 
must  be  brought  into  the  present  group  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  iodin- 
ophilous  vacuole  was  not  detected,  and  that  the  observation  is  tooincoin> 
plete  to  place  it  to  any  one  of  the  genera. 


Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Mavor 

[Figs.  586  and  587] 

191S 

Mavor 

1915  :  27-28,  32-33 

1916 

Mavor 

1916  :  553-554 

Habitat:  Gall-bladder  of  Urophycis  chuss;  St.  Andrews  (July  to  Sep- 
tember). 

Vegetative  form:  Mavor  writes  as  follows: 

Attached,  usually  in  large  numbers,  to  the  epithelium  of  the  bladder, 
occurs  a  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  trophozoite  which  in  stained  preparatioos 
is  found  to  contain  numerous  nuclei.  Very  often  clusters  of  Ceratomyio 
acadiensis  are  found  adhering  to  the  free  surface  of  myxosporidium.  In 
fresh  preparations  the  appearance  is  that  of  budding  from  a  parent  organ- 
ism. An  examination  of  sections  has  shown  a  sharp  division  between  the 
myxosporidium  and  Ceratomyxa  acadiensis. 

Spore:  Not  found. 

Remarks:  Mavor  supposed  that  the  form  under  discussion  probably 
was  some  species  of  Myxidium  or  Chloromyxum. 

Gen.  et  spec,  incert.  Mavor 
[Figs.  588  and  589] 
1916  Mtvor  1914k :  6S-69 

Habitat:  Urinary  bladder  of  Stiaostedion  vitreum  Mitch.;  Georgiao 
Bay  (Canada). 
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Vegetative  form:  Free  forms  vary  greatly  in  shape,  being  rounded, 
elongated  or  branched.  The  largest  individual  200m.  Ectoplasm  layer 
clearly  visible,  sometimes  projecting  many  bristle-like  short  processes. 
Endoplasm  contains  greenish  granules.  Trophozoites  also  attached  to 
the  epithelium  by  means  of  deeply  stainable  portion  of  the  body. 

Spore:  Not  observed. 

Remarks:  Mavor  mentions  resemblance  of  tlie  present  form  to  Myxi^ 
dium  lieberkUhni  Biitschli  in  many  respects. 
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KEYS  TO  THE  GENERA  AND  SPECIES  OF  MYXOSPORIDU 

No  key  to  the  genera  and  species  of  Myiosporidia  has  been  published 
up  to  the  present  time.  This  is  due  of  course  to  the  difficulties  which 
accompany  such  an  attempt.  These  difficulties  lie  chiefly  in  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  observations  and  descriptions  of  the  majority  of  the  species 
of  Myxosporidia. 

The  writer  has  attempted  in  the  following  pages  to  carry  out  this  task. 
The  key  is  by  no  means  complete,  as  is  unavoidable  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  this  particular  group  of  the  Protozoa. 

Altho  the  spore  is  the  fundamental  factor  used  in  constructing  this  ke>-, 
it  was  necessary  to  refer  also  to  some  other  secondary  characters  such  as 
vegetative  form  and  habitat. 

Some  authors  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  difference  in  host  spedes 
gives  an  ample  basis  on  which  to  record  the  parasite  as  a  new  species.  In 
some  cases  the  parasite  is  specific  in  a  certain  host  species  while  in  other 
cases  a  number  of  di£ferent  host  species  are  infected  by  one  and  the  same 
parasite,  Therefore  one  can  not  lay  much  emphasis  upon  a  difference  of 
hosts  in  fixing  the  identification  of  a  Myxosporidian. 

KEY  TO  THE  GE^fERA  OF  MVX05P0RID1A 
1(6}    Spore  approxmutely  spherii^al 

Suborder  SphacTOBporea  Kudo  1919. 2 

2(  3)     Spore  with  four  polar  capsulfs 
L  Family  Chlobouyxidae  Thflofaan  1890 

W  Genus  ChSoromyxwn  MingaMini  1890 (183) 

3(  2J     ^Km  witii  two  po^  capmile* 

FuiiilySFEAXi0SP0KiiiAEDtvul917 4 

4(  5)    Sutural  line  of  spore  Btiaight 

Genus  Sphotrotpora  Tb£lohan  1892 (US) 

5(  4)     Sutur&l  line  of  ipore  unuous 

Genus  Sinuolinea  Dsvis  1917 (186) 

6(  1)    Spore  not  spheric*! T 

7(16)    Largest  diameter  of  spore  at  right  angles  to  lutuial  line;  two  pdar  c^wules,  one 
on  each  side  of  sutiual  line 

Suborder  Euysparea  Kudo  1919 

Family  CzBATomrxiDAE  Doflein  1899 8 

8(11)     Shell-valves  prolonged  laterally 9 

9(10)     Shdl-valves  hemispherical  or  rounded 

Genus  Uptotheca  Thfloban  1895 (ff9) 

10(  9)    Shell-valves  conical;  free  end  tapering  to  a  more  ot  less  pointed  end 

Genus  Certtiomyxa  Thaohan  1892 (ISO) 

11(  8)     Shell-valves  rather  elongated;  drcular  in  cross-section U 

12(13)    Spore  rounded  oblong  i  shell  lon^tudinally  striated;  polar  capsules  pytif  cum,  with 
or  without  long  and  fine  posterior  filaments 

Genus  iliiraspora  Fujita  1912  emend.  Kudo  1919 (183) 

Nnoben  CDdoMd  ID  ptimtlicH*  lala  to  th(  pMB  of  tka  utidc  OB  wUch  b  bod  tks  daniptkB  g(  tfet  VKks 
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13(12)    Spore  angular,  not  rounded 14 

14(15)  Spore  pyramidal  in  front  view;  with  its  base  at  anterior  end;  with  or  without  dis- 
tinct anterior  processes;  shell  smooth 

(jenus  Myxoproteus  Doflein  1898 (183) 

15(14)  Spore  isosceles  triangular  in  front  view;  anterior  end  attenuated;  polar  capsules 
spherical  and  large;  shell  with  fine  network-like  ridges;  with  posterior  fringe- 
like processes 

(Jenus  Wardia  Kudo  1919 (183) 

16(  7)  Largest  diameter  of  spore  coincides  with  or  at  an  acute  angle  to  sutural  plane; 
one  or  two  polar  capsules  which  are  in  sutural  plane 

Suborder  Platysporea  Kudo  1919 17 

17(22)    Spore  fusiform;  two  polar  capsules,  one  at  each  end  of  spore 

Family  MYXiDiiDAEThdohan  1892 18 

18(21)    Spore  more  or  less  regularly  fusiform;  shell-valves  symmetrical 19 

19(20)    Polar  filament  fine  and  long 

Genus  Myxidium  Batschli  1882 (186) 

20(19)    Polar  filament  thick  and  short 

Genus  Sphaeromyxa  Th61ohan  1892 (188) 

21(18)    Spore  semi-circular  in  front  view;  polar  filament  fine 

Genus  ZsckokkeUa  Auerbach  1910 (188) 

22(17)    Spore  not  fusiform;  with  one  or  two  polar  capsules  at  anterior  extremity 23 

23(26)    Sporoplasm  without  iodinophilous  vacuole 

Family  Myxo601iatidae  Poche  1913 24 

24(25)    Spore  elongated  ovoid  in  front  view;  anterior  end  mostly  pmnted 

Genus  Myxosoma  Th^lohan  1892 (189) 

25(24)    Spore  more  or  less  rounded  in  front  view 

Genus  Lentcspora  Plehn  1905 (189) 

26(23)    Sporoplasm  always  with  iodinophilous  vacuole 

Fanuly  Myxoboudas  TVlohan  1892 27 

27(30)    Spore  with  posterior  {xocess;  shell  sometimes  striated 28 

28(29)  Process  more  or  less  long,  projecting  posteriad  along  median  line  of  q)ore;  process 
either  single  or  double;  shell  sometimes  striated 

Genus  Hemuguya  Thdohan  1892 (193) 

29(28)    Process  short  projecting  postexiad  from  sides;  shell  longitudinally  striated 

Genus  Hoferellus  Berg  1898 (173) 

30(27)    Spore  without  posterior  process;  shell  unstriated;  one  or  two  polar  capsules 

Gtnus  Myxobolus  BatschH  1882 (189) 

IL    KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES 
Genus    LEPTOTHECA    Thflohan    1895 

1(14)    Spore:  sutural  diameter  always  more  than  half  ai  gzeatest  breadth 2 

2(  7)    Average  sutural  diameter  less  than  10/* 3 

3(  4)    Posterior  margin  of  spore  concave  in  front  view;  sutural  diameter  8  to  9^1  breadth 

12  to  14fi.   Trophozoite  usually  with  a  long  process 

Leptotkeca  longipes  Auerbach  1910 (63j 

4(  3)    Posterior  margin  of  spore  not  concave 5 

5(  6)    Posterior  margin  of  spore  flattened;  polar  capsules  pyriform;  sutural  diameter  6 

to  7m,  breadth  11  to  12/*.    Ttophozoite  with  actively  motile  long  filiform 

pseudopodia  at  rounded  end 

Leptotkeca  aplis  Th6bhan  1892 (60) 

Nambcn  CDcloaed  in  putnthnes  nfer  to  the  page  ol  the  trtkJe  on  which  b  foai^ 
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6[  5)  Spoi«  reguUrly  ovoidal;  polar  copsules  short  pyiifonn,  opening  on  opposite  ndei; 
Rutuis]  diameter  9(i,  breadth  I6/1.  Tiophoioite  pyiifonn  without  any  ncog- 
nixable  pu^udopodiuin 

i>f(oiiaa/w»/iirmu  Davis  1917 f<JJ 

7(  2)     Average  suturol  diameter  of  spore  equal  lootUrget  tbui  lOg 8 

8(13)     Sbcll-vslves  symmetrically  built;  sutural  lidge  straight 9 

9(10)  Posterior  margin  of  spore  concave  in  front  view;  sucutal  dkmetcv  10(^  fatcadtli 
IS  to  20fi;  each  spore  Formed  independcDtly 

LtpMkfca  injormh  Aw^ntk  1910 f«J 

I0(  9)     Spore  regularly  ovoidal It 

11(12)  Trophozoite  extremely  polymorphous.  Spore:  sutural  diameter  10  to  12ji, 
breadth  18  to  20u 

Lcpuithtto  ^o/ynior^iaTbaohan  189S fflij 

13(11)  Typical  form  of  trophozoite  elongated;  anterior  end  depiessed  sumnmded  by 
short  often  branched  pscudopodia.  Spore;  sutural  diameter  12  \a  ISfi, 
breadth  18  to  20;i 

'  Lfpiolhua  dongala  Thflohan  1895 C»J 

13(  8)  Shell-valvea  asymmetrically  built;  sutuial  ridge  »iiuous;  sutural  dinmcler  9  to 
lOfi,  breadtb  16  To  I8u,    Trophozoite  rounded;  movements  slow 

LepUlhtia  lobosa  Davis  1917 (»] 

14(  1)     Sutural  diameter  equal  to  or  leas  than  half  of  greatest  breadth 15 

15(18)     Average  sutural  diameter  smaller  than  lOfi It 

16(17)     Spore  arch-shaped  in  front  \-iew;  polar  capsules  pyrifonn;  sutural  diameter  3  U 
4m,  breadth  8  to  10^ 

Leptolkeca  farvo  Thflohan  1895 fWJ 

17(16)     Spore  cylindrical;  sutuial  diameter  \.5n,  breadth  9^ 

Leptothrca  itanurasa  Davis  1917 (U) 

18(15)    Average  sutural  diameter  greater  than  IO(i 19 

I9f20)  Posterior  margin  of  spore  slightly  concave  in  front  view;  nnlerior  end  attenuated; 
polar  capsules  pyriform;  sutural  diameter  lJ>i,  breadth  26m.  Trophozoite 
rounded;  with  active  amoeboid  movements 

Lf  plolhecamacrospora  Autibarh  1909 (62) 

20(19)  Posterior  margin  oi  spore  more  or  less  flattened;  anterior  end  smoothly  rounded; 
polar  capsules  rounded;  sutural  diameter  llii,  breadth  22^.  Trophozoite 
elongated;  pseudopodia  often  anastomose 

Leplelhfca  sciaura  Davis  1917 (64) 

Incompletely  described  species 

Lepiolktca  rcnicota  TM\ohan  1895 (61) 

UptBlheca  hepstii  Thilohan  1895 (62) 

Uptothcca  periala  Gurley  1894 (62) 

Ltphlkeca  sp,  Awerinzew  1908 (62) 

Genus    CERATOMYXA    Thflohan     1892 

1(52)     Spore  constant  in  form  and  size 2 

2(21)     Sutural  diameter  equal  to  or  less  than  one-eighth  of  total  breadth 3 

3(10)     Sutural  diameter  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  total  breadth 4 

4(  9)     Pseudopodia  of  vegetative  foim  located  at  rounded  end S 

5(  6)  Pseudopodia  long  tiliform;  with  slow  whiplash-like  movements  toward  pointed 
eitremity.    Spoie:  sutural  diameter  12»i,  breadth  118^ 

Cwo/omyia  fiageUifera  Davis  1917 (77J 

Numbeo  encloMd  in  pir«itfan»  teltt  to  ibc  page  ol  the  anick  00  which  i>  found  the  desciiptioQ  ol  the  ^(da 
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6(  5)    Pteudopodla  short  loboae 7 

7(  8)    Eztrenutiesof  spore  attei\|aated;  spore  large;  sutural  diameter  10  to  12M»brea^ 
90  to  100m 

CeraUmyxa  sphaerulosa  Th^lohan  1892 (66) 

8(  7)    Extremities  of  spore  rounded;  spore  small;  sutural  diameter  4^9  breadth  34  to 

59m 

CeraUmyxa  sIreptosparaBayis  1917 (79) 

9(  4)  Pseudopodia  unlocalized;  from  main  part  of  spondating  trophozoite  are  branched 
out  from  one  to  six  long  prdongations.  Spore:  sutural  diameter  5  to  7m9 
breadth  50m 

CeraUmyxa  appendiciiUOa  Th61ohan  1892 (67) 

10(  3)    Sutural  diameter  equal  to  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  total  breadth 11 

11(14)    Shell-valve  terminating  in  a  fine  thread-like  process  at  distal  end 12 

12(13)    Sutural  diameter  7  to  8m,  breadth  40  to  50m,  lateral  process  250  to  300m 

CeraUmtyxa  acadiensis  Mavor  1915 (71) 

13(12)    Sutural  diameter  5m,  breadth  10  to  12m,  length  of  lateral  process  20m 

CeraUmyxa  linospora  Doflem  1898 (69) 

14(11)    Shell-valves  not  terminating  in  thread-like  processes 15 

15(20)    Shell-valve  drawn  out  into  a  delicate  process 16 

16(17)    Lateral  process  ribbon-like;  sutural  diameter  6m,  breadth  140  to  150m 

CeraUmyxa  taenia  Davis  1917 (74) 

17(16)    Lateral  process  not  ribbon-like,  but  circular  in  cross-section 18 

18(19)  Posterior  margin  of  main  part  of  spore  flattened;  sutural  diameter  12m,  breadth 
115  to  140m;  trophozoite  disporous 

CeraUmtyxa  sphairopkora  Davis  1917 : (73) 

19(18)  Posterior  margin  of  main  part  of  spore  rounded;  sutural  diameter  7m,  breadth 
80m.   Trophozoite  monosporous  or  disporous 

CeraUmtyxa  spinosa  Davis  1917 (SO) 

20(15)  Shell-valve  tapering  gradually  to  attenuated  point ;  asymmetrical;  sutural  diame- 
ter 9m,  breadth  115m 

CeraUmyxa  aitmuaUi  Davis  1917 (75) 

21(  2)    Sutural  diameter  more  than  one-eighth  of  total  breadth 22 

22(45)    Sutural  diameter  equal  to  or  more  than  one-fifth  ojf  breadth 23 

23(34)    Shell-valves  symmetrically  built 24 

24(29)    Shell-valves  attenuated  at  distal  end. 25 

25(26)  Pseudopo<lia  peculiar  network-like  form.  Spore:  sutural  diameter  12  to  20m, 
breadth  50  to  80m 

CeraUmtyxa  ramosaAwtiinz/cw  1907 (69) 

26(25)    Pseudopodia  never  unite  together 27 

27(28)  Shell-valves  curved  greatly  posteriad;  polar  capsules  rounded;  sutural  diameter 
8  to  9m,  breadth  16(?)m.   Trophozoite  elongated  pyriform. 

CeraUmtyxa  recurvaUi  Davis  1917 (75) 

28(27)  Shell-valves  not  curved;  two  thickenings  on  posterior  margin  equidistant  from 
sutural  line;  polar  capsules  pyrifonn;  sutural  diameter  40  to  45m,  thirkness  25 
to  30m,  breadth  124  to  140m 

CeraUmtyxa  tyhsuri  Awerinzew  1913 (70) 

29(24)    Shell-valve  rounded  at  distal  end 30 

50(31)    Spore  arch-shaped;  sutural  diameter  and  thickness  12  to  15m,  breadth  50  to  60m. 
Trophozoite  large  amoeboid. 

CeraUmtyxa  sport  Awerinzew  1913 (70) 

31(30)    Spore  straight 32 

Nuinben  encloaed  in  parentheses  refer  to  tbe  page  of  the  article  on  which  is  found  the  description  d  the  spedes 
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32(33)    Shell-valves shoTter  (autuiul  diameter;  brcailth-l;1.6) 

Ctralomyxa  coris  Georg6vitdl  1916 (72) 

33(32}    Shell-volvcs  longer  (iutuiol  diameter:  breadtli-l:2.6) 

Ctraiomyta  herouardi  Ceorgivitch  1916 (Tl^ 

34(23)     Shell-valves  asynunetrically  built S 

35(40)     Spore  arch-shaped  in  front  view 9S 

36(37)    Sutural  diameter  equal  to  one-fifth  of  breadth;  sutnral  diameter  lOfi,  bpMdA 

Ctralomyxa  gMmSifaa  Th*lohan  189S (ST) 

37(36)    Sutural  diameter  more  than  one-fifth  of  total  breadth tt 

3S(39)    Spore:  breadth  shorter;  sutural  dlamctn  Uji,  breadth  I7fi 

Ctralomyxa  abbreciala  Davis  1917 {7tf 

39(38)     Spore:  breadth  longer;  sutural  diameUr  12  to  15ft,  breadth  45  to  Wji 

CirUomyxa  reUciUarii  Thflohan  1895 («!) 

40(35)    Spore  straight 41 

41(42)    Sutural  diameter  llu,  breadth  27fi,    Tn^oi^U  ■!«&)«  RRUHled 

Ceraiomyxa  amorfka  Davis  1917 ■ (Tt) 

42(41)     Sutural  diameter  6,j 43 

tiC44}    Tropboxolte  with  active  pseudopodia.    Spare:  tutnral  diuiieter  6m,  breadth 

22  to  24» 

Ceraiomyxa  undulala  Davis  1917 (7*J 

44(43)  TrophoM>ite  with  inactive  pseudopodia.  Spore:  sutiual  diameter  6*1,  breadth 
3U 

Ctralomyxa  iHoequalii  Doflein  1898 (fi) 

45(22)     Sutural  diameter  less  than  one-fifth  of  total  breadth 46 

46(49)    Breadth  of  spore  equal  to  or  greater  than  50^ 47 

47(48)  Shell-valve  tapering  gradually  toward  distal  end;  sutural  dtameter  Sft,  breadth 
50  to  56u.    Trophozoite  usually  elongated  pyrifonn 

Ceraiomyxa  meiosfora  Davia  1917 (73) 

4S(47)  Shell-v;ilve  rounded  at  distal  end;  sutural  diameter  6  to  7fi,  breadth  SOu.  Tro- 
phozoite usually  rounded  or  irregular  form;  size  small 

Ceraiomyxa  aggregala  Davis  1917 (79) 

49(46)    Breadth  of  spore  smaller  than  30»i SO 

50(51)  Trophozoite  ordinarily  spherical,  diameter  not  exceeding  16  to  20fi;  protoplasm 
extremely  pale  looking.    Spore:  sututal  diameter  5fi,  breadth  25  to  30/1. 

Ceraiomyxa  pallida  Th*lohan  1895 (67) 

51(50)  Trophozoite  pyriform  with  a  long  posterior  process;  movements  by  wavelike 
motion  of  ectoplasm;  also  active  backward  movements  of  pseudopodia.  Spore 
asymmetrically  built;  sutural  diameter  5u,  breadth  24  to  28|i 

Ceraiomyxa  fl|glom»flia  Davis  1917 (77J 

52(  1)     Spore  variable  in  size  and  form 53 

53(54)  Variation  in  number  of  shell-valves  conspicuous;  sutural  diameter  5(i,  breadth 
25^ 

Ceraiomyxa  Iruncata  Thflohan  1895 (S7) 

54(53)     Variableinsizeandformof  spore,  but  not  in  number  of  shell-valve 55 

55(60)    Trophozoite  more  or  less  definite  in  shape 56 

56(59)     Trophozoite  usually  pyriform 57 

57(58)     Trophozoite  disporous.    Spore:  sutural  diameter  7  to 9^,  breadth  15  to38|t 

Ceraiomyxa  limala  Davis  1917 (76) 

58(57)  Trophozoite  monosporous  or  disporous.  Spore:  sutural  diameter  5  to  6fi, 
breadth  18  to  25fi 

Ceraiomyxa  monospara  Davis  1917 (7><) 

Nomben  cncloKd  in  pmnthcxa  refer  la  tbc  paie  of  the  utkle  on  wbkh  Is  lound  the  desciiptiaa  oC  the  vedc* 
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59(56)    TroplioaEoite  always  rounded,  never  pyriform.    Spore:  satural  diameter  (Syi, 
breadth  16m 

Ceratomyxa  namadaria  Davis  1917 (80) 

60(55)    Tn^oiEoite  polymorphous 61 

61(62)    Shell-vaWes  symmetrically  built;  sutural  diameter  5  to  8m»  breadth  20  to  31m 

Cfratomyxa  arcuata  Th6bhan  1892 (65) 

62(61)    Shell-valves  often  asymmetrically  built;  sutural  diameter  8  to  14m,  breadth  50  to 

80m 

Ceraiamysa  drepanopsettas  Awerinzew  1907 (70) 

Incompletely  described  species 

Ceraiomyxa  sp.  (?)  Awerinzew  1913 (71) 

Ceraiomyxa  sp.  (?)  Awerinzew  1913 (71) 

Ceraiomyxa  sp.  Georg6vitch  1916 (72) 

Gtnus    MYXOPROTEUS    Doflein    1898 
1(  2)    Spore  with  two  long  (5  m)  processes  extending  anteriad  from  sides;  sutural  diameter 
9m,  breadth  12m 

MyxoprOeus  comiOus  Davis  1917 (S2) 

2(  1)    Spore  without  long  process 3 

3(  4)  Spore  with  two  small  spinous  processes  at  anterior  end;  sutural  diameter 
25m,  breadth  18  to  20m 

Myxoprokus  amhiguus  Th61ohan  1895 (SI) 

M  3)  Spore  without  any  process;  posterior  end  slightly  pointed;  sutural  diameter  12m» 
breadth  10  to  11m 

Myxoproteus  cordiformis  Davis  1917 (81) 

Genus    WARDIA    Kudo    1919 

1  Spore  isosceles  triangular  form;  shell  with  network-like  striations  which  end  in 

fringe-like  processes  at  posterior  margin;  sutural  diameter  9  to  10m»  breadth  10 
to  12m,  diameter  of  polar  capsule  4m. 

Watdia ovinocua'KxAo  1919 (82) 

Doubtfully  placed  species 

Wardia  oklmackeri  (Gurley  1894) (83) 

Genus    MITRASPORA    Fujita    1912  emend.    Kudo    1919 

1(  4)    Spore  with  posterior  filaments 2 

2(  3)  Posterior  filaments  short  (5  to  6m  long);  length  10m,  breadth  8  to  9m,  thickness 
6  to  8m,  polar  capsule  4m  by  1 .5  to  2m 

MUraspora  cyprim  Fujita  1912 (84) 

3(  2)  Posterior  filaments  of  spore  long  (up  to  28m)  ;  length  10  to  11m,  polar  capsule  4  to 
4.5m  long 

MUraspora  caudaia  Parisi  1910 (85) 

4(  1)  Spore  without  posterior  filament;  anterior  end  sli^tly  attenuated;  posterior  end 
truncate;  length  15  to  17m,  breadth  5  to  6m,  thickness  4.5  to  5.5m,  polar  cap- 
sule 7.5m  by  2m 

MUraspora  dongata  Kudo  1919 (85) 

Geam    CHLOROMYXUM    Mingazrini    1890 

1(  4)    Spore  with  posterior  appendage 2 

2(  3)  Posterior  appendage  fine  and  numerous;  length  6  to  9m,  breadth  5  to  6m,  polar 
capsule  2  to  3m  by  1  to  2m 

CUoromysum  leydigi  Mingazzini  1890 (87) 

Nambcn  cDcloaed  in  putntheses  rder  to  the  page  off  the  artick  on  which  is  Ccwnd  tb^ 
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6{  S>  Spore  regularly  ovoidal;  polar  capsules  short  pyiifonD.optmng  on  oppadtesSdes; 
■utural  diameter  9^.  breadth  16>i.  Trophozoite  piriform  without  any  recog- 
nizable pstudopodium 

Lepiotheea  fusi/ormis  Davis  1917 (gj) 

7(  2)     Average  sutural  diameter  of  spore  equal  to  or  larger  tbui  lOfi 8 

8(13)     Shell-valvea  aymmetrically  built;  sutural  ridge  straight 9 

9(10)  Posterior  margin  oE  spore  concave  in  front  view;  mlutal  diuoeUr  lOit,  breadth 
18  to  20ji;  each  spore  formed  independently 

Leptothaa  in/ormis  Auerbach  1910 (gj) 

10(  9)    Spore  regularly  ovoldal 11 

11(12)  Trophozoite  exiremdy  polymorphous.  Spore:  sutural  diameter  10  to  12«i, 
breadth  IS  to  20»i 

Ltplelkecafiolyniarf  ha  Thtiohin  1895 {61) 

12(11)  Typical  form  of  trophozoite  elongated;  anterior  end  depressed  surrounded  by 
short  often  branched  pAeudopodia.  Spore:  sutut«l  diameter  12  to  ISit, 
breadth  18  to  20(. 

Uplothtca  rlonfata  Thflohan  1895 (60) 

I3(  S)  ShelI'Valves  ssjinmetricBlly  built;  sutural  ridge  sinuous;  sutural  diameter  9  to 
10^,  breadth  \b  to  16|i.    Trophoiwile  rounded;  movements  slow 

Uplothtra  lobosa  Davis  1917 f«J 

14(  1)     Sutural  diameter  equal  to  or  less  than  half  of  greatest  breadth .     IS 

15(18)     Average  sutural  dinmeter  sumller  than  10^ 16 

16(17)     Spore  arch-shaped  in  front  view;  polar  capsules  pyritorm;  sutural  diameter  3  to 
4u,  breadth  8  to  lOu 

LeploUieca  parva  Thilohan  189S (fl) 

17(16)     Spore  cylindrical;  sutural  diameter  4.5|i,  bi«adth  9;i 

Upioth/ta  glem/rota  Davis  191 7 (65) 

18(15)     Average  sutural  diameter  greater  than  10^ \9 

19(20)  Posterior  margin  of  spore  slightly  concave  in  front  view;  anterior  end  attenuated ; 
polar  capsules  pyriiorm;  sutural  diameter  IJ^i,  breadth  26ii.     Trophozoite 

X«^tAeca  rmMToi^a  Auerbach  1909 (62) 

20(19)  Posterior  margin  of  spore  more  or  less  flattened;  anterior  end  smoothly  rounded^ 
polar  capsules  rounded;  sutural  diameter  llfi,  breadth  22^.  Tropboxoite 
elongated;  pseudopodia  often  anastomose 

Lepiolkeca  iiisiura  Davis  1917 (64) 

Incompletely  described  species 

Leplotkeca  rtaicola  Th«lohan  1895 (61) 

Lcptothica  htpstti  Thflohan  1895 (62) 

Leptothaa  perlala  Gurley  1894 (62) 

Leptolheca  sp.  Awerinzew  1908 (62) 

Genus    CERATOMYXA    Th«lohan     1892 

1(52)     Spore  constant  in  form  and  size 2 

2(21)     Sutural  diameter  equal  to  or  less  than  one-eighth  of  total  breadth 3 

3(10)    Sutural  diameter  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  total  breadth 4 

4(  9)    Pseudopodia  of  vegetative  form  located  at  rounded  end 5 

5(  6)  Pseudopodia  long  filiform;  with  slow  whiplash-like  movements  toward  pointed 
extremity.    Spore:  sutural  diameter  12fi,  breadth  118ft 

Ctralomyxa  fiatelli/ara  Utvii  1917 (77J 

Nmnbcn  «nclii«til  in  pucalhas  relcr  to  the  [■■<  at  tbe  utide  «  wUcL  is  found  the  dcKiipliaa  ol  tfat  igtdm 
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6(5)    Pteudopodia  short  loboBe 7 

7(  8)  Extremities  of  spore  attei^iiated;  spore  large;  sutural  diameter  10  to  12  fg,  breadth 
90  to  100m 

CeraUmyxa  sphaerulosa  Th^lohan  1892 (66) 

8(  7)    Extremities  of  sport  rounded;  spore  small;  sutural  diameter  4m»  breadth  34  to 

39m 

CeraUmyxa  streptosparaBeivis  1917 (79) 

9(  4)  Pseudopodiaunlocalized;  from  main  part  of  sporulating  trophozoite  are  branched 
out  from  one  to  six  long  prolongations.  Spore:  sutural  diameter  5  to  7Mf 
breadth  50m 

CeraUmyxa  appendicidaUi  Th^lohan  1892 (67) 

10(  3)    Sutural  diameter  equal  ta  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  total  breadth 11 

11(14)    Shell-valve  terminating  in  a  fine  thread-like  process  at  distal  end 12 

12(13)    Sutural  diameter  7  to  8m,  breadth  40  to  50m,  lateral  process  250  to  300m 

CeraUmyxa  acadiensis  Mavor  1915 (71) 

13(12)    Sutural  diameter  5m,  breadth  10  to  12m,  length  of  lateral  process  20m 

CeraUmyxa  Hnospora  Doflem  1898 (69) 

14(11)    Shell-valves  not  terminating  in  thread-like  processes 15 

15(20)    Shell-valve  drawn  out  into  a  delicate  process 16 

16(17)    Lateral  process  ribbon-like;  sutural  diameter  6m,  breadth  140  to  150m 

CeraUmyxa  Utmia  Davis  1917 (74) 

17(16)    Lateral  process  not  ribbon-like,  but  circular  in  cross-section 18 

18(19)  Posterior  margin  of  main  part  of  spore  flattened;  sutural  diameter  i2M,  breadth 
115  to  140m;  trophozoite  disporous 

CeraUnnyxa  sphairophora  Davis  1917 : (73) 

19(18)  Posterior  margin  of  main  part  of  spore  rounded;  sutural  diameter  7m,  breadth 
80m.   Trophozoite  monosporous  or  disporous 

CeraUnnyxa  spinosa  Davis  1917 (SO) 

20(15)  Shell- valve  tapering  gradually  to  attenuated  point ;  asymmetrical;  sutural  diame- 
ter 9m,  breadth  115m 

CeraUmyxa  aUenuaUi  Davis  1917 (75) 

21(  2)    Sutural  diameter  more  than  one-eighth  of  total  breadth 22 

22(45)    Sutural  diameter  equal  to  or  more  than  one-fifth  ojf  breadth 23 

23(34)    Shell-valves  symmetrically  built 24 

24(29)    Shell-valves  attenuated  at  distal  end. 25 

25(26)  Pseudopo<iia  peculiar  network-like  form.  Spore:  sutural  diameter  12  to  20m, 
breadth  50  to  80m 

CeraUnnyxa  ramosa  Awerinzew  1907 (69) 

26(25)    Pseudopodia  never  unite  together 27 

27(28)  Shell-valves  curved  greatly  posteriad;  polar  capsules  rounded;  sutural  diameter 
8  to  9m,  breadth  16(?)m.   Trophozoite  elongated  pyrifonn. 

CeraUnnyxa  recurvaUi  Davis  1917 (75) 

28(27)  Shell-valves  not  curved;  two  thickenings  on  posterior  margin  equidistant  from 
sutural  line;  polar  capsules  pyrifonn;  sutural  diameter  40  to  45m,  thickness  25 
to  30m,  breadth  124  to  140m 

CeraUnnyxa  tyhsuri  Awerinzew  1913 (70) 

29(24)    Shell-valve  rounded  at  distal  end 30 

30(31)    Spore  arch-shaped;  sutural  diameter  and  thickness  12  to  15m,  breadth  50  to  60m. 
Trophozoite  large  amoeboid. 

CeraUnnyxa  sport  Awerinzew  1913 (70) 

31(30)    Spore  straight 32 

Nuinben  endoMd  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  page  of  the  article  on  which  is  found  the  description  ci  the  §ptckM 
named. 
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32(33)    SheU-valvea  shorter  (autural  diameter:  breadth-l:l.Q 

Ceraionyxa  corit  Ceorg4vitch  1916 (7!) 

3i(32)     Shell-vaives  longer  (sulural  diameter:  breadth  •-1:2.1$) 

Crralamyxa  hcrouardi  Ceorgfvitch  1916 (K) 

34(23)    Shell-valves  asymnetrically  built 35 

35(40)    Spore  arch-shaped  in  front  view 36 

36(37)     Sutural  diameter  equal  to  one-ftfth  of  breadth;  sutiual  diametcs  lOit,  bnmdtb 

Ctralomyxa  globuli/era  Thflohan  1895 (ST) 

37(36)     Sutural  diameter  more  than  one-fifth  of  total  breadth 38 

38(39)     Spore:  breadth  shorter;  sutural  diameter  14ji,  breadth  17^ 

Ctratomysa  abbrmala  Davis  1917 (?i) 

39(38>    Spore:  breadth  longer;  sutuRil  dtuneter  12  to  ISx,  brndth 4S  ta  SO|i 

Ceralamyxa  riticularis  ThUohta  IS9S (6g) 

40(35)     Spore  straight 41 

41(42)     Sutural  diameter  llji,  l»eadth27fi.    Tn^hcwoite  ahnys  rnuhImI 

Ceralomyxa  amorpka  Davii  1917 (TS) 

42(41)    Sutural  diameter  6^ , 43 

43(44)    Trophozoite  «-ith  active  pseudopodia.    Span:  Mtutal  diameter  6fi,  biwdth 
22  to  24^ 

CeraUtmyxa  undulata  Davis  1917 (79) 

44(43)  Trophouite  with  inactive  pseudopodia.  Spore:  nituial  diameter  6|i,  breadth 
31^ 

Ceratomyxa  inatqualii  Doflein  1898 fWJ 

45(22)    Sutural  diameter  less  than  one-fifth  of  total  breadth 46 

46(49)     Breadth  of  spore  equal  to  or  greater  than  SOj. 47 

47(48)  Shell-valve  tapering  gradually  toward  distal  end;  sutural  diameter  8mi  bteadth 
50  to  S6fi.    Trophozoite  usually  elongated  pyriform 

Ceralomyxa  mesospora  Davis  1917 (73) 

48(47)  SheU-valve  rounded  at  distal  end;  sutural  diameter  6  to  In,  breulth  SOfi.  Tro- 
phozoite usually  rmjnded  orirregular  form;  size  small 

Ceralomyxa  aggrf gala  Davis  1917 (79} 

49(46)     Breadth  of  !ipore  smaller  than  30^ 50 

50(51)  Trophozoite  ordinarily  spherical,  diameter  not  exceeding  16  to  20|i;  pratopham 
extremely  pale  looking.    Spore :  sutural  diameter  5fi,  breadth  25  to  SO/t. 

Cvatomyxa  paUida  Th^ohan  1895 (S7) 

51(50)  TrophoEoite  pyriform  with  a  long  posterior  process;  monmoits  by  wavdike 
motionofectophum;alsoactivebackwBrdmovementso(pBeudopodia.  Span 
ssyronKtrically  built;  Butural  diameter  5;i,  breadth  24  to  28o 

Ceratomyxa  ai^omtrala  Davis  1917 ^J 

52(  1)    Spore  variable  in  size  and  form 53 

53(54)  Variati<m  in  number  of  sbelt-valves  conq>icuoiu;  sutural  diameter  Sn,  breadth 
Z5m 

Ceratomyxa  tnmcata  Tbdoban  1895 (67) 

54(53)    Variable  in  size  and  f  oim  of  spore,  but  not  in  number  of  aheU-vaWe 55 

55(60)     Trophoioite  more  or  leas  definite  ui  shape 56 

56(59)    Trophozoite  usually  pyriform 57 

57(58)    Trophozmte disporoUB.   Spore:  sutuialdiameter 7 to9fi>breadth  15 to38|i 

Ceratomyxa  Itmala  Davis  1917 (76) 

58(57)  Trophozoite  monosporous  or  dispoious.  ^re:  sutural  diameter  5  to  6f^ 
breadth  18  to  25f< 

Ceratomyxa  monoipora  Davis  1917 (TS) 

NoBbai  aKkaol  Is  parentbas  rets  to  the  p*fe  o(  tli*  utklt  on  which  ta  tound  the  itaKtiptiM  of  tha  VkIn 
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59(56)    Trophomte  always  rounded,  never  pyriform.    ^x>re:  satural  diameter  (^, 
breadth  16^ 

CeraUmyxa  namadaria  Davis  1917 (80) 

60(55)    Tn^ozoite  polymorphous 61 

61(62)    SheU-vaWes  symmetrically  built;  sutural  diameter  5  to  8m»  breadth  20  to  31m 

CeraUmyxa  arcuala  Th^lohan  1892 (65) 

62(61)    Shell-valves  often  asymmetrically  built;  sutural  diameter  8  to  14m»  breadth  50  to 

80m 

Ceraiomysa  drepanopseUae  Awerinzew  1907 (70) 

Incompletely  described  species 

CeraUmyxa  sp.  (?)  Awerinzew  1913 (71) 

CeraUfmyxa  sp.  (?)  Awerinzew  1913 (71) 

CeraUmyxa  sp.  Georg6vitch  1916 (72) 

Genus    MYXOPROTEUS    Doflein    1898 

1(  2)    Spore  with  two  long  (5m)  processes  extending  anteriad  from  sides;  sutural  diameter 
9m,  breadth  12m 

Myxoproieus  comiOus  Davis  1917 (82) 

2(  1)    Spore  without  long  process 3 

3(  4)  Spore  with  two  small  spinous  processes  at  anterior  end;  sutural  diameter 
25m,  breadth  18  to  20m 

Myxoprokus  amhiguus  Th61ohan  1895 (81) 

4(  3)  Spore  without  any  process;  posteriorjend  slightly  pointed;  sutural  diameter  12m, 
breadth  10  to  Um 

Myxoproteus  cordiformis  Davis  1917 (81) 

Genus    WARDIA    Kudo    1919 

1  Spore  isosceles  triangular  form;  shell  with  netwoilL-like  striations  which  end  in 

fringe-like  processes  at  posterior  margin;  sutural  diameter  9  to  10m,  breadth  10 
to  12m,  diameter  of  polar  capsule  4m. 

Wardia  ownocwa  Kudo  1919 (82) 

Doubtfully  placed  species 

Wa^ia  oklmackeri  (Gurley  1894) (83) 

Genus    MITRASPORA    Fujita    1912  emend.    Kudo    1919 

1(  4)    Spore  with  posterior  filaments 2 

2(  3)  Posterior  laments  short  (5  to  6m  long) ;  length  10m,  breadth  8  to  9m,  thickness 
6  to  8m,  polar  capsule  4m  by  1 .5  to  2m 

MUraspora  cyprini  Fujito  1912 (84) 

3(2)  Poisterior  filaments  of  spore  long  (up  to  28m)  ;  length  10  to  1 1  m,  polar  capsule  4  to 
4.5m  long 

MUraspora  camdaUi  Parisi  1910 (85) 

4(  1)  Spore  without  posterior  filament;  anterior  end  slightly  attenuated;  posterior  end 
truncate;  length  15  to  17m,  breadth  5  to  6m,  thickness  4.5  to  5.5m,  polar  cap- 
sule 7.5m  by  2m 

MUraspora  eUmgaUi  Kudo  1919 (85) 

Genus    CHLOROMYXUM    Ming«f.rini    1890 

1(  4)    Spore  with  posterior  appendage 2 

2(  3)  Posterior  appendage  fine  and  numerous;  length  6  to  9m,  breadth  5  to  6m,  polar 
capsule  2  to  3m  by  1  to  2m 

CUoromyxum  leydigi  Mingannni  1890 (87) 

Nambcn  CDcloaed  in  putntheses  rder  to  the  ptfe  of  the  trtkJe  on  which  b  fottad  t^ 
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3(  2)     Poiteriorapp«iiilagesingleorbifurcatMi;leiigtbS>i,bTt«lUifi  to7(i,a)ipnich8e 
lOfi  long 

CUoremytam  cavdaluiB  Thaohan  1895 (M; 

4{  I)     Spore  without  posterior  appendage 5 

5(34)     Spore  drcular  orsubdrcular  in  front  view;  paTBoiticin body  CBVJ^olhoat _      6 

6(29)    ShdI-valves  marked  with  strialions  ot  ridgts T 

7(24)    Main  part  of  strUtions  or  ridges  parallel  to  sutural  line g 

8(11)     Shell-valves  partially  marked 9 

9{10)     Ridges  on  each  shell-valve  variable  in  number  (hx  found  in  original  dimwing) 
ninning  closely  to  sutural  line;  diameter  10.8)i 

CUatBmyxum  dubium  Auerbach  1908 .(9l> 

J0(  9)  Each  shell-valve  with  one  ridge  from  which  eight  to  twelve  short  ODcsaredirected 
toward  centre  of  valve;  oval  in  profile;  length  and  breadth  S  tolOM,  thickneaa 
•  S  to  7^ 

CMoTomyxum  Uijugum  Kudo  1919 (96) 

11{  8)     Entire  shell-valve  marked 12 

12(19)    Shell-valve  marked  with  fine  striations 13 

13(16)     Spore  oval  in  latend  view 11 

14(15)  Trophozoite  larger;  site  up  to  50)1  by  20fi;polysporous  (up  loeigfatBix>m)ruvIy 
disporous.    Spore;  length  8  to  9p,  breadth  6  to  lu,  thickness  S  to  6it 

CMoTomyxum  misgutni  Kudo  1916 fWJ 

15(14)  Trophozoite  smaller;  size  up  to  35*i  in  diameter;  polysporous  (up  to  ux  spores) 
ordisporous.  Spore:  lengthSji, breadth?^, thickness 5 to 6fi 

CWofomytHm  calDitomi  Kudo  1919 (9ii 

16(13)     Spore  circular  in  lateral  view IT 

17(18)  'ny^hoMitcroundcd;40to45uby28to40»i.  Spore:  diameter  10 to  13m, polar 
capsule  4  to  6«i  long 

CUoTimyxttm  prolci  Joseph  1905 ()6) 

16(17)  Trophozoite  irregular  form;  33  to  35^  in  average  length.  Spore:  striatums 
thicket  and  somcwhal  wavy;  diameter9  to  9. 5mi  polar  capsule  3fi  long 

Chtormnyxiim  %jHa//i  Lebielter  1912 fflZ; 

19(12)     Shell- valves  marked  with  ridges 20 

20(21)  Trophoioite  small  (average  diameter  of  adults  about  20fi);manoiporcM*,  rarely 
ditporous.  Spore:  shell-valves  with  ridges  tnaAed  antero-posteiiad;  diameter 
10  to  11/1 

CUoromyxum  cristattm  Uger  1906 (91) 

21(20)    Trophotoite  large,  diameter  reaching  40  to  50fi 22 

22(23)  Ridges  on  shell-valves  united  into  a  line  at  each  end  and  tmequal  En  tliic^iMSi; 
spore  small;  length  10  to  12/i,  breadth  8  to  lO/i 

Ckloromyxum  fujUai  Kudo  1916 (93} 

23(22)  Shell-valve  with  two  circular  and  two  small  ridges;  spore  laige;  length  16^, 
breadth  lOfi 

ChloromyxMH  koi  Fujita  1913 (9Z) 

24(  7)    Striations  or  ridges  not  parallel  to  sutuial  Une 35 

25(26)     StriationBirregular;posteriormaigin  thickened  at  sidesi  diameter  7.5  to9|i 

CUoromyxum  wardi  Kudo  1919 (99) 

26(25)    StriatioiiB  parallel  to  each  other 37 

27(28)    Striations  forming  acute  angles  with  sutural  line;  diameter  8  to  9(i 

CUoromyxum  IrutUie  L*ger  1906 (90) 

28(27}  Four  ridges  on  posterior  half  of  shell-valve  converging  toward  antetiot  end; 
diameter  Tu 

CUoromyxum  tratulotum  Davis  1917 (96) 

NmnbeiiCDcloMd  in  puntbcao  Ida  to  the  PMC  dl  tb»  ankle  flo  vhkb  li  boBd  tba  dcKTfeMko  of  tht  ^adM 
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29(6)    ShcB-valves  without  marking,  beside  sutural  ridge 30 

30(31)    Anterior  end  of  spore  rounded;  diameter  7  to  8m;  one  or  two  short  spinous  thick- 
enings at  posterior  margin 

CUoromyrum  fiuoiaiUe  Thflohan  1892 (89) 

31(30)    Anterior  end  of  spore  mucronate  or  truncate 32 

32(33)    Anterior  end  of  spore  mucronate;  length  8m 

CUoromyxum  fintcrtmaktm  Gurley  1893 (S9) 

33(32)    Anterior  end  of  spore  truncate;  spore  large;  length  40  to  48m»  breadth  30  to  38m 

Ckhromyxum  magtmrn  Awerinzew  1913 (92) 

34(  5)    Spore  rounded  quadrangular  in  end  view;  conical  in  front  view;  parasitic  in  mus- 
cular tissue  of  fish 35 

35(36)    Length  of  spore  larger  than  breadth;  length  6m,  breadth  5m 

Ckhromyxum  quadinUum  Th61ohan  1895 (88) 

36(35)    Length  (sutural  diameter)  of  spore  smaller  than  breadth 37 

37(38)    Spore  variable  in  form;  anterior  end  narrower  or  broader  than  posterior  end; 
length  4  to  4.75m,  breadth  5.4  to  6.5m 

Ckhromyxum  dupeidae  Hahn  1917 (94) 

38(37)    Anterior  end  of  spore  drawn  out ;  almost  circular  in  end  view ;  length  6m»  breadth 

7.5m 

Ckhromyxum  funduli  Hahn  1915 (93) 

Incompletely  described  species 

Ckhromyxum  diphxyi  Guriey  1893 (90) 

Ckhromyxum  sp.  Awerinzew  1908 (91) 

Genus  SPHAEROSPORA    Thflohan     1892 

1(  8)    Shell-valve  of  spore  without  marking  except  sutural  ridge 2 

2(  7)    Vegetative  form  amoeboid 3 

3(  4)  Movements  of  vegetative  fonn  active.  Spore:  sutural  ridge  fairly  well  marked; 
a  pair  of  short  filaments  become  visible  at  anterior  end  on  warming;  di- 
ameter 8m 

Spkaerospora  masovica  Cohn  1902 (101) 

4(  3)    Vegetative  form  without  active  movements 5 

5(  6)  Spore:  sutural  ridge  not  prominent;  polar  capsule  pyrifonn;  diameter  8  to  13Mf 
polar  capsule  4  to  5m  by  2.5  to  3.5m 

Spkaerospora  carassii  Kudo  1919 (103) 

6(  5)  Spore:  sutural  ridge  prominent;  polar  capsule  spherical;  sUghtly  attenuated  at 
anterior  end;  diameter  10  to  1  1m 

Spkaerospora  eUgansTh^ohan  1892 (100) 

7(  2)    Vegetative  form  produces  cyst  in  tissue.   Spore:  diameter  8  to  9m 

Spkaerospora  phtessae  Woodcock  1904 (102) 

8(  1)    Shell-valves  striated 9 

9(10)    Polar  capsules  divergent;  diameter  of  spore  10  to  12m>  thickness  8m 

Spkaerospora  divergens  Th61ohan  1895 (100) 

10(  9)    Polar  capsules  not  divergent 11 

11(14)    Striation  marked  antero-posteriad 12 

12(13)    Spore  with  a  quadrangular  lamella  at  anterior  margin;  striations  ending  in  small 
spines  at  posterior  margin;  length  12  to  14m,  breadth  10  to  12m 

Spkaerospora  rostrata  Th^lohan  1895 (10 

13(12)    Spore  smooth-contoured ;  polar  capsules  parallel  to  each  other;  diameter  7  to  10m 
Spkaerospora  polymorpka  Davis  1917 

Numben  endoeed  in  parentheses  refer  to  tbe  page  of  tbe  article  on  which  to  found  the  dcacriptioiiof ' 
named. 
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14(11)  Faint  eoncentnc  striatiotui  pobted  at  sides  and  middle  part  of  posterior  margin; 
polarc&psules  unequal  in  size;  lenpti  7  to8«>,  breadth  6  to  7fi,  thickness  5^ 

Spkaerospora  ontidalo  Fujiw  1912 {102} 

Incompletely  described  apeciea 

Spharrospora  sp.  Davis  191 7 (103) 

Spkoerospora  sp.  Southwell  et  Pwshad  1918 (J03) 

Genus    SIKUOLINEA    Davb    1917 

1{  4)    Spore  vrith  two  processes 3 

2(  3)  Processes  lateral  and  long  (20^);  spore;  9  to  11h  long,  9fi  broad,  process  18  to 
22 II  long 

Sinualinta  brackiophora  Davii  1917 (106) 

3(  2)  Processes  posteriod  from  sides  and  short;  diameter  12  to  13^  Tro^oMtite 
opaque 

Sinaclima  opaeila  Davis  1917 (106) 

H  1)    Spore  without  process 5 

5(  6)  Trophozoite  with  active  amoebcnd  movements.  Spore;  sutuni  ridge  S^baped 
at  anterior  part;  length  ISfi,  breadth  12fi,  thickness  Sa 

Sinuolineo  arboracmi  Davis  1917 (lOS) 

6{  5)    Trophozoite  with  slow  amoeboid  movements T 

7(  8)  SuturalpUnemuch  twisted  on  its  axis;  capsulogenous cells  large  occupyingmore 
than  half  of  sporal  cavily;  polar  capsules  opening  on  opposite  sides;  diameter 
12  to  Ufi 

SiHuolinra  capsutaris  Davis  1917 (KS} 

8(  7)    Sutural  plane  not  much  twisted;  disjneler  15^ 

SiHMlinea  dimorpha  Divis  1916 (lOt) 

Genus    M^-XIDIUM    BUtschU    1882 

1(16}     Breadth  of  spore  equal  to  or  more  than  haU  of  length 3 

2{  7)     Shell- val ves  unstria  ted 3 

3(  6)     Sutuisl  plane  curved  into  an  S 4 

4(  S)    SpoK  SDull;  length  &  lo  t2„,  birmdib  4  to  6|i 

Uyxidium  huMrtahtm  Th£lohan  1892 (lOt) 

S<  4)    Spore  la^;  much  broader;  length  20.8  to  23.4fi,  breadth  13  to  IS.611 

MyxidiHminfiattm\aabacbl9W (lU) 

6(  3)  Sutural  plane  stnJght;  spore  cylindriad;  MtTOunded  by  a  gdatlnous  fnvdope; 
length  10  to  llf>,  breadth  6(> 

Uyxidium  ^miHMum  Davb  1917 (W) 

7{  2)    SbeD-valves  striated 8 

8(  9)  Sutural  line  curved  into  an  S;  form  oval;  drcular  in  crost-aectiwi;  openinp  of 
polar  capauks  pointed;  length  11  to  13|i,  breadth  8  to  9# 

MyxUmmoriforme  Parisi  1912 (U4) 

9C  8)     Sutuni  line  straight 10 

10(13)    Sutuni  line  cdnddea  with  longitudinal  sjia  of  sptat 11 

11(12)  Sutural  ridge  distinct;  extremities  mucronate;  length  9  tolOfi,  breadth  5  t«5.6|i, 
thickness4.7StoSf>.  Vegetative  form  produces  cysts,  800  to  900|i  in  ^unettr 

if  ysUtim  tiarii  C*pMe  1906 (tlO) 

12(11)  Sutural  tidge  faintly  maiked;  extremities  gradually  drawn  out;  leagth  Um 
breadth  8(i.   Trophozoite  large  and  leaf-like;  diameter  up  to  1.35  mm. 

Myxidium  pkyUium  Davis  1917 (116) 

ra  tin  pair  gf  tin  utidii  OB  wbck  ii  fouad  tedooliiUaBol  Aa««dM 
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13(10)    Sutural  fine  fonning  an  acute  aiifl^e  with  loDgitudiiial  axis  of  qxwe 14 

14(15)    Shell  thickened  at  extremities;  polar  capsules  oviiidal;  length  10  to  14/1,  breadth 
6  to  8m,  length  of  polar  capsule  4|i 

Myxidium  striatmm  Cunha  et  Fonseca  1917 (116) 

15(14)    Shell  uniformly  thick;  polar  capsules  rounded  pyrif orm;  length  10  to  12/i,  breadth 
6m>  length  of  polar  capsule  3  to  4m 

Myxidium  maarocapsulan  Auerbach  1910 (113) 

16(  1)    Breadth  of  spore  less  than  half  of  length 17 

17(34)    Breadth  more  than  one-third  of  length 18 

18(25)    Shell-valves  unstriated 19 

19(22)    Extremities  of  spore  pointed 20 

20(21)    Spore:  extremities  sharply  pointed;  greatly  curved;  narrow;  length  12  to  14m, 
breadth  5.5  to  6m,  thickness  2.5  to  3m 

Myxidium  depressum  Parisi  1912 (114) 

21(20)    Spore:  extremities  not  so  sharply  pointed;  not  greatly  curved;  broader;  length 
16.2  to  19m,  breadth  7  to  9m 

Myxidium  hergense  Auerbach  1909 (li^) 

22(19)    Extremities  oif  spore  not  pointed. 23 

23(24)    Spore  larger;  length  15  to  20m,  breadth  7  to  8m 

Myxidium  spkaericum  Thdlohan  1895 (109) 

24(23)    Spore  smaller;  length  6(?)  to  14m,  breadth  4  to  6m.  T^ophosoite  mictosporous 

Myxidium  gadi  Georg6vitch  1916 (US) 

25(18)    Shell-valves  striated 26 

26(33)    Spore  definite  in  shape 27 

27(28)    Spore  constricted  in  middle  part  of  length;  length  15m 

Myxidium  kistopkOum  Thdo^  1895 (1(») 

28(27)    Spore  regularly  fusifonn 29 

29(30)    Vegetative  form  produces  C3rst   Spore:  length  12  to  15m»  breadth  6m 

Myxidium  barbatulae  C^pMe  1906 (110) 

30(29)    Vegetative  form  does  not  produce  C3rst 31 

31(32)    Stttural  line  slightly  curved  in  S-form;  length  15  to  16m9  breadth  and  thickness 

5.5  to  6m 

Myxidium  americanum  Kudo  1919 (U7) 

32(31)    Sutural  line  not  curved  in  S-shape,  but  bent  to  one  side;  length  15  to  18Mf  breadth 
and  thickness  6  to  7m 

Myxidium  kagayamai  Kudo  1919 .(117) 

33(26)    Spore  variable  in  form ;  straight  and  constricted;  one  side  concave,  the  other  con- 
vex; arch-shaped,  etc.;  length  13  to  18m9  breadth  5.2  to  5.8m 

Myxidium  pfeifferi  Auerbach  1908 (Ill) 

34(17)    Breadth  of  spore  equal  to  or  less  than  one-third  of  length 35 

35(40)    Shell-valves  unstriated 36 

36(37)    Spore  greatly  elongated  (breadth:  length -1:6. 2);  length  21. 6  to  25. 2Mf  breadth 

3.6  to  4m 

Myxidium  procerum  Auerbach  1910 (112) 

37(36)    Spore  less  elongated  (breadth:  length-il:3  or  1:3.4) J^ 

38(39)    Spore  large;  valves  asymmetrical;  length  28m»  breadth  8m 

Myxidium  giganUum  Do&ein  1898 fl^) 

39(38)    Spore  small;  valves  symmetrical;  length  12m,  breadth  3  to  4m 

Myxidium  danilewskyiLAytnn  1897 ."('OQ) 

40(35)    Shell-valves  striated *1 

41(44)    Spore  definite  in  shape ^ 

Nombcn  enckMed  in  pMenthoes  reftt  to  the  pftge  of  the  artkk  OB  wlifch  ii  fooad  t^ 
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43(43)     Length  o(  polar  capsule  more  than  one-fourtb  of  that  of  epore;  spore  18  to  20h 
long,  5  to  t/i  btoad 

Uyiidium  UebtrHihni  BUtschli  188Z (lOT) 

43(41)     Length  of  polar  capsule  lesE  than  one-Mvenlb  of  that  of  spOR;  length  16  toI7fi, 
breadth  5fi 

Uyxidium  mafttKi  Bosanquet  1910 (Ill) 

44(41)     Spore  variable  in  shape;  S-foim,  straight  fusiform,  etc.;  length  9.1mi  breadth 
2.8;i.    Vegetative  fonn  produces  cyst 

Myxidium  mguiUai  lahii  1915 f/«; 

Incompletely  described  species 

Wyiidiuffl  sp.  Gurley  18W (109) 

Myxidiim  sp.  Awerinzew  1908 (US) 

Myxidiumip.  Mavor  1915 (US) 

GcDus    SPHAEROMVXA    HiSohui    1892 

1(  6)     Spore  straight,  not  arth-sbaped,  ,  .  , 2 

a(  S)     SheU-valves  symmetrical 3 

3(  4)     Ends  of  spore  truncate;  s(  nations  longitudinal;  length  15  to  20m.  breadth  5  to  6«i. 

Sphaeromyxa  baaianii  Thaohan  1892 (IIX) 

4(  3)    Endtof  spore  rounded;  suturslplone  forming  some  angles  with  longitudinal  axis 
of  spore;  stristions  transverse;  length  12  to  M^i,  breadth  9  to  lO^i 

SphaeromyxaimmersaLiilzlS89 (JIP) 

S(  2}     Shdl-valves  asymmctrica];  unstriated;  ends  less  truBcate:  dimensions  about 
twice  ot  three  times  larger  than  those  of  Sphoeromyxa  haOtiami 

Sphofromyxa  gasleroslei  Georg^tch (IZll 

6(  I)    Spore  arch-shaped,  not  straight 7 

7(  S)     Shell-valves  indistinctly  striated;  ends  truncate;  length  22  to  28fi,  breadth  3  to 
4.3^ 

Splmeromyxa  sabrasesi  Laveraa  et  Mesnil  1900 (120} 

8{  7)    Shell-valves  unstriated 9 

9(10)    Spore  extremely  large;  length  75  to  SOfi,  breadth  18  to  20fi;  ends  slightly  I^xring 

Spharrimiyxa  exneti  Awerinzew  1913 (tiS) 

10(  9)    Spore  less  than  35i*  in  length 11 

11(12)     Extremities  rouiuled;  length  30  to  35^,  breadth  8^ 

Sphaeronyxa  tncunxOa  Do'flein  1898 (tl9) 

i2(tl)    Eitremities  truncate;  sutuial  ridge  often  twisted  inS-foim;  length 20.8  to  26f>, 
breadth  and  thickness  5.4fi 

Sthaeromyxa  ktUandi  Auerbach  1909 (Ul) 

Genu*    ZSCHOKKELLA    Auerbach    1910 

i(  4)    SheU-valves  unstriated 2 

2(  3}    Openings  of  polar  capsules  on  flattened  side;  spore  Urge;  length  16  to  ^.8«i, 
breadth  13  to  18ii 

Zicioiielia  kUdat  Auerbach  1910 (12Z) 

3(  2)    OpeningsofpolaicapsuleBat  pointed  ends;  spore  tmall;  length  llfi,  breadth  7/i 

Ztehokkdia  glcbulaia  Davii  1917 (123) 

4(  1)    SheU-valves  striated S 

5(  6)    Openingsof poUrcapsulesatpomtedends;polarcBpsulesq>herical;spoteUisei; 
length  10  to  14f>,  breadth  6  to  7^ 

ZsckakktUa  Mkaiotnathi  Kudo  1916 (123) 

Nombai  Mckaed  Id  iwBithcia  refer  to  the  [Mfe  al  the  vikk  DB  wUch  ii  louad  Iha  dactiptioB  s<  the  ^wjii 
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6(  5)  Openings  of  polar  capsules  on  side;  polar  capsules  rounded  pyrifoim;  spore 
smaller;  length  9.5  to  11.5/i,  breadth  6.5  to  7m 

Zsckokkella  mna  Klokacewa  1914 (122) 

Genus    MYXOSOMA    Th6iohan    1892 

1(2)  Spore:  shell  thickened  at  anterior  end;  length  12  to  13mi  breadth  7  to  8/h  polar 
capsule  6  to  7  m  by  2  to  3  m*   Cysts  polymorphous 

Myxosoma  dujardini  Th^lohan  1892 (124) 

2(  1)  Spore:  shell  of  uniform  thickness  and  with  seven  to  ten  foldi  on  suturaledge; 
length  14m,  breadth  8mi  thickness  6m>  polar  capsule  8m  by  2m.  Cysts  spherical 
up  to  360m  ill  largest  diameter 

Myxosoma  JundiM  Kudo  1918 (125) 

Ambiguous  form 

Myxosoma  hbatum  Nemeczek  1911 (124) 

Genus    LENTOSPORA    Piehn    1905 

1(  8)    Spore  circular  in  front  view 2 

2(  3)  Vegetative  form  produces  C3rst8.  Spore:  length  and  breadth  6.3  to  7m>  thick- 
ness 4.2  to  4.9m 

Lentospora  dermatobia  Ishii  1916 (127) 

3(  2)    Vegetative  form  does  not  produce  C3rsts  or  C3rst8  unobserved 4 

4(  5)    Spore  small;  trophozoites  found  in  the  blood  vessel  of  the  brain.  Spore  5  to  5.5m 
in  diameter. 

Lentospora  encephalina  Mulsow  1911 (126) 

5(  4)    Spore  large,  greater  than  7  .5m  in  average  diameter 6 

6(  7)  Spore  slightly  pointed  at  anterior  end;  length  8  to  10m,  breadth  7  to  8m,  thickness 
5  to  6m 

Lentospora  acuta  FujiU  1912 (127) 

7(  6)    Anterior  end  of  spore  rounded;  diameter  6  to  10m 

Lentospora  cerebralis  Plehn  1905 (125) 

8(  1)    Spore  oval  in  front  view 9 

9(10)    Spore  symmetrically  built;  length  12m,  breadth  9.5m,  thickness  6m 

Lentospora  multi^icata  Reuss  1906 (126) 

10(  9)    Spore  asymmetrically  built;  length  10  to  Um,  breadth  6.5  to  7m 

Lentospora  asymmetrica  Parisi  1912 (126) 

Genus    MYXOBOLUS    BQtschU    1882 

1(18)    Spore  with  one  polar  capsule 2 

2(  9)    Breadth  of  spore  equal  to  or  more  than  half  of  length 3 

3(  6)    Breadth  of  spore  equal  to  half  of  length 4 

4(  5)  Spore  larger;  often  calabash-shaped;  anterior  end  drawn  out  into  a  rounded  tip; 
shell  thickened  at  tip;  length  15m,  breadth  7  to  8m,  thickness  5  to  6m 

Myxobolus  toyamai  Kudo  1915 (ISI) 

5(  4)  Spore  smaller;  anterior  end  pointed;  shell  of  uniform  thickness;  length  9  to  10m» 
breadth  4.5  to  5.5m,  thickness  3m 

Myxobolus  oculi4eucisci  Trojan  1909 (130) 

6(  3)    Breadth  of  spore  more  than  two-thirds  of  length 7 

7(8)    Polar  capsule  small  and  oblique  in  position 

Myxobolus  unicapsulalus  Gurley  1893 (i^) 

8(  7)  Polar  capsule  long  and  median  in  position;  spore  broader;  length  13 . 2  to  13 .  6m» 
breadth  10.1  to  10.3m 

Myxobolus  sent  Southwell  et  Prashad  1918 (1S2) 

NombennclotediniMrentheMsrefertotliepifeoftlieartkieoawhichitScN^  ^wdn 
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35(36)  Shell  thickened  at  posterior  maigin;  spore  12  to  15m  long,  4  to  6 .  8m  broad,  polar 
capsule  5.5  to  7m  by  2.1  to  2.5m 

Myxobdus  anurus  Cohn  1895 (142) 

36(35)    Shell  of  uniform  thickness;  spore  14 .  3m  long,  6.7 m  broad,  polar  capsule  6.5m  by  2m 

Myxobolus  funduU  Kudo  1919 (151) 

37(32)    Breadth  of  spore  greater  than  half  of  length 38 

38(41)    Length  of  spore  greater  than  20m 39 

39(40)  Spore  large;  subdrcular  and  anterior  end  flattened  in  front  view;  sutural  edge 
with  markings;  length  38  to  45  m,  breadth  32  to  38m,  thickness  28  to  35m,  polar 
capsule  15  to  17m  long 

Myxobolus  magnus  Awerinzew  1913 (ISO) 

40(39)  Spore  small;  extremities  equally  rounded;  length  21m»  breadth  15Mf  polar  capsule 
6m  long 

Myxobolus  cyprini  Doflein  1898 (143) 

41(38)    Length  of  spore  less  than  20m 42 

42(43)  Spore  with  a  wide  (2  to  3m)  membraneous  posterior  process;  length  12m,  breadth 
10m,  length  of  polar  capsule  4.5m 

Myxobolus  cordis  Keysselitz  1908 (14S) 

43(42)    Normal  spore  without  appendage 44 

44(49)    Breadth  of  sutural  ridge  one-third  of  thickness  of  spore 45 

45(46)  Length  of  spore  smaller  than  10m;  subdrcular  in  front  view;  length  7  to  8m, 
breadth  6  to  7m,  thickness  5m 

Myxobolus  globosus  Gurley  1893 (139) 

46(45)    Length  of  spore  greater  than  10m 47 

47(48)  SpQre  large;  elliptical  in  front  view;  with  an  intercapsular  ^>pendix,  sutural  edge 
with  markings;  length  16.9  to  21.6m,  breadth  13  to  16.2m,  thickness  9m 

Myxobolus  gigas  Auerbach  1906 (145) 

48(47)  Spore  small;  subdrcular  in  front  view;  markings  on  entire  sutural  edge; 
length  10.8  to  11.7m,  breadth9.9  to  10.4m,  thickness  7.2  to 9m 

Myxobolus  aeglefim  Auert>ach  1906 (144) 

49(44)    Sutural  ridge  narrower 50 

50(69)    Spore  with  an  intercapsular  appendix 51 

51(68)    Intercapsular  appendix  triangular 52 

52(57)    Anterior  end  of  spore  attenuated  in  front  view 53 

53(54)    Sutural  edge  without  maridng;  length  11  to  12m,  breadth  9.25  to  10.5m 

Myxobolus  ballon  Reuss  1906 (247) 

54(53)    Sutural  edge  with  markings 55 

55(56)    Spore  small;  length  8  to 9.5m9  breadth  6  to  7.5m>  thickness  5.5m 

Myxobolus  exiguus  Th^lohan  1895 (136) 

56(55)    Spore  large;  often  subdrcular;  length  1 1 .  5m  to  12m,  breadth  7 . 5  to  8m  thickness 

5m 

Myxobolus  obesus  Gurley  1893 (140) 

57(52)    Anterior  end  oif  spore  broadly  rounded  in  front  view 58 

58(59)  Posterior  portion  of  spore  narrower;  polar  capsule  rather  large;  length  11 .4  to 
13.5M,breadth9.5tollMf  thicknes88.5  to9.5M,polarcap8ule5.5  to6Mlong 

Myxobolus  discrepans  Kudo  1919 (156) 

59(58)    Extremities  of  spore  approximately  equal 60 

60(61)  Sutural  edge  without  markings;  spore  10  to  10.5m  long,  8  to  8.5m  broad,  polar 
capsule  4.5m  long 

Myxobolus  squatnae  KeyssdiU  1908 (147) 

61(60)    Sutural  edge  with  markings 62 

62(65)    Markmgs  di.  Unct 63 

NiiBibera«ndotedinpti«theietntetotliepag8oltheartkkQnw]ikhiifoaiidtlied«^^  ipwiei 
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63(64)  Marking  vuriable  in  number  along  pmteriar  margin  of  spore;  spore  more  doa- 
gated^leogtb  12  to  12. 5fi,  breadth  tO  [o  10. Sm.  polar  capsule  5.5  to  <5m  loog 

Uyxoboiiu  pfeijferi  Thaohao  1895 (133) 

61(63)  Sutural  edge  with  four  marUngs  around  posterior  mar^i  spore  rather  short; 
length  U  to  Uu,  breadth  9  to9.5u,  thickness  4  5  to5f>,  polar  capsule  5«t  by  2.5(> 

iiyxoboiui  iCardiHti  Reuas  1906 (146) 

65(62)    Markings  indislioci 66 

66(67)  Maricings  about  five  at  posterior  margin;  spore  larger  and  shorter;  length  II  to 
12^,  breadth  9.25  to  10m.  thickness  4.5  to  5 .  5m.  polar  capsule  4  tg  5«  by  2 .  Z5« 

MyxebolM  bramat  Reuss  1906 Ci4?J 

67(66)    Markings  many  along  entire  sutural  edge  except  anterior  tip;  spore 

longer  and  Uiicker;  length  9 .  25  to  10m.  bread  th  7  to  7 .  25m,  thickness  5  to  5 . 5«, 
polar  capsule  4.5m  by  2.5  to  Jm 

Myx(Aoius  cyprinicala  Reuss  1906 fj 

68(51)  Intercapsular  appendix  rounded;  sutural  edge  smooth',  length  11mi  breftdth  8mi 
polar  capsule  4  to  6m  long 

ifyxobolia  musculi  Keyssetiti  1908 (141} 

69(50)     Spore  without  intercapsular  appendix JO 

70(75)     Length  of  spore  less  than  10m 71 

71(72)  Spore  very  much  Hattcned  and  small;  length  6j(,hreadth4. 2  to5#,fKdaica|)mfe 
3|i  by  2m 

Myxabolus  minulvs  Nemeczek  1911 (iSO) 

72(71)     Thickness  of  aporc  about  half  of  length 7) 

73(74)     SbeU  thick;  length9.25  to  10m,  breadth7,2S  to8.2S><,tU(tetM4toS;i 

Jfyio*o(i«jo7Kfrfle  Reuss  I906 (Hi) 

74(73)    Shellthin;ipore8.25to9.5ulong,7.25to8.35tibrakd,4.Sto5.S|.tlikk 

Myxobolus  mltensis  Reuss  1906 C«iJ 

75(70)    Length  ot  spore  greater  than  W^ 76 

76(85)     Eitremities  of  spore  approximately  equal 77 

77(80).  Spore  elongated  (breadth:  leogth-l;1.8  or  1:1.4) 78 

78(79)     Spore  larger;  length  14  to  17u,  breadth  8.5m,  thickness  5  to  6m 

Myxobolus  oblongus  Gurley  1893 (1391 

79(78)    Spore  smaller;  length  12  to  15m,  breadth  9  to  lift 

UyxoMus  tOipMidet  Tb«lohan  1892 (IX) 

80(77)    Spore  shorter  (brWKJth:  length-l:l. 3,  1:1.2  or  1:1.1) 81 

81(82)  Sutunl  edge  with  markings;  slightly  truncate  at  anterior  end  in  front  view;  q>ate 
9.5  toll.5filong,S.5  to9. 5m  broad, 6.5m  thick, polar  capnile 4. 75m by  l.S 
to  2m 

Uyxobelut  meimttrkut  Kudo  1919 (1S7) 

82(81)    Sutunl  edge  without  n"*i"([T S3 

83(84}    Polar  capsule  larger;  spore  13.9^  long,  11m  broad,  8|i  Hack 

UyxDboUu  UnUmi  Gurley  1893 (13S) 

84(83)    Polar  capaulea  amaller;  spore  14.5m  l(«>g,  11  ■9m  broad,  polar  capanle  6m  by  3  .7m 

Uyxobeiui  pUwontctid<u  Hahn  1917 (152) 

85(76)    Anterior  end  of  spore  more  attenuated  than  poaterior 86 

86(89)    Sutural  edge  with  iharkings 87 

87(88)  Markings  five  or  six  in  number;  spore  17  to  18m  ^ong,  10  to  13fi  brottd,  polar  cap- 
sule 7  to  8m 

if yxoMiu  ^ermapuu  Wegener  1910 (1«) 

88(87)  Mayings  sometimes  present;  spore  13  to  17m  long,  8  to  10m  broad,  5  to  7y  thick, 
polar  capiule  6  to  7/1  long 

ityxobolut  carattH  Klokacewa  1914 (ISO) 

MBiiib«ntnclimdlDp«rtb«Mirf»lo^p««t«<ttoMtfcban»Uefaiifc»JtWdMCTMfaaa<thtTSd» 
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•9(86)    Sutunl  edgt  without  maridngB 90 

90(99)    Aaterior  e&d  of  spott  hig^attaku&ted 91 

91(96)    Length  of  polftr  capsule  equal  to  or  toss  than  half  of  that  o)  spore 92 

92(93)    Spore:  anterio^  end  pointed;  length  12. 4  to  13. Sm  breadth  6. 5  to  7. 5|i,  thick- 
ness 5m>  polar  capsule  6  to  7m  long.   Cysts  of  bright  golden  color 

liyx&baus  aunatus  Ward  1919 (1S4) 

93(22)    Ant^or  tip  of  spore  not  pointed 94 

94(95)    Spore  greater  in  thickness  (6 . 5  to  7M)t  length  12  to  13m,  breadth  8 .  2S  to  9jii,  polar 
ci^psule  6/1  by  2 .  5m;  anterior  end  more  rounded 

Myxobdm  physDpkUus  Reuss  1905 (145) 

95(94)    Spore  smaller  in  thickness  (5.5m)»  length  11  to  13Mt  breadth  8.25  to9.25M,  polar 
ci^)6ule  6m  by  2 . 5  to  3n;  anterior  end  less  rounded 

Myxobolus  macrocapsulans  Reuss  1906 (^46) 

96(91)    Length  of  polar  capsule  greater  than  half  of  that  of  spore 97 

97(98)    Length  of  polar  capsule  greater  than  two-thirds  of  that  of  spore;  spore  16m  long, 
10  to  11m  broad,  polar  capsule  Um  by  4m 

Myxobolus  capsulatus  Davis  1917 (152) 

98(97)    Length  of  polar  capsule  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  of  spore;  spore  14  to  16m  long, 
8  to9M  broad,  5  to  6m  thick,  polar  capsule  8  to  9m  by  2.5  to3M 

Myxoboius  hoi  Kudo  1919 (1S5) 

99(90)    Anterior  end  of  spore  rounded 100 

100(101)  Cysts:  size  up  to  1.7  mm.  by  0.7  mm.;  parasitic  in  various  tissues  of  host. 
Spore  10  to  12m  long,  9m  bro^ 

Myxobolus  otnformis  Thfldhan  1892 (137) 

101(100)  Cysts:  0.9  mm.  by  0.02  mm.;  parasitic  in  nervous  system.    Spore  10  to  12m 
long,  8m  broad,  6m  thick,  polar  capsule  6  to  7m  by  2m 

Myxobdus  neurobius  Schuberg  et  SchrSder  1905 (144) 

102(31)  Spore  almost  circular  in  front  view 103 

103(104)  Anterior  end  somewhat  attenuated;  sutural  edge  with  foilr  markings;  spore  9 
to  IQm  long  and  broad,  6.5  to  7m  thick,  polar  capsule  6  to  7.5m  by  2 .5  to  3m 

Myxohdus  orbiculatus  Kudo  1919 (155) 

104(103)  Spore  regularly  circular  in  front  view 105 

105(106)  Cysts  large,  up  to  3  mm.  by  1 .5  mm.    Spore  10m  long,  9.8m  broad,  3m  thick, 
polar  capsule  3 .8  to  5m  long 

Myxobolus  rotundus  Nemecsek  1911 (149) 

106(105)  Cysts  small,  up  to  0.33  mm.  in  diameter.    Spore  9m  in  diameter 

Myxobolus  spkaeralis  Gurley  1893 (141) 

Incompletely  described  species 

Myxobolus  sp.  Gurley  1894 (142) 

Myxobolus  sp.  Gurley  1894 (142) 

*  Myxobolus  sp.  Gurley  1894 (143) 

Myxobtdus  sp.  Miyairi  1909 (149) 

Myxobolus  sp.  Wegener  1910 (149) 

Myxobolus  sp.  Lcbzdter  1912 (150) 

Myxobolus  sp.  Southwell  1915 (151) 

Myxobolus  sp.  Kudo  1918 (132) 

Genus    HENNEGUYA    Th61ohan    1892 

1(10)    Pararitic  in  urinary  bladder  or  urinary  tubule  of  kidney  of  host 2 

2(  7)    Shell-valves  striated 3 

Nunbenendoaedir  psvcntlieaesrefertothepafeof  thttttideoBwliicbitfoaiidthtdetafplloaof  theq;we^ 
Diniwi. 
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3(  6)     LeagU)  of  tail  equal  to  two-lMrds  of  leogth  of  main  part  of  spore* 4 

4(  5)  Shell-valves  asymmctricai;  spore  unaller;  toUl  length  38  to  48;i,  length  of  main 
part  15fi,  breadtl)6  toT.5»i,  polar  capsule  7.5  to9fi  by  3  toi.Sit.  Tropho- 
zoite disporous  and  pcJysporous 

Hennetuya  gasltroslti  Pariai  1912 ^69} 

5(  4)  Shell-valves  synunctrical;  spore  broader;  length  of  main  part  13.5  to  15«i, 
breadth  8  to  9)i,  thickness  6  to  7 .  Sii,  polar  capsule  5  to  6>i  by  lit,  lensth  of  tail 
30  to  40».    TrophoEoite  mictosporous 

Henmguya  niUtespora  Kudo  1919 (ITS) 

6(  3)  Length  of  tail  equal  to  half  ol  length  of  main  part  of  spore  and  stDgte{?);  length 
20  to  24fi,  breadth  5  to  6^.  length  of  polar  capsule  4  to  5*1 

Henneguya  media  Thtlohan  1892 (161) 

7(  2)     Shell-valves  unstrialed 8 

8(  9)  Spore  elongated;  polar  capsule  longer;  posterior  portion  of  main  part  broad;  tail 
wider  and  bifurcated  to  same  direction;  total  length  19,5  to22,5fi,  length  of 
main  part  8,5^,  breadth  6)1,  length  of  tail  8  to  8,5^ 

Htnneguya  Ugtri  CiptAc  1905 (166) 

9(  8)  Spore  oval;  polar  capsule  shorter;  posterior  part  of  main  portion  narrow;  tail 
narrower  and  bifurcated  to  opposite  directions;  length  of  main  part  11. Sm, 
breadth  7fi,  lengtb  of  tail  9,6u,  polar  capsule  3.5fi  by  2.5^ 

Hcnntguya  vnsconsinenHs  Mavor  et  Slrasser  1916 (170) 

10(  1)     Parasitic  in  tissue  of  host tl 

11(28)    Tail  always  appears  as  a  single  process 13 

12(13)     Spore  small;  length  4^,  breadth  2fi 

Hmneguya  tenuis  Vaney  et  Conte  1901 (166) 

13(12)     Spore  longer  and  tai^er,  at  least  27;i  long 14^ 

14(15)    Sutural  edge  with  eight  to  ten  markings;  tail  rather  long;  length  of  main  part  10 
to  11 .5*1,  breadth  8  to  8.  75m,  thickness  4  to  lu,  polar  capsule  3  to4fi  by  2^  tsQ 
up  to  17*1  long 

Hmntguya  brocAyura  Ward  1919 (171) 

15(14)     Sutural  edge  without  markings 16 

16(19}    Total  length  of  wpan  greater  than  40|> 17 

17(18)  Anterior  eif]  rounded;  polar  capsule  large;  shell-valves  asymmetrical;  tail  long; 
mainpart  10  to  11/1  long,  6  to  8(1  broad,  4^  thick,  tail  30  to  40fi  long.  Cyits 
elongated  and  large  up  to  6  mm.  by  2  nun. 

Hameguya  macrura  Guriey  1894 (164) 

18(17)  Anterior  end  attenuated;  polar  capsule  smaller;  shell-valves  symmetrical;  tail 
shorter;  length  20fi,  breadth  8  to  9it,  polar  capsule  8fi  by  2  to  3fi.  Cy>ts 
elongated  oval  and  smaller,  1.1  nun.  by  0.5  mm. 

Benntfuya  ereplini  Gurley  1894 (UZ) 

19(lfi)    Total  length  of  spore  less  than  40i* 20 

20(21)  Tail  about  one-third  of  main  part;  totallength38fi,  main  paTt26f>long,  10  to  11m 
broad,  8^  thick,  polar  capsule  1 1  to  14m  by  2  to  3m.  Cysts  oval,  numerous  and 
smaU(130Mby  llSf.) 

Hennetuya  minuia  Cohn  1895 (160) 

21(20)    Tail  about  three-sevenths  of  main  part;  total  length  29  to  40f>,  main  part  15  to 

20m  long,  7  to  Sfi  broad,  poUr  capsule  8^  by  2m 22 

22(25)    Cysts  large 23 

'Length  of  main  part  of  spore  denotes  in  all  possible  cases  the  distance  between  the  outer 
anterior  tip  and  the  posterior  mac^  of  spoial  cavity;  and  consequently  that  between  the 
latter  and  the  distal  end  of  the  tail  is  the  length  of  the  tail. 

If     NHmb«naicloBdiiipucstb(MardCTtolhepacaafthatTtkkai)whkh[ifauDdtba<lMCtlptkaciitk*wccks 
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23(24)    Cysts  spherical  up  to  6  mm.  in  diameter;  parasitic  in  ovary 

Henneguya  otiperda  (Cohn  1895) (160) 

24(23)    Cysts  elongated  up  to  2  mm.  by  1 .5  mm.;  parasitic  in  branchia 

Henneguya  psorospermica  Th61ohan  1895 (ISS) 

25(22)    Cysts  rather  small  or  size  not  observed 26 

26(27)    Elongated  C3rsts  0 .  75  mm.  by  0 .  375  mm. ;  parasitic  in  branchia 

Henneguya  texta  (Cohn  1895) (159) 

27(26)    Parasitic  in  intestinal  wall 

Henneguya  peri4ntestinalis  C^pMe  1906 (I^V 

28(11)    Tail  composed  of  two  processes 29 

29(30)  Total  length  reaches  87.5  to  110.5m;  length  of  main  part  10.5  to  15m,  breadth 
5mi  length  of  polar  capsule  5m)  length  of  tail  75  to  100m 

Henneguya  gigantea  Nemeczek  1911 (I(^) 

30(29)    Total  length  of  spore  less  than  82m 31 

31(34)    Sutural  edge  with  maridngs 32 

32(33)  Tail  longer  and  spore  larger;  anterior  end  more  rounded;  total  length  47m.  Cysts 
spherical  and  large,  up  to  6  nmi. 

Henneguya  salminicola  Ward  1919 (171) 

33(32)  Tail  shorter  and  spore  smaller;  anterior  end  slightly  more  attenuated;  total 
length  32  m.    Cysts  lenticular,  up  to  2  mm.  in  length 

Henneguya  nilssUni  Schuberg  et  Schr5der  1905 (I(^) 

34(31)    Sutural  edge  without  markings 35 

35(38)    Distal  end  of  tail  thread-like 36 

36(37)  Tall  40  to  50m  in  length;  total  length  50  to  60m,  main  part  8. 5  to  9.  5m  long,  8. 5  to 
9.5m  broad,  polar  capsule  4.7  to  5.5m  by  3m.  Cysts  small,  up  to  50m  in 
diameter 

Henneguya  neapolUana  Paris!  1912 (170) 

37(36)    Tail  10  to  30m  in  length;  main  part  12m  long,  8m  broad 

Henneguya  miyairii  Kudo  1919 (172) 

38(35)    Distal  end  of  tail  tapers  to  a  point  and  not  thread-like 39 

39(40)  Cysts  irregular  in  shape;  size  up  to  2.5  nmi.  Spore:  total  length  30  to  40m> 
main  part  11 .5  to  15m  long,  5  to  6.5m  broad,  polar  capsule  6.5  to  8m  by  2  to 

2.5m,  tail  22  to  28m 

Henneguya  lobosa  (Cohn  1895) (161) 

40(39)    Cysts  spherical  or  oval 41 

41(42)  Anterior  end  of  spore  rounded;  tail  either  single  or  double  processes;  total  length 
55m,  length  of  main  part  10m,  breadth  7m,  length  of  tail  40  to  50m.  Cysts 
spherical  or  oval  up  to  32  mm.  by  16  mm. 

Henneguya  zsckokkei  (Gurley  1893) (16S} 

42(41)  Anterior  end  attenuated;  spore  large;  main  part  20  to  22m  long,  breadth  8  to 
9m,  6  to  7m  thick,  polar  capsule  10m  by  2  to  3m,  tail  50  to  60m  long 

Henneguya  acerinae  SchrOder  1906 (I^) 

Incompletely  described  species 

Henneguya  sckizura  (Gurley  1893) (162) 

Henneguya  linearis  (Gurley  1893) (163) 

Henneguya  gurleyi  Kudo  1893 (163) 

Henneguya  monura  (Gurley  1893) (I(^) 

Henneguya  strongylura  (Gurley  1894) (163) 

Henneguya  kolesnikan  (Gurley  1894) (164) 

Henneguya  brevis  Thdlohan  1895 (162) 

Henneguya  sp.  (Gurley  1894) (16S) 

Henneguya  sp.  (Gurley  1894) (165) 

Henneguya  sp.  Nemeczek  1911 (^^^) 

Nunbcn  cndoted  in  pti«theiet  nfo  to  the  pftge  of  the  artkk  oa  wlikh  ii  foimd  tte 
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SIMMARY 

1)  All  species  of  Myxosporidia  which  have  been  observed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  reaching  237  in  number,  are  recorded  with  figures. 

2)  A  new  classificalior  of  My-xosporidia  is  proposed  after  discussion 
of  those  of  previous  authors. 

3)  A  complete  list  of  the  specific  names  of  the  hos^  that  harbor  Mj-xo- 
sporidia,  is  given  together  with  the  names  of  the  organ  of  infection  and 
the  localities  from  which  recorded. 

4)  By  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  Myxosporidia,  it 
is  shown  that  few  species  are  common  both  to  American  and  European 
waters  or  Asiatic  and  European  waters,  while  the  majority  of  Myxosporidia 
are  localized  in  definite  and  limited  regions. 

5)  The  study  of  the  arganal  distribution  of  Myxosporidia  in  the  host, 
shows  that  the  gall-bladder  is  the  organ  most  frequently  invaded  by  the 
parasite.  The  kidney,  branchia  and  urinary  bladder  have  less  chances  of 
being  attacked. 

6)  One  new  genus,  Wardia,  is  established. 

7}  Nine  new  species;  Wardia  ovinocua,  Mitraspora  elongata,  Chloronty- 
xum  Irijugitm,  Chloromyxvm  catostomi,  Myxidtutn  americanum,  Myxobolut 
orbiculalus,  Myxobolus  discrepans,  Myxobolus  mescntericus  and  Benneguya 
mictospora,  are  described  from  fresh-water  fish  collected  In  the  vicinity 
of  Urbana,  III. 

8)  Six  new  species;  Sphaerospora  carassii,  Myxidium  kagayamai, 
Myxobolus  misgurni,  Myxobolus  miyairii,  Myxobolus  koi  and  Benneguya 
miyairii,  are  recorded  from  fresh-water  fish  (tf  Nippon. 

9)  One  new  species;  C/tloromyxum  wardi,  is  described  from  Alfl^. 
This  is  the  second  species  of  Myxosporidia  from  that  part  of  North  America. 

10)  Keys  to  the  genera  and  species  of  known  Myxosporidia  are  in- 
cluded. 
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APPENDIX:  NEW  MYXOSPORIDIA  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

The  following  six  species  described  by  Johnston  and  Bancroft  did  not 
reach  the  writer  until  the  page  proof  was  read.  For  this  reason  they  could 
not  be  put  in  the  text  and  are  recorded  here  separately. 

MYXIDIUM  THERAPON  Johnston  et  Ban^oft 
1919    Uyxidium  iktrap^m         Johnston  and  BABcroft       1919  :  5^0-521 

Habitat:  In  the  gall  bladder  of  Therapan  carbo  and  Tk.  hilUi;  Ttiomson 
River  at  Longreach,  Australia. 

The  parasite  occurred  in  one  specimen  of  the  former  host  fish  and  in 
nine  out  of  thirteen  specimens  of  the  latter.  No  visible  e£fect  of  the  infec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  host  fish  was  recognised. 

Vegetative  form:  Body  pale  yellowish  to  green  in  color.  Form(?). 
Size  varies  from  3  to  12mm.  in  diameter.  The  protoplasm  is  differentiated 
into  a  clear  narrow  ectoplasm,  about  10/i  in  width,  and  a  coarsely  grained 
endoplasm.  No  movements  could  be  seen  on  slides;  but  undulations  were 
observed  to  travel  round  the  margin  of  the  trophozoite.   Polysporous. 

Spore:  Spindle-shaped  with  slightly  pointed  extremities.  Polar  cap- 
sules are  more  or  less  rounded.  Shell  with  faintly  marked  longitudinal 
striation.  The  sporoplasm  is  binucleated.  Average  dimensions:  length 
9  to  10/i,  breadth  4/x,  polar  capsules  2  to  3n  by  1  to  2m. 

MYXOSOMA  OGILBYI  Johnston  et  Bancroft 

1919    Myxosama  ogiibyi  Johnston  and  Bancroft        1919  :  521-522 

Habitat:  In  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  gill  arch  of  PlectroplUts  ambiguus; 
Thomson  River  at  Longreacb,  Australia.  Three  out  of  nine  host  specimens 
examined  showed  the  infection. 

Vegetative  form:  The  parasite  forms  white  cysts  usually  close  to  the 
bases  of  the  gill  filaments.  Cysts  are  small  and  rounded,  being  less  than 
1mm.  in  diameter.  The  authors  simply  mention  that  sections  revealed  the 
structure  usually  present  in  a  Myxosporidian  cyst. 

Spore:  Oval  with  pointed  anterior  end.  The  inner  margin  of  the  shell 
is  indented  posteriad.  The  sporoplasm  contains  a  single  nucleus,  but  not 
any  iodinophilous  vacuole.  Average  dimensions :  length  1 1  to  13/x,  breadth 
6  to  8m,  thickness  5/i,  polar  capsules  5  to  6/x  by  2m. 

MYXOBOLUS  PLECTROPLITES  Johnston  et  Bancroft 

1919    Myxobolus  pleckopliks     Johnston  and  Bancroft        1919  :  522-523 

Habitat:  In  the  kidney  and  gall-bladder  of  PlectroplUes  ambiguus; 
Thom^n  River  at  Longreach,  Australia.    The  parasite  was  observed  in 
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Spore:  The  spore  resembles  Henneguya  australis,  but  is  slightly 
smaller,  while  the  tail  is  longer  in  proportion.  The  spores  are  arranged 
with  long  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  cyst.  Average  dimensions:  length 
10  to  14/L(,  breadth  2 . 5  to  Sfi,  thickness  3fjL,  polar  capsulea  S  to  6/l(  by  1  to 
2m,  length  of  tail  about  20  to  26m. 

HENNEGUYA  sp.  Jolinston  et  Bancroft 

1919    Henneguya  sp.  Johnston  and  Bancroft       1919  :  526 

Habitat:  In  the  branchiae  of  NemaUUosa  dongaUi;  Thomson  River  at 
Longreach,  Australia. 

The  authors  state  that  they  obsepred  a  number  of  spores  of  a  Henne- 
guya in  the  scrapings  of  the  gill  of  one  of  four  host  fish. 

Vegetative  form:  Undescribed. 

Spore:  Undescribed. 
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PLATE  IV 


tlUItOIS  BIOLOGICAL  MOBOGttAPBS 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
Fig.  54.     A  spore  ol  Caalomyxa  aUtwuata.     After  Davis  (1917,  Fig.  28).     X9S0. 
Figs.  55  &nd  5ti.    Sporca  of  Ctralomyxa  TKuruia.    After  Davis  (1917,  Figs.  32  and  33). 

X1500. 
FlgB.  57  to  60.     Spores  oiCeraUmyjalutiala.     After  Davis  (1917,  Figs.  34  to  37).     XtSOO. 
Fig.  61.     A  spore  of  Ceraiomyxa  abbrrmala.    After  Davis  (1917,  Fig.  41).     X 1500. 
Fig.  62.     A  spore  of  Ceratomyxa  fiagiUifaa.     After  Dsvis  (1917.  Fi«.  42).     X1500. 
Fig.  63.    A  spore  of  CaiUomyxa  agilomeraia.     After  Davis  (1917,  Fig.  45).     XISOO. 
Fig.  64.     A  spore  of  Ceralimyxa  aisorpka.     After  Davis  (1917,  Fig.  47),     XlSOO. 
Fi^  65  to  67.     Spores  of  Cerahmyxa  menospora.    After  Davis  (1917,  Figs.  57,  56  uid  55). 

X1500. 
Figs.  68  sad  69.     Spons  of  Ceratcii«yxa  slrepiospora.     After  Davis  (1917,  Figs.  59  and  60). 

X1500. 
Fig.  7a     A  spoie  of  Ceraiomyxa  oiptgaia.     After  Davis  (1917,  Fig.  63).     X1400. 
Fig.  71.     A  spore  of  Ceralomyxa  undulaia.     After  Davis  (1917,  Fig.  66).     XI500. 
Figs.  72  sod  73.     Spores  of  Ceralomyxa  navieulofia.     After  Davis  (1917,  Figs.  69  and  68). 

XISOO. 
Fig.  74.    A  qwre  of  CeralomyTa  spinoia.    After  Davis  (1917,  Fig.  72).     XISOO. 
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PLATE  VI 


ILUSOJS  BlOhOGtCAL  UONOGItAPBS 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
k  ffi  to  lOf.    UUnufaa  cyfriiii. 
Figt,  98  and  99.    Trophozoitai  from  the  ureter  of  Cyprinta  carpio  m  n 

&bout  ISOO. 
Rga.  100  and  101.     Different  views  of  fresh  spores.     Original     X  about  2000. 
Figi.  102  to  104.     Spores.     After  Fujita  (1912,  Figs,  ta  to  Ic). 
Ftgi.  105  to  107.     Uilrajfora  caudaia.     After  Pariaf  (1910  and  1913). 
Fig.  105.    A  trophozoite  {1910,  Fig.  1). 
Figs.  106  and  107.    Front  aod  lateral  viens  of  the  spore  (1913,  Fig.  20  uxl  1910,  Fig.  2). 

X  alwul  1600. 
Figs.  lOS  to  113.    CUaromyxttm  leydtgi. 

Figs.  108  and  109,    Trophozoites.    After  Hidohan  (1895,  Figs.  7  and  6).    X750. 
Figs.  110  and  111.    TrophoEoites  in  division.    After  DoSdn  (1898,  Figs.  57  and  58). 
Figs.  112  and  113.    Different  views  of  spores.    After  Thdohsn  (1895,  Figs.  10  uid  9). 

XISOO. 
Fig.  114.     A  spore  of  Ckloromysum  caudaium.     After  Thflohan  (1895,  Fig.  36).     XtSOO. 
Figs.  115  and  ll(i.     Different  views  of  the  spore  of  CiUiiriin>xum  guoAaJiim.    After  Thflohaa 

(1895,  Figs.  lOOa  and  lOOb).     XI500. 
Hg.  117.    A  spore  of  CUoromyxum  tfuadralttm  treated  with  nitric  add.    After  Thflohan 

(189S,  Fig.  100c).     XlSOO. 
^.118.    A  spore  of  CMoroMyniMjIiawKib.    After  Thflohsn  (1893,  Fig.  2).     X1500. 
Figi.  119  and  120.    Different  views  of  the  spore  of  CiUar^mjrsHM  MMcmMlMii.    AftCsUcbtt- 

kohn  bom  GiiHey  (1894,  FI.  39,  Fig.  5).    X  about  1750. 
F1^  121  and  122.    The  same  after  Balbiani  (1884,  Fig.  41).    X  about  120a 
Figs.  123  and  125.    Spores  of  CUoromyxim  difloxyt.    After  Balbiani  from  Guilejr  (1894 

PL  42,  Elgs.  13a,  13b  and  13c). 
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Fig.  126.    tm^bozaUt  of  CIdoromyxum  ifulloe.    After  Ltget  (1906,  Fig.  4).    XlOOO. 

Figs.  127  and  US.  Tropbozoites  of  CMeromyxum  crislatum.  After  L^cr  (1906,  Fig.  7}. 
XlOOO. 

Figs.  129  to  133.    CUoTomyxun  dt^um.    After  Aueiboch  (I90S). 

Figs.  129  and  130.    Tropboioites  (190S,  Figs.  2  and  1). 

Hgs.  131  and  U2.    Sporu  (IQOg,  Figs.  3  and  4).     X  about  2250. 

Fig.  133.    A  stained  young  spore  (190S,  Fig.  5). 

Fig,  134.  Trophoioite  of  CMhromyxum  sp.  After  Awetioxew  (1908,  PL  2:  Fig.  !2).  Objec- 
tive D  and  ocular  4. 

Fig.  135.     CUoromyxum  kei.    After  Fujita  (1913).     X  about  800. 

Figs.  136  to  138.    Cldarinitytum  magtiutn.    After  Aweriozew  (1913a,  FJg.  4). 

Figs,  136  and  137.    Trophowites. 

Fig.  J38.    A  spore.     X  about  320, 

Figs.  139  and  t40.  Sporea  of  CUoromyxum  fundiUi.  After  Hahn  (1915,  Figi.  34  sad  33}. 
X2000. 

I^.  141  to  146.    CUoromyxum  miitueiU.    After  Kudo  (1916),    X1750. 

Ftgs.  141  and  142.    Trophoioites  (1916,  Figs.  3f  and  3g) 

Figs.  143  to  145.    DiSereat  views  of  fresh  spore  (1916,  Figi.  3a,  3c  and  3b). 

Fig.  146.     A  spore  treated  with  potassium  hydrate  (1916,  Fig,  3e). 

Figs.  147  to  152.     CUoromyxum  fujUai.    After  Kudo  (1916).     X1750. 

Fig.  147.     A  trophozoite  (1916,  Fig.  4a). 

Fig.  148,    A  fresh  spore  (1916,  Fig.  4e). 

^  M.    A  tpote  stained  with  Giemsa's  mixture  (1916,  Fig.  Ig). 

Figs.  150  to  152.  Two  surface  views  and  an  ^tial  cross-tectim  of  t  itaiiied  qiore,  tbowing 
the  ridges  on  the  shdl  valves  (1916,  Ffgs.  4b,  4d  and  4c). 

F1^  153  to  156.    Spores  of  CUcremynm  elupMat. 

Figi.  153  to  155.    Frah  qxtres.    After  Linton  (1901,  Fig.  3).    "Vaiioiuljr  nwignifiH" 

Fig.  156.    A  (pore.    After  Hahn  (191Tb,  Fig.  10).    X16S0. 

Figs.  157 and  158.  TynfAenDlCUoromyxim potudomm.  AfterDav{i(191T,FIgs.l37and 
138).    XlSOO. 
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PLATE  VIII 


iLUHots  BmuxacALMtmaauras 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
Figs.  159  to  182.    ddoromymm  Irijugum.     OriginaL 
Figs.  159  to  174.    TrophoioitM  of  various  fotm  and  age. 
Pigs.  159  aod  160.     Trophozoites  ol  medium  size.     X640. 

Fig.  161.    A  trophozoite,  tec  minutM  after  it  was  tcmoved  from  ttie  hosL    X1700. 
Figa.  162  and  163.     The  movemenU  of  pseudopodia  of  the  si 
X1700. 

Bine  ^tecimen  after  thirty  minutes.     X1700. 
A  ttT>phozoite,  showing  the  change  of  pseudopodia  in  five  and  ten  minat^  ] 


Fig.  164.    The! 
Figs.  165  to  167. 

X1700. 
Figs.  168  to  172. 


Small  trophozoite  with  different  numbers  of  the  nuclei.    Fig.  172  b  p 
with  ■  young  spoie.     X2350. 


ably  a  dlsporous  form.     X2350. 

Fig.  173.    A  monosporouB  trophozoit 

Fig.  174.    A  young  spore.     X2350. 

Figs.  175  to  177.    Different  views  of  frtsh  spores.    X1700. 

Fig.  178.     A  Giemu  atabed  spore.     X1700. 

Figs  179  and  ISO,     Side  views  oF  the  valves  showing  the  ridges  by  Giemsa  staining.     X1700. 

Fig.  ISl.     .\  spore  treated  with  potassium  hydiate  solution,  and  stained  with  Giemsa  solu- 
tion.   X1700. 
fig.  182.    A  spore  from  which  the  spor^ilasm  b  leaving  the  sbcU.     Fnnn  tiw  GioMM  tmeu 
of  the  infected  bile.    X 1700. 
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PLATE  IX 


ILUNOIS  BtOWGtCAl  MONOGIU^BS 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
Fig.  183  to  186.    Sfkaeroipara  dmrgeni. 
Fig.  1S3.    TropbotoiU.    After  TbOohan  (1895,  Fig.  13).     X750. 
ngB.  184  And  185.    Two  views  of  spore.    After  AuetUcfa  (1913,  PL  5,  Tig.  4).     X  •boot 

ISOO. 
Fig.  186.    A  spore  treated  with  oitiic  add.    After  TUIohan  (1895,  Fig.  13).     X1500. 
Figi.  187  and  88.    Spom  of  S^katrospora  eUtans.    After  TbeiohBn  (1890b,  Fig.  1).    X 

kbout  1(XX). 
Fig.  189.    A  spore  of  SpJuuretpera  roiiraii.    After  Thiloliu  (1895,  FJg.  93).     Xabout  163S. 
Figs.  190  to  192.    SpanxolSpkaerosporamaionca.    After  Coha  (1902,  Fig.  3).     Xt(XX>. 
Fig.  192,     Spoie  with  extruded  polar  fiUmeat*  and  "stairen  FUen"  b^  wamnig. 
Figs.  193  and  194.    Spores  of  Sfhaerospora  flatusae.     After  Woodcock  (1904,  Fig,  7d}. 

X900. 
Figs.  195  to  197.    Spores  of  SphatrospoTi  anp^ata.    After  FajiU  (1913,  Fig.  3).     X  abont 

2800. 
FSgB.  198  and  199.     Spores  of  Sphaerospora  folymorpka.     After  Davit  (1917,  rigc  91  and  9^ 

xisoo. 

F1^  200  to  204.    Spluuraspora  earaini.    Original. 

Fig.  200.    A  tropboMite.    X2250. 

Figs.  201  to  203.    Different  views  of  spores.     X1800. 

Fig.  204.    AyoungspoK.     X2250. 

FSp.  205  to  209.    SiniuliMta  dtmorpkt.    After  Davii  (1916). 

Fig.  205.    A  freih  tropboioite  (l({lfi,  F%.  1).    X1400. 

Figs.  206  and  207.    Tropbozoitet  with  erytbrocytet  in  dlfocttt  >tagM  of  d 

(1916,  Figs.  2  and  57).    X640. 
Fig.  20S.    A  stained  disporous  trophozoite  (1916,  Fig.  41). 
Fig.  209.    A  stained  gemmuk  (1916,  Fig.  72). 
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PLATE  X 


iLUHMsaiouaacALMOKoaMAfas 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
Kg*.  210  lo  2U.     Smualinoi  dmorpha.     Aftet  Divii  <t9ia  and  1917). 
Fig.  210.    A  living  trophozoite  (1916,  Fig.  56).     XMO. 
Fig.  211.     A  living  trophozoite  from  which  a  gemmule  ii  just  e3c^iiiig<1916,  Fig.  60).     X6I%    ' 
Figi.  212  and  213.    Spores  (1917,  Figs.  99  and  100).    X1400. 
Kga.  214  to  216.     Spons  of  Sinuolinea  cofsuiarii.     Aftet  Davie  (19IT,  Figa.  105  to  107).  I 

XI500. 
Figi.  217  lod  218.    Spores  of  Sinu^mia  arbtracau.     After  Davit  (1917.  Ftgi.  109  to  1)0).   | 

X1500. 
Fig.  219.     Spon -i^  SintKiinta  ofxiiUa.    After  Davis  (1917,  Fig.  112).     XlSOa 
Fig.  220.    Spare  ot  SinHDlintit  Uacliwthora.    After  Davii  (1917,  Elg.  113).     X1500. 
Figs.  221  to  224.    Uyiidmm  IMerkulmi.    After  Botschli  (1881  md  1882). 
Fig.  221.     A  trophoiMte  (ISS2,  PI.  38,  Fig.  12).     X  about  60. 
Fig.  222.     A  trophozoite  (1882,  PI.  38.  Fig.  13).     X160. 
Figt.  223  and  224.    Trophoioitea  (1891,  Fip,  27  and  26). 
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PLATE  XI 


ILUSOIS  BIOLOGICAL  MONOGRAPHS 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
Figs.  225  to  240.     Mytidium  litberHUmi. 

Fig.  225.    A  tiopboKHtc    Aftei  LiebetkUho  from  GuHey  (1894,  PI.  43,  Fig.  U).     X330. 
Figs.  22S  and  227.    TrophoMites.    After  BatscUi  (1881,  Figa.  25  ind  31). 
Figa.  228to230.    Stained  trophoioites.    After  TbOohaii  (1895,  Figs.  44, 46  and  45).     X75Q. 
Fig.  231.    A  tropbozoite  fonning  daughter  individuals  by  budding.    After  CtAa  (t89S 

Fig.  5). 
Fig.  232.     Four  figures  aboning  the  sepaiatiaD  of  a  bud.     After  Cohn  (1895,  Figi.  iSa,  6b^ 

6d  ROd  6e). 
Fig.  233.(A  cnMB-section  of  a  tropho«oite,  showing  the  ectopl&sm,  mesoplasm  and  «ndcK 

plasm.    After  Cohn  (1895,  Fig.  2). 
Fig.  234.    A  trophozoite.    After  Laveran  and  Mesul  (1902,  Fig.  3).     X50O. 
Fig.  235.     A  part  of  a  tropbozoite.    After  Laveran  and  Mesul  (1902,  Fig.  3).     X800. 
Figs.  236  snd  237.    Young  trophoioites  undergoing  division.    After  Laveiaa  and  Mesnil 

(1902,  FigB.  4  and  5).    XIOOO. 
Fig.  238.    An  isoUted  spore.    After  Baischli  (1881,  Fig.  32).    X  about  2500. 
FigL  239  and  240.     Fresb  and  stained  spores.     After  Th£Iohao  (1895,  Fi^  47  and  48). 

X1500. 
FI9.  241  to  251.    Uyxidiam  inciv^alum. 

Fig.  241.    A  moDosporous  trophozoite.    After  Paris  (1912,  Fig.  1). 
Fig.  242.    A  spore.    After  Thaohaa  (1895,  Fig.  54).    XI500; 
Figs.  243  and  244.    Different  views  of  spore.    After  Porisi  (1912,  Fig.  1). 
Fig.  245.    A  young  spore.    After  Georgevitch  (1916,  Fig.  11). 
Figs.  246  to  248.    Spores.    After  G«oig«vilch  (1916,  Figs.  10,  9  sod  8). 
Fl^  249  to  251.    Spores.    After  Davis  (1917,  R^  119  to  121).    X150a 
F1g.<252.    TropbotoiteofifyiMfMiiij^iiunMM.    After  Hiilohan  (1895,  Fig.  28).     XISOO. 
^!253.    Aspraeof  JfysAMMiMHa^UhwM.    After  llitiohMi  (1895,  Fig. «).    XlSOa 
F1g.'254.    A  tpoit  at  Mrudittmip.    After  Leydig  from  Gurkr  (1894,  H.  47,  Fig- <!)• 
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PLATE  XII 


tUINOlS  BlOtOGICAL  UOSOGKA  PHS 


EXPL-iVNATION  OF  PLATE 
Figs.  255  to  257.    Myxidivni  danUanskyi.    After  lji%-emii  (1898). 
Figs.  255  &Dd  356.     Longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  thru  renal  tubules,  showing  the 

trophoioites  (1898,  Figs.  1  and  2),     Fig.  255.     X350. 
Pig.  257.     Spores  (1898,  Figs.  4,  5  and  6).     X800. 

Fig.  25S.     Spores  of  Myadium  giganlrum.     After  Doflein  (1898,  Fig.  48).     X  about  500. 
Figs.  259  to  261.     Spores  of  Myiidium  iiardi.    After  C*p*de  (1906a.  Figs.  1,  3  and  2). 

X2000. 
Figs.  262  to  265.     Spores  of  Uyxidium  Pfeijeri.    After  Auerbach  (1908,  Figs.  6  and  7). 

X  about  2000,  except  Fig.  265. 
Fig.  266.    A  9poic  of  Myxidium  infialum.     After  Aueitiach  (1909,  Fig.  3a].     X  about  1500. 
Fig.  267.     A  spotc  of  Uyxidiiim  brrgenit.     Mtei  .Auerbach  (19103,  Fig.  57).     X  about  1820. 
Fig.  268.     A  spore  of  Myiidium  pr^erum.    After  Auerbach  (1910a,  Fig,  58).     X  aboat  2000. 
Figs.  269  to  271.    Spores  of  ilyxiilium  tnaekiei.     .After  Bosanquet   (1910,  Fig.   12).     X 

about  1250. 
Fi^.  272  and  273.     Spores  of  Myxidium  maaacapadare.     After  Auerbach  (19I0d,  Figs.  U 

and  lb),     XJOOO. 
Figs.  274  to  276.    Uyxidium  sp.    After  Awerinzew  (1908  and  1911). 
Fig.  274.     A  monospoious  trophozoite  (1911,  Fig.  C), 
Fig.  275.      A  disprous  trophozoite  (190S,  PI.  2,  Fig.  6).    Obj.  E  and  oc.  4. 
Fig.  270.    ABpoi«(1908,  PI.  la,  Fig.  17).     X  about  1000, 
Figs.  277  and  278,     Spores  of  Myxidium  depreisum.     After  Pnrisi  (1912,  Figs.  2a  and  2b). 

X  about  160(1. 
Figs.  279  and  2S0.     Spores  of.  Myxidium  atiformt.    After  Parisi  (1912,  Fig.  3).     X  kbont 

1600. 
Fig«.  281  to  284.    Spores  of  if yivfium  Mfiuttoe.    After  Ishii  (1915,  Fig.  3a).    X1450. 
Figs.  285  and  286.    Myxidium  sp.     After  Mavor  (1915). 
Tig.  285.     A  spore  treated  with  ammonia  water  (1915,  Fig.  3a).     X660. 
Fig.  286.    ABpore(1915,  Fig.  3b).     X1320. 

Figs.  287  to  290.    Spores  of  Myxidium  gadi.    After  Georgfvitch  (1916,  Figs.  1, 4,  3  and  2). 
Fig.  228.    A  spore  from  Stiea  vultoris. 
Pigs.  289  and  290.     Young  spores. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
rig.29L    A  tpon  oiilytidium  ilulinoium.     AfUr  Davis  (1917,  Fig.  124).     X140a 
FV.  292  sod  293.    Spores  of  Myxidium  pkyUiitm.    After  Davis  (1917,  flgi.  126  and  121). 

X2000. 
Fijs.  294  and  295.    Spoits  oi  Uyridium  kagayamai.     After  Kudo  (19J6f  Fig.  2).     XI7S0 

and  XlOOOrespectivrfy. 
Flga.  196  to  307.    Spka^omyxa  baibianii. 
Fig.  296.    A  trophozoite.    After  Thflohan  (1895,  Fig.  57).     X3. 
Fig.  297.    A  trophowMte.    After  Davis  (1917.  Fig.  128).     X640. 
Fig.  298.    A  tropbotoite  in  pUsmolomy.    After  Georgivitch  (1916,  Fig.  IS). 
Figj.  299  and  300.    Spores.    Alter  Thflohan  {1895,  Figs.  58  and  59).     XISOO. 
Fig,  301.    An  end  of  a  apore.    After  Thdohan  (1895,  Fig.  60). 
Fig.  302.    A  spore  treated  vith  citric  add.    After  Theiohan  (1895,  Fig.  61). 
Fig.  303.    A  spore.    After  Parisi  (1912,  Fig.  4).    X  about  1750. 
Fig.  304.    A  spore.    After  Davis  (1917,  Fig.  130).    X2100. 
Figs.  305  to  307.    Mature  and  young  spores  (Figs.  306  and  307).     After  GeotgCvitch  (1916, 

Figs.  17,  20  and  19). 
Figs.  308  to  311.    Spkaeremyxa  immirsa.     After  Lutz  (1889:  301). 
Fig.  308.    An  infected  goH-bUdder  of  fi«/o  dfwi  (1889,  Fig.  1).    XI. 
Fig.  309.    Spore9(I889,  Figs.4,  5and6). 
Fig.  310.     A  spore  (1889,  Fig.  10).     X600. 
Fig.  311.    A  spore  with  extruded  polar  filaments  (1889,  Fig.  7). 
F1^  312  to  314.    Spores  of  Spkaavmyxa  iMcmata.    Aftei  Doflein  (1S9S,  Fig.  49}. 

about  1000. 
Figa.  315  and  316.    Sphatronysa  tabnaai.    After  Schroder  (1907). 
Fig.  315.    A  trophozoite  (1907,  Fig.  1).     Xl5. 
Fig.  316.    A  croas  section  thru  a  tropboMite  (1907,  Fig.  3).    X1500. 
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PLATE  XIV 


lujuots  maioacAi,  uomxatdras 


d4).     XISOO. 
41).     XISOO. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
?to  322.    Spores  of  Sphaervmyxa  labraxesi. 
Figs.  317  to  319.    After  Laveran  and  Mesnii  (1900,  Rgs.  1,  3  w 
Hg.  318.    A  apore  treated  with  nitric  add  (1900,  Fig.  3). 
Ftgs.  320  and  321.     Spores.     After  SchrOder  (1907,  Figs.  39  aiu 
Fig.  322.    A  polar  cftpaule.     After  SchrOder  (1907,  Fig.  45). 
Figt.  323  and  324.     Spores  of  SpliaeTomyta  ktllandi.     After  Auerbach  (1909,  Fig.  5).     X 

about  ISOO. 
FfgJ.  325  and  326.     Spores  of  Spharromyxa  exneri.     After  Aweriniew  (I913fl,  Fig.  3).     X 

about  365. 
Fig.  327.    A  spore  of  Spkaeromyxa  fuUrroslei.     After  Georg£vitch  (1916,  Fig.  22). 
Figs.  328  to  331.    ZichokkeOa  hUdoe.     After  Auerba^li  (1910b  and  1912). 
Fig.  328.    A  monospomus  trophozoite  (1912,  PI.  5,  F«.  2). 
Figs.  329  to  331.    Spores  (1910a.  Fig.  62). 
Fi^  332  aad  333.    Spores  of  ZuhokkdU  now.    After  Klobicewa  (I9I4,  Fig.  2).    X  aboat 

2300.  , 

Figs.  334  to  338.     Spores  of  ZsrhakkeUa  acJieUognatM.     .After  Kudo  (1910). 
Figs.  334  to  336.    Different  views  of  fresh  spores  (1916,  Figs.  3d,  3c  and  3{).     X2250. 
Fig.  337.    A  young  spore.    Original.     X278S. 
Fig.  338.     A  stained  spore  (1916,  Fig,  3h).     X2800. 
Figs.  339  and  340.     Spores  of  Zschokkella  gWnJoia.    After  Davis  (1917,  Figs.  135  and  134). 

X1500. 
Figs.  341  to  343.     Spores  of  Myxosoma  dujardini.     After  Thflohan  (1895,  Figs.  90,  91,  ud 

89).     X1500. 
Figs.  344  to  347.     SpoiesoiUyxosoma  funduti.     .After  Kudo  (1918a,  Fig.  A).     X1500. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
fig.  348.     K  span  (A  MyxosamaO)  Malum.    AfUi  Nemcciek  (1911,  Tig.  IS).     XIOOO. 
Fig.  349  10  J54.    Lentosfora  evOralis.    After  Pldm  (1905).    X1200. 
Fig.  349.    Varioua  young  ametxHd  fonns;  stained  (1905,  Textfig.  S). 
Fig.  350.     A  stafaed  Ui^ei  form  (1905,  Tertfig.  5). 
Fig.  351.     A  Irophomite  vith  two  spores  (1905,  Teztfig.  4). 
Fig.  352.    Vuioiu  sporo  (1905,  T«it£g.  2). 
Fig.  353.    A  stained  upon  (1905,  Textfig.  3). 
Fig.  354.    A  spore  with  extruded  polai  filaiiMnts  (1905,  Tezlfig.  2). 
Fig.  355.    A  spore  of  Lmtespara  mtdtiptiaiia.    After  Reuss  (1906,  Fig.  S).     XI500. 
Figs.  356  to  359.     Spans  of  Lenlospora  aiymmelrica.     After  Pariu  (1912,  Fig.  7).     X  abcwt 

1500. 
Figs.  360  to  362.    Spotes  of  Lmtospata  aaita.    Mitt  Fujita  (19I2,  Fig.  2).    X2000. 
Fip.  363  and  364.    Sports  of  MytoMm  piri/«rmu.    After  Thtiohan  (1895,  Figs.  117  and 

116).    XISOO. 
pip.  365  and  366.    Spores  of  Uyaiboliu  unicapndalui.     After  MOller  (1841,  Fig.  5). 
Fig.  367.     A  ipoK  <a  Uyxobclut  fukrmaniU.     After  Aueffaach  (1909,  Fig.  lb).     X1S40. 
ng.J68.    KtpoMolMytobclusoeiaNtueiiei.    After  Trojui  (1909,  Fig.  3).    X200a 
Figs.  369  and  370,     Spores  of  ifyxobolus  leyamai.     After  Kudo  (Original  and  1917,  Fig.  40). 

X250O. 
Figs.  371  and  372.     Spores  of  Myxobolia  nolatui.     After  Uavor  (1916,  Figs.  6C  and  6B). 

X2600. 
Figs.  373  and  374.    Spores  of  MyxiAolm  rohilat.    After  Southwell  and  Piaahad  (1918, 

Figs.  26  and  27).     X  about  1720  and  700  respectively. 
Figs.  37S  and  376.     Spores  of  JfyaArfiu  io».     After  SoutbweU  and  Prashad  (1918,  Figs. 

29  and  30).     X  about  1700. 
Figs.  377  and  373.    Spores  of  Myxobatm  mistumi.    Original.     X1500. 
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«1]  STUDIES  OS  UrXOSPOBIDtA-^UDO  2*S 


PLATE  XVII 


ILUNOIS  BIOLOGiCAL  MOHOGRAPBS 


EXPLAKATION  OF  PLATE 
Figs.  413  to  416.    Sponi  of  JfyroMw  otionfit.    Figs.  412  U  414.    After  Guileir  (m*, 

FI.26,Fig.6).     X23O0.     Figs.  415  tuid  416.     AfterMtmer{tS41.rig.9}. 
Figs.  417  and  418.    Spores  of  Myioboliu  VatuoixUii.    After  Guriey  (1S94,  PL  29,  Fig.  1). 
Figs.  419  and  420.    Spores  o(  ilyxobalus  obmit.    After  Balbiaoi  (18S4,  Fig.  39). 
Fig.  421.    Spom  of  Myxeicliu  cyclfidts.    After  Mulla  (1841,  Fig.  3). 
Fig*.  432  uid  423.    Spores  of  MyxoMiu  antinu.    After  Cobn  (1S<)5,  Fig.  25).     XISOO. 
Fig,  424.    Spww  of  Uysobolw  sp.   XVOO.     After  BUlaclOi  (1882,  PL  36,  Rg.  23). 
Fig.  425.    Uyxobolui  sp.    After  Gurley  (1694,  PL  ZS:  Tig.  4b).     X  about  1500. 
Figs.  426  to  429.    Spores  of  Uyxobolui  sp.    After  MuUer  (1841,  Fig.  4). 
Fig.  430.     A  vegetative  form  of  UycoboJiu  cyprini.    After  Doflein  (1898,  Fig.  112). 
Figs.  431  and  432.    Spores  of  MyxtMus  cyprini.    After  DoBein  (1898,  Figs.  113  to  115). 
Figs.  433  to  436.     Uyxebolus  neurebius.     After  Schuberg  and  SchrOder  (1905). 
Figs.  433  and  434.     Longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  thru  infected  nerve  fibres  (UQS^fl 

Figs.  2  and  4a).     X520. 
Figs.  435  tod  436.    Spores  (1905,  Figs.  5  and  6).    Comp.  oc.  12  and  imin.  obj.  2miii. 
Rgs.  437to441.     ifyxobolus  ofgUfini.     After  Auerbach  (1906a). 
Fig.  437.     A  cyst  in  the  sclerotic  cartilage  of  the  eye  of  Cadus  aeglefiiii  (1906a,  Fig.  2). 
Figs.  438  and  439.     Spores  (1906a,  Figs.  Sa  and  3d).     Xabout  1320. 
Figs.  440  and  441.     Abnormal  spores  (1906a,  Figs.  5b  and  5c).     Xabout  1320. 
Figs.  442  to  445.     iSyxobolui  gigas.     After  Auerbach  (1906b). 
Fig.  442.    A  part  of  the  section  of  a  cyst  {1906b,  Fig.  1). 
Figs.  443  to  445.    Spores  (1906b,  Figs.  3a,  3c,  5  and  3b).    X  about  850. 
Figs.  446  and  447.     Sports  ot  Uyxobotus  volgmiii.    After  Reuss  (1906,  Fig.  1).     X2000. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
Fig.  448.    tie  branchia  of  Lucioftrca  velgtnai  witli  cysts  o!  Myxeboiiu  teltaiti*.    AJtet 

Rbuss  (1906,  Fig.  2).     X2.25. 
Fig.  449.    A  spore  of  MyxoMta  Kordinii.    After  Reuw  (1906,  Fig.  3).    X1500. 
Fig.  450.    Air  bladder  of  Scordmius  erythrophUultmu  mih  the  cysti  of  MyxoMua  pkjto- 

pkUus.    After  Reus*  (1906,  Fig.  5).    X2. 
Fig.  451.    A  tpoie  ai  Myxobeiw  physofihaus.    After  Reusn  (1906,  Fig.  4).     X1500. 
Fig.  452.     A  apoit  oi  Uyxobalia  macTOCapsularis.     After  Reuss  (1906,  Fig.  6).     X1500. 
Fig.  453.     A  spore  of  Uyxobolus  landrae.    After  Reuss  (1906,  Fig.  7).     X2000. 
Fig.  454.    A  tpoK  o!  MyxoMut  bramm.    After  Reuss  (1906,  Fig.  9).    X1500. 
Fig,  455.    A  tpoTt  of  MyxoMHS  balkri.    After  Reuw  (1906,  Fig,  10),    XISOO. 
Fig.  456.    Aspcmo!Uyx/ilx)iuicyfrinicola.    After  Reuss  {1906,  Fig.  11).     XISOO. 
Figs.  457-459.    Mymbolui  tguamae.     After  Keysselitz  (190Sa). 
F^.  457.    A  part  of  the  infected  scale  (1903a,  Pig.  G.) 
Fig.  458.    A  spore  tmted  trith  Lugol's  solution  (190ga,  Pi.  14,  Fig.  94). 
Fig.  459.    A  stained  spore  {1908a,  Pi.  14,  Fig.  96). 

Figs.  460  and  461.    Spores  of  Myxobotus  cordis.     After  KeyBseliti  (1908a). 
Hg.  460.    A  spore  treated  with  Lugol'a  solution  (190Sit,  PI.  16,  Fig.  16). 
Fig.  461.    A  strained  spore  (190Sa,  Fig.  B  on  page  281). 
Figs.  462  to  464.    Spcoes  of  Uyxobolus  muieuli.    After  Keysseliti  (1908a). 
Fig.  462.    A  spore  treated  with  Lugol's  solution  (1908a,  PL  15,  Fig.  13), 
Fig.  463  and  464.    Stained  spores  (t908a,  Figs.  D  and  E  on  page  286). 
Fig.  465.     Spores  of  Mj-tofto/ui  sp.    After  Wegener  (1910,  Fig.  44).     XIOSO. 
Fig.  466.    AspoKotMyxoboiuiptrmapua.    After  Wegener  (1910,  Fig.  45).    XIOSQ. 
Flg.467.    SpmaofMyxobchunritrndus.    After  Nemeoek  (1911,  Figi.  lOaadll).    XlOtUl 
F1g.46S.    Spores  of  if yxoMiM  fimwfiM.    After  NemecKk  (1911,  Flga.  16  uxl  17).    XIOOD. 
Fig».  409  and  470.     Spores  of  Uyxobcita  mapna.    After  Aweriniew  (1913,  76).     X  »boat 

340. 
Figs.  471  to  473.    Spon»  oi  Uyxobolta  earasiU.    After  EltAuem  (191^  Fig.  1).    X  Bboot 

2400. 
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PLATE  XXI 


ILUNOIS  BIOWGICAL  MONOGRAPUS 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
Figs.  525  and  526.     Spores  of  Bmntpiya  acrrinae.     After  SchiOder  (1906,  Figs.  5  and  (>). 

X1650. 
Figs.  527  to  535.    Hmiteguya  giganiea.     After  Ncmeciek  (1911).     XIOOO. 
Fig.  527,     A  mature  ipore  with  extruded  polar  filaments  (1911,  Fig.  1). 
Figa.  528  to  S3S,     Stages  in  development  of  ^jores  (1911,  Figs.  2  to  9). 
Figs.  536  lo  539.     Spores  of  ff«iafgujw(?)  sp.     AfUr  Nemecack  (1911,  Figs.  12  to  15). 

xinoo. 

Figs.  540  to  .S4.V     Henntiuya  gailcroslei.     Mtei  Farisi  (1912).     X  about  1500. 

Fig.  540.    A  disporous  troplioioite  (1912,  Fig.  lOd). 

Figs.  341  and  542.    Two  spores  (1913,  Figs.  lOf  and  lOe). 

Fig.  543.     A  young  spore  (1912.  Fig,  10c). 

Figs.  544  aud  545.    Spores  of  Heimegi^  nrnpolUana.    After  Faiis  (1912.  Fig.  It).     X 

■bouttaoa  ■    II  ■ 

Figa.  546  tj  549.    Various  trophoMites  of  HmtKguyo  mktosponx.     Oiiginal. 
Fig.  54'j,     .\  monosporous  trophoTOilc  with  a  young  spore.     X950. 
Figs.  547  and  549.     Trophozoites  in  vivo.     X650. 
Fig.  548,     A  stained  binucleated  young  Irophozoite.     X1700. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE 
II9.  550  to  557.    Utnnetuya  tnielnptra.    OriginaL 
Fig.  550.    A  sUlQed  trophoMite.     XI 700. 
FIgB.  551  to  553.    Three  difFerent  stages  of  developmcDt  of  disporoiu  traphozwtes.     GienMft. 

X1700. 
Elgs.  554  iind  555,     Two  stages  of  monoaporous  trophozoites.     Giemss.     XI700. 
Figs.  55<S  and  557.     Diffenut  vien-s  of  mature  spores  in  vivo.     XZOOO. 
Figs.  558  and  559.     Bmncguya  miconsinmHs.     After  Mavot  and  StrasMT  (1916). 
Fig.  558.     A  trophoioite  in  vivo  (1916,  Fig.  la).     XS70. 
Fig.  559.     A  fresh  spore  (1916,  Fig,  3d).     X4000. 

Figs  560  and  561.    Trophozoites  of  Clileromymm  calasiomi.    OriginaL     X 1500. 
Figs.  562  to  565.     C/Uoramyxum  elufddae.     Originsi  drawn  from  Dr.  Tyuer's  smears  which 

were  resUined.    X2360. 
Fig.  562.    Anterior  end  view  of  two  spores  in  preserved  and  decolorized  amean.  ^    ^^ 

Fig.  563.    The  same  views  of  three  spores  restained  with  Giemsa  mixture. 
Fig.  564.     Front  view  of  a  preserved  and  decolorized  spore. 
Fig.  565.    The  same  views  of  two  spores  restained  with  Giemsa's  mixture. 
Figs.  566  to  572.     Spores  of  Myxoboiuz  erbicuiatuz.     Original, 

Figs.  566,  569  and  570.    Different  views  of  normal  spores  in  preserved  specimen.     X1500. 
Figs.  567  and  568.     Abnormal  spores.     XISOO. 
Fig.  571.     A  spore  stained  with  Lugol's  solution.     X150D. 
Fig.  572.     A  spore  stained  with  Giemsa's  mixture.     X2360. 
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IIUMOIS  BIOUKICAL  JnUKKUU  J>A5 


EXPLANATION  OT  PLATE 
Pip.  573  to  576.     Uyxcboliu  urbkulotus.     Ori^nal. 
Pig.  573.    Young  v«geUtive  fotios  in  (he  musde  fibres.    From  a  Mction  ttaiued  with  Bd^  ] 

enbain's  iron  hematoxylio.     X900. 
Figs.  574  and  575.     Two  vegetative  fonns  under  higher  magnifications.     X1500. 
Fig.  576.     A  cross  aectioa  thru  the  infected  musde  fibres,  stained  witb  Heidenbsio'i  JiM 

hematoxylin.     X900. 
Figs.  577  to  581.    Bt^ereUui  cyprini.     After  Doflein  (1898). 
Figs.  577  and  578.    Two  vegetative  ronns  (1898,  Figs.  106  snd  105). 
Figs.  579  to  SSI.     Spores  (1S9S,  Figs.  lOS  and  107). 
Figs.  582  and  5S3.     Genus  incerl.     merlucii.     After  Perugia  from  Gurlc}'  (1894,  PL  39^  1 

Figs.  2  uid  7), 
Figj.  584  and  585.     Genus  incerL  ampi.    After  Peiugia  from  Guiley  (1894,  VL  6,  Figi,  T  J 

and  3). 
Figa.  586  and  587.     Genus  el  species  incertae.     After  Mavor  (1915). 
Fig.  586.     A  trophozoite  with  attached  Ctralomyxa  acadiensu  (1915,  Fig.  8).     X930. 
Fig.  587.     A  trophowite  (191S,  Fig.  6). 
Figs.  588  and  589.    Trophoioiies  of  gdUM  et  species  incertae.    After  Mavor  (1916a,  FJ|k,  1 

3d  and  3b).     X660. 
Pig.  586.    A  trophozoite  with  attached  Crraiomyxa  acadietau  (1915,  Fig.  8).     X8301 
Fig.  S87.    A  trophozoite  (1915,  Fig.  6). 
Tt^  568  and  589.    TropfaoKoitn  of  genus  et  qwciea  incertae.    After  Uavor  (19t6>,  F 

M  and  3b).     X660. 
Fig.  590.     Spores  of  genus  et  species  incertae.     After  Linton  (18918,  Fig.  2). 
Figs.  591  to  593,     MyioMus  hylac.     After  Johnston  and  Bancroft  (1918). 
Fig,  591,     A  transverse  section  of  a  heavily  infected  testis  of  Hyla  aurea,  (1918,  Fig.  1). 

Fig,  592.     DifierenC  views  of  normal  spores,  suined  (1918,  Fig,  3).     X  about  800. 

Fig.  593.     Abnormal  spores  (1918,  Fig.  4),     X  about  800. 

Figs.  594  to  596.     Lenlespora  dermalobia.     After  Ishii  (1915). 

Fig,  594,     A  part  of  the  infected  skin  of  the  boat  (1915,  Fig.  2).     X140. 

Figs.  595  and  596.     Different  views  of  spore  (1915,  Figa.  4  and  3).     X1450. 

Figs.  597  to  601.    Mytobtlus  discripans.     Original. 

Fig.  597.     .\n  infected  branchial  lamella  showing  the  cysts  of  various  ute  and  form.     X 

about  4. 
Figs.  598  to  601.    Unstained  preserved  spores,  showing  different  views.    X  about  tSOO. 
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PLATE  XXIV 


ILUSors  BIOLOGICAL  UOJfOGIUPaS 


EXPL.4NAT10N  OF  PLATE 
Res.602to6Zl.     Mitraspora  rloHgaUt.     Original.     XISOO,  except  Figs.  620«nd  621,  X2500. 

GieiDSa  staining,  unless  othem-ise  stated. 
Fig,  602.     A  tropboEoite  showing  various  nuclei  and  spoiabliLEts  at  diffeient  itage*  of  devel' 

opmeot. 
Fi(.  603.     A  IrophozoiLe  with  a  mature  and  a  j'oudb  spore.     In>a  bematoxylto. 
Fig.  604.    A  trophoroilc  with  two  mature  spores. 
Figs.  60S  to  609.     Fonnatioa  and  development  of  sporoblasts. 
Figs.  610  to  613.     Developing  spores.     Fig.  612^  Delafield's  hematoxylin. 
Fig.  614.     A  surfnce  view  of  a  preserved  spore. 
Fig.  615.     An  optical  section  of  a  preserved  spore. 
Fig.  616.     Front  view  of  a  stained  spore. 

Fig.  617.     Lateral  view  of  a  spore  stained  with  Beideahain's  iron  hematoxylin. 
Fig.  6IS.     A  slightly  elongated  spore. 
Fig.  619.     An  abttonnol  spore. 

Fig.  620.     A  longitudinal  section  Ihni  a  polar  capsule. 

Fig.  621.     An  oblique  view  of  a  poUr  capsule,  showing  the  spirally  coiled  polar  filamenL 
Fijs.  622  to  627.    ifyxiditim  omericanum.    OtiginaL    X1500.  ^^^^^^ 

Rgs.  622  and  623.     Two  young  trophoxoiles.     Giemsa.  ^^^^^ 

Fig.  624.     \  sponilating  trophozoite  in  unstained  preserved  state. 
Fig.  625.     A  spore  in  preserved  state. 

Fig.  626.     A  fresh  spore  treated  H-ith  potassium  hydrate  solution. 
Fig.  627.     A  siwre  stained  with  Gietnsa's  mixture. 
Figs,  628  to  631.     Myxobolus  mesenlcricus.     Original.     XlSOO, 
Figs,  628  and  629,     Front  and  lateral  views  of  unstained  preserved  spores. 
Fig,  630.     A  Giemsa  stained  spore. 
Fig.  631.     A  spore  with  extruded  polar  filament  (potassium  hydrate),  stained  with  Giemsa's 
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INDEX 


African  Myxosporidia,  14 

Air  bladder,  Myxosporidia  parasitic  in,  39 

Alaskan  Myxosporidia,  16 

Alimentary  canal,  Myxosporidia  parasitic  in, 

39,  41 
Amphibian  hosts  of  Myxosporidia,  36 
Annelida  as  host  of  Myxosporidian,  25 
Anterior  end  of  spore,  47,  50 

process  of  spore,  47,  50,  51 
Asiatic  Myxosporidia,  13 
Australian  Myxosporidian,  14 
Austrian  Myxosporidia,  24 
Blood  vessel,  Myxosporidia  parasitic  in,  39 
Body  cavity,  Myxosporidia  parasitic  in,  37, 

43,45 
Bone,  Myxosporidia  parasitic  in,  39 
Branchia,  Myxosporidia  parasitic  in,  38 
Breadth  of  spore,  50 
Burma,  Myxosporidia  of,  14 
Canadian  Myxosporidia,  16 
Capsulogenous  cell  of  spore,  50 
Cartilage,  Myxosporidia  parasitic  in,  39 
Ceratomyxa,  9,  56,  65,  178, 180 
Ceraiomyxa  abbreviaUif  76 

acadiemiSj  71 

aiglomerata,  77 

aggregataj  79 

amcrphaf  78 

appendiadaia,  67 

arcuata,  65 

attenuata^  75 

coris,  72 

drepanopsettae,  70 

fiageilifera,  77 

glcburifera,  67 

herouardiy  72 

inaequaliSf  68 

iirtospora,  69 

lunata,  76 

mesospora,  73 

monospora,  78 

navictdaria,  80 

paUida,  67 

ramcsaj  69 

recurvaiaf  75 

reticularis,  68 

sport,  70 

sp.  (?)  Awerinzew,  71 


sp.  (?)  Awerinzew,  71 
sp.  CkorgMtch,  72 
sphaerulosa,  66 
sphatrophora,  73 
spinosa,  80 
sUreptospora,  79 
taenia,  74 
truncata,  67 
tylosuri,  70 
undulata,  79 
Ceratomyxidae,  9,  56,  60, 178 
Chloromyxidae,  10,  57,  87,  178 
Chloromyxum,  10,  57,  87,  178, 183 
Chloromyxum  catostomi,  98 
caudalum,  88 
clupeidae,  94 
cristatum,  91 
diploxys,  90 
duhium,  91 
fluviatUe,  89 
fujitai,  93 
fundtdi,  93 
grantdosum,  96 
koi,  92 
leydigi,  87 
magnum,  92 
misgumi,  93 
mucronatum,  89 
protei,  90 
quadratum,  88 
sp.  Awerinzew,  91 
thymaUi,  92 
trijugum,  96 
/»^to«,  90 
wardi,  99 
Classification  of  Myxosporidia  after 
Auerbach,  52 
Davis,  54 
Doflein,  52 
Kudo,  56 
Parisi,  54 
Poche,  54 
Thdohan,  52 
Connective  tissue,  Myxosporidia  parasitic  in, 

37 
Cyst,  50 
Disporea,  52,  54 
Disporpus,  50 
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gadi,  115 
giardi,  no 
gigofUeumf  110 
l^uUnosum,  115 
Hstoplttkm,  109 
mcunatmmf  108 
imfiakimy  111 
kagayamai^  117 
KeberkUkni,  107 
mackiei,  112 
macrocapstdare,  113 
aviforme,  114 
A/«y«r»,  111 
pkyUUm,  116 
^.  Awerinzew,  113 
^.  Gurley^  109 
^>.  Mavor,  115 
sphaenatm,  109 
sinaimn,  116 
MyzoboHdae,  11,  58, 128, 179 
MyzoboIuB,  11,  58,  128, 179,  189 
Myxobdus  ae^l^nif  144 
oiNintf,  142 
onreotef ,  154 
M{«r<,147 
bramatj  147 
capstilatus,  152 
carassUf  150 
conlif,  148 
cydoides,  140 
csf^fM,  143 
cypnmiccia,  147 
discrepans,  156 
dispar,  135 
eUipsoides,  136 
exigimSf  136 
fukrmanm,  130 

/MfiMtf,  151 

^f (u,  145 
f^oftositf,  139 
A^iM,  153 
inaequaUSt  135 
M,  155 
Ifii/MM,  138 
macrocapsulariSf  146 
ina^iiflif ,  150 
mesentericus^  157 
mtriM/tfi,  150 
misguntij  133 
miyairHf  155 
mtftfcn,  128 
fMise«^148 


neurobins,  144 
nodulariSf  153 
notaius,  131 
obesus,  140 
oblongus,  139 
oculi4€Ucisci,  130 
orbicuhiuSf  155 
onformis^  137 
permagftus,  149 
/^/ei^en,  133 
pkysopkiluSf  146 
piriformiSf  129 
pUuranedidae,  152 
foAi^,  132 
rotundus,  149 
sandrae,  146 
scardifUif  146 
5«»«,  132 
sp.  Gurley,  142 
sp.  Gurley,  142 
sp.  Gurley,  143 
sp.  Kudo,  132 
sp.  Lebzelter,  150 
sp.  Miyairi,  149 
sp.  Southwell,  151 
sp.  Wegener,  149 
sphaeraliSf  141 
squamae,  147 
ioyamaif  131 
IransowiliSf  139 
unicapsukUuSf  129 
volgensiSf  145 
Myzopioteus,  9,  56,  81, 179, 183 
Myxoproteus  ambigyus,  81 
cordiformiSf  81 
camuiuSf  82 
Myzosoma,  11,  58, 123, 179, 189 
Myxosoma  dujardini,  124 
/tmdfilf,  125 
?  lobatum,  VIA 
Myzosomaddae,  11,  58, 123, 179 
Myzosporidia  in  air  bladder,  39 

alimentary  canal,  39,  41 

Amphibia,  36 

Annelida,  25 

blood  vessel,  39 

body  cavity,  37,  43, 45 

bone,  39 

branchia,  38 

cartilage,  39 

connective  tiasae,  37 

eyey38 
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Sphaerosporidae,  10,  57,  99,  178 
Spleen,  Myzosporidia  found  in,  41 
Spore,  description  of,  47 
Sporoplasm,  51 

Stomach,  Myzosporidia  parasitic  in,  39 
Sutural  diameter,  51 

edge,  51 

line,  51 

plane,  51 

ridge,  51 
Switzerland,  Myzosporidia  of,  23 
Tail  of  spore,  51 

Testis,  Myzosporidia  parasitic  in,  41 
Thickness  of  spore,  51 


Tissue,  Myzosporidia  parasitic  in,  37,  43,  45 
Trophozoite,  51 

United  States,  Myzosporidia  of,  15 
Urinary  bladder,  Myzosporidia  parasitic  in, 

41 
Vegetative  form,  51 
Wardia,  9,  56,  82 
Wardia  oklmacheri,  83 

avinocua,  82 
Zschokkella,  10,  58, 122 
ZschokkeUa  ackeUognatki,  123 

^bulcsa,  123 

kildae,i22 

uovoy  122 
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